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PREFACE. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  a  period  within  which  many  im¬ 
portant  innovations  have  been  made,  both  in  the  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  Of  these  it  has  been  our  aim  to  exhibit,  from  time 
to  time,  a  clear  and  connected  view  ;  endeavouring  thereby  to  furnish 
practitioners  remote  from  the  centre  of  publication,  and  such  whose 
avocations  forbid  an  extensive  perusal  of  authors,  with  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  leading  points,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  medical  world. 

Criticism  we  have  always  considered  as  a  minor  object,  and  which, 
if  indulged  in,  would  infallibly  lead  to  the  neglect  of  matters  more 
useful.  Discussions  of  this  nature  are  too  apt  to  end  in  mere  personal 
invective,  and,  after  all,  can  be  considered  only  as  conveying  the 
sentiments  of  an  individual.  The  general  merit  of  a  work  can  easily 
be  collected  from  the  analysis,  without  invidiously  pointing  out  every 
objectionable  passage. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Miscellaneous  part  of  our  Work  has 
been  well  received,  The  variety  we  have  thus  been  able  to  intro¬ 
duce,  culled  from  different  sources,  has,  we  trust,  increased  the  in¬ 
terest,  as  it  has  the  utility,  of  the  undertaking.  With  respect  to  the 
admission  of  original  cases  and  observations,  to  which  we  have  been 
often  urged,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  neither  consistent  with  our 
original  plan,  nor  with  the  extent  of  the  Work  itself.  Brief  literary 
notices  of  works  in  hand,  and  the  like,  we  shall  be  always  glad  to  be 
furnished  with.  - - — — - 

We  have  now  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  our  task  to  perform,  but 

which  circumstances  have  rendered  indispensable - the  announcing 

the  absolute  necessity  we  are  under  of  advancing  the  price  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Numbers  of  this  Work.  For  seven  years  that  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Review  has  existed,  no  advance  in  its  price  has  been 
made ;  yet  within  this  period  the  charges  of  printing  and  materials 
have  increased  in  an  enormous  degree.  Three  years  ago,  an  advance 
took  place  on  paper  equal  to  30  per  cent.;  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  a  further  advance  has  been  made,  which,  exclusive  of  the  in¬ 
creased  wages  of  labour,  scarcely  amounts  to  less.  Whilst  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  compelled  publishers,  without  exception,  to  increase 
their  prices,  that  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review  has  hitherto 
remained  unaltered,  in  the  hope  that  the  pressure  was  temporary,  and 
that  things  would  shortly  resume  their  former  footing.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  all  hope  of  this  has  now  vanished,  and  the  Publisher  is  compel¬ 
led,  injustice  to  himself,  to  follow  the  general  example.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Work,  it  was  suggested  that  we  gave  too 
scanty  a  quantity  of  letter-press :  this  was  immediately  attended  to, 
and  the  number  of  pages  augmented  from  eighty-four  to  an  hundred, 
together  with  a  considerably  enlarged  page,  and  a  closer  style  of  print¬ 
ing.  In  our  turn,  we  now  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  Readers  ;  the 
reasonableness  of  our  request  has,  we  trust,  been  made  apparent. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  the  price  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review  will  be  Two  Shillings  each  Number,  and  the  Publication  will 
continue,  as  usual,  every  other  Month.  The  present  and  former  Num¬ 
bers  will  continue  to  be  sold  at  the  original  price.— We  have  thought 
it  right  to  defer  the  notice  now  given  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Volume, 
lest  it  had  been  said  an  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Reader. 
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Art.  I.  Philofophkal  Tr an factions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  the  Year  1799.  Part  IL 
London,  1799.  Elmsley, 

THE  firft  article,  in  the  prefent  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  is  entitled,—- An  Account  of  the  Dip 
fection  of  an  Hermaphrodite  Dog*  To  which  are 
prefixed ,  fame  Ohfervations  on  Hermaphrodites  in 
general:  by  Everard  Home,  Efq.  F.R.S. — Inftances 
of  animals  being  brought  forth,  whofe  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  are  preternaturallv  formed,  not  unfrequent- 
3y  occur,  and  have  been  commonly,  but  improperly, 
called  hermaphrodites :  this  term,  Mr.  Home  ob- 
ferves,  fhould  be  confined  to  thofe  only  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  organs  in 
the  fame  animal.  But  examples  of  this  kind  have 
been  rarely  noticed;  they  have  been  met  with  at 
very  diftant  periods  of  tune,  and  confined  to  too  few 
fpecies  of  animals,  to  afford  extenfive  opportunities 
lor  collecting  ohfervations  refpeCting  them. 

Monftrous  productions,  having  a  mixture  of  the 
male  and  female  organs,  and  which  deferve  the  name 
voi.  vii.  B  of 
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of  hermaphrodites,  appear  to  arife  moft  frequently  in 
neat  cattle  :  they  are  now  generally  known,  and  have 
been  called  free-martins.  This  compound  animal 
attra6led  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter;  a 
paper  of  his,  containing  a  description  of  the  organs 
of  generation  of  different  free-martins,  to  Shew  that 
they  are  by  no  means  uniformly  the  fame,  or  partake 
equally  of  the  parts  belonging  to  both  fexes,  was 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacfions,  vol.  69. 
The  intention  of  the  prefent  paper  is,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fimilar  formation  of  the  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  in  a  dog. 

This  animal  had  no  appearance  of  teats,  or  glands 
of  the  bread:,  differing,  in  this  refpefl,  both  from  male 
and  female.  '  The  clitoris  was  very  large,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius  was  alfo  unufually 
large,  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a  common  paffage  to 
the  bladder  and  vagina.  Internally,  is  the  fit  nation 
of  the  ovaria,  were  two  imperfeftly-formed  fmall 
tefticles,  diftinguifhed  to  be  fuch  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  fpermatic  artery;  from  thefe  paffed  down  an 
impervious  chord,  or  vas  deferens,  not  thicker  than 
a  thread,  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bladder,  where 
they  united  into  one  fubftance,  which  was  nearly  two 
inches  long,  and  terminated  behind  the  meatus  uri¬ 
narius.  When  the  tefticles  were  cut  into,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  regular  glandular  ftrufilure. 

In  this  animal  the  clitoris  was  the  only  part  of  the 
female  organs  that  was  completely  formed.  What 
rendered  the  parts  a  decided  mixture  of  male  and 
female  organs,  wTas,  the  teftes  being  in  the  place  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  ovaria,  and  the  ligamentous  fub¬ 
ftance,  to  which  the  vafa  deferentia  were  connefted, 
fomewhat  refembling  an  imperfect  vagina.  The  cli¬ 
toris,  in  this  inftance,  could  not  be  confidered  as  an 
imperfefl:  penis,  fince  the  bone,  the  diftinguifhing 
mark  of  the  dog’s  penis,  w7as  Wanting. 

Mr.  Home  explains,  at  fome  length,  the  different 
kinds  of  monltrous  produftion  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  miftaken  for  a  complete  mixture  of  male  and 
female  organs;  examining  fuch  mal-formations  in  the 
different  (exes  as  have  led  to  the  belief  of  the  perfons 
being  hermaphrodites ;  and,  likewife,  fuch  in  males 
as,  from  a  deficiency  in  their  organs,  have  not  the 
charadter  and  general  properties  of  the  male,  and  may 
be  called  neuters.  Without  following  the  author  in 
his  detail,  which  our  limits  forbid,  we  fliall  feledt  a 
few  of  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  adduced  by  him  on 
the  fubjedt. 

A  cafe  is  related  where,  though  the  canal  of  the 
urethra  was  continued  to  the  external  orifice  at  the 
glans  penis,  the  deficiency  of  the  urethra  behind  the 
fcrotum  was  fb  great,  that  every  attempt  to  clofe  the 
aperture,  neceffarily  left  in  perinaeo,  proved  ineffec*. 
tual ;  and,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  perfon 
married.  When  he  had  connexion,  the  emifiion  was 
complete,  which  proved  that  the  tefticles  were  per- 
fedt ;  but  the  femen  always  paffed  out  at  the  peri- 
nseum,  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  was  confulted,  to  re¬ 
medy,  if  poffible,  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  the 
perfon  to  beget  children.  After  the  failure  of  feveral 
modes  of  treatment,  Mr.  Hunter  fuggefted  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment.  He  advifed  that  the  hufioand  fhould 
be  prepared  with  a  fyringe  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  pre¬ 
viously  warmed,  and  that,  immediately  after  the  emif- 
fion  had  taken  place,  it  fhould  be  taken  up  by  the 
fyringe,  and  injected  into  the  vagina,  while  the  fe¬ 
male  organs  were  ftill  under  the  influence  of  the 
coitus,  and  in  the  proper  ftate  for  receiving  the  femen. 
This  experiment  was  actually  made,  and  the  wife 
proved  with  child.  Upon  a  fubject  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  Home  obferves,  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  with  cau¬ 
tion  ;  but,  from  all  the  attending  circumftances,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  or  the  huf- 
band,  that  the  impregnation  w&s  entirely  the  eflfedt  of 
the  experiment. — Spallanzani’s  experiments  on  this 
fubject,  upon  animals,  were  made  feveral  years  after 
.>  B  2  this 
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this  propofal  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  had  been  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

Some  inftances  of  enlarged  clitoris  are  next  men¬ 
tioned,  affording  an  imperfeCt  refemblance  to  the 
male  organs :  as  is  alfo  a  cafe  of  prolapfed  uterus, 
where  the  appearances  greatly  re  fern  bled  that  of  th« 
penis  in  the  male. 

*  The  following  inftances  of  children  with  mal<^ 
Organs  having  remained  neuters,  in  confequence  of 
the  teftes  being  imperfectly  formed,  and  incapable  of 
producing  that  influence  on  the  conftitution  which 
damps  it  with  the  character  of  the  fex,  have  come 
under  my  own  obfervation. 

*  A  marine  foldier,  aged  twenty-three,  in  the  year 
1779,  was  admitted  a  patient  into  the  Royal  Navy 
Hofpital  at  Plymouth,  under  my  care.  Pie  had  been 
there  only  a  few  days,  when  a  fufpicion  arofe  of  his 
being  a  woman,  which  induced  me  to  examine  into 
the  circuraftances.  He  proved  to  have  no  beard 3  his 
breads  were  full  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  woman  at  that 
age  3  he  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent ;  his  fkin  un¬ 
commonly  foft,  for  a  man;  his  hands  fat  and  fhorti 
his  thighs  and  legs  very  much  like  thofe  of  a  woman  ; 
the  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  os  pubis  refembled  the 
mons  veneris  3.  the  penis  was  unufually  fmall,  as  well 
as  fliort,  and  not  liable  to  erections  ;  the  tefticles  not 
larger  in  fize  than  we  commonly  find  them  in  the 
foetal  flate  3  and  he  had  never  felt  any  paflion  for 
women. 

‘  In  this  cafe  the  tefticles  had  been  imperfeCtly 
formed*  and  the  conftitution  was  deprived  of  that 
influence  which  it  naturally  receives  from  them.  In 
addition  to  this  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  he  was  weak  in  his  intellects,  and  in  his  bo¬ 
dily  ftrength. 

‘  The  two  following  cafes  (hew  a  ftill  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  imperfeCtion  in  the  male  organs. 

‘  A  woman,  near  Modbury  in  Devonfhire,  the 
wife  of  a  day  labourer,  had  three  children:  the  firft 

was 
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was  confidered  to  be  an  hermaphrodite,  the  fecond 
was  a  perfectly- formed  girl,  and  the  third  an  her¬ 
maphrodite,  fimilar  to  the  firft.  Having  heard  this 
account,  I  vifited  the  cottage,  in  the  year  1779,  and 
made  the  following  obfervations  upon  the  imperfe&ly- 
formed  children. 

‘  The  eldeft  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  a  mod 
uncommon  bulk,  which  appeared  to  be  almoft  whol¬ 
ly  compofed  of  fat ;  his  body,  round  the  waift,  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  fat  man,  and  his  thighs  and  legs  in 
proportion  ;  he  was  four  feet  high ;  his  breads  as 
thofe  of  a  fat  woman  ;  the  mons  veneris  -loaded  with 
fat;  no  penis;  a  preputium  one  fixth  of  an  inch 
Jong  ;  and  under  it  the  meatus  urinarius,  but  no 
vagina.  There  was  an  imperfedt  fcrotum,  with  a 
frnooth  furface,  without  a  rapha  in  the  middle,  but, 
in  its  place,  an  indented  line ;  it  contained  two 
tefticles,  of  the  fize  they  are  met  with  in  the  foetus. 
He  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  almoft  an  idiot,  but 
could  walk  and  talk:  he  began  to  walk  at  a  year 
and  a  half  old. 

‘  The  younger  one  was  fix  years  old,  uncommonly 
fat,  and  large  for  its  age  ;  more  an  idiot  than  the 
other,  not  having  fenfe  enough  to  walk,  although  his 
limbs  were  not  defedlive.  The  external  parts  of  ge¬ 
nera  ion  differed  in  nothing  from  thofe  juft  deferibed, 
except  in  the  prepuce  being  an  inch  long.  He  had 
a  fupernumerary  finger  on  each  hand,  and  a  fupernu- 
merary  toe  on  each  foot. 

c  It  is  curious,  that  the  mother  of  thefe  two  chil¬ 
dren,  fo  like  in  their  imperfedtions,  fhould  have  had 
a  perfedtly-formed  child  between  them  ;  and  it  leads 
me  to  mention,  that  the  Polifh  Dwarf,  Count  Boruw- 
lafki,  who  was  in  England  in  1786,  ftated,  that  in  his 
family  the  children  had  been  alternately  dwarfs,  of 
which  there  were  two,  him,  and  his  fifter,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  child  having  grown  to  the  common  fize/ 

V  B  3 


2.  An 
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2.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Weight  afcribed  to 
Heat:  by  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  F  R.S.  &c. 
— The  various  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  with  a  viewT  to  determine  the  qaeftion  fo  long 
agitated,  relative  to  the  weight  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  gained,  or  to  be  loft,  by  bodies,  upon 
their  being  heated,  are  of  a  nature  fo  very  delicate, 
and  are  liable  to  fo  many  errors,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  inftrument.s  made  ufe  of, 
but  alfo  of  thofe,  much  more  difficult  to  appreciate, 
arifing  from  the  vertical  currents  in  the  atmofphere, 
caufed  by  the  hot  or  the  cold  body  which  is  placed 
in  the  balance,  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  fo  much  divided,  relative  to  a  fa6t  fo 
very  difficult  to  afcertain. 

The  learned  author  of  the  prefent  Inquiry  here  re¬ 
lates  the  refult  of  his  experiments  on  the  fubjeCt, 
made  with  all  poffible  accuracy,  and  with  all  thofe 
precautions  to  avoid  errors,  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  fources  of  them  could  infpire.  The  con- 
ftruCtion  of  the  balance  employed  by  him  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  nice,  that  had  only  the  one  millionth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  fubftances  ufed  been  gained  or  loft, 
he  would  certainly  have  difcovered  it.  After  much 
labour,  and  many  trials,  he  is  led  to  adopt  the  con- 
elution,- — that  heat  has  no  meafurable  effect  on  the 
weight  of  bodies ;  that  water  does  not  acquire  or 
lofe  any  weight,  upon  being  changed  from  a  ftate  of 
fluidity  to  that  of  ice ,  and  vice  verf’a .  The  experi¬ 
ments  here  related  have  fully  convinced  the  author, 
that  if  heat  be  in  faft  a  Jiibjlancc ,  or  matter — a  fluid 
Jui  generis,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  but  of  which,  as 
we  have  before  feen,  he  entertains  doubts,— -which, 
palling  from  one  body  to  another,  and  being  accu¬ 
mulated,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  phenomena 
we  obferve  in  heated  bodies,  it  muft  be  fomething  fo 
infinitely  rare,  even  in  its  molt  ccndenfed  ftate,  as  to 
baffle  ajl  our  attempts  to  difeover  its  gravity. 

4  Water, 
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c  Water,  upon  being  frozen,  has  been  found  to 
lofe  a  quantity  of  heat  amounting  to  140  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing, — the  heat  which  a  given  quantity  of  water, 
previoufly  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  freezing, 
ta61ually  lofes,  upon  being  changed  to  ice,  if  it  were 
to  be  imbibed  and  retained  by  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  at  the  given  temperature  (that  of  freezing), 
would  heat  it  140  degrees,  or  would  raife  it  to  the 
temperature  of  (32°  +  140°)  162°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  which  is  only  60°  fhort  of  that  of  boiling 
water ;  confequently,  any  given  quantity  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  upon  being  actually 
frozen,  lofes  almoft  as  much  heat  as,  added  to  it, 
would  be  fufficient  to  make  it  boil. 

5  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in  the 
quantities  of  heat  contained  by  the  water  in  its  fluid 
ftate,  and  heated  to  the  temperature  of  61°  F.  and 
by  the  ice,  in  the  experiments  before-mentioned,  was 
at  lead:  nearly  equal  to  that  between  water  in  a  ftate 
of  boiling,  and  the  fame  at  the  temperature  of 
freezing. 

4  But  this  quantity  of  heat  will  appear  much  more 
confiderable,  when  we  confider  the  great  capacity  of 
warer  to  contain  heat,  and  the  gieat  apparent  effect 
which  the  heat  that  water  lofes  upon  being  frozen 
would  produce,  were  it  to  be  imbibed  by,  or  com¬ 
municated  to,  any  body  whofe  power  of  receiving 
and  retaining  heat  is  much  lets. 

4  The  capacity  of  water  to  receive  and  retain  heat, 

• — or  what  has  been  called  its  fpecific  quantity  of  latent 
heat,— has  been  found  to  be  to  that  of  gold  as  1,000 
to  50,  or  as  20  to  l  ;  confequently,  the  heat  which 
any  given  quantity  of  water  lofes  upon  being  frozen, 
were  it  to  be  communicated  to  an  equal  weight  of 
gold,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  the  gold,  in- 
ftead  of  being  heated  162  degrees,  would  be  heated 
140  x  20  —  2800  degrees,  or  would  be  raifed  to  a 
bright  red  heat . 

B  4 


It 
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*  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
my  experiments,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that 
which  4214  grains  (or  about  oz.)  of  gold  would 
require  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  ot  freezing 
water  to  be  red  hot ,  has  no  ferdible  effect  upon  a 
balance  capable  of  indicating  fo  fmall  a  variation  of 
weight  as  that  of  l6  part  of  the  body  in  qued 

tion  ;  and  if  the  weight  of  gold  is  neither  augmented 
nor  leffened  by  one  millionth  part ,  upon  being  heated 
from  the  point  of  freezing  water  to  that  of  a  bright 
red  heat%  I  think  we  may  very  fately  conclude,  that 
all  attempts  to  difcover  any  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
apparent  weights  of  bodies  ivill  be  fr utile] s. 

■  \  / 

3.  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Fecun¬ 
dation  of  Vegetables :  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Efq.- — The  breeders  of  animals  have  long  entertained 
an  opinion,  and  which  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that 
confiderable  advantages  are  obtained  by  breeding 
from  males  and  females  not  related  to  each  other; 
animals  being  found  to  degenerate,  in  fize,  at  lead, 
on  the  fame  paftures,  and  in  other  refpefts  under  the 
fame  management,  when  this  procefs  of  eroding  the 
breed  is  neglected.  The  clofe  analogy  that  fubdds 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  the  fexual 
fydem  equally  pervading  both,  naturally  lead  to  the 
fuppofition,  that  dmilar  means  might  be  productive 
of  dmilar  effects  in  each ;  and  the  very  curious  ex- 
periments  of  Mr.  Knight,  here  brought  forward,  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion. 

Having  opened  the  immature  blodbms  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  pea,  he  dedroyed  the  male  parts,  taking 
great  care  not  to  injure  the  female  ones ;  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  when  the  blodbms  appeared  mature, 
he  introduced  the  farina  of  a  very  large  and  luxuriant 
gray  pea  into  one  half  of  the  blodbms,  leaving  the 
other  half  as  they  were.  The  pods  of  each  grew 
equally  well;  but  it  was  foon  perceived  that  in  thofe 
into  whofe  bloffoms  the  farina  had  not  been  intro¬ 
duced, 
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duced,  the  feeds  remained  nearly  as  they  were  before 
the  bloffoms  expanded,  and  in  that  date  they  wither¬ 
ed.  Thofe  in  the  other  pods  attained  maturity,  but 
were  not  in  any  fenfible  degree  different  from  thofe 
afforded  by  other  plants' of  the  fame  variety ;  owing, 
the  author  imagines,  to  the  external  covering  of  the 
feed  being  furnithed  entirely  by  the  female.  In  the 
fucceeding  fpring,  however,  the  difference  became 
extremely  obvious;  for  the  plants  from  them  rofe 
with  exceffive  luxuriance,  and  the  colour  of  their 
leaves  and  items  clearly  indicated,  that  they  had  all 
exchanged  their  whitenefs  for  the  colour  of  the  male 
parent:  the  feeds  produced  in  autumn  were  dark 
gray.  By  introducing  the  farina  of  another  white 
variety  (or,  in  fome  inftances,  by  Ample  culture),  this 
colour  was  eafily  difoharged,  and  a  numerous  variety 
of  new  kinds  produced,  many  of  which  were,  in  fee, 
and  in  every  other  refpeft,  much  fuperior  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  white  kind,  and  grew  with  exceffive  luxuriance, 
fome  of  them  attaining  the  height  of  more  than  twelve 
feet.  The  quantity  or  farina  introduced  did  not  feem 
at  all  to  influence  the  effects. 

In  other  cafes,  by  mixing  the  farina  of  different 
varieties,*  the  feeds  produced  indicated,  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  a  common  parentage,  thus  dill  more  clofely 
imitating  the  procefs  of  generation  in  animals. 

Experiments  of  the  like  kind  to  thofe  above  de¬ 
scribed  were  made  on  the  bloffoms  of  wheat,  but 
not  with  equal  fuceefs*  As  many  varieties  as  were 
wifhed  were  obtained  by  merely  fowing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  together;  for  the  ftrucdure  of  the  bloffom 
of  this  plant  (unlike  that  of  the  pea)  freely  admits 
the  ingrefs  of  adventitious  farina,  and  is  thence  verv 
liable  to  fport  in  varieties.  Some  of  thofe  obtained 
were  excellent;  others  very  bad;  and  none  of  them 
permanent.  By  feparating  the  bed  varieties,  a  mod 
abundant  crop  was  produced  ;  but  its  quality  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  quantity,  and  all  the  discarded 
varieties  again  made  their  appearance. — With  the 

apple, 
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apple,  the  grape,  and  many  other  plants,  the  author 
was  more  fuccefsful :  and  his  experiments  all  tended 
to  evince,  that  improved  varieties  of  every  fruit  and 
efculent  plant  may  be  obtained  by  this  procefs. 

1'he  importance  of  the  inquiry  here  begun,  is 
obvious ;  fince  it  is  highly  probable,  that  amongfi: 
the  varieties  thus  obtained,  many  will  be  found 
better  calculated  to  cor reft  the  defeats  of  different 
foils  and  fituations,  than  any  we  have  at  prefent, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  are  the  produce  of  accident 
merely. 

5.  Ohfervations  on  ike  different  Species  of  Afiatic 
Elephants ,  and  their  Mode  of  Dentition :  by  John 
Corfe,  Efq. 

6.  Some  Ohfervations  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Teeth  of  Graminivorous  Quadrupeds ;  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Elephant  and  Sus  A Ethiopians :  by  Everard 
Home,  Efq.  F.R.S  — -This  paper  may  be  confidered 
as  fupplementary  to  the  preceding:  its  object  is 
to  explain  the  ftrufture  of  the  elephant’s  teeth,  and 
to  point  out  the  general  principle  upon  which  all 
teeth  are  formed  that  have  the  enamel  intermixed 
with  the  fubdance  of  the  teeth,  which  is  the  cafe,  in 
a  certain  degree,  of  all  truly  graminivorous  quadra* 
peds.  The 'inquiry  is  profecuted  with  much  minute- 
nefs,  in  which,  however,  we  cannot  follow  the  in¬ 
genious  author,  nor  if  we  did  fbould  we  be  readilv 
underflood  without  the  abidance  of  the  engravings. 

The  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  Mr.  Home  ob- 
ferves,  are  formed  from  a  vafcular  pulp,  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  the  future  tooth,  upon  the  external  fur- 
face  of  which  the  fubfiance  of  the  tooth  begins  to 
grow,  and  increafes  till  it  is  completely  formed.  This 
pulp  is  inclofed  by  a  capfule,  the  cavity  of  which, 
while  the  tooth  is  growing,  is  filled  with  a  vifcid 
fluid,  fimilar  to  the  fynovia  of  joints;  and  this  fluid, 
by  the  ablorption  of  the  thinner  parts,  becomes  in- 
fpiffated  to  a  proper  date  for  crydallization,  fo  as  to 
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form  the  enamel,  which  adheres  to  the  furface  of  the 
tooth.  Teeth  formed  in  this  way  are  compofed  of 
two  parts,  of  diffimilar  texture :  one,  the  enamel, 
which  is  ftriated ;  the  other,  the  fubftance  of  the 
tooth,  which  is  laminated,  iike  ivory,  being  more 
compaft  than  common  bone,  and  lefs  fo  than  the 
enamel,  but  differing  from  both  in  the  mode  ot  its 
formation.  The  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  therefore, 
muff  be  confidered  as  di  ft  in  61  from  bone,  and  as  a 
fpecies  of  ivory.  The  tufks  of  the  elephant  are  form¬ 
ed  upon  a  pulp,  fimilar  to  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  differ  from  thofe  juft  de- 
fcribed,  in  being  compofed  of  a  great  many  flattened 
oval  proceffes  ;  thefe,  while  growing,  are  detached, 
but,  when  completely  formed,  their  bafes  unite  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  the  body  of  the  tooth,  to  which  the 
fangs  are  afterwards  added  ;  and,  as  the  fangs  are 
lengthened,  the  tooth  rifes  in  the  jaw.  This  is  what 
may  be  confidered  as  the  tooth  itfelf,  being  compofed 
of  the  fame  materials  as  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but,  in  addition,  there  is  another  fubftance* 
which  unites  all  the  fubftances  together,  laterally, 
into  one  mafs ;  this  is  fofter  than  the  fubftance  of  the 
tooth,  and,  upon  examination,  proves  to  be  fimilar,  in 
its  texture  and  formation,  to  common  bone. 

There  is  another  peculiarity,  refpefting  the  teeth 
of  the  elephant,  and  which  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  animal,  excepting  the  Jus  cethiopicus ; 
which  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  grinding  teeth 
belonging  to  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  confined  in  a 
cafe  of  bone,  fo  as  to  form  one  large  grinding  furface  ; 
and  the  teeth  are  pufhed  forward  from  behind,  inftead 
of  a  fecond  fet  being  formed  immediately  under  the 
fangs  of  the  firft,  as  in  other  animals.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  an  elephant  can  never  filed  his  teeth  in  the 
manner  of  other  animals.  The  anterior  layers  of  the 
grinders  are  gradually  worn  down  by  ufe,  when  the 
tangs  and  alveolar  proceffes  begin  to  be  ab  for  bed. 
Their  places  are  gradually  fupplied  by  the  next  la¬ 
mina* 
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min se  of  the  grinder  and  their  fangs-  coming  forward 
in  a  co  nil  a  nt  fucceiTion. 

i 

7.  Experiments  to  determine  the  Quantify  of  Tan¬ 
ning  Principle  and  Gallic  Acid  contained,  in  the  Bark 
of  various  Trees  .*  by>  George  Biggin,  Efq.- — An  ab~ 
/ftraft  of  this  article  will  be  found  in  the  Mifcella- 
neous  part  of  our  prefen t  Number. 

8.  Effay  on  the  Befolution  of  Algebraic  Equa¬ 

tions  :  attempting  to  dijlinguijli  particularly  the  real 
Principle  of  every  Method ,  and  the  true  Caufes  of 
the  Limitations  to  which  it  is  J abject :  by  Giffin  Wi-J- 
fon,  Efq,  j 

9.  On  different  Sorts  of  lame  ufed  in  Agriculture  t 
by  Smithfon  Tennant,  Efq.  F.R.S. — -This  fubjedt  was 
noticed  in  our  laft  Number. 

10.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Shell  and 
Bone :  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Efq.  F.R.S.— There  is  no 
part  of  the  firudlure  or  compoiltion  of  animals,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  not  defirabie  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with;  as  there  is  no  fadl  regarding  animal 
life,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  elucidates  the 
general  economy,  may  not,  more  or  lefs  direftlyf 
throw  feme  light  on  the  nature  and  removal  of  dif- 
eafe.  The  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  effay  has  been  lefs 
attended  to  than  might  have  been  expedted,  confider- 
ing  the  rank  that  Jubilances  of  this  kind  have,  for 
ages,  held  in  the  materia  medica.  On  this  account, 
we  (hall  tollow  the  very  ingenious  author  in  his  train 
of  experiments  with  foine  degree  of  minutenefs.  The  1 
follo  wing  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  was  adopt- 
ed  in  the  inquiry. 

When  fhells  were  examined,  they  were  immerfed 
in  acetous  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  diluted,  according  to 
cireumttances,  with  four,  five*  fix,  or  more  parts,  of 
diltilled  water,  and  the  folution  was  always  made 
without  heat. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  was  precipitated  by  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammoniac,  or  of  potafh  ;  and  phofphate  of 

lime 
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lime  (if  prefent)  was  previoufly  precipitated  by  pure 
or  cauftic  ammoniac. 

If  any  other  phofphats,  like  that  of  Coda,  was  fuf- 
pecfed,  it  was  difcovered  by  folution  of  acetite  of 
lead. 

Bones  and  teeth  were  alfo  fubje£ted  to  the  a£lion  of 
the  acetous,  or  diluted  and  muriatic  acids. 

The  diflblved  portion  was  examined  by  the  above- 
mentioned  precipitants ;  and,  in  experiments  where 
the  quantity  of  the  fubflance  would  permit,  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  was  alfo  feparat^d  by  nitric  or  fulphurie 
acid.  The  phofphoric  acid  thus  obtained  was  proved 
after  concentration  by  experiments,  which,  being  ufu~ 
ally  employed  for  fuch  purpofes,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  defcription. 

The  greater  part,  Mr.  Hatchett  obferves,  if  not  all, 
of  marine  (hells,  appear  to  be  of  two  defcriptions,  in 
refpe6f  to  the  fubflance  of  which  they  are  compofed: 
thofe  of  a  porcellaneous  afpefii  with  an  enamelled  fur- 
face,  and  which,  when  broken,  are  often,  in  a  flight 
degree,  of  a  fibrous  texture :  of  this  kind  are  various 
fpecies  of  valuta ,  cyprdca ,  &c.  The  fecond  fpecies 
•have  generally,  if  not  always,  a  firong  epidermis, 
under  which  is  the  flieU,  compofed  principally,  or  en¬ 
tirely,  of  the  fubftance  called  nacre ,  or  mother-of-pearl: 
fuch  are  the  oyjter ,  the  river-mufcle,  the  kaliotris 
iris ,  &c. 

c  Experiments  on  Porcellaneous  Shells  of 

this  defcription,  when  expofed  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
crucible,  during  about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour,  crackled, 
and  loft  the  colours  of  their  enamelled  fur  face ;  they 
did  not  emit  any  apparent  frnoke,  nor  any  fmell  like 
that  of  burnt  horn  or  cartilage.  Their  figure  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged,  excepting  a  few  flaws ;  and  they  be¬ 
came  of  an  opaque  white,  tinged  particularly  with 
pale  gray,  but  retained  part  of  their  original  glols. 
The  (hells  which  had  not  been  expofed  to  fire 
(whether  intire  or  in  powder),  dilToIved  with  great 
effervefcence  in  the  various  acids,  and  the  folution 

after- 
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afterwards  remained  colourlefs  and  tranfparent.  But 
the  ihells  which  had  been  burned,  upon  being  dif- 
folved,  depofited  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  animal  coal, 
and  thereby  the  prefence  of  fome  gluten  was  denoted, 
although  the  proportion  was  too  fmall  to  be  difcover- 
cd  in  the  folution  of  the  (hells  which  had  not  been 
burned.  The  various  folutions  were  filtrated,  and 
were  examined  by  pure  ammoniac  and  acetite  of 
lead ;  but  I  never  obtained  any  trace  of  phofphate  of 
lime,  nor  of  any  other  combination  of  phofphoric 
acid.  The  carbonate  of  lime  was  afterwards  preci¬ 
pitated  by  carbonate  of  ammoniac,  and  from  many 
experiments  it  appeared,  that  porcellaneous  (hells  con- 
hit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  animal  gluten/ 

Some  pate  Ike  from  Madeira  were  found  to  contain 
a  larger  portion  of  a  more  vifcid  gelatinous  fuhftance 
than  thofe  above-mentioned  ;  but  their  folution,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  gelatinous  fubflance,  afforded  nothing 
but  carbonate  of  lime. 

6  Experiments  on  Shells  compofed  of  Nacre ,  or 
Mother-of-pearl. — When  the  (hell  of  the  common 
oyfter  was  expofed  to  a  red  heat,  the  effedts  were  the 
fame  as  thofe  obferved  in  the  patellae ;  and  the  folution 
of  the  unburned  (hell  was  fimilar,  only  the  gelatinous 
part  was  rather  of  a  greater  confiftency. 

c  A  fpecies  of  the  river-mufcle  was  next  fubjecfed 
to  experiment:  this,  when  burned  in  a  crucible, 
emitted  much  fmoke,  with  a  llrong  fmell  of  burned 
cartilage,  or  horn;  the  (hell  throughout  became  of  a 
dark  gray,  and  exfoliated.  By  folution  in  the  acids 
.  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  matter  was  feparated  ; 
and  much  lefs  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  obtained 
from  a  given  weight  of  the  (hell,  than  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

f  Upon  immerfing  an  unburned  (hell  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  a  rapid  folution  and  effervefcence  at  firft  took 
place,  but  gradually  became  lefs,  fo  that  the  difen- 

gagement 
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gagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  to  be  per* 
ceived  only  at  intervals. 

*  At  the  end  of  two  days  I  found  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  dillolved  ;  but  a  feries  of 
membranes,  retaining  the  figure  of  the  (hell,  remain¬ 
ed,  of  which  the  epidermis  conftituted  the  firft. 

4  In  the  beginning,  the  carbonate  of  lime  was 
readily  dlffolved,  becaufe  the  acid  menftruum  had  an 
eafy  accefs ;  but,  after  this,  it  had  more  difficulty  to 
infinuate  itfelf  between  the  different  membranes,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  folution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was 
flower. 

s  During  the  folution,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
entangled,  and  retained  in  many  places  between  the 
membrane,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  cellular  ap¬ 
pearance. 

f  The  h  allot  is  iris ,  and  the  turbo  ol ear  ins ,  re- 
fembled  this  mufcle,  excepting  that  their  membra¬ 
naceous  parts  were  more  compa6t  and  denfe. 

4  Thefe  {hells,  when  deprived,  by  an  acid  men- 
ffruum,  of  their  hardening  fubftance,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  appear  to  be  formed  of  various  membranes,  ap¬ 
plied  firatnm  fuper  ftratum, 

4  Each  membrane  has  a  correfponding  coat  or  cruff 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  fo  fituated,  that  it  is 
always  between  every  two  membranes,  beginning 
with  the  epidermis,  and  ending  with  the  lalt  formed 
internal  membrane. 

c  The  animals  which  inhabit  thefe  ftratiSed  (hells 
increafe  their  habitation  by  the  addition  of  a  ftratum 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  fecured  by  a  new  membrane  ; 
and,  as  every  additional  ftratum  exceeds  in  extent 
that  which  was  previoufly  formed,  the  Iheil  becomes 
ftronger  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlarged,  and  the 
growth  and  age  of  the  animal  becomes  denoted  by 
the  number  of  the  ftrata  which  concur  to  form  the 
ill  ell. 

c  Although  the  haliotis  iris ,  and  the  turbo  oleariits , 
are  comppfed  of  the  true  mother-of-pearl,  1  was  in¬ 
i'  '  duced 
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duced  to  repeat  the  foregoing  experiments  on  fome  de¬ 
tached  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  fuch  as  are  brought 
from  China.  Thefe  experiments  I  need  not  defcribe, 
as  the  refill ts  were  precisely  the  lamed — -Pearls  them- 
felves  appeared  to  be  fimilar  in  compofition  to  the 
niother-of  pearl  from  which  they  were  taken. 

c  When  the  experiments  on  the  porcellaneous  (hells, 
and  on  thofe  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  are  compared, 
it  appears,  that  the  porcellaneous  Ihells  are  compofed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  fmall  portion  of 
gluten;  and  that  mother-of-pearl,  and  pearl,  do  not 
differ  from  thefe,  except  by  a  fmaller  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  inftead  of  being  limply 
cemented  by  animal  gluten,  is  intermixed  with,  and 
ferves  to  harden,  a  membranaceous  or  cartilaginous 
fubliance  ;  and  this  fubftance,  even  when  deprived  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  Hill  retains  the  figure  of  the 
ill  eh.  ‘  y 

‘  But,  between  thefe  extremes  there  will,  probably, 
be  found  many  gradations ;  and  thefe  we  have  the 
greater  reafon  to  expeft,  from  the  example  afforded 
by  the  -patellae,  which  have  been  lately  mentioned. 

c  Some  few  experiments  were  made  on  certain 
land-fhells,  and,  in  the  common  garden-fnail,  I  thought 
that  1  difcovered  fome  traces  of  phofphate  of  lime  ; 
but,t  as  I  did  not  find  any  in  the  helix  nemoralis ,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  prefence  of  phofphate 
of  lime  fhould  be  eoniidered  as  a  chemical  character 
of  land-fhells.’ 

The  next  experiments  were  made  on  the  covering 
fubliance  of  crultaceous  marine  animals.  Different 
fpecies  of  echini  were  firli  examined.  *■ — c  Portions  of 
thefe  were  feparately  immerfed  in  acetous,  muri¬ 
atic,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  each  of  which  they 
Were  completely  diffolved,  with  much  effervefcence, 

*  E chinas .  Corpus  fubrotundum,  crufla  ojfca  teflum,  fpinis  mobilibus 
fsepius  afpera.— -Lin.  Sjf.  Nat . 
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depositing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  thin  outer  Skin,  or  epi¬ 
dermis.  The  tranfparency  of  the  folutions  was  alfo 
difturb.ed  .by  a  portion  of  gluten,  which  remained  fuf- 
pended,  and  communicated  a  brownifh  colour  to  the 
liquors. 

c  The  folutions  in  acetous  and  diluted  nitric  acid 
were  filtrated;  after  which,  from  the  acetous  folution 
of  each  echinus,  I  obtained  a  precipitate  of  phofphate 
or  lead,  by  the  addition  of  acetite  of  lead ;  and,  haw 
ing  thus  proved  the  prefence  oi  phofphoric  acid,  I  fa- 
turated  the  nitric  folutions  with  pure  ammoniac,  by 
which  a  quantity  of  phofphate  of  lime  was  obtained, 
much  inferior,  however,  in  quantity,  to  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  was  afterwards  precipitated  by  carbo¬ 
nate  of. ammoniac.  '  '  : 

c  The  compofition  of  the  cruft  of  the  echinus  is, 
therefore,  different  from  that  of  marine  Shells ;  and, 
by  the  relative  proportions  and  nature  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  it  approaches  raoll  nearly  to  the  Shell's  of  eggs 
of  birds,  \vhich,  in  like  manner,  conftft  of  carbonate, 
with  a.fmall  portion  of  phofphate  of  lime,  cemented 
by  gluten.’ 

It  was  now  requisite  to  examine  the  compofition  of 
thofe  fuhftances  which  are  decidedly  called  crufta- 
ceous,  as  the  Shell  of  the  crab,  lobfter,  prawn,  and 
cray-ftih. 

e  Pieces  of  this  fubftance,  taken  from  various  parts 
of  thofe  animals,  was,  at  different  times,  immerfed  in 
acetous,  and  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  thofe  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  diluted  nitric  acid  produced  a  mo¬ 
derate  effervefcence,  and,  in  a  Short  time,  were  found 
to  be  foft  a  rut  elaftic,  of  a  yellowiih-white  colour,  and 
like  a  cartilage,  which  retained  the  original  figure. 

4  Idle  fame  effeQs  were  produced  by  acetous  acid, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  alfo,  the 
colouring  matter  remained,  and  was  foluble  in  al¬ 
cohol. 
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c  All  the  folutions,  both  acetous  and  nitric,  afford¬ 
ed  carbonate  and  phofphate  of  lime,  although  the 
former  was  in  the  largeft  proportion. 

c  There  is  reafon  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  phof¬ 
phate  of  lime,  mingled  with  the  carbonate,  is  a  che¬ 
mical  chara£leriftic  which  diftinguifhes  the  cruftaceous 
from  the  teflaceous  fubftances ;  and  that  the  principal 
difference  in  the  qualities  of  each,  when  complete,  is 
caufed  by  the  proportion  of  the  hardening  fubftances, 
relative  to  the  gluten  by  which  they  are  cemented ;  or 
by  the  abundance  and  confiftency  of  the  gelatinous, 
membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  fubftance,  in,  and 
on  which  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  phofphate  of  lime,  has  been  fecreted 
and  depofited. 

c  Moreover,  as  the  prefence  of  phofphate  of  lime, 
mingled  with  carbonate,  appears  to  be  a  chemical 
character  of  cruftaceous  marine  animals,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  Linnaeus  did  right  not  to 
place  the  echini  among  the  teflaceous  ones. 

*  The  prefence  of  phofphate  of  lime,  in  the  fub¬ 
ftance  which  covers  the  cruftaceous  marine  animals, 
appears  to  denote  an  approximation  to  the  nature  of 
bone,  which,  not  only  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Gahn,  but  by  the  united  teftimony  of  all  chemifts,  has 
been  proved  principally  to  confift  (as  far  as  the  offi- 
fying  fubftance  is  concerned)  of  phofphate  of  lime. 

f  This  confederation,  therefore,  induced  me  to  re¬ 
peat  the  above  experiments  on  bones  of  various 
animals. 

‘  It  is  fcarcely  neceftary  for  me  to  mention  the 
ufual  effe£ls  of  acids  on  bones  fteeped  in  them,  as  they 
are  known  to  every  phyfiologift  and  anatomift. 

‘  In  every  operation  of  this  nature,  the  offifving 
fubftance,  which  is  principally  phofphate  of  lime,  is 
diffolved,  and  a  cartilage  or  membrane,  of  the  figure 
of  the  original  bone,  remains ;  fo  that  the  ftrft  origin 
of  bones  appears  to  be  by  the  formation  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  or  cartilage,  of  the  iequifite  figure,  which, 

when 
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when  the  fubfequent  fecretion  of  the  offifying  fub¬ 
ftance  takes  place,  is  penetrated  by,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  more  or  lefs  converted  into,  the  ftate  of  bone. 

f  It  is  alfo  known,  that  the  nature  of  bone  is  more 
influenced  bv  the  greater  or  lefs  predominance  of 
the  membranaceous  or  cartilaginous  part,  than  by  any 
other  caufe.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  me  to  add  any 
thing  to  this  part;  and,  in  refpect  to  the  fubftance 
which  is  the  caufe  of  offiflcation,  little  alio  requires 
to  be  mentioned;  for  this  (as  already  has  been  ob- 
ferved)  is  known  principally  to  confrft  of  phofphate 
of  lime.  I  fhall  only,  therefore,  briefly  mention  the  re- 
fult  of  certain  experiments.’ 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that,  the  bones 
of  fifh,  fueh  as  thofe  of  falmon,  mackarei,  and  fixate, 
afford  phofphate  of  lime  ;  but  in  a  lefs  proportion  to 
the  cartilaginous  matter  than  is  found  in  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds,  &c.  He  alfo  found,  that  bones  in 
general,  and  teeth,  both  recent  and  calcined,  contain 
a  fma.ll  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  occafioning 
flight  eflervefcence  with  acids.  The  enamel  of  teeth 
was  entirely  foluble  in  acids,  whilft:  the  body  of 
the  tooth  refembles  bone,  in  the  quantity  of  foft  or 
membranous  matter  it  contains.  The  enamel  con- 
lifts  almolt  purely  of  phofphate  of  lime,  cemented 
by  a  very  fniall  quantity  of  gluten. 

Membranes  and  cartilages,  and  like  wife  horn, 
were  found  to  contain  no  calcareous  phofphate  or 
offifying  fubftance,  in  their  healthy  ftate.  The  horns 
of  the  flag,  or  buck,  are,  indeed,  an  exception,  and 
have  every  chemical  character  of  bone,  with  fome 
•  excefs  of  cartilage.*  The  bones  of  the  Gibralter 
rock  were  alfo  found  to  conftft  principally  of  phof- 

*  The  ingenious  author  has  fallen  into  an  error  here,  in  calling  the 
membranous  part  of  bone  cartilage ;  as  the  fubfbitution  of  cartilage  for 
bone,  during  the  growth  oF  an  animal,  is  not  brought  about  by  the 
converfion  of  cartilage  into  bone;  but  the  cartilage  is  abforbed,  to  tnake 
way  for  the  future  bone. 
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phate  of  lime,  cemented  together,  in  the  mafs,  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  burned  bones, 
the  membranous  part  has  been  removed.  The  length 
of  time  neceffary  to  effect  this  change  is  probably 
very  great ;  for,  after  having,  in  the  ufual  manner,  fteep- 
ed  in  muriatic  acid  the  os  humeri  of  a  man,  brought 
from  Hythe  in  Kent,  and  faid  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  Saxon  tomb,  the  remaining  cartilage  was  found 
nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  a  recent  bone. 


Art.  II.  A  Syftem  of  Difections.  With  Plates. 
%  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon.  Parts  IV.  and  V. 
Price  5s.  6d.  each.  Edinburgh,  1799.  Johnson, 
&c.  London. 

r]HHE  two  parts  here  announced  conclude  the 
Jib  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Bell’s  ingenious  and  ufeful 
work,  and  comprize  the  Diffeftion  of  the  whole  low¬ 
er  Extremity.* 

The  firft  fedtion  contains  remarks  introductory  to 
the  Diffedtion  of  the  Extremities;  the  Effects  of  the 
Muffles  and  Faffia  upon  the  Veffels;  and  the  Pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  Diftribution  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries. 
In  the  diliedtion  of  the  thigh,  Mr.  Bell  obffrves,  the 
method  of  investigation,  as  well  as  the  object  of  it, 
is  effentially  different  from  that  which  is  followed 
in  the  diffedlions  of  the  belly  and  thorax.  We  find 
tbejimbs  made  up  of  a  folid  muffular  fie  lb,  which 
furrounds  the  bones,  gives  fymmetry  and  action  to 
the  limbs,  and  poifes  the  trunk  upon  them ;  and, 
beftdes  the  integuments  common  to  every  part. of 
the  body,  we  find  them  covered  with  ftrong  faffia, 
or  the  aponeurotic  extenfion  of  prolonged  tendons, 
which  not  only  fupports  and  braces  the  muffles  in 

For  an  recount  of  the  former  parts,  fee  Medical  and  Chirurgica! 
Review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  55,  133. 

their 
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their  a&ions,  but  gives  the  limbs  a  defenfive  ftrength, 
by  forming  them  into  a  firm  concentrated  pillar. 

The  fibres  of  the  fafcia,  too,  mingling  with  the 
common  cellular  membrane,  dive  amongft  the  deeper 
mufcles,  and  divide  and  clafsthem  into  fafciculi,  having 
fimilar  powers,  and  fimultaneous  aCHcp.  We  find 
the  arteries  branching  among  the  mufcles,  and  ex- 
poled,  we  might  at  firft  fuppofe,  to  be  interrupted  in 
their  a&ions  amongft  thofe  aCtive  and  contractile 
parts;  but  thefe  arteries  have  energy  and  force  to 
overcome  or  refill  the  contraction  of'  the  mufcles  of 
the  limbs.  The  more  languid  flow  of  blood  in  the 
veins  is,  indeed,  left  expofed  to  cafual  interruption  by 
compreffion  of  the  mufcles;  but  this  preffure  upon 
the  veins  is  counteracted,  or  its  bad  effeCts  avoided, 
by  their  peculiar  diftribution.  In  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  in  the  neck,  and  all  fiefhy  parts,  there  are  two 
forts  of  veins : — the  ven<£  comites ,  accompanying  the 
arteries  through  their  whole  courfe  amongft  the 
mufcles ;  and  the  cutaneous  veins ,  which,  though 
like  the  others  they  receive  the  returning  blood  from 
the  arteries,  take  a  different  courfe  to  the  heart, 
emerge  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  mufcles,  and  re¬ 
turn  their  blood  by  a  fuperficial  diftribution  to  the 
heart.  We  obferve  no  fuch  variety  of  diftribution  In 
the  cheft  or  belly,  no  valves  to  counteract  the  retro¬ 
grade  impulfe  of  the  blood ;  becaufe  in  thefe  cavities 
there  is  no  occafional  and  partial  aCtion  of  parts,  by 
which  the  return  of  the  blood  can  be  retarded,  the 
preffure  being  uniform  through  the  whole  cavity; 
and  becaufe,  from  this  uniform  preffure,  no  diftribu¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  could  free  them. 

When  any  preffure  is  made  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  if  the  pregnant  uterus,  for  example,  fhould 
prefs  upon  the  veffels  of  the  pelvis,  or  a  fcirrhous 
tumour  fhould  arife  from  the  glands  of  the  groin  fur¬ 
rounding  the  crural  veffels,  the  veins  are  the  firft  to  dif¬ 
fer  ;  the  fupply  of  blood  is  not  diminifhed,  but  the  free 
return  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  caufing  oedema:  and 
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in  the  cafe  of  an  adventitious  tumour,  though  both 
arteries  and  veins  pafs  through  it,  the  arteries,  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  pulfation,  remain  free  and  pofleffed 
of  full  room  for  adtion,  however  large  the  tumour; 
while  the  veins,  being  more  paiiive,  having  no  action, 
are  encroached  upon  by  the  tumour,  and  compreffed, 
and  the  blood  made  to  ftagnate  in  their  dilated  ex¬ 
tremities. 

We  learn  from  this,  the  author  obferves,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  the  preffure  uniform  over  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  when  we  apply  bandages,  or 
comprefs  an  artery.  Were  it  poiiible  fo  uniformly  to 
comprefs  a  limb,  from  the  toes  to  the  top  of  the  thigh, 
as  to  leave  no  part  unincluded  or  unfupported  (unlefs 
in  inflammation  of  the  parts),  almoft  any  degree  of 
compreffion  might  be  ufed;  for  in  that  cafe  the  blood 
would  flow  uniformly  over  the  whole  limb;  and, 
though  ftifled  in  a  degree,  no  part  would  be  over¬ 
loaded  with  blood. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  parti¬ 
cular  diffedtion  of  the  fafcia,  the  glands,  veffels,  and 
nerves;  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  all  thefe  parts, 
as  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  veins,  a  fubjedl,  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  almoft  wholly  indebted 
for  to  the  late  Mr.  Hunter;  varicofe,  and  other  tu¬ 
mours  connedled  with  veins,  are  jikewife  fpoken  of. 

Speaking  of  difeafes  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  low¬ 
er  extremities,  the  author  objedls  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Ferriar,  refpedting  the  nature  of  the  {welling  of 
the  thigh,  incident  to  women  after  child-birth.  Fie 
confiders,  that  the  flute  of  the  limb  in  thefe  cafes 
is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  critical  fwelling  than  a 
mere  local  affection,  as  Dr.  Ferriar  fuppofed;  and 
that  the  obftrudtion  and  inflammation  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics  may  be  more  naturally  explained,  upon  the  idea 
that  this  inflammation  is  fympathetic,  and  communi¬ 
cated  from  the  extremities  of  the  lymphatics  to  their 
trunks,  than  that  the  difeafe  is  primarily  in  the  lym¬ 
phatics. 
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phatics,  and  their  affe&ion  the  caufe  of  the  fwelling 
of  the  limb. 

i  ' 

On  the  fubjeft  of  tumours  in  the  groin,  the  difeafes 
which  may  be  miftaken  and  confounded  with  each 
other  are  pointed  out  and  explained :  thefe  are,  fe¬ 
moral  or  crural  hernia,  with  inguinal ;  bubo,  with 
femoral  hernia,  common  fcrofulous  abfceffes  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  with  the  lumbar  abfcefs ;  and  lumbar 
abfcels,  with  difeafe  of  the  hip-joint. 

It  is  not  at  every  point,  the  author  ohferves,  under 
the  ligament  of  the  thigh,  that  the  femoral  hernia  is 
found  to  protrude ;  but  only  between  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  os  pubis.  It  is  immediately 
in  the  bend  of  the  groin,  and  towards  the  infide,  fo 
that  it  is  very  near  the  feat  of  inguinal  hernia,  from 
which,  when  inflammation  and  fwelling  have  come 
on,  obfcuring  the  fpermatic  chord,  it  is  difficult,  and 
fometimes  impoffible,  to  diftinguifli  it.  But  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  of  no  great  importance,  as  our  operation  has 
only  to  be  the  more  cautioufly  conduced  in  the  firfl: 
ftage.— ' The  lumbar  abfcefs,  when  it  points  in  the 
groin,  commonly  appears  upon  the  outfide  of  the  fe¬ 
moral  artery,  nearer  the  os  ilium. 

RefpeSing  the  accidents  and  difeafes  of  the  arteries 
in  the  thigh,  many  important  obfervations  occur.  The 
popliteal  aneurifm,  likewife,  is  treated  of  minutely, 
and  die  preference  due  to  the  high  operation,  over 
the  old  method,  examined.  In  the  operation  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  not  only  requifite  to  under¬ 
hand  the  anatomy  and  diffeSion  of  the  parts,  but  the 
means  of  hitting  thofe  parts  accurately  in  the  living 
body.  Here,  for  inftance,  the  courfe  of  the  fartorius 
mufcle  is  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  not  ealily 
brought  into  fuch  action  as  will  (hew  its  courfe  on 
the  limb  ;  but  if  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  we  attempt  to  drove  it  Tideways  with  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  it  will  be  brought  to  fwell,  and  (hew  its 
courfe.  The  incifion  is  to  be  made  on  the  inner 
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margin  of  this  mufcle,  beginning  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  following  the  curve  of  the 
mufcle.  In  purfuing  the  frit  incifon  under  trie  far- 
torius  (its  upper  furface  being  kept  in  adhefon  with 
the  integuments),  and  betwixt  the  origin  of  the  v  a  ft  ns 
internits,  and  the  infertion  of  the  addublor  magnus 
into  the  thigh-bone,  we  find  the  artery  covered  by 
irregular  fibres  of  the  fafcia.  There  appears  to  be  no 
forefight  nor  method  of  operating  which  can  enfure 
fuccefs  in  this  operation,  except  by  guarding  againft 
too  large  an  incifion ;  By  the  accuracy  w.iih  which  it 
is  made  to  correfpond  with  the  point  of  the  artery  to 
be  tied ;  and  by  taking  care  that,  in  uncovering  the 
artery,  the  parts  are  not  too  much  loofened,  efpe- 
cial.lv  the  fartorius  mufcle.  When  the  wound  is  ex- 
tenfive  (and  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  avoid  it  in  a 
big  and  rat  man),  a  large  fuppurating  fore  is  the  con- 
fequence  ;  and  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  the 
fmufes  forming  up  along  the  fide  of  the  artery,  which 
fometimes  takes  place,  even  in  the  moil  dexterous  ope¬ 
ration.  The  confequence  of  this  fate  of  the  artery 
is,  that,  inf  ead  of  being  fupported  by  the  furrounding 
parts,  it  lies  furrounded  with  matter;  the  ligatures, 
like  fetons,  keep  up  the  difcharge  ;  and,  the  veffel 
ulcerating,  the  patient  dies  by  the  lofs  of  blood,  if  not 
by  one  gufh,  at  leaf  by  fucceffive  fmaller  bleedings. 
Another  circumfance  with  regard  to  the  fartorius 
mufcle  is,  that,  when  it  is  left  ioofe  in  the  wound, 
it  fwells  and  fills  up  the  opening,  fo  that  the  matter  is 
confined. 

Having  defended  the  anatomy  of  the  ham,  and  of 
the  aneurifm  at  this  place,  the  author  makes  a  com- 
parifon  or  the  different  methods  of  operating  for  its 
relief.  Without  deciding  in  this  important  quefion, 
he  remarks,—'  that  the  of  enfible  reafon  for  the  new 
method  of  operating,  viz.  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  is,  that  the  artery  may  be  fuppofed  to  partake 
more  of  the  difeafe,  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to 
the  tumour.  But  this  is  putting  the  merit  ot  the 
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operation  upon  an  in fe cure  footing ;  for  we  know 
that  the  difeafed  ftate  of  the  arterial  fyftem  is  always 
greater  towards  the  trunks,  and  that  it  is  gradually 
encroaching  upon  the  extremities ;  that  the  difeafe  is 
common  to  all  the  fyftem,  though  the  peculiar  fit  na¬ 
tion  of  the  artery  fubjects  it  to  additional  rifks.  Thefe 
may  even  be  increafed  by  the  circumftances  of  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  general  habits  or  way  of  life ;  but  efpecially 
this  difeafe  is  frequent  in  fuch  as  keep  the  joint  ha¬ 
bitually  bent,  but  are  liable  to  occaftonal  violent  ef- 
forts  of  the  limb,  and  chiefly  of  the  gaftrocnemii 
mufcles.  It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  horfemen 
were  more  efpecially  expofed  to  it ;  and  that  clafs  of 
rnen  ftill  continue  to  be  the  great  fufferers  by  this  dif¬ 
eafe.  Whatever  may  be  our  reafoning  upon  this  facf, 
it  is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  fome  caufe  which 
afteffs  the  portion  of  the  artery  which  is  fubjebt  to 
the  flexion  of  the  joint  only;  and  if  the  ligature  can 
be  as  eafily  and  effect ually  fecured  three  inches  above 
the  joint,  as  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  it  will  be 
as  eflfebtually  removed  from  thofe  caufes  of  failure  of 
the  artery  which  are  peculiar  to  .the  joint,  and  there 

will  be  lefs  chance  of  the  general  affeblion  of  the 

•  ^ 

trunks  having  reached  fo  far.  The  better  reafons  for 
preferring  the  new  operation  feems  to  be,  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  operating  in  the  ham ;  the  depth  at  which  the 
artery  lies  ;  and,  confequently,  the  difficulty  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  ligature  accurately :  and,  when  the  operation 
fucceeds,  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  limb  is  apt 
to  remain,  probably  arifing  from  the  great  nerve  being 
fo  much  expofed  in  the  operation,  that  it  muff  partake 
of  the  inflammation,  and  remain  in  the  midft  of  the 
parts  condenfed  and  hardened  in  confequence  of  it. 
The  power,  or  conveniency  rather,  which  the  higher 
operation  gives,  of  tying  the  artery  again  and  again, 
following  it  up  the  thigh  as  the  ligatures  fucceflively 
give  way,  is  but.  a  forlorn  hope ;  whilft,  in  the  lower 
operation,  amputation  can  be  more  conveniently  done, 
and  with  better  expectation  of  fuccefs.  But  the  fupe- 
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riority  of  the  new  operation  mutt  be  finally  determined 
by  thofe  gentlemen  whofe  ingenuity  and  profeffional 
fkiil  have  already  done  fo  much,  and  whofe  opportu¬ 
nities  are  unlimited.’ 

The  author’s  remarks  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  arteries,  when  the  principal 
trunk  has  been  obliterated,  are  highly  ingenious,  and 
of  great  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view.— 
{  We  fhould  naturally  conceive,’  he  obferves,  4  upon 
a  fuperficial  view,  that,  where  the  trunk  of  an  artery 
is  tied,  the  collateral  arteries  enlarge  merely  as  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  greater  impulfe  of  blood  into  them. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  impinging  of  the 
blood  upon  their  coats  which  diftends  them;  fince, 
when  their  extremities  are  tied,  as  after  amputation, 
they  do  not  dilate  ;  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
collateral  arteries  in  aneurifm,  we  fee  that  there  is  not 
a  dilatation  or  extenfion  of  the  coats  merely,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  increafe  of  the  flrength  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  coats,  as  in  the  natural  growth  of  the 
arteries.  We  have  to  fhew  how  the  arteries  become 
tortuous,  alfo,  as  they  increafe  in  power  ;  and  we 
hope  to  fhew  that  this  tortuous  figure  of  the  artery  is 
the  great  means  of  the  additional  exertion. 

c  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  remarks  upon  the  cafe  already 
quoted,  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  Terpentine 
courfe  which  arteries  take,  as  illuilrating  the  increafe 
and  convolutions  of  the  artery  of  the  arm  in  aneu- 
rifmal  varix.  This  change  he  fuppofes  to  happen— 
“  bee  a  ufe  the  artery  is  lengthened,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  preferve  its  courfe  — and  that  it  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  diftention  of  the  blood.  Mr.  John  Bell,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  has  objedled 
to  the  reafoning  of  Dr.  Hunter,  but  has  come  nearly 
to  the  fame  conclufion.— cc  it  is  merely,”  fays  he, 
<£  a  confequence  of  the  long-continued  preffure  of 
the  blood :  it  is  this  only  which  can  account  for  the 
flowly-increafing  tortuofity  in  the  temples  or  hands 
of  an  old  man,  or  the  fudden  tortuofity  which  the 
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newly-dilated  artery  a  flumes,  after  the  operation  for 
aneurifm.”  (P.  291'.)—' When  the  funftions.  of  an 
artery  are  confldered,  this  matter  will  appear  in  a 
different  light.  As  the  artery  poflefles  a  power  of 
accelerating  the  blood,  or  of  circulating  it  by  an 
action  alternating  with  the  heart,  the  force  exerted 
by  an  artery  upon  the  blood  mu  ft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  artery.  A  portion  of  an  artery,  of 
the  length  of  three  inches,  will  have  a  greater  power 
of  accelerating  the  blood  than  one  ot  two  inches, 
though  they  are  equal  in  diameter;  there  being  in 
the  one  a  greater  latitude  of  aftion  than  in  the  other. 
The  combination  of  the  mufcular  re-aftion  of  the  f  rit 
artery,  exerted  to  accelerate  the  blood,  will,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  be  as  three  to  two. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  increafed  length  of  an 
artery,  which  has  aflumed  the  ferpentine,  zig-zag 
courfe,  which  arteries  take  in  the  feveral  inftances 
already  mentioned,  as  in  the  temporal  arteries,  when 
a  great  tumour  grows  upon  the  head,  in  the  collateral 
arteries  in  aneurifm,  and  in  the  brachial  artery  in  the 
aneurifmal  varix,  is  a  means  of  additional  force  and 
power  to  the  circulation.  It  feems  to  depend  upon 
the  fame  principle,  and  to  be  confonant  to  the  fame 
laws  which  influence  the  increafe  of  the  artery  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  in  mufcular  ftrength.  That  part  of  the 
member  which  remains  beyond  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  in  the  operation  for  aneurifm,  comes  to  aft 
upon  the  collateral  branches  in  a  manner  ftriftly  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  way  in  which  a  great  tumour  growing 
upon  the  limb,  or  upon  the  head,  afts  upon  the 
arteries  of  the  part.  The  arteries  become  enlarged 
and  tortuous,  with  an  increafe  of  pulfation  and  force ; 
or  the  limb  afts  upon  its  collateral  arteries  as  its 
growth  did  upon  the  trunk,  there  being  fuch  an  ef~ 
reft  mutually  exifting  between  the  increafe  of  the 
member  in  bulk,  and  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the. 
arteries  which  fupply  it.  The  ferpentine  form  of  the 
arteries  in  old  age,  is  the  natural  courfe  of  the  eco- 
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nomy  afling  In  a  uniform  tenor  from  childhood.  It  is 
a  mark  of  the  gradual  failure,  and  a  means  of  fup- 
porting  the  afiion,  of  the  fyftem. 

6  The  increafe  of  the  collateral  arteries  after  the 
operation  for  aneurifm,  which,  from  experience,  we 
know  to  be  the  harbinger  of  a  fuccefsfu!  termination, 
and  of  the  doling  of  the  trunk,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  fame  principle.  It  fhews  a  degree  of  youth¬ 
ful  pliancy  in  the  branches ;  it  proves  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  limb  has  fucceeded  ;  that  the  current 
of  blood  has  changed  ;  and  .  that  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
is  left  dormant,  to  take  thofe  changes  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  to  preclude  the  flow  of  blood/ 

'  t  /'  X,  ‘  -  t'  '  ./v  fT.  •  ••  *'/ 

The  difleflion  of  the  leg  and  foot  occupies  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  volume,  but  contains  nothing 
that  need  detain  us  longer. 


Art.  III.  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the  Year  1799: 
exhibiting  a  concife  View  of  the  late  ft  and  moft  im¬ 
portant  Difcoveries  in  Medicine  and  Medical  Phi - 
lofophv .  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D.  and 
Andrew  Duncan,  Jun.  M.D.  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phpji clans,  Edinburgh.  Vol.  IV". 

Octavo,  580  pages,  price  8s.  Edinburgh,  1800. 

» 

THE  firft  feHion  of  the  volume  before  us,  and 
which  contains,  as  ufual,  an  Analyfis  of  Books, 
Con  lifts  of  eleven  articles,  moft  of  which  have  already 
palled  under  our  notice,  viz.  the  Treatifes  of  Drs. 
leaner,  Pearfon ,  and  Woodville ,  on  Cow-pox ;  Bed- 
does,  on  Confumption  ;  Drake,  and  Fowler,  on  the 
Ufe  of  the  Digitalis  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Emulation  at  Paris;  and  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Inftitute  of  Paris. — Of  the  twro  laft,  wTe  have,  from 
time  to  time,  exhibited  many  of  the  moft  interefting 
articles. 
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Of  the  foreign  publications  which  have  not  reached 
us,  and  of  which  an  account  is  here  given,  the  firft 
is — Des  Carac teres ,  du  Traitement ,  8(c. :  i.  e.  On  the 
Character  and  Mode  of  Treatment  of  Herpes ,  and 
Palfy  of  the  lower  Extremities;  on  Convnlfions ,  Hoop- 
ing-cough ,  Epilepfj ,  Tetanus ;  on  the  Cure  of 

Vomica  and  Tubercular  Confumption ,  by  Means  of 
the  Rhus  radicals ,  Narcijfus  pratorum,  and  Agaricus 
piperatus  :  by  Andre  Dufrefnoy,  M.D.  and  Botanical 
ProfeJJ'or  at  Valenciennes .  Odtavo.  Paris,  1799.— 
This  work  is  an  enlarged  re -publication  of  one  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1788,  and  contains 
a  variety  of  general  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  in 
which  the  remedies  above-mentioned  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  author.  The  rhus  radicans  is  an  acrid 
plant,  ready  to  excite  inflammation  when  applied  to 
the  fkin,  and  was  employed  by  the  author,  in  infufion, 
in  cafes  of  herpes,  with  advantage.  It  is  faid,  like- 
wife,  to  have  completely  fiicceeaed  in  the  cure  of  pa¬ 
ra  ly  11  s,  employed  in  J:he  form  of  .extract ;  but  as  it 
has  been  given  in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce, 
three  times  a  day,  and  that  without  exerting  any  fal¬ 
lible  adtion,  we  think  its  medicinal  powers  may  be 
queftioned,  at  ieaft  in  the  form  here  propofed. 

The  narcijjus  is  highly  fpoken  of  for  the  cure  of 
epileptic  and  other  fpafmodic  difeafes.  Its  action 
was  that  of  a  mild  emetic.- — The  advantages  derived 
from  the  employment  of  the  dried  powder  of  the 
agaricus  piper  atns,  and  deli  ci of  us,  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints,  are  too  vaguely  defended,  the  editors  obferve, 
to  authorife  any  conclufion  with  regard  to  their  real 
efficacy  in  thole  cafes. 

Experiments  on  Stimulated  Mufcular  and  Nervous 
Fibres ,  with  Conjectures  on  the  Chemical  Procejs  of 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Life:  by  Frederic  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.  Vol.  1L— This  treatife  was  publifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1797  ;  it  contains  little,  therefore,  that 
has  not  found  its  wTay  very  generally  to  the  public  : 

the 
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the  fubjecl  has  frequently  been  before  our  readers* 
which  makes  it  unnecelfary  for  us  now  to  dwell  on  it. 

Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Hufeland,  Pro-feffor  of  Medicine  at  Jena. 
7  volumes,  oclavo. — This  Journal  extends  from  the 
year  1795  to  1799,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of 
praftical  facts :  through  it  a  number  of  powerful  re¬ 
medies  have  either  been  originally  brought  into  no¬ 
tice,  or  their  ufe  extended.  Among  ft  thefe,  the  plied- 
landrinm  aquaticum  is  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  hectic 
fever  and  phthifis;  but,  as  appears  to  us,  on  no  very 
certain  grounds. 

The  nux  vomica  is  another  article  whofe  effects  are 
here  fpoken  of,  and  which,  from  its  aftive  properties, 
is  doubtlefs  capable  of  becoming  an  ufeful  remedy. 
Its  fentible  effects  are,  giddinefs,  anxiety,  febrile  (bak¬ 
ing,  followed  by  general  infenfibility,  efpecially  of 
the  limbs,  and  a  coffvulfive  ftretching :  it,  likewife, 
fome times  produces  delirium.  It  was  of  great  fervice 
in  dyfentery  ;  and  a  fevere  cafe  of  afthma  is  related, 
which  was  completely  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 
It  was  given  in  the  dofe  of  lour  grains  of  the  watery 
extract  twice  a  day. 

A  cafe  of  madnefs  is  related  by  Dr.  Bucholz,  of 
Weimar,  faid  to  have  been  cured  by  the  gratiola ,  or 
hedge-hyjffbp.  It  operated  as  a  draftic  purge.  Some 
remarks,  likewife,  occur  on  the  ufe  of  carduus  bene - 
dictus  in  catarrh,  and  on  the  camomile ,  as  promoting 
the  growth  of  granulations  ;  but  they  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  The  obfervations  on  the  internal  ufe  of 
phofphorus  have  already  been  noticed  by  us. 

The  mild  vegetable  alkali  (carbonas  potajjie)  is 
highly  fpoken  of,  as  a  remedy  in  convuffions,  by  Dr. 
Michaelis,  of  Hamburgh.  Twenty  drops  of  the  oi 
tart .  per  deliq.  were  given  to  a  child,  three  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Michaelis  was  led  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy 
from  having  repeated  M.  Humboldt’s  experiments 
on  nervous  excitation,  and  witneffed-  the  remarkable 
effefts  of  the  alkaline  falls.  Thefe  evidently  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  inexcitability  from  excefs  of  ftimulus,  and  that 
fo  rapidly,  that  no  motions  took  place,  exa 611  y  as 
with  regard  to  opium :  hence  their  probable  utility  as 
antifpafmodics. 

The  fecond  fedfion  of  the  Annals  commences  with 
a  Cafe  of  Suppreffion  of  Urine  and  Stools,  occalioned 
by  the  retroveriion  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  which 
terminated  fatally  :  by  the  late  Dr.  Rofs,  Phvfician 
at  Hamburgh. — -This  is  an  inftrudtive  cafe,  but  does 
not  well  admit  of  abridgement. 

2.  c  Cafe  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  where  the  Pla¬ 
centa  teas  expelled  four  Hours  before  the  Birth  of  the 
Ch  ild  d  by  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Surgeon,  at  Ampthill, 
Bedfordfhire. — In  this  cafe,  notwithftanding  it  was 
nearly  three  hours  from  the  firft  protrufion  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  through  the  os  uteri,  to  its  complete  expulfion 
through  the  os  externum,  the  patient  loft  very  little 
more  blood  than  women  ufually  do  wdien  the  pla¬ 
centa  is  expelled  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  nor  did 
any  haemorrhage  of  confequence  take  place,  from  the 
expulfion  of  the  placenta  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
which  was  full  four  hours. 

The  two  next  articles  contain  Remarks  on  Cow- 
pox,  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Pearfon,  a  fubjedl  w  ith 
w7hich  our  readers  are  already  well  acquainted. 

5.  ‘  Obfervations  on  the  Pemphigus  Major  of 

Sauvages :  by  Dr.  R.  Hall,  Phvfician  at  Jedburgh.’— 
The  reader  will  recoiled!  forne  remarks  of  the  author, 
on  the  fame  fubjedt,  in  the  laft  year's  volume  of 
Annals  of  Medicine.  The  difeafe  re-appeared  in  one 
of  the  patients  whofe  cafe  wras  before  related. — c  Mrs. 
H.  had,  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  prefent  at¬ 
tack,  been  occafionaily  fubjedi  to  flight  febrile  pa- 
roxyfms,  for  which  bark,  &c.  had  been  prescribed, 
but  were  never  diligently  employed. 

*  Towards  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July  fhe  was 
feized  with  giddinefs  and  head-ach ;  a  fenfe  of  great 
laffitude  and  weaknefs,  with  other  precurfory  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  of  fever.  On  the  following  morning  her  fkin 
was  preternaturally  hot  ;  pulfe  frequent,  weak,  and 
irregular;  head-ach  rather  more  violent;  refpiration 
fomewhat  oppreffed ;  was  thirfty,  but  not  coftive ;  her 
tongue  parched,  but  not  foul.  She  had  paffed  a  r e fi¬ 
le  fs  and  uneafy  night,  and  faid,  that  (he  now  appre¬ 
hended  the  nature  of  her  difeafe  would  prove  fimilar 
to  that  which  (lie  had  experienced  laft  year.  In  the 
evening  a  Tingle  vehicle  appeared  on  the  thigh. 

c  SOth.- — She  had  been  equally  reftlefs  as  non  the 
foregoing  night ;  and,  to  an  aggravation  of  the  former' 
fymptoffis,  were  now  fuperadded  great  irritability  of 
the  fyftem,  and  frequent,  but  irregular,  fhiverings.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  day  five  more  veficles  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

f  Augufl  lit.— A  fmall  one  appeared  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  By  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  all  the  febrile  fympto ms  had  fuffered, 
a  confiderable  abatement,  but  (he  continued,  for  a 
few  days,  affeQed  with  much  languor  and  debility ; 
had  a  flight  exacerbation  of  fever  every  night,  with 
an  evident  apyrexia  in  the  morning. 

c  Towards  the  decline  of  the  complaint  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  fmall  pimples  came  on,  efpecially  about  the 
neck  and  arms,  fimilar  to  thofe  excited  by  nettle- 
burning,  but  which  foon  went  off,  without  any  bad 
fymptom.  The  difeafe  was  mild,  in  comparifon  with 
that  ike  had  fuftained  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
ihorter  in  the  term  of  its  duration.  The  veficles  were 
few  in  number,  and  wholly  confined  to  the  external 
furface  of  the  body.  Thofe  that  did  appear  were 
filled,  however,  in  like  manner,  with  a  yellowifii  ferurn, 
and  of  the  fame  magnitude  as  on  the  former  occa- 
fion :  they  were  painful  upon  being  touched,  but  the 
circumjacent  fkin  was  not  much  inflamed.  Of  two 
or  three  that  were  punflured  (lie  corfiplained  a  good 
deal,  and  obferved,  that  her  fenfatidns  after  the  Ope¬ 
ration  were  fimilar,  as  {he  conceived,  to  what  would 
have  been  felt  by  her  upon  the  application  of  any  cow 
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fofive  or  cauftic  matter  to  the  fame  part  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  moll  diligent  fcrutiny,  I  could  not  difcover 
that  any  perfon,  either  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood* 
had  been  affe£ted  with  a  fimilar  complaint ;  nor  was 
the  difeafe  communicated  to  any  one,  although,  both 
now,  and  in  the  preceding  attack,  the  patient  had,  at 
my  particular  requeft,  continued  to  allow  a  perfon  to 
deep  with  her  during  the  whole  period  of  her  illnefs, 

4  Both  during  the  progrefs,  and  at  the  height  of 
the  difeafe,  fome  of  the  fluid  with  which  the  veficles 
were  filled  was  taken,  and  with  it  I  inoculated  my- 
felf  and  two  other  perfons,  in  both  arms,  making 
three  punftures  in^sach  arm.  In  one  of  the  patients* 
on  the  day  after  the  infertion  of  the  matter,  a  Angle 
punfture  exhibited  a  very  flight  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  not,  however,  more  than  what  frequently  occurs 
from  a  fcratch  or  puncture  made  with  a  clean  i  n  ft  ru¬ 
men  t  :  but  neither  in  this  patient,  nor  in  the  other 
two,  was  any  conftitutional  effect,  or  the  leaft  percep¬ 
tible  indifpofition,  produced.  The  refult  of  thefe  at¬ 
tempts  to  communicate  the  difeafe,  by  inoculation 
and  conta£t,  although  not,  perhaps,  fufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  to  prove  decifive  of  the  queftion,  is  at  leaft 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  hypothefis  of  thofe  who 
aflert  the  contagious  nature  of  pemphigus,  and  tends 
ftrongly  to  lupport  and  confirm  the  negative  com 
clufion. 

4  From  the  foregoing  ftatement  it  would  appear, 
that  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  deduced, 
c  1ft.  That  pemphigus  is  a  difeafe  of  which  per¬ 
fons  are  fulceptible  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of 
their  lives, 

4  2dly.  That  the  difeafe  originates  wdiere  no  fource 
of  infection  can  poffibly  be  difcovered,  and  feems  ge¬ 
nerally  conne61ed  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  aflFeffion 
of  the  whole  fyftem. 

c  Sdly.  That  patients  labouring  under  it  may  have 
eonftant  intercourfe  with  others,  and  yet  never  corm 
municate  the  difeafe  ro  any  of  them, 
vox.  vii.  D 
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c  4thly.  That  the  difeafe  is  not  communicable,  like 
the  cow-pox  or  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation. 

c  On  the  whole,  when  we  comprehenfively  furvey 
the  evidence  recorded  by  recent  writers  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  as  well  as  that  furnifhed  by  the  prefent,  and 
former  cafes,  we  mull,  I  apprehend,  be  neceffarily  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  pemphigus  major  of  Sauvages  is: 
an  affection,  merely  fporadic,  and  not  of  a  contagious 
nature.’ 

6.  A  Letter  from  Dr .  Mitchill  of  New  York ,  ivitli 
Speculations  concerning  the  perfpirahle  Fluids  of  thet 
Human  Body. — Our  readers  are  not  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Profeffor  Mite  hill's  ideas  on  the  fubje£l 
of  contagion  and  peftilence.  In  the  paper  before  US; 
he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  matter  of  infenftble 
perfpiration,  in  paffing  off  from  the  furface  of  the 
body,  leaves  behind,  as  it  evaporates,  fome  of  its 
more  fixed,  faline,  and  foeculent  parts,  together  with 
a  portion  of  carbon,  phofphorus,  and  fepton  (azote), 
with  fometimes  an  overplus  of  oxygen.  Hence  is 
produced  a  poifonous  or  ftimulant  matter,  which  irri¬ 
tates  or  inflames  the  organ  of  feeling,  producing 
various  itchings,  pimples,  blotches,  tetters,  fores,  &c. 
being,  in  fa£t,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  diftempers 
of  the  fkiii.  That  the  matter  thus  generated  on  the 
furface  is  of  an  acid  nature  (fome  modification  of  the 
feptic  or  nitrous  acid),  he  infers,  from  the  four  fmell 
proceeding  from  clothes  that  have  been  copioufly  im¬ 
bued  with  Jiveat ,  and  from  their  difpofition,  in  fuch 
circumftances,  to  become  rotten. 

Befides  the  cutaneous  affeftions  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  this  fource*  the  author  imagines,  that  thefe 
feptic  productions  are  capable  of  injuring  the  con- 
ftitution  generally  ^  caufing,  by  a  direCt  ftimulant 
operation  on  the  heart  and  fanguiferous  veffels,  afteF 
they  are  conveyed  thither  through  the  abforbents  ant¬ 
ing  from  the  cuticular  furface,  various  grades  of  fe¬ 
brile  difturbance,  of  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
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continued  forms,  and  inducing  diftempered  motions, 
glandular  fwellings,  buboes,  See.  in  the  lymphatic 
fyftem,  as  they  pafs  through  its  branches. 

Another  property  of  thefe  fuppofed  corrupted  fluids 
is,  to  be  volatilized  by  the  heats  of  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  thus  the  author  fuppofes  infection  may  b% 
excited  and  communicated;  thus,  alfo,  colleftions  of 
animal  fubftances,  or  of  other  fubftances  imbued 
with  animal  exhalations,  become  the  frequent  fource* 
of  contagions.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  fpecula- 
lions  here  advanced,  then  alkalies,  and  foap,  and 
lime,  are  the  proper  antidotes  of  contagion,  and  their 
mode  of  aClion  fufficiently  apparent. 

7.  *  Hijlovy  of  a  Cafe ,  terminating  fuccefsfulh 

in  which  an  Inverted  Uterus  was  extirpated :  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Hunter,  Surgeon,  Dumbarton.’— This  lin¬ 
gular  cafe  occurred  in  a  young  woman,  a  few  days 
fubfequent  to  delivery  of  her  firft  child.  Complain** 
ing  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  on  examination  by  the 
vagina,  a  tumour  was  felt  of  the  lize  and  lhape  of  a 
large  pear,  adhering  to  the  uterus  with  great  firmnefs, 
and  the  apex  projecting  beyond  the  os  uteri  into  the 
vagina.  Different  attempts  were  made  to  feparate 
the  tumour  from  the  uterus,  but  without  fuccefs. 
It  gradually  defeended,  and  at  length  was  entirely 
protruded,  and  together  with  it  the  whole  body  of 
the  uterus  completely  inverted.— c  With  fome  difficul¬ 
ty/  the  author  obferves,  c  the  lump  was  feparated  from 
the  fundus  uteri,  to  which  it  ftrongly  adhered.  I 
endeavoured  then  to  reduce  the  inverfion  ;  but  after 
ufing  every  mean,  that  I  could  think  of,  and  fome- 
times  confiderable  force,  for  about  two  hours,  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  alteration,  it  was  thought  belt  to 
leave  off.  During  the  whole  trial  the  patient  felt  no 
pain ;  and  although  the  womb  was  feveral  times 
fqueezed  with  confiderable  force,  it  appeared  in- 
fenfibie. 

*  The  leaving  the  uterus  in  that  fituation  gave 
jne.  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs  ;  and,  being  afraid  that 
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expofure  to  cold  would  produce  fatal  fymptoms,  after 
confiderable  trouble  it  was  forced  back  into  the 
vagina,  in  its  inverted  date. 

O  7  0  # 

‘  Next  day  ftrong  pains  came  on,  and  it  was  again 
protruded. 

‘  The  womb  was  a  fecond  time- returned  into  the 
vagina,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  eight  days. 
During  all  that  time  i^o  pain  Was  experienced,  except 
the  flight  inconvenience  of  drawing  off  the  water 
twice  a  day. 

4  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  the  proJapfus 
again  took  place,  attended  with  pains,  as  formerly. 
It  was  now  wifhed  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  ftate,  as  the  water  would  be  thus  difcharged ; 
and  the  fupporting  it  with  a  bandage  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  uftng  force  to  place  it  in  an  unnatural  fitua¬ 
tion  within  the  vagina.  Excepting  a  flight  (hooting 
pain  through  the  tumour,  no  other  uneafinefs  was 
yet  felt. 

*  When  the  womb  firfl  came  down  it  was  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  a  finall  pine-apple,  and  felt  hard :  the  fe¬ 
cond  time  it  was  fmaller,  but  {fill  harder.  Before  re¬ 
turning  it  into  the  vagina  a  trial  was  always  made  to 
reduce  it  ;  but,  after  the  firfl  time,  the  fundus  was 
only  dinted  by  any  force  that  could  be  ufed. 

K  The  profpetl  before  the  patient  was  now  deplo¬ 
rable.  The  refloring  the  uterus  was  abfolutely  im- 
praflicable ;  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  its  prefent 
tituation,  it  mull  be  very  diflreffmg. 

‘  About  a  fortnight  elapfed  in  this  wray,  when  a 
new  let  of  fymptoms  took  place.  A  difcharge  of  a 
thin  watery  nature  began  to  flow  from  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  womb,  which  gradually  increafed  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  became  fo  extremely  foetid,  that  it  was  very 
difagreeabie  to  enter  the  room ;  and,  though  great 
attention  was  bellowed,  the  bed  was  always  wet. 
Her  ilrength  was  foon  much  reduced;  and,  notwith- 
f landing  a  liberal  ufe  of  bark,  elix.  vitriol,  and  port- 
wine,  fevere  heelic  attacks  came  on. 

<  In 
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*  In  this  ftate  of  the  bufmefs  no  plan  could  be 
figured  for  laving  the  patient,  without  amputating  the 
uterus.  Every  endeavour  I  had  ufed  for  procuring 
information,  either  from  medical  men  or  books,  lett 
me  ill  11  in  the  dark  ;  as  in  every  cafe  of  inverfiftn  men¬ 
tioned,  not  one  was  to  be  found  where  the  patient 
had  furvived  for  anv  time,  unlefs  the  womb  ^as  di* 
rectiy  returned.  But,  after  coofidering  that  the  organ 
was  not  immediately  ne cedar  y  to  life  ;  that  very  ex- 
tenfive  wounds,  even  in  us  diftended  date,  have  been 
made,  without  any  ill  fymptoms;  and  that,  in  its 
prefent  iituation,  the  functions  were  for  ever  deftroyed, 
indeed,  that  it  was  now  only  a  burdenfome  mafs,  and 
the  woman  herfelf  wiihing  eagerly  to  be  relieved  from 
the  raiferable  way  (he  was  then  in,  it  was  determined 
to  extirpate  it. 

4  I  began  the  operation  by  fixing  a  ftrong  ligature 
on  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  clofe  to  the  os  externum; 
but  being  fearful  of  fpafmodic  affe&ions  from  this 
compreflion,  I  waited  fix  hours  without  proceeding 
farther.  During  all  that  time,  however,  no  complaint 
was  made,  no  pain  was  felt. 

4  With  a  fcalpel  the  whole  uterus  was  then  cut  off, 
clofe  to  the  ligature.  Still  neither  fymptoms  of  paio, 
nor  even  unealinefs,  were  perceived ;  and,  I  believe, 
the  operation  was  over  before  the  patient  knew  it 
had  been  begun.  She  was  then  laid  to  reft,  and  an 
opiate  admiriiftered. 

c  During  the  night  (lie  dept  well,  and,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  was  very  much  refreihed.  The  he£tic  fymptoms 
went  off,  her  appetite  returned,  and  in  fourteen  days 
(lie  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed.  At  the  'end  of  a 
month  (he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

4  Since  that  time  (he  has  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate 
of  health  ;  except  now  and  then  fome  touches  of 
hyfteric  head-ach,  and  fome  times  ditches  and  plethorit 
fymptoms  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months.  She 
does  not  menftruate,  although  ftill  a  young  woman. 

D  3  She 
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She  has  a  tendency  to  obefity,  and  even  all  her  pre¬ 
cautions  cannot  counterafl:  it. 

From  what  happened  in  the  preceding  cafe,  it 
will  probably  be  allowed  that  the  womb,  when  not 
in  an  inflamed  ftate,  may  be  handled,  or  even  wound¬ 
ed,  without  pain ;  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  cut 
off  without  injury;  and  that  in  cafe  of  inverfion,  at¬ 
tended  with  fevere  flooding,  if  the  womb  cannot 
be  returned,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  prevented  by 
tying  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  uterus/ 

'  i  >a> 

8,  s  A  Jingular  Cafe  of  Chorea  Sancti  Viti ,  con- 
Jiderably  relieved  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Argentum  Ni- 
iraium :  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hall,  Eaft  Retford,  Notting¬ 
ham/— The  fubje£t  of  this  cafe  was  a  woman,  about 
thirty-fix  years  of  age,  of  a  full  and  fanguine  habit, 
inclined  to  the  melancholic  temperament.  The  dif- 
eafe  commenced  with  a  violent  involuntary  motion  of 
the  head,  removing,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  and  back 
again,  continuing,  in  the  whole,  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour,  and  returning  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  difeafe  was  found  to  alternate  with  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  and  with  a  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
legs ;  and  leemed  to  take  its  origin  from  a  depreilion 
in  the  back  part  of  the  cranium,  in  confequence  of  a 
violent  blow  with  a  poker.  Nervous  medicines,  as 
they  are  called,  were  employed  to  great  extent,  but 
without  advantage.  A  long  interval  between  the  fits 
was  procured  by  the  ufe  of  the  argentum  nitratum , 
in  dofes  of  one  fixth  part  of  a  grain,  increafing  it  by 
degrees  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  and  even  two  grains, 
when  it  excited  naufea. — It  does  not  appear  whether 
or  not  a  recurrence  of  the  fits  took  place. 

(To  be  continued f 
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V Azote  eji  nn  corps  Simple  ou  Compofe:  an  Inquiry 
whether  Azote  be  a  Simple  or  a  Compound  Body . 
By  Christopher  Girtanner,  M.D.  Gottin - 

o'an.  (Ann.  de  Chymie.  No.  100.) 

o 

THE  diftinguifhed  part  performed  by  azote  in 
mod;  of  the  operations  of  Nature,  has  long  been 
familiar  to  chemifts,  many  of  whom  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  its  nature  and  properties 
with  great  and  fuccefsful  afiiduity.  But  it  is  efpe- 
cially  in  organized  bodies,  that  this  principle  is  of  the 
firfl  importance.  In  the  refearches  into  the  mechan- 
iim  of  life,  in  animals  and  plants,  which  the  author 
has  carried  on  for  many  years,  he  conftantly,  he  ob- 
ferves,  encountered  this  principle.  He  found  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  experiments,  without  being  able  to  fix  it, 
or  to  account  for  its  introduction  into  the  bodies 
from  wrhence  he  had  jufr  extracted  it.  Hence  he  was 
led  to  conjecture,  that  azote  was  not  a  fimple ,  but  a 
compound  body.  The  difpute,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
yet  terminated,  refpeCting  the  azotic  air  fuppoied  to 
be  given  out  by  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  fixed 
his  attention  more  ftrongly  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Meffrs.  Wiegleb ,  Goettling ,  and  Von  Crell ,  main¬ 
tain  that  the  vapour  of  water,  in  palling  through  ig¬ 
nited  tubes,  is  changed  into  azotic  gas ;  and  that  this 
change  takes  place  conftantly,  and  under  all  eircum- 
ftances  ;  that  the  water  is  converted  into  azotic  air  fey 
its  combination  with  caloric ;  that  it  is  the  ponder¬ 
able  bafe,  not  only  of  azotic ,  but  of  all  the  other  gafes ; 
and  that,  confequently,  the  theory  of  Lavoifter  is  def- 
titute  of  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  chemifts,  VonIIauchs 
Inch ,  Van  Mons,  & c.  contend,  that  the  vapour  of 
water,  in  palling  through  red-hot  tubes,  is  never,  in 
any  cafe ,  changed  into  azotic  gas  ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  gas,  in  the  experiments  alluded  to, 
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was  not  furnifhed  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water, 
fcut  by  the  atmofpheric  air  accidentally  prefen  t  at  the 
time:  that,  in  confequence,  the  theory  of  the  French 
chemifts  remains  unfhaken*  and  that  the  phtogijiic 
hypothecs,  or  that  which  fuppofes  water  to  be  the 
bafe  of  all  the  gafes,  is  erroneous. 

To  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  difcordant  opi¬ 
nions,  and  thus  to  arrive  ultimately  at  the  truth,  was 
the  object  of  M.  Girtanner ,  in  the  prefect  inquiry. 
With  this  view  he  repeated,  with  the  greatefl  caution, 
the  different  experiments  which  led  to  fuch  oppofite 
conclufions ;  and  he  gives  the  following  as  the  fruit 
of  his  refearches. 

He  found  that  azotic  gas  was  obtained  under  tho 
following  circumftances.  1.  When  the  water  was 
boiled  in  an  earthen  retort  that  was  not  glazed  on  the 
infide,  the  vapour  of  the  water  being  made  to  pafs 
either  through  a  tube  of  giafs,  or  any  other  material. 

2.  When  the  water  was  boiled  in  a  giafs  retort  which 
contained  argil  or  a  lit  mine ,  whatever  the  fubltance 
of  the  tube  was  through  which  the  vapour  palled. 

3.  When  the  retort  was  of  giafs,  and  the  tube,  at  the 

fame  time,  of  pipe-clay-  4.  When  both  the  retort 
and  tube  were  of  giafs,  provided  the  tube  contained, 
within  its  cavity,  argil  or  alumine.  5  When  an 
earthen  tube  was  filled  with  water,  and  enclofed  in 
a  larger  one  of  giafs,  with  fand  between  the  two,  and 
the  giafs  tube  again  enclofed  in  one  of  iron,  with  fand 
between,  and  the  whole  thus  expofed  to  the  fire  <  in 
this  cafe  azotic  air  was  obtained,  6.  When  the 
water  was  boiled  in  a  giafs  retort  containing  lime, 
whatever  matter  the  tube  confided  of  through  which 
the  vapour  palled .  7.  When  the  retort  contained 

quartz  or  flex.  8.  The  firft  experiment  was  found 
to  fucceed  equally  well,  although  the  retort  was  coat¬ 
ed  on  the  outfide  with  a  metallic  varnifh.  9.  So  it 
was,  iikewife,  with  regard  to  the  third  experiment, 
when  the  tube  was  coated  externally  with  the  metal¬ 
lic  varnifh.  10.  Laftly,  the  fourth  experiment  fucceed- 

ed 
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ed  equally,  when,  inftead  of  argil,  the  tube  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  lime  or  quartz. 

On  the  contrary,  no  azotic  gas,  but  merely  aque¬ 
ous  vapour,  was  obtained  under  the  following  cir- 
cumftances.  1.  When  both  the  retort  and  tube 
were  of  glafs  or  porcelain ,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  fubftance.  2.  When  the  retort,  though 
of  earth,  was  coated  on  the  injidt  with  a  metallic  var- 
nifh,  the  tube  at  the  fame  time  being  of  glafs  or 
porcelain.  3.  When  fragments  of  glafs  were  p  aced 
in  the  retort,  this  and  the  tube  being  of  glafs  or 
porcelain.* 

Suppofing,  then,  thefe  experiments  to  have  been 
fairly  made,  the  difference  above-ftated  is  readilv  re- 

*  J  j 

conciled,  M.  M.  Ingenhouz ,  Von  Humboldt ,  and  Van 
Mons,  as  well  as  M.  Gir tanner ,  have  obferved,  that 
moilt  earths  pofiefs  the  property  of  abforbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  at  the  ordinary  temper¬ 
ature  ;  and  they  do  this  more  readily  and  largely 
when  heated.  At  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  they  deprive  wTater  of  a  part  of  its 
oxygen.  Argil  (potters  earth  or  a  him  in  e)  feizes 
oxygen  with  the  greateft  avidity,  and  that  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  much  below  that  of  boiling  water.  .Lime 
requires  a  more  elevated  heat,  and  abforbs  lefs  oxy¬ 
gen.  Silex  muff  be  brought  to  a  red  hear,  to  enable 
it  to  combine  with  oxygen,  but  then  it  abforbs  it 
vrith  fufficient  rapidity.  Baked  clay  ii  ice  wife  abforbs- 
oxygen,  but  only  at  a  high  temperature.  Glazed 
earth  does  not  abforb  oxygen,  becaufe  the  glazing 
matter,  being  a  metallic  glafs,  has  no  aCtion  on  the 
acidifying  principle. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  M.  Girtanner  obferves 
that  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the-  change  of  water  into  azotic  gas ;  and 

*  In  order  to  obtain  the  grea'.eft  quantity  of  azotic  gas  in  this  way. 
care  mult  be  taken,  M.  Girtanner  obierves,  to  evapora  e  the  water 
(lowly,  and  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  not  to  raife  this  too  lud- 
denly. 
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which  he  con  fide  rs  to  be  brought  about  by  the  aQioii 
of  a  double  affinity.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
in  part  to  the  earth,  and  converts  it  into  an  earthy 
oxide ;  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen,  united  with  the 
hydrogen,  combines  with  caloric,  and  forms  azotic 
gas ;  confequently,  according  to  the  author’s  hypo  the- 
iis,  azote  is  water  deprived  of  a  certain  part  of  its 
oxygen.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following 
facts  are  adduced. 

When  the  vapour  of  water  is  made  to  pafs  through 
heated  tubes  containing  tin  filings,  azotic ,  mixed  with 
oxygen,  gas  is  obtained.  The  tin  is  found  changed 
to  the  ftate  of  oxide,,  and  this  oxide  accompanies 
the  azotic  gas  and  aqueous  vapour  into  the  receiver. 
In  this  cafe,  according  to  the  author’s  principles,  the 
metal  deprives  the  water  of  a  part  only  of  its  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  the  remaining  part  unites  with  the  hydrogen, 
and  forms  azote.— The  fame  thing  takes  place  when 
lead  is  employed  inftead  of  tin.  The  proportion  of 
azotic  gas  thus  obtained,  to  the  oxygen  gas,  is  near- 
3y  as  44  :  36.  When  antimony  is  thus  treated,  the 
proportion  of  azotic,  to  oxygen  gas,  is  as  89  :  11. 

When  the  aqueous  vapour  is  made  to  pafs  over 
the  black  oxide  of  manganefe,  deprived  as  much  as 
poffible  of  its  oxygen,  by  previous  expofure  to  a  long- 
continued  and  violent  heat,  pure  oxygen  gas  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  firfl,  and  afterwards  fome  azotic  gas.  In 
this  cafe,  the  manganefe  greedily  abforbs  the  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
and  afterwards  a  part  of  its  oxygen.  The  production 
of  azotic  gas  now  goes  on,  as  long  as  the  experiment 
is  continual. 

Dr,  Pear  fan,  in  decompofing  water  by  the  eledtric 
fpark,  always  obtained  fome  azotic  gas,  as  w ell  as  the 
two  gafes  of  which  water  is  compofed.  The  fame 
chemift  likewife  obtained  water  and  azotic  gas,  by 
burning  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes 
in  tubes  hermetically  fealed.  Dr.  Priejtley  obferved, 
that  oxygen  gas,  by  remaining  for  feme  time  in  con- 
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tael  with  the  pureft  (Milled  water,  is  changed  in 
part  into  azotic  gas,  and  the  author  found  the  quan¬ 
tity  thus  changed  to  amount  to  one* tenth  of  the 
whole. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrous  gas,  after  re¬ 
maining  fome  time  in  contact  with  water,  no  longer 
burns,  and  is  found  converted  into  atmofpheric  air: 
this  M.  Girtanner  explains,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitrous  gas  or  water,  and  is  thus  changed  into 
azotic  gas.  Dr.  Prieftiey  found  frequently,  though 
not  always,  that  hydrogen  gas  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  contaft  with  water,  was  entirely  chang¬ 
ed  into  azotic  gas :  this,  the  author  imagines,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  oxygen  gas  previoufly  contained  in  the 
water  employed  in  the  experiment. 

Mo  Yelin  fays,  that  azotic  gas  is  obtained  by  burn¬ 
ing  eleven  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  with  one  of  oxygen  ; 
but  this  experiment  did  not  fucceed  in  the  author's 
trials.  M.  Y.  likewife  found,  that  when  the  vapour 
of  water  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  heated  gun-barrel, 
which  is  entirely  oxydated  on  the  inner  fur  face,  in 
eonfequence  of  having  been  repeatedly  employed  in 
experiments  of  this  kind,  hydrogen  gas  was  no  long¬ 
er  obtained ;  but,  in  its  head,  azotic  gas,  the  iron 
being  no  longer  capable  of  abforbing  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  in  palling  through  it. 

M.  Lampadius  found,  that  by  melting  arfenic  in 
the  pureft  azotic  gas,  procured  by  the  com  bull  ion  of 
phofphorus,  the  metal  was  fublimed,  and  changed 
in  part  into  the  Hate  of  oxide:  thus  proving  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  oxygen  in  the  azotic  air. 

When,  in  the  formation  of  water  by  the  combuf- 
tion  of  its  two  conftituent  gafes,  the  quantity  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  too  great,  nitric  acid  is  produced. 

The  following  experiment  of  Schpele  is  cited  by 
M.  Girtanner,  in  proof  of  azote  being  merely  oxy¬ 
dated  hydrogen .  “  I  filled,”  M.  Scheele  obferves, 

44  a  bladder  with  inflammable  air,  procured  by  the 

folution 
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folution  of  iron  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  breathed 
this  air.  Having  made  thus  twenty  infpirations,  I 
was  obliged  to  delilt.  After  having  recovered  my- 
felf  I  expired,  as  completely  as  1  could,  all  the  air 
contained  in  my  lungs,  and  then  breathed  this  in¬ 
flammable  air  anew.  After  ten  infpirations  I 
could  proceed  no  farther.  The  air  being  now  exa¬ 
mined,  was  no  longer  inflammable,  and  occafloned 
no  precipitate  from  lime-water:  in  a  word,  it  was 
mephitic  air  (azotic  gas).”* — In  this  experiment,  the 
author  obferves,  the  pure  hydrogen  gas  combines  in  the 
lungs  with  the  oxygen  gas  remaining  there  from  the 
former  infpirations  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  thus  forms 
azotic  gas. 

Such  are  the  principal  of  the  fads  here  adduced, 
in  fupport  of  the  opinion  that  azotic  air  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  M  Girtanner  en¬ 
gages,  in  a  future  memoir,  to  bring  forward  a  variety 
of  other  experiments  in  proof  of  the  fame  point. 

Admitting,  then,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  azotic 
gas,  it  refults,  in  confequence,  that  the  atmofphere 
is  not,  as  hitherto  fuppofed,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
azotic  airs,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  gas;  a  water,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allow¬ 
ed.  in  the  form  of  gas.  When,  in  eudiometrical  ex¬ 
periments,  the  oxygen  is  feparated  from  the  hydro¬ 
gen,  the  reparation  of  the  two  airs  is  never  perfed 
and  complete.  A  part  of  the  oxygen  (fill  remains, 
and  bv  its  union  with  the  hydrogen,  forms  that  chemi- 
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cal  combination  we  term  azote ,  and  which  we  obtain 
in  thofe  experiments.  The  oxygen,  fo  indifpenfable 
for  fuftaining  the  life  of  all  organized  beings,  is  chang¬ 
ed,  by  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  into  azote,  a 
fubflance  which  is  not  only  not  proper  for  the  fupport 
of  life,  but  is  a  true  poifon,  in  confequence  of  its 

#  -  <** 

*  Von  luft  undfeuer,  p.  136. 
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affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it 
feizes  this  principle  from  organized  bodies. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deprive  atmofpheric  air 
of  the  whole  of  its  oxygen.  The  experiments  that 
have  been  contrived  for  this  purpofe  hill  leave  a  final! 
portion  behind,  which,  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  forms 
azotic  gas.  It  is,  however,  poffible,  M.  Girtanner 
obferves,  to  deprive  atmolpheric  air  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  oxygen,  by  heating  phofphorus  in  it  for  a 
conhderable  length  of  time.  When  this  is  done, 
phojphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained  by  the  change 
of  a  part  of  the  azote  into  hydrogene. 

The  influence  of  this  doCtrine,  of  the  compound 
nature  of  azotic  air,  on  eudiometrical  experiments, 
and  on  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre,  are  next  point¬ 
ed  our.  The  following  bodies  are  conhdered  as  com¬ 
binations  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  in  different  pro¬ 
portions:  azote ;  gafeous  oxyd  of  azote ;  nitrous  gas ; 
nitrous  acid ;  nitric  acid $  muriatic  acid ;  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid ;  nitro-muriatic  acid ;  water ;  atmofpheric 
air ;  ammoniac.  And  the  author  hopes  to  prove  here¬ 
after,  that  pot-afh,  foda,  and  fulphur,  may  be  added 
to  the  lift.  He  conftders  phofphorus  as  hydrogen 
in  the  pureft  ftate  we  are  acquainted  with. 

An  extraft  from  a  paper  of  M.  Mayer  on  this  fub- 
je£t  is  next  given.  Hie  notion  of  the  compound 
nature  of  azote  was  firft  ftarted  by  this  gentleman; 
but  he  offered  it  as  conjeClure  only,  the  truth  of  which 
he  had  not  afcertained  by  any  experiment. — ‘  I  con- 
fider,’  M.  Mayer  obferves,  c  with  M.  de  Luc ,  that 
the  evaporation  of  water,  as  performed  by  Nature  on 
the  grand  fcale,  is  a  real  change  of  water  into  air, 
although  we  are  not  able  to  imitate  this  procefs  m 
our  laboratories,  becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  eleClricity  and  light  exert  in  the  ope¬ 
ration.  However,  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that 
the  ponderable  parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  to  wit,  oxy¬ 
gen  and  azote,  have  no  other  origin  than  the  water 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  feems  im- 
poffible,  that  the  (mail  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  ex¬ 
haled 
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haled  by  vegetables,  by  the  influence  of  the  folar 
light,  fbould  fuffice  for  the  fupply  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  oxygen  daily  confumed  in  our  atmofphere: 
in  fo  many  different  ways.  But,  fuppofing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  that  one  hundred  grains  of  water 
are  changed,  by  the  unknown  procefs  of  Nature,  in¬ 
to  one  hundred  grains  of  atmofpheric  air;  that  is, 
into  a  chemical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  find,  by  a  fimple  calculation,  in 
what  proportion  thele  combine  to  form  the  azote 
which  we  find  in  our  atmofphere :  the  refult  of  the 
calculation  is,  that  one  hundred  grains  of  azotic  gas 
are  compofed  of  feventy-nine  of  oxygen,  and  twenty- 
one  of  hydrogen.’ — M.  Girtanner  then  applies  the 
fame  method  to  the  other  fuppofed  oxides  of  hydro¬ 
gen  above-enumerated ;  and  calculates,  that  one 
hundred  parts  of  ammoniac  contain  about  fixty-three 
of  oxygen:  azote,  feventy-nine:  atmofpheric  air, 
eighty-four:  water,  eighty-five  :  gafeous  oxide  of  azote, 
eighty-fix:  nitrous  gas,  ninety-three:  nitrous  acid, 
ninety-four:  and  nitric  acid,  ninety-five,  omitting 
fraffions. 

Are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  author  afics,  the  two 
primitive  elements  of  which  all  corporeal  things  are 
compofed  ?  This  appears  to  him  not  improbable ; 
it  feerns  likely,  alfo,  he  obferves,  that  the  heavier  a 
body  is,  the  more  it  contains  of  oxygen,  concentrat¬ 
ed  and  deprived  of  caloric;  and  that  bodies  are  light, 
in  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  they  contain. 

But  that  which  efpecially  demands  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher.  M.  Girtanner  remarks,  is,  that  when 
we  expofe  water  to  the  fun,  the  light  decompofes  it, 
and  feparates  its  oxygen  in  great  quantity ;  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  this  principle  is  retained  by  the 
hydrogen,  and  forms  azote ;  the  prefence  of  which 
is  announced  by  the  green  colour  that  takes  place 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  water  becomes 
more  and  more  decompofed ;  the  oxygen  ^  which 
the  author  fays  he  has  demonjlrated  to  be  the  princi¬ 
ple 
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pie  of  life  and  irritability  in  all  organized  nature)  be¬ 
comes  more  fixed ;  and  the  azote,  produced  from  the 
water  by  the  influence  of  the  folar  light,  is  a  truly  or¬ 
ganized  body ;  in  a  word,  the  conferva  fontinalis ,  a 
plant  which  lives,  grows,  and  perpetuates  its  fpecies. 
The  influence  of  light,  M.  Girtanner  obferves,  is  abfo- 
lately  neceffary  to  the  taking  place  of  this  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  water  into  a  plant,  no  degree  of  heat  whatever 
being  alone  adequate  to  the  piirpofe  :  a  fufficient  proof, 
of  i  tie  If,  this,  that  light  and  heat  are  fubftances  alto¬ 
gether  different. 

4  lam  aftonifhed,’  M.  Girtanner  obferves,  4  that  this 
green  matter,  this  fontmalis,  to  which  I  -have  given 
the  name  of  organized  azote ,  has  not  more  excited  the 
attention  of  chemical  philofophers.  It  is  the  moft 
wonderful  fub fiance  exifting ;  the  moft  lingular  of  na¬ 
tural  productions.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
what  Priejiley  has  faid  with  regard  to  it.  To  reafon 
in  the  way  he  has  done  is  perfect  folly.  This  cele¬ 
brated  chemift,  whofe  name  will  live  as  long  as  fcience 
fhall  be  cultivated,  has  made  the  moft  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  I  admire  his  fagacity;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  am  forry  to  obferve,  in  all  his  works,  that  he  is 
.more  of  an  experimenter  than  a  philofopher.  Whilft 
difplaying  to  us  with  one.  hand  the  wonderful  fecrets 
of  Nature,  he  keeps  the  other  always  ready  to  fliut  our 
eyes,  in  cafe  we  fhew  a  difpofition  to  penetrate  farther 
than  he  approves.  He  has  given  a  ftriking  in-fiance 
©f  his  unwillingnefs  to  let  us  view  the  wonders  of 
Nature  otherwise  than  through  his  ecclefiaftioal  glafi , 
in  the  difpute  fubfifting  between  him  and  M.  Ingen ^ 
kouZy  with  regard  to  this  very  fubjeCt.  This  enlight¬ 
ened  naturalift,  having  defcribed  a -great  number  of 
experiments  on  this  fmgular  fubftance,  adds-— 44  Water 
itfelf,  or  i'.mc  fubftance  contained  therein,  appears 
to  me  to  be  changed  into  this  fpecies  of  vegetation. 
It  is  a  real  tr&nfmutation,  which  may  appear  incom- 
prehenfible  to  the  philofopher,  but  which,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  change  of 
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herbs,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  into  fat,  in  the 
bodies  of  phytivorous  animals,  or  the  change  of  the 
watery  juices  of  the  olive  into  oil.’* 

s  Water  is  changed  into  a  plant— fuch  is  the  faft  ; 
and  Ingenkouz  goes  no  further ;  he  fays — “  I  do  not  at 
all  comprehend  how.” — This  is  the  language  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Priejlley ,  on  the  contrary,  is  fcandalized  by 
fuch  language.  He  afks  M.  Ingenhouz — iC  if  he  is  not 
afhamed  of  reviving  the  long-exploded  doffrine  of 
fpontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  ?,J — In  this  he  re- 
fembles  the  lnquifitor>  who  endeavoured  to  prove  to 
the  immortal  Galileo  that  the  fun  turned  round  the 
earth.’ — The  fuppofition  of  Dr.  Pfiefiley ,  offered  in 
explanation  of  the  fa£f,  of  this  fpecies  of  vegetation 
going  on  in  well-clofed  v'efTels,  viz.  that  the  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  difperfed  every  where,  and  float  in  the 
air ;  and  that  they  may  even  find  an  entrance  through 
fome  unperceived  fracture  or  fiffure  in  the  glafs  or  vef- 
fel  employed,  is  treated  as  altogether  abfurd.* 

The  opinions  of  M.  Girtanner ,  here  difplayed,  are 
calculated,  in  the  event  of  their  being  fatisfa&orily 
eftablifhed,  to  effeft  a  grand  revolution  in  chemical 
fcience,  efpecially  in  its  application  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  organized  beings.  To  many  they  will,  doubt- 
Jefs,  appear  extravagant  and  hypothetical,  requiring 
tor  their  fupport  a  much  wider  range  of  varied  and 
cautious  experiment  than  has  yet  been  adduced  in 
their  favour.  They  amply  merit,  however,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  philofophical  chemift ;  and  time  and  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  mud  decide  on  their  real  importance. 
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Art.  V.  Elements  of  the  Natural  Hijlory ,  and 
Chymical  Analyfis  of  Mineral  Subjlances ;  for  the 
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*  Some  further  obfervations  on  the  curious  fubftance  found  on  the 
furface  of  llagnant  water,  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  part  of  our 
prefen t  Number. 
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life  of  the  Central  Schools .  Tranjlated  from  the 
French  of  Mathurin  James  Brisson,  Mem - 
her  of  the  National  Inftitute ,  OClavo,  148 

pages,  price  4s.  London,  1800.  Walker,  &c. 

IT  was  the  duty  of  the  author,  as  a  Profeffor  in 
the  Central  School  at  Paris,  to  teach  both  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  natural  philofophy  and  thofe  of  chemiftry; 
and  being  convinced,  that  in  order  to  underhand 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  feveral  fubftances 
act .  on  one  another,  and  the  effefts  refulting  from 
their  combinations,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  thofe  fubftances,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  clafs,  in  fit  order,  the 
mineral  bodies,  and  to  point  out  the  chief  characters 
by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed.  This  talk  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  executed  with  much  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  and  to  have  furniftied  us  with  a  work 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  introduce  the  ftudent 
to  the  firft  fteps  in  mineralogical  fcience.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  point  out  the  plan  which  the  author  has 
traced  in  his  work. 

The  treatife  comprizes  two  principal  divifions  i 
firft,  Lithology ,  or  the  fcience  of  earths  and  ftones ; 
fecondly,  Metallurgy ,  or  that  which  treats  of  me¬ 
tallic  fubftances. 

The  author  begins  with  the  primitive  earths ,  which 
are  reputed  fimple  fubftances.  Thefe  are,  lime ,  mag- 
7iefia ,  baryte ,  alumine ,  and  filice ,  or  flint ;  to  thefe  are 
added,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  two  newly-dif- 
covered  earths,  the  ftrontian ,  and  Jargonia.  Of  all  , 
thefe,  the  nature  and  diftinguiftied  properties  are 
pointed  out;  and,  likewife,  the  methods  proper  for 
obtaining  them  in  a  ftate  of  purity. 

All  the  different  earths  and  ftones  appear  to  be 
formed  by  th,e  primitive  earths  above-mentioned. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  found  combined  with  acids,  and 
ffiorm  with  them  f aline  fo7i.es,  or  earthy  falls ;  fome- 
itimes  they  are  Amply  mixed  with  one  another,  and 
;  vol«  vii.  E  -  forrp, 
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form  fanes  properly  fo  called;  fometimes  thefe  laft 
are  joined  by  fome  kind  of  cement,  and  form  rocks. 
There  exifts  alfo  a  fourth  fort  of  tones,  viz.  thofe 
produced  by  the  fire  of  volcanoes.  Hence  arife 
four  different  orders  of  tones. 

The  primitive  earths  being  five  in  number*  the 
fir  ft  order,  f aline  f  ones  3  or  earthy  falls,  is  compofed  of 
live  genera ,  each  diftinguifhed  by  the  peculiar  earth 
which  forms  its  bafts.  The  combinations  of  this 
with  the  different  acids,  conftitute  the  fpecies  of  each 
genus.  Thus  with  regard  to  limey  the  ftrft  fpecies  is, 
its  combination  with  carbonic  acid*  forming  lime - 
fione ,  calcareous  fpar ,  alahajtery  ftalactites ,  and  the 
different  forts  of  marble.  By  the  union  of  lime  with 
the  fulphuric  acid,  gypfums,  felenites,  and  plafter- 
ftones,  are  compofed.  With  the  fluoric  acid,  fiuates 
of  lime  are  formed,  commonly  called  fpath  ftuor ,  or 
vitreous  fpar.  With  the  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  of 
lime,  or  calcareous  nitre  is  formed,  but  is  not  found 
naturally  in  a  folid  form.  Lime  with  the  muriatic 
acid  forms  m uriate  of  lime,  or  calcareous  marine  fait , 
exifting  chiefly  in  fea- water,  to  which  it  imparts  its 
bitter  tafte.  The  combination  of  lime  with  the  phof- 
phoric  acid,  phofphate  of  lime ,  is  found  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  in  Spain.  It 
forms  the  folid  and  hard  part  of  bones,  and  hence  has 
been  denominated  animal  earth . 

The  fecond  genus  of  faline  ftones  comprizes  thofe 
which  have  magnefia  for  their  balls.  Thefe  earthy 
falts  have  been  only  well  known  fince  Black  (hewed 
their  difference  from  calcareous  falts ;  from  which 
they  are  eaftly  diftinguifhed  by  means  of  lime-water, 
which  decompofes  them,  and  precipitates  their  mait- 
tiefia.  The  combination  of  magnefia  with  the  fuh 
phurid  acid  forms  Epfom  or  Secllitz  fait.  With  the 
nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  magnefia  is  formed.  With  the 
muriatic,  muriate  of  magnefia ,  a  fait  found  in  the  bit¬ 
tern,  or  mother-water  of  the  fait  works.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  magnefia  with  carbonic  acid,  common 
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fnagnefia ,  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  found  naturally  formed ; 
but  is  precipitated  from  the  folution  of  Epfom  fait  by 
means  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Genus  111.  Saline  ftones  with  harytic  bafis * 
Barytes  forms  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  fulphale  of 
barytes ,  or  heavy  J bar,  and  is  the  date  in  which  it  is 
mofr  commonly  found.  With  carbonic  acid,  the 
carbonate  of  baryte,  or  aerated  barytes,  is  formed, 
in  which  date  it  is  rarely  found.  The  combinations 
of  baryte  with  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  have  never 
yet  been  found  native,  though  ealily  formed  by  art. 

Genus  IV.  Saline  ftones  with  bafis  of  a  tumble, 
Alumine  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  acids,  but  its  moft  frequent  combina¬ 
tion  is  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  forming  the  fulphate 
of  alumine ,  or  common  aliCm . 

Genus  V.  Saline  Jiones  with  Jiliceous  bafis.  This 
genus  has  very  narrow  limits.  Silice  very  difficultly 
combines  with  acids,  and  the  only  one  that  ads  on 
it  in  a  (hiking  manner  is  the  fiuorie  add,  by  which 
it  is  diiTolved.  A  greater  quantity  of  filice  is  kept 
in  folution  by  this  acid  in  the  ftate  of  gas*  than  when 
united  with  water. 

The  fecond  order  embraces  ftones  properly  Jo  call* 
dd.  The  fimple  and  pure  primitive  earths  are  feldom 
found  feparate  on  the  furface  of  the  globe*  Com¬ 
monly  they  are  found  mixed  with  one  another,  and 
form  maffes  of  different  volumes,  and  different  hard** 
tiefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earths  which  are 
mixed  together,  and  of  the  extraneous  matters  which 
are  combined  with  them.  In  thefe  mixtures  one 
earth  generally  predominates  over  the  others,  either 
by  its  greater  quantity,  or  by  imparting  its  charafter 
to  the  mixture.  This  circumftance  determines  the 
genera ,  wffiich  are  five,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  primitive  earths.  The  fpecies  are  difiinguiihed 
by  the  different  principles  which  conflitute  them: 
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whilft  the  different  proportions  of  thefe  form  the 
varieties. 

According  to  this  order,  there  are,  1ft.  the  calcare¬ 
ous  mixtures ,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  2. 
Bary tic  mixtures ,  comprehending  only  two  fpecies, 
one  of  which  is  the  hepatites  or  liver-fone .  3.  Mag - 

nefian  mixtures ,  including  the  ferpentines,  the  flea- 
iites ,  the  afbeftos ,  the  amianthus ,  and  the  /a  to.  4. 
Aluminous  mixtures ;  as  the  micas ,  the  hornblends , 
the  clays,  the  fchifts ,  and  the  zeolites .  5.  Siliceous 

mixtures ,  all  the  ftones  of  which  genus  give  fire  with 
fteel.  To  this  belong  all  the  gems  and  precious 
ftones,  rock- cry  flats  and  quartz ,  felt-fpar ,  flints,  and 
Jhorls . 

The  third  order  embraces  Rocks ,  which  confift,  of 
the  ftones  before  treated  of,  differently  aggregated, 
and  united  by  any  common  cement.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  rrxto  are  found  ;  but  only  feven  are 
here  particularly  fpoken  of,  (the  others  being  feldom 
found,  and  in  fmaller  maffes),  viz.  porphyries ,  ferpen¬ 
tines,  ophites ,  granitelloes ,  granites,  millflones,  and 
pebbles . 

Volcanic  productions  conftitute  the  fourth  order  of 
(tones.  Thefe  are  the  fubftances  produced  by  vol¬ 
canoes  actually  burning,  or  found  about  thofe  that  are 
extinguifhed.  Such  are  the  pumice flone ,  /aba,  and 
bafaltes . 

The  fecond  divifion  of  the  work  before  us  treats,  as 
has  been  faid,  of  Metallurgy ,  the  objeCt  of  which  is, 
the  knowledge  of  metallic  fubftances.  Of  metallic 
fubftances  fome  are  malleable  and  duCtile,  that  is  to 
fay,  have  the  property  of  extending  themfelves  under 
the  hammer:  others  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  malleable. 
Hence  an  obvious  divifion  into  two  orders,  denomi¬ 
nated  metals ,  and  femi-metals. 
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There  are  two  genera  of  metals ,  viz.  the  perfect , 
the  character  of  which  is,  that  they  are  in  an  eminent 
degree  fufceptible  of  being  extended,  and  remain 
fixed  when  expofed  to  the  mo  ft  intenfe  action  of  fire, 
without  diminution  of  weight,  or  fenfible  alteration: 
fuch are  gold,  fiver,  and  ptatina.  The  fecond.  genus^ 
or  the  imperfect  metals ,  are  lefs  malleable  than  the 
former,  and  are  fixed  only  in  certain  degrees  of  heat, 
in  higher  than  which  they  are  altered.  They  com¬ 
bine  with  oxygen,  and  change  to  an  earthy  fubftance, 
called  metallic  oxyd.  Of  this  kind  there  are  four  fpe- 
cies >-~copper,  iron5  tin ,  and  lead. 

The  fecond  order  of  metallic  fubftances  comprizes 
the  Semi-metals.  Thefe  have  little,  if  any,  duftility, 
and,  like  the  imperfect  metals,  are  not  fixed  in  the 
fire.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  fublimed,  or 
reduced  into  vapour  by  the  aCtion  of  fire.  There  are 
eleven  fpecies  of  the  femi-metals  known,  viz.  mercury t 
bifmuthy  cobalt ,  nickel ,  zinc ,  antimony ,  tungften ,  ar- 
fenicy  manganefe ,  molybdena ,  and  titanium.  Of  each 
of  thefe  the  diftingui filing  properties  are  here  noticed. 

To  the  whole  are  fubjoined  Tables  of  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Metallic  Subftances,  pointing  out,  in  a  decreaf- 
ing  order,  1.  their  fixity  in  the  fire;  2.  their  ducti¬ 
lity;  3.  their  fufibility  ;  4.  their  hardnefs ;  5.  their  te¬ 
nacity;  6.  their  elafticity ;  7.  their  fonorous  quality  ; 
8.  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  9.  their  oxydability  ;  10.  their 
increafe  of  weight  by  oxydation  ;  11.  their  affinity 
with  the  acids;  12.  their  adhefion  to  mercury,  or 
amalgamating  property;  and,  laftiy,  their  property  of 
becoming  acidified  :—this  laft  property  is  known  to 
be  pofifeffed  by  the  fix  following  only,  viz.  arfenic, 
molybdena,  tungffen,  manganefe,  tin,  and  filver. 

From  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  this 
elementary  treatife,  we  have  no  doubt  its  utility  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.  It  is,  indeed,  in  every  re- 
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fpeft,  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  purpofe  intended 
by  its  author ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  recommending 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  mineralogica]  Undent, 


Art.  V.  Samuel  is  Thomas  Soemmering  leones 
Embry onum  Hnma norum .  Tab.  II.  10  pages*  large 
Folio.  Frankfort,  1799.  Imported  by  T.  Boosey* 
London*  1800.  Price  1 L  1U.  6cL 

UNCOMMON  pains  have  been-  taken  to  render 
the  prefent  work  perfeft  in  its  kind  *  and  it  mull 
undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  have  few  rivals.  The  plates 
are  executed  with  unufual  accuracy  and  elegance. 

In  the  Preface*  the  learned  author  gives  a  lilt  of 
thofe  writers  who  have  furnifhed  us  with  original  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  human  foetus,  from  the  year  1600  to 
the  prefent  time.  A  due  tribute  of  applaufe  is  here 
beftowed  on  our  countrymen.  W.  Hunter,  and  Den** 
man.  In  the  fplendid  work  of  the  former  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  foetus  is  given,  from  the  fourth  month  after 
conception  to  its  maturity.  The  Tables  of  Dr.  Soem¬ 
mering,  comprizing,  in  the  whole,  twenty  different 
figures,  are  calculated  to  fill  up  the  void,  from  the 
third  week,  to  the  period  taken  up  by  Dr.  Hunter: 
the  work  thus  exhibits  a  complete  feries  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  human  embryo,  from  its  origin  to  its 
perfect  fiate.  To  render  his  work  a  flill  more  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  that  of  Dr.  Hunter,  the  author  has  caufed 
it  to  be  executed  in  a  fimiiar  ftyle,  with  regard  to  the 
fize  of  the  plates  and  the  letter-preff. 

Dr.  Soemmering  next  points  out  the  fources  whence 
he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  fufficient  variety  of  feetufes 
to  permit  him  to  complete  his  plan.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  has  had  recourfe  to  the  molt  celebrated  collections 
in  different  parts  of  Europe:  from  thefe  he  has  leleft- 
ed  the  moll:  perfeCl  fpecimens  for  delineation  at  each 
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period,  difpoling  the  whole  afterwards  into  proper 
form  and  order.  To  each  figure  is  fubjoined  a  fhorfc 
explanation,  for  the  double  purpofe  of  calling  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  moil  linking  appearances, 
and,  likewife,  for  pointing  out  thofe  circumftances, 
which  a  mere  infpeQion  was  unequal  to. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  foetus,  at  different  periods 
from  conception,  as  compared  with  the  adult,  are 
next  (hewn  :  the  differences  of  foetufes  with  regard  to 
fex,  as  obfervable  in  the  ftrudiure  of  the  thorax,  the 
abdomen,  in  the  head,  in  the  limbs,  and  in  the  fpine, 
are,  laftly,  pointed  out. 

The  embryo  is  conflantly  found  to  increafe  moil 
rapidly  in  bulk  during  the  firft  days  and  weeks  after 
conception;  from  this  period,  to  the  ninth  month,  the 
increafe  gradually  leffens.  This  increafe;  however, 
by  no  means  proceeds  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner 
to  the  attainment  of  the  full  fize.  In  the  fecond  month 
the  growth  appears  to  be  retarded  ;  in  the  third  accele¬ 
rated  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  again  it  proceeds 
more  ilowly ;  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month, 
and  from  thence  to  the  fixth,  the  growth  becomes 
more  rapid  ;  from  which  period  to  the  end  of  geft ac¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  regularly  flower :  the  fame  has  been 
obferved  of  the  principal  vifcera. 

It  appears,  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  eni- 
hryo  advance  to  perfection  with  different  degrees  of 
celerity.  The  younger  the  embryo,  the  larger  and 
firmer  is  the  ovum.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  months 
the  embryo  is  obferved  bent  forwards  in  a  curve,  re- 
fembling,  in  fome  degree,  a  frnall  worm  :  in  the  fuo 
ceeding  month  it  is  a  little  extended ;  but  at  every 
period  of  geftation  the  head  is  bent  forwards  on  the 
bread. 

The  younger  the  fetus  the  larger  is  the  head,  in 
companion  with  the  body;  about  the  fecond  month, 
the  trunk  becomes  nearly  equal  in  fize  to  the  head  5 
the  face,  likewife,  is  fmall.  with  regard  to  the  fkull, 
according  as  the  embryo  is  jounger.  The  neck  in 
fome  degree  correfponds  with  the  head  in  its  growth 
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and  is  hardly  difcernible,  on  account  of  the  bend  of 
the  head  forwards,  before  the  third  month. 

The  limbs  appear  lefs,  in  refpeft  of  the  trunk,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  embryo  is  younger.  In  the  beginning 
they  appear  as  fmail  hemifpherical  tubercles,  (hoot¬ 
ing  out  from  the  trunk.  In  the  fecond  month  they 
become  more  elongated :  then  the  upper  extremities 
begin  to  be  diftinguifhable  into  arms  and  hands;  the 
lower,  into  legs  and  feet.  The  fingers  now  appear 
like  fmail  papillae ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  arms 
grow  more  into  lhape  and  form.  At  this  period, 
the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  become  diftinguifhable  ;  but 
the  toes  are  ftill  wanting,  and  are  not  obfervable  till 
the  completion  of  the  fecond  month.  During  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  months,  the  bulk  of  the  fupe- 
rior  extremities  exceeds  fomewhat  that  of  the  lower: 
in  the  fourth,  they  are  nearly  of  equal  fize  ;  whilft,  in 
the  fifth  month,  the  proportions  are  reverfed. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  fpine,  which,  during 
the  firft  two  months,  is  large,  and  projedfs  beyond  the 
inferior  extremities  like  a  keel,  by  the  gradual  ex- 
ienfion  of  thefe,  in  the  third  month,  ceafes  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed. 

The  eyes  are  the  firft  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  which 
can  be  difcerned,  and  are  of  confiderable  fize.  being 
the  more  prominent  in  proportion  as  the  embryo  is 
fmaller;  fo  that  they  are  readiiy  diftinguifhable  in  the 
fmalleft  foetufes,  by  a  very  black  circle.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  fecond  month,  the  palpebrce  are 
either  open,  or  fo  tranfparent,  that  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  with  its  pigmentum  nigrum,  may  be  difcerned 
through  them.  After  the  tenth  week,  the  eyelids  are 
found  firmly  clofed,  and  the  rima  fomewhat  lefs  in 
diameter  than  the  globe  itfelf.  In  the  fifth  month, 
the  external  ear  is  obferved  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
parts;  two  fmail  foramina  being  all  that  ig  at  firft  ob¬ 
fervable.  And  fo,  like  wife  with  regard  to  the  nof- 
irils ;  the  nofe  beginning  to  fhoot  forth  about  the 
feventh  week.  The  mouth,  in  the  firft  months,  is 
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large,  and  partly  open ;  the  lips  not  being  yet  dit 
tinguilhable.  Thefe  at  length  begin  to  appear,  and 
become  didinftly  formed.  After  the  third  months 
the  mouth  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  clofely  ihut. 

The  genital  organs,  fcarcely  to  be  obferved  during 
the  firft  weeks,  in  either  fex,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  month  advance  rapidly.  The  penis  is  larger 
in  proportion  as  the  embryo  is  younger;  and  the 
glans  is  denuded.  The  fcrotum  is  fmali,  and  empty, 
even  to  the  ninth  month :  fometimes  corrugated  in¬ 
to  a  hard  tubercle ;  at  others,  didended  with  water. 
In  females,  the  vulva  is  fometimes  didmguidtable  as 
early  as  the  fecond  -month.  In  the  third,  the  clitoris 
is  large  and  prominent,  and  might  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  tor  the  penis,  on  a  lateral  view.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  gradually  diminiihes  in  fize. 

The  navel-firing,  wrhen  it  fird  appears,  is  fhort  and 
thick;  fo  that  in  a  very  fmali  embryo  it  feems  nearly 
to  equal  the  trunk  of  the  body  :  after  this  it  becomes 
gradually  elongated.  It  always  appears  unequal  and 
knotty  throughout  its  length. 

-—Such  are  the  moll  driking  peculiarities  of  the 
embryo-date. 


Art.  VI.  Differtations  fur  les  Fievres  Pernicienfes , 
on  Ataxiques  Intermittentes :  L  e.  Differtations  on 
Malignant  or  Irregular  Intermit  tents.  By  J.  Ali- 
rert,  M.D.  Paris,  1799. 

THE  name  of  M.  Alibert  is  knowm  to  our  read¬ 
ers  on  more  than  one  oecafion.  in  the  work 
before  us,  he  treats  of  a  various  and  important  clafs 
of  maladies  ;  and,  according  to  his  French  reviewers, 
with  much  judgment  and  ability.  He  divides  irregu¬ 
lar  intermittents,  or  remittents,  into  eight  principal 
varieties ;  denominating  each  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  fymploms  which  characterize  it. 


Speak- 
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Speaking  of  their  remote  caufes,  as  originating  in 
marfhy  and  low  countries,  he  remarks  on  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  eudiordetrical  indruments,  as  affording  a  tell  of 
the  falubrious  or  infalubrious  flare  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  air  of  marfhy  foils,  he  obferves,  frequently  affords, 
on  trial*  refults  no  wife  differing  from  the  air  of  the 
mod  healthy  fituations.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Gattoni.  Some  of  the  marfhes  in  Italy, 
he  remarks,  are  fo  unwholefome,  that  a  ftranger 
chancing  to  deep  a  Angle  night  in  their  vicinity,  is 
fiure  to  be  attacked  by  a  fever.  Yet  the  air  of  this 
fpot,  on  being  compared,  by  means  of  the  eudiome¬ 
ter,  in  the  rood  cautious  manner,  with  that  of  the 
fumm.it  of  the  mountain  Legnone ,  which  is  always 
covered  with  fnow,  was  found,  contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
pectation,  confiderably  purer,  that  is,  containing  more 
oxygen,  than  this  lad.  M.  Snu/jure ,  like  wife,  obferv* 
ed,  that  the  air  on  the  tops  of  mountains  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  azote  than  that  of  plains  ox 
valleys. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  falubrity  of  the  air 
is  not  to  be  meafured  merely  by  the  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  it  contains;  and  in  marfliy  fituations,  efpecially, 
the  eudiometer  is  a  fallacious  guide.  M.  Alibert 
propofes  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and 
of  leading  to  the  difeovery  of  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  air  to  which  it  owes  its  noxious  power,  which, 
if  it  does  not  accomplifh  the  views  of  the  author,  is 
at  lead  ingenious. 

He  fuggeds  the  ufe  of  a  crydal  cone,  hollowed  i 
out,  but  open  only  at  its  large  extremity.  This  is  1 
to  be  inverted,  and  fufpended  over  another  veffel  of 
crydal,  intended  as  a  recipient  for  the  drops  that 
may  fall  from  the  point  of  the  cone.  In  applying 
this  indrument  to  ufe,  the  inverted  cone  is  to  be  fil¬ 
led  with  ice  or  fnow,  and  the  furface  of  it  covered. 
The  external  furface  of  the  veffel  being  thus  render¬ 
ed  much  colder  than  the  atmofphere,  the  mold 
ture  which  the  air  contains  will  be  depofited  on  it; 
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and,  colledting  into  drops,  trickle  down  its  Tides, 
into  the  veflel  beneath.  The  liquid  thus  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  loaded  with  the  noxious  effluvia  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  foil,  may  now  be  fubjefted  to  che¬ 
mical  and  microfcopical  examination ;  and  in  this 
way,  the  author  thinks,  great  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  compofition  of  the  air,  in  regard  to  its  falubrity 
or  unwholefomenefs  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  real  caufe  ot 
remittent  fevers  be  difcovered. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  neccfUy  for  contracting  Cavities 
between  the  Venous  Trunks,  and  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Heart ;  on  the  Ufe  of  the  Venous  Sinujes  in 
the  Head ;  on  the  wonderful  Provifion  made  for 
the  Tranjition  from  the  Fcetal  to  the  breathing 
State  ;  on  Palpitation ;  on  Death ;  and  on  Life : 
with  Reflections  on  the  Treatment  of  Animals.  By 
John  Walker.  Odlavo,  46  pages.  Edinburgh* 
1799.  Darton  and  Harvey,  London. 

THE  little  tract  here  prefented  to  us,  is  a  tranf- 
lation  of  an  inaugural  thefts,  written  for  the 
purpofes  of  graduation,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden, 
in  the  year  1799.  It  hrongly  marks  the  author’s  at¬ 
tention  to  very  important,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  oh- 
feure  fundi  ions  in  the  animal  economy ;  and  affords  a 
.favourable  fpecimen  of  his  genius  and  application. 
His  ideas,  however,  on  the  fubjedls  here  difcuffed, 
have,  probably,  lefs  of  novelty,  than  he  feems  in¬ 
clined  to  imagine. 

A  little  more  attention  to  order  and  method  would 
have  much  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work. 


'  ’  '  -  ^  r  ‘  ’ — - 

1  Art.  VIII.  Bibliotheque  Germanique  Medico-Chirur- 
gicaley  an  Epitome  of  the  mofl  valuable  Works  on 

Medicine 
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Medicine  and  Surgery ,  that  are  publjhed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  By  —  B  rewee,'  Phy/ician  to  the  French 
Military  Hofpitals,  Sc,  Sc,  O&avo.  Paris,  1799, 

THE  German  prefs  furniShes,  perhaps,  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  publications,  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  art,  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Of  thefe,  undoubtedly,  many 
pohefs  considerable  merit,  and  deferve  to  be  very 
generally  known.  The  German  language,  however, 
is  but  Sparingly  cultivated  in  foreign  countries  ;  hence 
practitioners  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  Strangers  to  the 
literary  ftores  it  contains.  The  objeCt  of  the  work 
before  us  is* to  diffufe  amongft  the  author’s  country¬ 
men  a  knowledge  of  all  the  valuable  publications 
which  have  made  their  appearance  in  Germany,  for 
the  Jaft  ten  years;  whether  relating  immediately  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  Surgery,  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art,  or  to  the  modern  difco\rerie$  in  anatomy 
and  chemiftry.  The  utility  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  muft  be  generally  admitted;  and  we  (hall  pro¬ 
bably  be  indebted  to  it,  for  our  accounts  of  many 
valuable  German  works,  which,  in  the  original,  would 
never  have  reached  us. 

The  firlt  article  noticed  in  this  magazine,  is  a  trea- 
tife  of  M.  Hufelandy  publifbed  at  Jena  in  1793,  and 
entitled,  ‘  Remarks  on  the  Natural  and  Inoculated 
Small-pox,  as  it  appeared  at  Weimar  fince  the  year 
1788  ;  with  a  Supplement  on  fome  other  difeafes  of 
children.' 

The  hifiory  of  the  variolous  difeafe  here  given, 
prefents  nothing  that,  to  Brjtifh  practitioners,  is  of  a 
very  novel  or  intereftipg  nature;  nor  is  it  necetfary, 
where  the  practice  of  inoculation  is  So  general  as 
with  us,  to  notice  the  arguments  here  adduced  in  its 
favour.  With  regard  to  the  other  diforders  of  chil¬ 
dren,  M.  Huf eland  obferves,  the  peculiar  character- 

It  is  publifbed  in  monthly  numbers,  fix  of  which  make  a  volume. 
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iftics  of  infancy  are,  an  habitual  difpofition  to  lleep; 
foftnefs  and  atony  of  the  folids ;  a  difpofition  to  vi- 
fcidity  of  the  fluids,  and  an  extreme  fenfibility  and 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  final  left  irritation  is  often  followed  by  violent 
movements;  whilft  the  fibres  want  that  true  and  pow¬ 
erful  re-action,  which  produces  a  perfect  crifis  in  their 
diforders.  This  irritability  degenerates,  frequently, 
into  concealed  fpafm,  or  internal  convulfion,  rather 
than  developes  itfelf  for  the  deftru£tion  or  removal  of 
the  caufe.  In  our  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  chib 
dren,  this  exceflive  irritability  is  never  to  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  iince  to  this  caufe,  more  than  half  of  them 
owe  their  origin.  In  convulfive  cafes  efpecially,  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  have  in  view  the  removal  of  the  irri¬ 
tating  caufe  ;  demulcents  and  quieting  remedies  muft 
be  employed  at  the  fame  time;  and  there  are  even 
cafes,  where  the  general  irritation  is  fo  exceflive,  that 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  caufe  becomes  a  matter 
of  fecondary  import  only. 

The  author  remarks,  with  great  propriety,  that  no¬ 
thing  in  the  affections  of  children  is  to  be  regarded 
as  trivial,  or  of  little  moment.  A  mere  trifle,  a  cir- 
cumftance  apparently  indifferent,  frequently  gives  rife 
to  ferious  confequences.  c  I  have  often  feen  with 
aftonifhment,’  M.  Huf eland  obferves,  ‘  the  moft 
happy  effects  from  a  flight  change  of  pofture,  or  from 
an  impreflion  on  the  fenfual  organs.  At  no  age,  is 
the  confent  of  parts,  or  fympathy,  fo  linking  as  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Hence  the  fuperior  advantages  derived  from 
vomits,  external  remedies,  and  antifpafmodics :  im- 
preflionson  the  fenfes,  and  amufements  of  every  kind, 
are  here  real  remedies/ 

The  remedies  moft  commonly  called  for,  in  the  dif¬ 
orders  of  infants,  are  vomits,  abforbents,  demulcents, 
narcotics,  and  antifpafmodics :  on  each  of  thefe,  M. 
Hufeland  makes  feveral  remarks,  though  not  of  equal 
importance  ;  for  example,  amongft  antifpafmodics, 
Jaffron  is  fpoken  of,  in  dofes  of  the  fixth  or  eighth 
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part  of  a  grain,  as  compofing ,  without  occafidning 
obf  ruction,  and  asrefolving  vifcotities  of  the  lungs  and 
lower  belly.  J¥hey$  the  author  confiders  as  one  of  the 
bell  of  fedatives  and  corre&ors  of  acrimony  ;  and  he 
fuggefts  fome  cautions  with  regard  to  its  preparation. 
He  has  caufed,  he  obferves*  a  number  of  children  to 
be  wholly  fed  with  this  liquor,  and  with  the  bell 
effedts.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows : 
'The  ftomach  of  a  calf  is  to  be  macerated  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  vinegar ;  then  inflated,  and  hung  up  to  dry 
in  which  date  it  may  be  kept  ferviceable  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time.  A  fmall  flip  of  this,  of  the 
length  of  a  finger,  is  fufficient  to  curdle  a  pint  of 
milk.  It  is  to  be  firft  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a 
cup  of  water,  and  then  plunged  into  the  milk  deprive 
ed  of  its  cream,  by  fkimming,  without  fire.  Thd 
milk  is  then  to  be  placed  on  warm  cinders,  that  it  may 
heat  gradually,  without  being  fuffered  to  boil.  In 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  the  coagulation  takes 
place,  and  the  whey  feparates  from  the  curd,  fweet«< 
and  without  the  leaf!  trace  of  acidity. 

The  hyofciamus  is  ftrongly  recommended  In  the 
treatment  of  hooping-cough.  Of  the  extradt  of  this 
plant,  ten  grains  were  diffolved  in  two  drams  of 
^ntimonial  wine.  Infants  of  a  year  old  took  about 
two  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  augmenting  the  dole 
according  to  age.  When  the  fit  of  coughing  was 
exceedingly  violent,  and  threatened  fuffocation,  it 
was  often  terminated,  by  exciting  vomiting,  by  means 
of  the  finger,  or  a  feather  dipped  in  oil,  and  thruft 
into  the  fauces.  When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
had  fubiided,  and  emetics  had  been  premifed,  the 
peruvian  bark  was  exhibited  with  much  advantage., 
In  cafes  of  worms,  ox-gall,  given  in  the  form  of  pills.* 
is  highly  fpoken  of,  both  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
antifpafmodic. 

A  lotion  compofed  of  two  drams  of  tincture  of 
Jcammony ,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  applied  cold 
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to  the  eyes,  in  fcrofulous  inflammation  of  thefe  or¬ 
gans,  was  attended  with  the  beft  effects. 

The  fecond  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique 
commences  with  a  cafe  of  aj  car  ides ,  paffed  from  the 
bladder  along  with  the  urine;  as  related  by  Dr.  Kuhn / 
Phyfician  at  Eifenach.  ( Gazette  Medicate- Allemande3 
May  1795.)  The  moft  common  feat  of  worms  in  the 
human  body  is,  in  thofe  fituations  which  have  a  com¬ 
munication,  more  or  lefs  direct,  with  the  external  air, 
as  the  inteftinal  canal.  But  they  have  been  found 
like  wife,  in  fituations,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  arriving  at :  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  urinanr 
bladder,  from  which  different  perfons  have  obferved 
them  iffue,  both  the  round-worm ,  the  hydatid ,  and 
alio,  the  afcaris ;  of  which  laft,  an  inflance  is  here 
furnifhed,  in  a  child,  fix  years  of  age,  who,  after  dif¬ 
fering  feverely,  for  fome  hours,  cataleptic  fymptoms, 
paffed  with  his  urine  above  two  hundred  living  ajca - 
rides :  after  which  the  fymptoms  difappeared,  without 
recurrence.  None  of  the  worms  were  paffed  by 
ffool,  though  ftrong  purgatives  were  adminiftered. 

The  juice  of  f purge  (tithy  mains)  is  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  jaundice,  by  Dr.  Klebe ,  of  Xahla.  ( ibid , 
June  1798).  The  patient  began  with  twenty-four 
drops,  fafting,  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  feparated  from 
the  ftalks;  increasing  the  dofe  gradually  to  a  frhall 
fpoonfuk  Anover-dofe,  however,  of  this  acrid  plant, 
Qccaiions  violent  vomiting  and  purging:  caution,  there¬ 
fore,  is  neceffary  in  its  ufe.  A  ftrong  folution  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  (one  drachm  to  an  ounce)  fucceeded, 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kraut ,  in  removing  ohftinate 
excrefcences  on  the  glans  penis.  ( Journ.  ,de  Med.  de 
Hufetand ,  vol.  5.J  In  the  fame  volume,  fulphur  is 
fpoken  of  as  an  ufeful  remedy  in  dyfentery. 1  A  cafe 
is  related  by  Dr.  Heinigke ,  of  a  young  woman,  eight 
months  gone  with  child,  in  whom  a  hidden  haemor¬ 
rhage  took  place  from  the  vagina,  and  terminated  fa¬ 
tally  in  the  (pace  of  two  hours.  On  diffetfion  after 

death. 
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death,  no  trace  of  a  ruptured  vefiel  could  be  found  , 
nor  had  any  change  taken  place  in  the  uterus  or  ovum, 
(Gazette  Med.  March  1798. )  Dr.  Pievre ,  of  Alien - 
burg ,  mentions  an  infiance  of  three  children  being 
violently  afifefted  with  ftupor  and  vomiting,  from  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  five  or  fix  bitter  almonds.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  volatile  oil  is  procurable  from  thefe  nuts,  ana¬ 
logous  in  its  effefts  to  the  diftilled  water  of  the 
laurel. 

A  curious  paper  is  next  inferted,  by  M.  Hager , 
Phyfician  at  Altenburg ,  on  the  falling  of  the  eyelids, 
confidered  as  a  prognofiic  in  acute  and  chronic  dif- 
eafes.  6  On  examining  the  eyes  with  attention/  fays 
M.  Hager ,  fi  I  perceived  that  the  left  eye  was  almoft  al¬ 
ways  the  one  affected  ;  and  that  the  defcent  of  the 
eyelid  was  fuch,  as  for  the  eye  to  remain  half  Ihut, 
It  is  feldom  that  both  eyes  prefent  the  fame  phenome¬ 
non  at  once.’  Without  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of 
this  curious  circumfiance,  the  author  contents  him- 
felf  with  obferving,  that  the  fame  thing  takes  place 
in  pleurifies ;  in  which  the  left  fide  moll:  commonly 
fullers. 

According  to  the  author’s  obfervation,  when,  at 
the  commencement,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  acute 
and  chronic  difeafes,  the  left  eye  underwent  no  alte-* 
ration,  the  event  was  favourable  and  fpeedy.  But 
when,  on  the  invafion  of  an  acute  difeafe,  the  left 
eye  funk,  as  it  were,  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  * 
when  it  feemed  diminifhed  in  bulk,  and  as  if  fwim- 
rning  in  a  bath  of  vapour;  efpecially  when  it  remain¬ 
ed  half-opened,  whilfi  the  other  continued  (hut,  ext 
ternal  objefts  at  the  fame  time  not  being  perceived* 
the  patient  was  in  the  greateft  danger,  and  rarely  re¬ 
covered.  The  prognofiic  was  likewife  unfavourable, 
when  thefe  circumfiances  arofe  during  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe. 

In  many  chronic  difeafes,  the  patient  was  observed 
to  bear  up  well  againfi  febrile  attacks,  and  general 
depreffion,  when  the  eye  was  not  thus  half-clofed ; 
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but  when  this  fyrnptom  appeared,  the  difeafe  generally 
proved  mortal.  In  chronic  difeafes,  the  author  ob- 
lerves,  we  map  fometimes  remark  the  patient  deeping 
with  the  left  eye  half  fliut,  without  any  alarming 
fyrnptom  being  prefent;  in  a  diort  time,  however,  at 
the  mofl  in  eight  days,  thefe  diforders  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  foon  terminate  in  death.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  aifo,  that  perfons  in  good  health,  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  ufual  habits,  dept  with  the  left  eye  half- 
open,  were  foon  after  feized  with  fome  dangerous 
malady,  which  terminated  fometimes  in  mortal  apo¬ 
plexy. 

In  chronic  affections,  which  have  no*  determinate 
paroxyfms,  fuch  as  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriac  diforders,  periodical  fpitting  of 
blood,  &c.  feveral  days  previous  to  the  attack,  the  left 
eye  appears  final!,  funk  and  humid,  and  half  open 
only,  whilfl  the  other  is  wholly  fo.  In  the  interval 
between  the  fits,  it  recovers  its  natural  date. 

The  fame  phenomena,  M.  Hager  remarks,  have 
been  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  right  eye ;  but 
much  more  rarely  than  with  the  left. — -This  curious 
fubjecl  merits  further  invedigation. 

M.  Siebold ,  amongd  other  obfervations  of  lefs  im¬ 
portance,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  man,  who  experienced 
all  the  fymptoms  of  done  in  the  bladder;  as  acute 
pains,  and  a  great  difficulty  of  palling  his  urine,  which 
gave  the  fenfation  of  fcalding.  The  conduction  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmod  difficulty  the  found  could  be  introduced. 
Thefe  fymptoms  continued  for  feveral  years,  when,  at 
length,  the  patient  died.  On  examination  of  the  body, 
not  the  lead  trace  of  a  done  in  the  bladder  was  ob- 
fervable  ;  but  in  the  left  kidney  was  found  a  done,  co¬ 
vered  with  afperities;  and  which  filled  entirely  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  fuperior  portion  of  the 
ureter.  (Bibiiotlieque  de  Richter  ,) 
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The  fame  writer  relates  a  cafe  of  ganglion,  the 
fize  of  a  chefnut,  feated  on  the  junfture  of  the  great 
toe  with  the  metatarfal  bone.  The  tumour  was  laid 
open,  when  a  glairy  matter  was  difeharged.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitornm  communis  ap¬ 
peared  bare,  which  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of  the 
tumour.  Lint  only  was  applied  to  the  wound.  Con- 
iiderable  fwelling  of  the  whole  foot  took  place,  which 
was,  therefore,  covered  with  an  emollient  cataplafm. 
In  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  the  wound  fuppurated,  and 
the  expofed  tendon  became  covered  with  granula¬ 
tions.,  The  wound  was  completely  healed  in  about 
a  month.  M.  Siebold  obferves,  that  he  has  treated 
feveral  cafes  of  ganglion  on  the  hands  in  a  fimilar 

way,  and  with  equal  fuccefs.  ( ibid.) 

' '  ,  <  ? 

A  long  memoir  on  the  fubjeftof  the  CaTarean  Ope 
ration  is  the  next  in  order,  extrafted  from  Richter's 
Bibliotheque  de  Chirurgie.  A  confiderable  number 
of  cafes  of  the  operation  is  here  given,  cohered  from 
various  fources  ;  of  thefe  many  terminated  favourably, 
though  performed  under  circumftances,  that,  in  this 
country,  would  be  deemed  infufficient  to  juftify  it. 

In  our  next  Number  we  (hall  notice  the  fubfequent 
part  of  this  colleftion. 


Art.  IX.  Medical  Facts  and  Obfervations ,  Volume 
the  Eighth .  Odtavo,  244  pages.  Price  6s.  Lon¬ 
don,  1800.  Callow. 

r~|“^HE  prefent  volume  of  Obfervations* *,  edited  by 
JL  Dr.  Simmons,  conlifls  of  twenty- three  articles; 

*  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  ot  this  work  were  noticed  in 
former  Numbers  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review.  See  vols.  i, 
p.  285,  ii.  182,  iv.  250. 
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partly  original,  but  in  part  compiled  from  other  pub- 
lications.  The  flrfl  article  is,  c  A  Cafe  of  Monftrofity 
in  a  Child  ;  with  Phyfiological  Remarks:’  related  by 
Mr.  W.  Simmons,  fenior  Surgeon  to  the  Manchefter 
Infirmary.  The  preternatural  formation  in  this  cafe* 
confided  of  a  large  mafs,  having  an  imperfedt  refem- 
blance  to  the  lower  half  of  a  child’s  body,  and  which 
was  appended  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  fpine,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  ligamentous  fubitance.  The  child 

.  O  # 

lived  to  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  then  died.  On 
examination,  the  monflrofity  was  found  to  confift  of 
a  raafs  of  fiat,  that  contained  in  its  centre  a  elofed  in- 
teftine,  curiouflv  fufpended  over  a  projedtion  of  bone* 
and  floured  from  difplacement  by  its  proper  liga¬ 
ment.  The  elofed  inteftine  meafured  more  than  afoot 
in  length,  and  contained  a  fluid  firnilar  in  colour  and 
conliflency  to  the  meconium  found  in  the  bowels  of 
a  new-born  child. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  Mr.  Simmons  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  receives  nourifhment 
by  the  mouth;  and  it  neceflarily  followed,  that  the 
contents  of  the  inteftines,  at  the  time  of  birth,  fhould 
be  conlidered  as  the  refufe  of  aliment  unaffi inflated 
by  digeftion.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  we  muft 
refort  to  fome  other  mode  of  accounting  for  this  pro- 
dudlion.  The  author  believes,  that  the  fecreted  fluids 
formed  before  birth,  are  deftined  to  prevent  the  co- 
alefcence  of  the  Tides  of  cavities,  and  to  facilitate 
motion;  and  in  this  way  he  explains  the  formation  of 
the  meconium  in  the  in  dance  before  us ;  confidering 
it  as  a  fecretion  from  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftine. 
Mr.  Simmons  afterwards  ingenioufly  accounts  for  the 
production  of  monfters,  by  fuppofing,  that  they  have 
been  originally  intended  for  twin-cafes;  and  that,  by 
fome  accident,  foon  after  conception,  a  part  of  one 
ovum  becomes  deftroyed,  and  in  this  flats  adhefion 
takes  place  between  the  two  ova,  as  in  other  unions 
of  furfaces.  On  this  fuppofition,  too,  of  the  partial 
deftrudiion  of  an  ovum,  he  would  account  for  the  ex- 
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iftenceof  teeth, hair,  and  other  bodies,  which  have  been 
fometimes  found  in  the  ovaria,  in  the  virgin  hate. 

2.  A  Defcription  of  an  improved  Tourniquet ;  by 
the  fame.  It  is  an  objection  to  the  fcrew  tourni¬ 
quet  in  common  ufe,  that  the  fcrew  fometimes  gives 
way  or  yields,  efpeciaily  if  the  thread  of  it  be  much 
worn.  This  deleft  Mr.  Simmons  propofes  to  re¬ 
medy,  by  making  a  tranfverfe  male  and  female  fcrew 
to  pafs  horizontally  through  the  upper  plate  of  the 
tourniquet,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  male  fcrew  fhall 
reft  upon  the  inner  thread  of  the  perpendicular  fcrew. 

3.  ’Tzvo  Cafes  of  the  fuccefsful  Termination  of 
Wounds  that  have  been  hitherto  deemed  incurable ; 
with  Obfervations :  by  the  fame.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  a  divifion  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  extirpation  of  a  large  tumour  feated 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  neck,  and  which  refembled 
cancer.  This  paffed  fo  deep  as  to  form  a  connexion 
with  the  internal  jugular,  which  was  neceftarily  divid¬ 
ed,  but  the  bleeding  from  which  was  readily  refrain¬ 
ed  by  ligatures.  The  parts  afterwards  healed  in  the 
ufual  way.  The  fecond  cafe  was  of  a  wound  in  the 
uterus,  which,  though  clafted  amongft  mortal  ones  by 
the  older  writers,  has  many  exceptions :  a  woman 
had  laboured  under  afcites  for  feveral  years,  for  which 
the  paracentejis  was  performed,  with  relief  of  the 
fymptoms.  On  a  fecond  coileftion  taking  place,  the 
operation  was  repeated ;  when,  inftead  of  water,  a 
difcharge  of  blood  followed,  to  the  amount  of  fix 
ounces :  the  blood  ceafed  to  flow  on  withdrawing  i 
the  canula.  It  turned  out  that  the  woman  was  five  1 
months  gone  with  child  at  the  time  ;  and  (he  was 
delivered  of  a  healthy  infant  at  the  ufual  period,  hav¬ 
ing  fuffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  operation. 
She  was  afterwards  again  tapped  for  a  further  ac¬ 
cumulation. 

4.  Cafe  of  Re  trover  foil  of  the  Uterus  terminating 
in  Abortion  and  Death:  by  James  Bell,  M.D .  Phy- 
fician  to  the  Kelfo  Difpenfary .  This  cafe  was  neglect¬ 
ed 
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ed  in  the  earlier  ftages,  and  when  relief  was  after¬ 
wards  fought,  the  redudtion  of  the  difplaced  uterus 
could  not  be  effedled.  The  retroverfion  fubfifted  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  when  abortion  took  place, 
and  the  patient  died  the  following  day.  On  diflec- 
tion,  ftrong  marks  of  inflammation  were  perceptible 
in  different  portions  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  alfo 
in  the  ftomach.  The  bladder  was  not  only  highly 
inflamed,  but  in  a  if  ate  of  mortification.  The  uterus' 
appeared  not  to  have  differed  from  inflammation,  of 
which  there  were  no  marks,  except  in  a  very  flight 
degree,  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  it. 

This  cafe  fuggeffs  to  the  author  fome  confiderations 
of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  retroverted 
uterus.  £  Since  the  attention  of  practitioners,5  he 
obferves,  4  has  been  fixed  upon  the  retroverfion  of  the 
uterus,  therehave  been  many  inffancesof  its  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  death  of  the  patient  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
bladder  only.  By  which,  i  apprehend,  we  are  to  under- 
ftand,  that  inflammation  of  this  vifcus  had  taken 
place,  and  that  it  had  terminated  partially  in  fuppura- 
lion  or  gangrene.  This  information  is  highly  import¬ 
ant,  and  its  truth  is  corroborated  by  the  appearances 
in  the  prefent  inftance.  The  urinary  bladder  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  various  difeafes,  and  its  organization  and 
fundtions  are  deranged  by  no  affedtion  more  than  by 
inflammation,  Amongft  the  various  caufes  that  are 
capable  of  producing  an  inflammation  in  this  part 
of  the  human  frame,  there  is  none  of  more  certain 
operation  than  diftention,  When  this  caufe  is  long- 
continued,  therefore,  and  when  it  is  conjoined  with 
the  mechanical  ftimulus  of  the  pre ffure  of  the  uterus, 
the  irritability  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  biadder  is 
exhaufted,  and  a  ftate  of  debility  and  confequent  in¬ 
flammation  are  induced.  The  inflammation,  whe¬ 
ther  it  has  begun  in  the  proper  coats  of  the  bladder, 
or  in  the  peritoneum,  is  foon  communicated  to  this 
membrane,  and  is  rapidly  extended  upon  this  general 
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covering  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  The  con- 
fequences  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  muft  ever 
be  a  lubjetl  of  much  anxiety  ;  and  in  retroverfion  of 
the  uterus,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  prefent  in¬ 
fiance,  they  will  infpire  the  molt  ferious  dread.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  may  not  fometimes  have  been  removed,  I  can¬ 
not  pronounce;  but  this  I  may  fafely  affirm,  that 
there  will  be  almoft  an  impoffibility  of  procuring  a 
cure,  while  the  uterus  is  in  a  hate  ot  retroverfion,  or 
perhaps  even  when  the  redu£lion  is  readily  effected, 
and  every  remedy  is  judicioufly  adminiftered.  It 
fhould  be  our  great  objedl,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
acceffion  of  a  fymptom,  the  removal  of  which  is  fo 
very  problematical,  and  which,  if  continued,  will 
fo  generally  terminate  in  death.  The  judicious  prac¬ 
titioner  will  carefully  attend,  then,  to  the  hate  of  the 
bladder,  and  pay  every  attention  to  its  frequent  de¬ 
pletion.  He  will  fometimes  fucceed  in  preventing 
the  diflention,  the  caufe  of  inflammation  mod  parti¬ 
cularly  to  be  guarded  again!!;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
he  will  often  fail  of  fuccefs  ;  and  that  there  have  been 
cafes«to  which  opportunity  and  (kill  contributed  every 
ailiftance,  where  death  followed  the  continuance  of  the 
retroverfion :  and  if  there  were  a  poftibility  of  ufing  the 
catheter  regularly,  wrhen  it  is  necefiary  to  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder  (a  circumftance  which,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cafes,  muft  be  impoflihle),  ftill  our  apprehen- 
iion  muft  be  alive  while  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  is 
continued,  and  while  this  preffure  is  daily  increafed 
by  the  growth  of  the  ovum.  I  apprehend,  therefore, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  contented  with  mild  remedies,  in 
thofe  cafes  ot  retroverfion  where  the  fymptoms  are  mo¬ 
derate,  we  are  authorized  in  ulmg  the  moft  adfive  mea- 
fares,  whenever  the  diftention  of  the  bladder  is  conli- 
derable  or  Jong-continued  ;  and  when  the  uterus,  by  its 
increafe  of  iize,  occupies  entirely  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  produces  great  preffure  upon  the  bladder. 
It  will  frequently  happen,  that  there  will  be  great  re- 
fi fiance  to  the  repofition  of  the  uterus,  and  fo  much 
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force  may  be  required  as  to  endanger  an  abortion.  In 
many  fttuations  which  occur  in  our  paffage  through 
life,  we  are  neceftitated  to  fuffer  a  certain  evil,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  greater  good.  The  accoucheur  facrifices  the 
life  of  the  child  to  the  fafety  of  the  mother  5  and  here, 
likewife,  morality  will  warrant  us  in  hazarding  the 
fafety  of  the  yet  immature  foetus,  when,  by  the  accef- 
lion  of  fo  mortal  a  fymptom  as  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  the  life  of  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety  is  en¬ 
dangered.  The  degree  of  rifk  of  a  mifcarriage,  arif- 
ing  from  the  free  preffure  of  the  uterus,  is  not  ac¬ 
curately  afcertained ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
in  feveral  cafes,  where  erroneous  viewrs  of  danger  pro¬ 
duced  perfevering  and  forcible  efforts  to  procure  the 
repofition  of  the  uterus,  no  abortion  followed.  In 
the  prefent  inftance,  the  labour  pains  did  not  make 
their  appearance  till  feveral  hours  after  confiderable 
preffure  had  been  employed,  and  had  been  perfever- 
ed  in  for  a  length  of  time. 

c  In  purfuing  this  line  of  conduct,  therefore,  it  would 
appear,  that,  at  a  very  fmall  rifk  of  the  fafety  of  the 
foetus,  w^e  can  always  have  it  in  our  powder  to  relieve 
our  patient  from  a  painful  and  diftrefling  complaint, 
and  fecure  her  againft  the  acceflion  of  a  mortal  fymp¬ 
tom  ;  and  we  fhall  have  this  farther  encouragement, 
that  our  attempts  to  reduce  the  retroverfion  will  not 
be  productive  of  injury  to  the  uterus  itfelf;  for  of  the 
many  cafes  which  have  been  the  fubjefts  of  manual 
fldll,  there  is  no  inftance,  that  I  know  of,  in  which  in¬ 
flammation,  or  other  bad  confequences,  followed  judi¬ 
cious  force  applied  to  this  organ.’ 

5.  Some  ObJ  err  at  ions  relative  to  the  Climate  and  Did 
eajes  of  Sierra  Leone:  By  Thomas  Mafterman  Winterbot- 
tom ,M.D.  From  the  account  here  publiflied  it  appears, 
that  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  conftitute  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  difeafes  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  that 
the  reft  are  chiefly  diforders  arifmg  from  a  morbid  in- 
creafe  of  irritability  of  the  conftitution,  or  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts.  The  author  has  given  a  concife  view  of 
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the  difeafes  which  prevailed  during  the  courfe  of  a 
whole  year,  diliinguifhing  the  different  months  in  or¬ 
der.  Africa  has  proved  the  grave  of  many  Europeans; 
but  a  great,  or,  perhaps,  the  chief  part  or  this  mor¬ 
tality,  Dr.  W.  obferves,  may  be  attributed  to  caufes 
independent  of  the  general  infalubrity  of  climate; 
fuch  as  intemperance,  and  imprudent  expo  fare  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  weather.  When  thefe  are  avoided,  and 
attention  is  paid  to  fituation,  it  appears,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  health  may  be  retained  ir>  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  or  the  world. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  X.  C on  fi  derations  regarding  Pulmonary  Con - 
jumption.  By  Thomas  Sutton,  M.  D.  Phyfician 
to  the  Forces.  Odiavo,  116  Pages.  Price  3s, 

London,  1799.  Robinsons. 
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^HE  ideas  entertained  by  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  refpediing  the  difeafe  in 
queftion,  are  peculiar,  and  call,  therefore,  for  fome 
notice.  Having  obferved  in  certain  cafes  of  con¬ 
fumption,  that  the  pulmonary  fymptoms  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mild,  and,  in  his  opinion,  inadequate  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  great  fatality  of  the  difeafe,  he  conceives 
we  muff  refort  to  another  caufe  for  the  explanation  of 
^his.  He  found,  in  fome  infiances,  that  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  morbid  affediion  were  in  the  bowels  ;  and 
that  by  degrees  the  diforder  became  a  confirmed 
phthifis  pulmonalis.  Hence  he  was  led  to  fufpect  the 
emaciation  and  debility  to  be  induced  by  fome  dif¬ 
eafe  of  the  abdominal  vifcera;  to  wit,  obfirudtion  of 
the  mefenteric  glands.  ‘  By  this  obfiruclion,’  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  ca  deficiency  of  the  gluten  is  occafioned  by.  the 
nourifhing  part  of  the  food  being  prevented  from 
arriving  in  the  blood-veffels ;  and  fo  much  of  the  fo¬ 
lk!  fubfiance  of  the  body  is  abforbed,,  as  to  leave  that 
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fource  of  fupply  incompetent  to  furnifh  a  proper 
quantity  for  the  purpofes  of  life/  Again,  £  the  ul¬ 
timate  caufe  of  the  deaths  of  patients  in  confump¬ 
tion,  in  my  view  of  the  difeafe,  when  they  happen 
without  any  urgent  pulmonic  fymptoms,  is,  the  de- 
creafe  of  the  ftimulating  quality  of  the  blood,  in  fo 
much  as,  at  Jaft,  not  to  be  capable  of  continuing  the 
circulation.  For,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  I 
have  feen  blood  drawn,  which  feparated  more  ferum 
than  I  have  obferved  in  any  other  cafes  ;  and  therefore 
I  prefume,  that,  at  the  very  laft,  there  is  not  a  proper 
quantity  of  craffamentum  to  abforb  a  futftciency  of 
oxygene,  to  continue  to  excite  the  circulation/ 

In  proof  of  this  theory,  the  author  further  remarks 
as  follows  :  c  From  my  own  obfervations,  as  well  as 
the  concurrent  teftintonies  of  authors,  it  appears  to 
me  evident,  that  mefenteric  obftruction  is  often  con¬ 
nected  with  pulmonary  confumption  5  that  tabes 
mefenterica  obferves  much  the  fame  progrefs  as  pul¬ 
monary  confumption,  in  like  manner  accompanied  by 
heCtic  fever,  which  I  have  feen  in  other  cafes  befides 
thofe  related :  and  therefore  I  am  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  fame  caufe  of  death,  which  is  acknowledged 
in  the  former  difeafe,  may  exift  in  the  latter;  and  as 
there  appears,  in  many  cafes  of  pulmonary  confump¬ 
tion,  an  affeftion  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  this  affection, 
adequately  accounting  forthemoft  important  fyrnptom, 
emaciation,  1  conclude,  that  fome  fuch  affeCtion  is  the 
principal  agent  in  moil  cafes  of  this  difeafe  That  its 
action  is  previous  to  any  material  difeafe  of  the  lungs, 
is  evinced  by  pulmonary  confumption  fucceeding  dif- 
eafcs  of  the  bowels,  which  may  afte£t  the  mefenteric 
glands;  as  was  the  fact  in  the  firft  cafe,  as  vcell  as  in 
the  cafes  of  the  foldlers  whofe  bodies  were  infpedted, 
and  from  the  frequency  of  the  difeafe  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  protracted  dyfenteries,  and  other  chronic  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  abdominal  vifcera.  That  fome  difeafe 
exifts,  alfo,  , before  the  lungs  are  much  affefted,  is 
evident  by  fhe  leannefs  and  languor  preceding  pul¬ 
monary 
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oi  on  ary  confumption  with  tubercles,  according  to  the 
biliary  of  the  dileafe  by  Dr,  Cullen,  and  others,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  an  obftruction  of 
the  mefenteric  glands  to  have  taken  place,  which 
cbltr  action.  is  allowed  by  authors,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  frequently  to  happen. 

‘  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  pklldfis  pidmonalis 
is  canted  by  a  difeafe  in  the  mefenteric  glands;  and 
that  die  tubercles  in  the  lung’s,  and  feme  other  of  its 

o  -* * 

(ymptomjs,  are  excited  by  fympathy.’ 

The  indications  ot  cure  laid  down  by  the  author, 
are  conlonant  to  the  view  of  the  difeafe  now  given ; 
and  coniift  in  the  removal  of  mefenteric  obftrubtion 
by  different  means;  the  chief  of  which  are,  emetics 
and  purgatives,  efpeciaily  the  former. 


It  feerns  to  us,  that  the  theory  of  confumption 
here  propofed,  is  founded  on  a  partial  and  contracted 
view  of  the  difeafe.  It  the  hectic  fever,  the  emacia¬ 
tion,  &c.  depended,  as  the  author  fuppofes,  on 
mefenteric  obltruftion,  then  this  fhould  be  found  ail 
pntverfal  concomitant  of  phthifis  pidmonalis :  but  this 
is  contrary  to  faff.  Confumption  of  the  lungs  arifes 
during  the  progrefs  ot  many  difeafes,  befides  mefen¬ 
teric  affeftion,  to  which  it  feerns  to  bear  no  other  re¬ 
lation,  than  its  molt  frequently  taking  place,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  this,  in  a  fcrofulous  habit  ot  body. 
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CONSIDERABLE  interval  has  elapfed  fmce 
the  publication  of  the  former  volume  *  of  the 


*  It  made  its  appearance  fome  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review. 
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TranfaFtions  of  this  Society,  a  work  which  ftands 
almoft  unrivalled  in  the  value  and  importance  of  its 
contents.  The  prefent  collection  contains  a  confider- 
able  number  of  highly  interefting  fafts  and  obferva- 
tions,  relating  to  various  parts  of  medical  and  chirur- 
gical  practice,  and  which  demand  from  us  particular 
notice. 

The  fir-ft  article  is,  c  Obfervations  on  the  Cafe  of  a 
Woman,  who  died  with  a  Foetus  in  the  Fallopian 
l  ube  :  by  John  Clarke ,  M.Dd  In  this  cafe,  pains 
refembling  labour  came  on  at  the  ufual  period  of 
pregnancy,  and  which,  after  having  continued  for  fome 
days,  went  off,  and  never  returned.  Some  months 
now  elapfed  without  any  material  alteration,  except 
that  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient  declining. 
At  length,  (he  began  to  feel  conftant  pain  near  the 
middle,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a  fwelling  near 
the  navel,  which  increafed  till  it  formed  a  tumour, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  from  three  to  four  inches. 
After  fome  time  ulceration  took  place  on  the  furface 
of  the  tumour,  from  which  iffued  a  considerable, 
quanty  of  fetid,  fanious  fluid.  The  opening  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging,  feveral  bones  of  a  full-grown  foetus 
were  difcharged  through  it,  as  fome  of  the  ribs,  ver¬ 
tebrae,  the  temporal  bones,  &.c.  Whilft  thefe  bones 
were  coming  away,  her  (tools  became  very  offenfive, 
refembling  in  their  fin  ell  the  difcharge  from  the  fore 
at  the  navel.  Soon  after  this,  the  woman  began  to 
lofe  her  fiefli  and  ftrength  ;  her  pulfe  became  weak, 
fo it,  and  frequent;  fymptoms  of  great  irritation  fup'er- 
vened,  and  at  laft  the  was  cut  off. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  uterus  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  when  unimpregnated,  and  thicker 
in  its  fubftance.  In  its  cavity  nothing  remarkable 
was  found.  The  right  fallopian  tube  led  to  a  cyfl,  in 
which  were  contained  the  remainder  of  the  bones,  not 
difcharged  through  the  aperture  at  the  navel.  The 
anterior  part,  of  the  cyft  was  attached  to  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum. 
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lomeum,  fo  that  there  was  no  communication  between 
it  and  the  general  cavity,  whilft  its  ppfterior  part  was 
conmefled  with  the  inteflinal  canal,  into  which  an 
opening  was  formed  by  ulceration. 

Some  observations  are  fub joined  to  the  cafe,  by  the 
author;  he  remarks,  that  whiift  the  foetus  continued 
alive.  Its  prefence  in  the  fallopian  tube  conveyed  no 
particular  fen  fat  ion,  or  inconvenience  to  the  mother, 
more  than  if  if  had  been  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus; 
Jinee  it  does  not  appear  that  fire  was  aware  of  any 
peculiarity  in  this  pregnancy,  more  than  in  her  former 
ones.  Many  of  the  defended  cafes  of  ventral  con¬ 
ception,  Dr.  Clarke  fuppofes,  may  have  been  really  of 
this  kind  at  firfl ;  the  fallopian  tube  burfting  during 
the  growth  of  the  ovum,  and  the  placenta  continuing 
to  adhere  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  tube. 

2.  Account  of  a  Cafe  in  which  Death  was  brought 
mi  by  a  I  hemorrhage  from  .the  Liver:  by  Gilbert 
Blane,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  The  fubjeft  of  this  cafe  was 
a  delicate  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  a  feverifh 
attack,  which  lafted  about  a  week,  attended  with 
flight  pains,  which  he  referred  to  his  bread  and 
flemach.  At  this  period  he  was  feized  with  a  fevere 
pain,  which  he  referred  to  the  left  hypochondrium. 
'This  continued  five  or  fix  hours,  and  he  then  became 
foddenly  faint,  and,  lofing  all  fenfe  and  motion,  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  fwoon ;  but  from  this  he  never  reco¬ 
vered.  On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  large 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  difeovered,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  left  fide  of  the  inteftines.  In  exploring 
the  fource  of  this,  feveral  fiffures  were  obferved  in  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  were  about  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  in  length,  w7hence  the  blood  had  undoubtedly 
flowed ;  for  they  were  found  to  lead  to  a  cavity  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  lobe  of  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  and  full  of  blood.  The  peritonaeum,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  that  part  of  the  liver  which  was  near  one  of 
the  fiffures,  was  raifed  from  the  liver  like  a  blifler,  full 
of  coagulated  blood,  Thefe  appearances  were  on  the 
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lower  fubftance  of  the  lobe  5  but  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  fame  lobe  there  was  one  fiffure,  round  which 
was  a  fmall  eolleftion  of  blood,  between  the  perito¬ 
naeum  and  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  and  it  led  to  m 
fmall  bloody  cavity  near  the  furface  of  the  liven 
There  was  no  appearance  of  increafed  vafcularity, 
tumefaction,  or  other  marks  of  inflammation  or  ab- 
fcefs  in  the  liver,  but  the  whole  fubftance  of  it  was 
more  foft  and  tender  than  natural.  Nor  was  there 
any  accidental  injury  to  which  the  rupture  might  be 
referred.  It  feerns  molt  probable,  therefore.  Dr. 
Blane  obferves,  that  the  rupture  and  confequent 
haemorrhage  were  owing  to  the  weak  ftruclure  of  the 
liver,  which  correfponded  with  the  general  weakneis 
of  this  young  performs  frame. 

3.  An  Account  of  the  Croup ,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Tozvn  and  Neighbourhood  of  Chejham ,  in  Bucking - 
ham/hire ,  in  the  Years  1793  and  1794:  by  Henry 
'Rum fey,  Surgeon  at  Chejham .  This  is  an  i  11  tere fling- 
narration,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  fubject; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  related.  The  fubjefts 
of  the  difeafe  were  children  from  within  the  firft  to 
the  fourteenth  year.  It  attacked  very  different  com 
ftitutions,  as  well  the  pale  and  phlegmatic,  as  the 
robufl  and  healthy.  From  the  accurate  hiflory  of 
the  fymptoms  here  given,  we  tranferibe  the  following. 

‘  At  firft  the  cough  was  dry;  but  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  viz.  by  the  third  day,  or  fooner,  the 
paffage  of  the  air  was  obflru&ed  by  vifcid  matter  in 
the  trachea,  fome  of  w'hich  was  occafionally  thrown 
up  by  cough  or  retching;  and  according  to  the 
quantity  thrown  up  refpi  ration  was  more  or  lefs  re¬ 
lieved.  Several  children  brought  up  portions  of  a 
film,  or  membrane  of  a  whitifh  colour,  refembling  the 
coagulated  matter  which  was  found  in  the  trachea 
of  thofe  children  whofe  bodies  were  opened.  This 
was  thrown  off  by  violent  coughing  or  retching;  and 
the  efforts  made  to  difiodge  it  were  often  fo  diftreff- 
ing,  that  the  child,  appeared  almoft  in  a  ft  ate  of  ftran- 

gulation. 
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gulation.  This  was  fucceeded  by  an  abatement  of  all 
the  fymptoms,  until  a  frefh  quantity  of  the  fame  fub- 
dance  was  formed;  when  the  didrefs  recurred  as 
before. 

c  Mod  of  the  cafes  which  occurred  in  November, 
and  afterwards,  were  attended  with  inflammation 
and  dwelling  of  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati ;  and  frequently  large  films  of  a  white 
fubflance  were  formed  on  the  tonfils.  The  fwallow- 
ing  was  ufually  lefs  impeded,  than  might  have  been 
expelled  from  the  degree  of  difeafe  which  exided  in 
the  throat.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  cc  when  the  inter¬ 
nal  fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  fometimes  without 
any  appearance  of  inflammation,  but  frequently  a 
rednefs,  and  even  a  dwelling,  appear.”  (See  Fird 
Lines.)  But  much  more  difeafe  in  thefe  parts  ac¬ 
companied  the  croup,  in  many  of  the  cafes  which  * 
occurred  in  this  neighbourhood. 

c  By  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  on  the  third  day,  fymp- 
toms  of  affeftion  of  the  fydem  took  place ;  as  white 
tongue,  third,  increafed  heat,  and  frequent  pulfe ; 
and  the  difeafe  advanced  rapidly,  not  merely  from 
violent  general  afleflion,  but  from  the  influence  it 
had  on  the  organs  of  refpiration ;  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  becoming  now  very  didreffing,  the  counte¬ 
nance  being  often  flufhed,  attended  with  great  inquie¬ 
tude,  and  a  continual  inclination  to  change  from  place 
to  place.  The  child  at  the  fame  time  eagerly  put  its 
finger  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  away  fomething 
which  duck  in  the  paflage. 

‘  The  fenfes  were  retained  throughout  the  difeafe, 
until  the  child  was  at  the  point  of  death,*  which  was 
preceded  by  the  red  flufhingyfif  the  face  changing  to 
a  livid  hue;  the  hands  at  tire  fame  time  acquired  the 
fame  colour.  The  patient  was  cut  off  apparently  by 
fuffocation. 

‘  In  the  fird  cafe,  the  difeafe  terminated  fatally  on 
the  third  day.  None  of  the  patients  that  1  have  at¬ 
tended  have  died  at  an  earlier  period.  Although  the 

patient 
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patient  has  been  faid  to  have  fometimes  died  within 
:wenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  the  difeafe  began, 
vet  I  have  found  upon  clofer  examination,  that  the 
nifeafe  had  exifted  longer,  and  that  the  attack  had 
seen  carelefsly  dated  from  the  time  that  fevere  fymp- 
toms  appeared.  A  more  fpeedy  determination  of 
the  croup  is,  however,  mentioned  by  feme  phyficians 
who  have  written  on  the  difeafe.  Where  it  has 
proved  fatal,  I  have  ufualiy  feen  it  run  on  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  or  even  later.  Where  confiderahle  por¬ 
tions  of  the  membranous  film,  formed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  trachea,  were  thrown  up,  life  was  pro¬ 
tracted  (till  longer,  in  one  cafe  even  to  the  tenth  day* 

4  The  arte  brio  n  of  the  fyftem  was  different  in 
degree,  and  irregular  in  its  progrefs.  It  ufualiy 
increafed  towards  night.  In  feme  of  the  earlier 
cafes  this  wore  rather  an  inflammatory  appearance, 
and  the  Ikin  was  hot  and  dry  ;  afterwards,  however, 
this  was  not  obfervable,  and  the  ikin  was  often  relax¬ 
ed  and  moift  throughout  the  difeafe. 

4  This  morbid  affebtion  of  the  fyftem  in  the  croup 
appears  to  be  fymptomatic.  I  have  not  feen  any  dan¬ 
ger  arifing  merely  from  thefe  fymptoms,  which  com¬ 
monly  took  place  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  fate 
of  refpiration.  The  danger  is  not  to  be  eftimated  by 
the  general  ftate  of  the  body  ;  for  there  may  be  im¬ 
minent  danger,  although  hardly  any  fymptoms  of 
general  difeafe  have  been  obferved.  It  is  particular¬ 
ly  neceffary  for  thofe  practitioners  who  have  feen  but 
little  of  the  croup  to  attend  to  this.  If  they  expebt 
to  meet  with  a  confiderahle  affe  biion  of  the  fvftera, 
they  will  not  be  awrare,  that  fo  formidable  a  difeafe 
has  begun  its  progrefs  ;  fince,  for  the  firft  day  or  two, 
the  child  has  only  a  flight  cough  and  hoarfenefs,  is  in 
good  fpirits,  perhaps  even  running  about  the  room, 
and  enjoying  its  amufements ;  many  inftanc-es  of 
which  i  have  known/ 

4  It  appears  to  me  that  the  croup  is  an  inflammation 
of  its  own  kind.  If  it  confided  in  common  inflam¬ 
mation. 
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matioh,  we  might  expeft  to  find  the  fame  appearances 
(that  is,  the  fame  kind  of  concretion  on  the  furface  or 
the  trachea)  every  day,  as  its  mucous  membrane  is  fc 
frequently  the  fubjeCl  of  inflammation  attended  with 
an  increafed  fecretion.  The  matter,  however,  oi 
which  this  fubftance  is  formed,  poffeffes  different  pro¬ 
perties  from  thofe  of  the  mucus  which  is  thrown  out 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  nofe,  or  of  the  trachea,  in 
common  catarrhal  affections. 

c  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  film  which  we  find  in 
the  croup  is  not  formed  by  a  fecretion  from  the  mucous 
glands,  but  is  an  exfudation  from  the  exhalant  arteries. 
Upon  this  principle,  wTe  can  more  eafily  account  for 
fuch  film  not  being  found  in  common  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  mucous  glands  are,  perhaps,  more 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous  tc 
the  inflammatory  exfudation  from  the  inflammation 
of  other  internal  membranes,  firft  defcribed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter.  The  Croup  has  been  fometimes 
thought  infedlious ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  form; 
a  decided  opinion  upon  this  point.  Some  circum- 
fiances  render  it  probable,  as  two  and  fometimes  three 
children  in  the  fame  family  have  been  feized  with  it; 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  at  different  times  feen 
two  or  three  in  a  family  efcape,  while  one  or  two  of 
the  others  have  died  of  it,  without  any  pains  being 
taken  to  keep  thofe  who  were  in  health  from  the  fick. 
When  a  difeafe  is  epidemic,  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  be  communicated  by  infec¬ 
tion  ;  or  whether  feveral  people  have  the  difeafe  hit 
confequence  of  their  being  expofed  to  the  fame  ex-1 
citing  caufes.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  although 
there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  children  in  our 
work-houfe,  only  one  had  the  difeafe.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  met  with  above  forty  cafes.  The  croup  has 
but  rarely  made  its  appearance  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  My  father,  who  has  been  in  confiderable 
praCtice  here  above  forty  years,  does  not  recolleCt 
feeing  more  than  eight  or  ten  cafes,’ 
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Seventeen  cafes  of  the  difeafe  are  particularly 
defcribed,  as  illuftrating  the  method  of  treatment 
which  was  employed.  We  have  ftill  reafon  to  lament 
the  infufficiency  of  eve^y  plan  that  has  been  fug- 
gefted  for  its  relief.  4  The  event  of  thefe,’  Mr. 
Rumfey  remarks,  *  and  of  many  more  cafes,  which  I 
afterwards  met  with,  convinced  me,  that  the  adage 
“  fi  quid  movendum,  principle  movendum,”  was  in 
no  inilance  more  applicable,  than  in  reference  to  the 
prefent  difeafe ;  yet  the  trifling  appearance  of  the 
croup  in  its  early  ftage  fo  rarely  excited  the  appre- 
henflons  of  patients,  that  I  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  fairly  trying  the  effeff  of  medicine,  until  the  dif¬ 
eafe  had  advanced  to  fuch  an  height  as  too  frequently 
to  baffle  all  our  exertions.  The  antiphlogiftic  plan 
(particularly  bleeding  from  near  the  part),  if  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  appeared  to  me  the 
mode  of  proceeding  which  afforded  the  moll  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  But  when  I  found  fo  much  difeafe  about 
the  tonfils,  as  1  have  already  defcribed,  bleeding  from 
any  large  vein  appeared  to  me  altogether  improper; 
and  the  more  fo,  when  I  confidered  the  kind  of  dif- 
eafes  which  at  this  time  we  met  with  in  the  country. 
In  two  cafes,  where  nothing  beyond  flight  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  fwellingof  the  t.onliis  accompanied  the  other 
fy mptoms,  having  been  confulted  pretty  foon,  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  patient  fix,  and  to  the  other,  three 
leeches.  In  converfation  with  my  neighbour  Mr. 
x Suthery ,  an  ingenious  and  liberal  praflitiorier,  he  ob- 
ferved  to  me,  that  in  September  he  loft  a  patient  in  the 
croup,  and  defired  the  mother,  that  if  any  of  the  other 
children  Should  have  any  appearance  of  the  fame 
complaint  Hie  would  acquaint  him  immediately;  in  a 
few  days  after,  a  boy  in  the  family,  fix  years  old,  was 
feized  with  the  croup,  and  Mr.  Suthery  was  called  in 
upon  the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe :  he  bled  the  child, 
and  profecuted  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  ;  but  with  this 
treatment  he  died. 
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e  I  ufually  found  my  patient  in  a  (ituation,  in  which 
the  only  rational  indication  of  cure  was  to  promote 
the  expectoration  of  that  matter  which  was  accumu¬ 
lating  on  the  furface  of  the  trachea.  This  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  do,  by  giving  gum  ammoniac,  fquills,  and 
other  expectorants;  or  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha; 
or  an  antimonial  preparation,  both  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  intention,  and  likewife  to  keep  up  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  fkin ;  having  previoufly  given  an 
emetic,  which  wras  repeated  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  an  opportunity  offered. 

c  A  blitter,  likewife,  applied  either  to  the  throat  or 
breaft,  was  a  part  of  the  ufual  pra&ice  which  I  follow¬ 
ed  for  fome  time ;  but  not  perceiving  the  leaft  advan¬ 
tage  from  this  application,  after  repeated  trials  I  dis¬ 
continued  it.  Amongft  other  things  the  warm  bath 
was  made  ufe  of  by  many  patients,  and  repeated ; 
feme-times  fomentations  to  the  throat  and  breaft,  with 
emollient  cataplafms,  were  tried  :  and  likewife,  where 
it  could  be  managed,  the  vapour  of  warm  water  was 
inhaled,  by  means  of  Mudge’s  inhaler. 

‘  The  ordinary  mode  of  treatment  proving  ineffica¬ 
cious,  1  thought  myfelf  juftified  in  ftepping  out  of  the 
common  track;  and  therefore  gave  the  cicuta  in  fe¬ 
ver  al  inftances,  but  with  no  better  effedt.  Where  the 
feel-of  heat  did  not  forbid,  and  fpafmodic  affedtion 
accompanied  the  other  lymptoms,  I  gave  aether  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  repeated  it;  but  my  efforts  did  not 
yet  avail.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  <c  Although  we  fuppofe 
that  a  fpafm  of  the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe, 
i  have  not  found  antifpafmodic  medicines  of  any  ufeT 
i  had  at  length  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  a  child  re¬ 
cover,  after  taking  the  tinct .  frill  a  and  vin.  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  excite  vomiting,  which  were 
repeated  every  four,  five,  or  fix  hours.  Indeed,  I 
found  vomiting  the  only  means  of  diflodging  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  was  colledted  in  the  trachea;  for  children 
are  fo  averfe  to  expediorate,  that  if  they  are  prevailed 
on  to  take  fuch  medicines  as  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
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this  eflfeft,  they  will  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to 
check  this  evacuation. — I  adopted  the  fame  practice  in 
feveral  inftances  afterwards,  but  could  only  procure 
temporary  relief,  which  was  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucus  brought  up.' — In  converfation  with  my 
brother  on  the  fubject,  he  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Bnijh 
had  recommended  calomel  in  the  croup.  I  was 
highly  gratified  with  this  information,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  effedls  of  calomel  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity.  "Yet  as  the  Dr.  recommends  it  to  be  “re¬ 
peated  in  fmall  dofes  every  day,”  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  difeafe  appeared  in  a  milder  form  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  it  has  here:  for  before  I  faw  the  patient, 
the  difeafe  was  fo  far  advanced,  that,  had  I  confined 
myfelf  to  this  mode  of  adminifteriiig  this  medicine, 
there  would  have  been  no  chance  of  repeating  the 
dofes  many  times. 

f  However,  I  gave  the  calomel  in  what  I  thought 
the  moft  efficacious  manner,  and  had  the  latisfa&ion 
oi  feeing  fome  patients  recover  under  fuch  treatment. 

I  have  not  had  fufficient  experience  to  determine 
whether  it  is  fo  powerful  an  antidote  in  the  croup,  as 
the  author,  whofe  practice  I  adopted,  fuppofes.  Hav¬ 
ing  hated  all  the  cafes  in  which  thd  mercurial  treat¬ 
ment  was  fairly  tried  by  me,  I  muft  refer  the  reader 
to  them,  and  leave  him  to  draw  his  own  conclufions.’ 

It  appears  that  mereury  was  exhibited  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  fix  cafes,  all  of  which  recovered.  But  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  that  fome  recovered  when  mer¬ 
cury  was  not  adminiltered,  or  in  fuch  quantity  as  not 
to  produce  any  effect,  which  was  the  cafe  with  fome 
of  thefe ;  and  in  two  patients,  under  the  care  of  the 
author’s  brother,  it  was  given  unfuccefsfully.  More¬ 
over,  the  difeafe  was  lefs  fevere  towards  the  end  of 
the  epidemic  conititution,  which  was  the  period  when 
the  ufe  of  mercury  was  adopted. 

4.  ‘  The  Cafe  of  a  young  Woman  who  poifoned 
herlelf  in  the  firft  Months  of  her  Pregnancy:  by 
Thomas  Ogle,  Surgeon,  in  London.  To  which  is 
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added,  an  Account  of  the  Appearances  after  Death : 
by  the  late  John  Hunter. ’  The  poifon  employed  in 
this  cafe  was  arfenic,  and  which  produced  the  ufual 
fymptoms  and  appearances  in  the  ftomach  after  death. 
On  the  internal  fur  face  of  the  ftomach,  near  the  car- 
dia,  a  portion  of  the  villous  coat,  about  the  fize  of  a 
crown  piece,  wras  partly  deftroyed,  and  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  wTith  a  regularly  defined  edge;  and  feme 
of  the  arfenic  adhered  to  different  parts  of  its  furface. 

But  the  cafe  is  chiefly  interefting,  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  which  was  made  of  the  organs  of  generation 
at  this  early  period  of  geftation.  From  different  cir- 
cum  fiances  it  wras  evident,  that  the  time  from  con¬ 
ception  could  not  exceed  a  month,  and  w/as  probably 
vyithin  it.  The  obfervations  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  account. 

Both  ovaria  being  flit  open,  there  was  found  in  the 
left  a  corpus  Interim.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus 
were  injected,  and  the  fmaller  veffels  were  filled  to 
fo  great  a  degree  of  minutenefs,  that  the  whole  fur- 
face  became  extremely  red. 

The  cervix  uteri ,  and  os  tinea ,  were  of  their  natural 
fize;  but  the  body,  or  that  portion  of  the  uterus  next 
the  tundus,  was  a  little  enlarged,  and  more  prominent, 
externally,  in  the  middle.  The  fpermatic  veffels  were 
alfo  enlarged.  On  cutting  into  the  fubftanc.e  of  the 
uterus,  it  had  more  of  a  laminated  ftrudture  than 
in  the  unimpregnated  ftate:  this  appearance  of  lamel¬ 
lae -appeared  upon  examination  to  be  formed  by  veins 
fo  me  what  enlarged,  Compreffed,  and  tranfverfely 
divided,  and  terminated  on  the  internal  fur  face  in  a 
pulpy  fubftance.  The  blood-veffels  of  the  uterus 
pa  fled  into,  and  ramified  upon,  this  pulpy  fubftance, 
which  was  continued  acrofs  at  the  cervix  uteri,  fo  as 
to  make  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  a  circumfcribed  bag  ; 
and  at  this  part  the  pulpy  fubftance  was  fo  thin  as  to 
refemble  the  retina. 

This  cavity  had  a  fmootb,  but  irregular  internal 
furface ;  and  the  pulpy  fubftance  upon  which  it  was 
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formed  was  evidently  blood  coagulated,  and  varied 
in  its  thicknefs  in  different  parts.  Upon  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  fedtion  of  the  uterus,  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
coagulum,  which  was  the  thick  eft,  was  nearly  half 
an  inch ;  where  it  terminated  towards  the  cervix  it 
was  pendulous  and  unattached.  There  were  alfo 
feveral  loofe  procedes,  all  turned  towards  the  cervix, 
one  of  them  very  thin,  as  broad  as  a  lilver  penny,  and 
only  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  fundus  near  the 
opening  of  the  right  fallopian  tube. 

On  Hitting  open  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  coagulum 
was  found  to  pafs  fome  way  into  them,  and  to  extend 
more  than  half  an  inch  on  the  left  fide  which  had  the 
corpus  luteum.  The  coagulum  was  thickeft  at  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  and  there  adhered  to  the  inner 
furface  for  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch;  beyond  which 
It  became  fmaller,  and  terminated  in  a  point.  In  the 
left  tube,  the  coagulum  was  in  two  places  coiled,  or 
folded  upon  itfelf,  as  if  thrown  back  by  the  action  of 
the  tube.  The  portions  of  the  coagulum  at  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  tubes  were  hollow. 

When  the  inner  furface  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
was  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  it  was  found 
extremely  vafcular,  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
wbitifh  fpots,  too  fmall  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  examination  of  the  uterus,  and  fallopian 
tubes,  as  Mr.  'Hunter’s  chief  objedt  was  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo,  no  precaution  was  omitted, 
which  could  be  devifed,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
overlooked  or  deftroyed. 

The  uterus  was  opened  in  a  bafon  of  clear  water; 
the  incifion  was  conducted  with  great  circumfpeclion, 
and  very  flowly  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  cavity 
was  expofed:  every  part  of  the  internal  furface  was 
minutely  examined  with  magnifying  glades ;  but,  in 
no  dtuation,  was  there  any  thing  refembling  an  em¬ 
bryo  to  be  found. 

The  prefence  of  a  corpus  luteum ,  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus,  the  newly  formed  vafcular  membrane, 
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or  decidua ,  lining  the  cavity,  and  the  hiflory  of  the 
cafe,  fufficiently  prove  conception  to  have  taken  place  ; 
and  the  embryo,  being  no  where  detected  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  fo  accurate,  and  conducted  by  an  anato- 
mitt  fo  fkilful  in  minute  invefhgation,  would  induce  a 
belief,  that  the  foetus  had  not  been  fufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  take  on  a  regular  form.  ' 

From  this  account  it  would  feem,  that  certain 
changes  in  the  uterus  not  only  take  place  previous 
to  the  reception  of  the  foetus,  but  that  the  foetus  does 
not  acquire  a  vifible  form  for  fome  time  after  thefe 
changes  have  been  made. 


(To  he  continued  A 


Art.  XII.  Traite  complet  d'Anatomie ,  Kc.  i.  e. 
A  Complete  Trealife  of  Anatomy',  or  a  Defcription 
of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  By  A. 
Boyer,  Prof e for  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
Paris.  Vol.  3d.  Price  of  the  three  hrft  volumes 
15  francs  (the  4th.  is  faid  to  he  in  the  prefs). 
Paris,  1799. 

THE  work  here  announced  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
able  for  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  with  which 
it  is  written,  as  well  as  for  the  great  number  of  im¬ 
portant  and  original  obfervations  which  it  contains. 
Its  author  ranks  amongft  the  mod  diftinguiffied  ana- 
tomids  of  his  country. 
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WE  lately  mentioned*  curforily,the  prevalence  of 
Ophthalmia  in  Egypt.  A  memoir  of  fome 
length  on  this  fubjeft  has  been  furnifhed  by  M.  Bruant> 
a  Member  of  the  late  Egyptian  Inflitute,  and  Phylician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Army.  Amongfl  the  caufes  parti¬ 
cularly  exciting  thefe  affections,  the  adlion  of  excef- 
five  heat  and  light  is  efpecially  infilled  up^n.  To  this 
is  added,  that  fcorching  nitrous  dull,  which  the  winds 
are  conilantly  railing  in  clouds  in  the  atmofphere. 
Thefe  caufes  unite  in  making  the  ball  of  the  eye  a 
center  of  irritation,  and  confequently  of  inflammation. 
As  the  operation  of  thefe  caufes  is  conffant,  and 
varies  little  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  the  difeafe  which 
they  produce  prevails  at  all  times,  but  principally 
during  the  three  months  which  precede  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile. 

Other  fpecies  of  ophthalmia  are  attributed  to  confti- 
tutional  caufes  ;  as  bilious  fordes  in  the  primes  vice,  or 
a  genera]  nervous  debility.  In  the  laft  kind,  the  con- 
jun£tiva  fwells  and  becomes  puffy,  and  rifes above  the 
tranfparent  cornea,  which  then  appears  as  if  funk 
in.  It  then  becomes  covered  with  a  whitifh  matter, 
perfectly  refembling  pus,  which  collects  conilantly  at 
the  inner  angle,  efpecially  during  the  night.  By  de¬ 
grees  this  matter  acquires  a  purplifh  tinge,  and  at  laft 
returns  to  its  natural  colour  and  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  final}  ulcers  cover  the  whok  extent  of  the  al¬ 
buginea  and  cornea. 

'The  author  does  not  point  out  any  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment ;  which,  of  courfe,  mull  vary  according  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  affection.  In  the  latter 
fpecies,  tonics,  internally,  with  buffering  behind  the 
ears,  are  advifed.  The  Egyptians  ufe  the  a&ual 
cautery  to  this  part,  when  the  complaint  is  obffinate, 
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The  diforder  often  cures  itfelf  by  the  fpontaneous 
efforts  of  Nature ;  and  one  may  fay  with  truths  the 
author  obferves,  that  nothing  fo  much  ftands  in  the 
way  of  a  cure,  as  a  multiplicity  of  remedies;  eipe- 
cially  external  applications.  ( Memoirs  relative  to 

Egypt.) 

The  Natron  lakes  of  Egypt  are  a  curious  circum- 
fiance  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  that  country.  Thefe 
lakes  are  a  vaft  laboratory,  where  Nature  prepares  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  foda,  the  ufe  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  natron,  goes  back  to  the  earlielf  records 
of  hiftory ;  and,  for  little  more  than  the  expenfe  of  col- 
lefting  and  carriage,  the  demands  of  the  whole  world 
might  be  hence  fupplied.  There  are  found  in  the  lakes 
here  mentioned,  falts  that  differ  from  each  other,  even 
in  parts  of  the  fame  lake  that  have  little  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  Thefe  are  in  general  muriate 
of  foda,  carbonate  of  foda,  and  a  little  Juiphateol  foda* 
but  in  various  proportions,  fo  that  the  carbonate  of 
foda  prevails  in  fome,  and  the  muriate  in  others. 

The  lakes  are  in  part  furrounded  with  reeds.  The 
foil  which  feparates  them,  and  which  forms  the  valley, 
is  in  general  covered  with  incruftations,  compofed 
principally  of  maffes  of  carbonate  of  foda  of  greater  or 
lefs  purity.  With  refpe6f  to  the  origin  of  the  foda 
thus  found,  M.  Berthollet  conjetfures,  that  it  owes  its 
birth  to  the  decompoiition  of  the  marine  fait  with 
which  the  neighbouring  country  abounds.  He  is  led 
to  this  opinion  from  obferving,  that  the  foda  was 
found  in  many  places  furrounded  with  water  that  con¬ 
tained  only  muriate  of  foda,  and  upon  a  foil  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fame. 

With  refpeft  to  the  circumftahces  which  determine 
the  decompoiition  of  fea-falt,  M.  Berthollet  obferves* 
that  if  the  foil  is  too  argillaceous  no  natron  is  found 
at  the  furface,  but  only  fea-falt.  if  it  is  too  filiceous, 
no  fait  at  all  is  yielded,  the  rains  having  wafhed  away 
every  thing  faline.  The  foil  in  which  this  decompo- 
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fition  of  fea-falt  is  taking  place,  always  contains  a  con- 
(iderable  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  con- 
ftantly  found  in  a  rnoift  date.  It  appears,  therefore, 
certain,  that  it  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  occa- 
fions  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate  of  foda,  with 
which  it  is  made  to  come  in  contact  by  means  of  the 
heat  and  moifture.  When  the  natron  which  covers 
any  foil  has  been  carried  off,  it  requires,  it  is  faid,  four 
years  for  its  reproduction,  if  the  feafons  have  been 
moift,  and  fix  if  they  have  been  dry. — The  explanation 
of  this  producfion,  which  is  oppofed  by  fome  common 
fafts  in  chemidry,  is  intended  by  the  author  as  the  fub~ 
ject  of  a  future  memoir.  (Ibid.) 

The  purity  of  the  atmofphere,  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains,  has  been  fuppofed  to 
differ  greatly  in  different  fituations  and  climates.  Thus 
it  has  been  faid,  that  the  air  of  hot  climates,  as  of  the 
Wed  Indies,  contains  no  lefs  thanToV  °f  oxygen  in  its 
competition*.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Paris  and  Grand  Cairo,  in  this  reflect,  is 
extremely  fmall;  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of 
the  former,  amounting,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Berthollet ,  to  rather  lefs  than  22  parts  in  the 
hundred;  whilti  at  Cairo ,  it  appeared  to  be  fome- 
what  above  22  ;  and  even  this  trivial  difference  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  very  dry  air  of  Cairo  faturat- 
ing  itfelf  with  water  during  the  experiments,  and 
thereby  experiencing  a  flight  dilatation,  as  every  fub- 
ftance,  during  its  folution  in  any  gas,  affumes  the  aeri¬ 
form  date. 

The  fmall  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  atmof- 
pheric  air,  according  to  thefe  experiments  of  M.  Bor - 
thollet ,  deferves  notice.  Several  eminent  chemitis 
and  natural  philofophers  have  fuppofed  a  much  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  oxygen  to  be  prefent,  viz.  twenty- 
feven  hundredths,  or  nearly  one  third.  And  M. 

*  Sec  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  vi»  p.  361. 
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Humboldt  has  made  the  proportions  of  oxygen  vary, 
from  23  to  29,  in  the  100.  Thefe  different  eftimates 
may  be  accounted  for,  M.  Berthollet  thinks,  from  the 
imperfection  of  eudiometrical  experiments.  Since  the 
difcovery  of  the  compofition  of  atmofpheric  air,  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  afce'ftain  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  oxygenous  and  azotic  gafes  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  Advantage  was  firft  taken  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  nitrous  gas  to  abforb  oxygen,  noting  the  di¬ 
minution  of  volume  in  the  air  thus  examined  as  the 
tell  of  its  purity.  Nitrous  gas,  however,  will  not  give 
the  fame  refult  without  great  care  in  its  preparation, 
as  IngenhoiiZ  has  long  fince  fhewn. 

Liquid  alkaline  fulphuret  prefents  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  giving  at  the  fame  time  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  gafes  prefent  in  the  air  fubmitted  to 
experiment,  and  the  abfolute  quantity  of  oxygen  gas; 
for  the  whole  diminution  is  here  due  to  the  oxygen 
abforbed.  The  only  inconvenience  of  this  method  is, 
the  'flown els  with  which  the  fulphuret  aCts  ;  requiring 
feveral  days,  efpecially  at  a  low  temperature. 

Inftead  of  thefe  means  of  determining  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  in  atmofpheric  air,  M.  Berdwllet  pro- 
pofes  the  gradual  cdmbuftlon  of  phofphorus.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  cylinder  of  phofphorus,  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  glafs  rod,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  narrow  jar,  containing 
the  air  under  examination;  if  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air  is  confiderable  at  the  time,  the  jar  fhould 
be  completely  immerfed  in  water,  to  prevent  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  phofphorus ;  for  the  evaporation  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  keeps  it  conliantly  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  a  few  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  atmofphere. 
Asfoon  as  the  phofphorus  is  introduced  into  the  air, 
a  cloud  is  immediately  formed,  which  defcends,  and 
mixes  with  the  water.  When  the  operation  is  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed,  the  cloud,  which  is  luminous  in  the 
dark,  will  have  difappeared,  and  no  more  fenfible 
abforption  will  take  place.  If  the  experiment  be" 
made  with  a  narrow  tube,  it  requires  no  more  than 

two 
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two  hours  for  its  completion*  The  air  to  be  fubmitted 
to  the  teft,  is  firft  meafured  in  a  graduated  tube  ;  and 
when  the  operation  is  concluded,  the  remaining  gas  is 
meafured  in  the  fame  tube,  with  the  accuftomed  pre- 
cautions  ;  making  the  neceffary  corre&ions  for  the 
change  of  temperature,  or  of  atmofpheric  preffure, 
which  may  have  taken  place  during  the  trial  .(Ibid.) 

Though  the  green, matter  which  vegetates  in  and  on 
the  furface  of  water,  has  already  been  the  objeCl  of 
much  refearch  to  philofophers,  M.  Sennebier  has 
thought  it  worthy  of  being  fubje&ed  to  a  new  exami¬ 
nation.  He  informs  us,  that  it  was  known  to  Lahire , 
Leuenhoeck ,  and  H amber g .  Adanfon  gave  it  the 
name  of  tremella  conferva  gelatinofa ,  omnium  tenor - 
rima ,  minima ,  aquarian  limo  innafcens .  Brief  leyy 
Ingenhouz ,  Sennebier ,  and  Girod-Chantram ,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  and  obfervations  on  this  lingular 
fubftance.  Felix  Fontana  believes  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
polypier ,  that  is,  the  habitation  of  fmall  infers  which 
produce  it,  as  other  infers  produce  coral.  This  is  the 
opinion  alfo,  of  Ingenhouz  and  Girod-Chantram  ;  but 
Sennebier  is  of  a  different  opinion.  Having  made  in¬ 
quiries  refpe&ing  the  manner  in  which  this  green  mat¬ 
ter  is  produced  in  the  water,  he  found,  1.  That  it  was 
never  produced  in  water  kept  in  the  dark.  2.  That  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  requifite  to  produce  it  in  diffilled 
water,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  that  the  water  fhould 
be  long  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  That  water  into  which 
he  had  put  earth,  was  more  favourable  than  any  other 
to  the  production  of  this  green  matter.  4.  That  none 
of  it  was  formed  in  a  veffel  of  water  covered  with  a 
ffratum  of  oil*.  To  afcertainthe  mannerin  which  it  is 
formed,  M.  Sennebier  put  glaffes,  on  which  fome  of  the 

*  When  thefe  fads  are  attentively  confidered,  they  render  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  M.  Girtamiery  in  the  memoir  of  which  an  account  is  given 
above,  extremely  improbable,  viz.  that  the  produdion  of  this  green 
fubitance  is  a  mere  chemical  operation. 
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green  matter  had  been,  into  veffels  of  water;  and  he 
perceived  in  the  water,  fome  days  after,  animalcule, 
without  green  matter.  The  green  matter  next  ap¬ 
peared,  and  he  faw  animalcule  penetrate  into  it,  and 
give  it  movement.  At  other  times,  he  faw  the  green 
matter  without  animalcule.  He  obferved  in  this  green 
matter  a  very  diftinft  pellicle,  fimilar  to  that  of  vege¬ 
tables.  This  pellicle  appeared  to  him  to  abforb  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  in  the  water;  to  decom- 
pofe  it;  to  abforb  the  carbon;  to  nourifh  itfelf;  and 
to  fuffer  the  oxygen  gas  to  be  difengaged.  This  pelli* 
cle  appeared  to  be  the  fundamental  body  of  the  green 
matter;  it  is  a  kind  of  net-work,  or  tiffue.  He  ob¬ 
ferved  alfo,  with  great  care,  the  animalcule  generally 
found  in  the  green  matter ;  and  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  not  different  from  thofe  of  common  infufions. 
This  much  however  is  certain,  that  the  fame  animals 
are  not  always  found  in  the  green  matter.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  experiments  of  Mullej',  of  infulion-animal- 
cule ;  and  ihews,  that  the  fame  kind,  almoft,  are 
found  in  the  green  matter.  He  (hews  further,  that  the 
green  matter,  examined  in  the  microfcope,  exhibits 
nothing  that  can  be  confidered  as  a  po!ypier,or  neft  of 
fro  all  animalcule.  From  all  thefe  obfervations  he 
concludes  it  to  be  probable,  that  the  green  matter  is  a 
real  vegetable,  analogous  to  the  ulva  intejlinalis ,  or 
nojioch  ;  that  the  animals  moft  frequently  found  with 
it  do  not  belong  to  it ;  fmce  the  green  matter  may 
exili  without  animalcule;  and  that  thefe  animalcule 
are  often  found  without  the  green  matter  :  fo  that,  in 
every  refpeft,  the  green  matter  and  animalcule,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  abfolutely  independent  of  each  other.  The 
green  matter,  therefore,  mult  be  a  plant  on  which 
the  animalcule  feed. 

The  green  matter,  kept  in  water  in  an  obfeure 
place,  feems  to  diffolve.  It  becomes  fuff  gray,  then 
white,  and  gives  no  more  air  when  expofed  to  the  fun. 
A  chemical  analyfis  of  it  proves,  alfo,  that  it  is  a  ve¬ 
getable  ;  for  he  extracted  from  it,  gum,  refin,  and  a 

portion 
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portion  of  green  colouring  matter;  a  final! 'quantity  of 
ammonia  has,  indeed,  been  procured  from  it;  but  fe¬ 
deral  plants,  when  analyfed,  give  the  fame ;  and  be- 
(ides,  this  green  matter  almoft  always  contains  the 
remains  of  animalcule  and  other  animals,  which 
might  have  furniflied  ammonia. 

A  method  of  treating  fpecimens  of  plants,  by 
which  the  fine  colours  of  the  leaves  and  petals  may 
be  preferved  entire,  has  been  lately  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Stackhoufe ,  in  the  Linnean  Tiranf actions ,  v.  5.  It  ' 
confiffs  in  immerfing  the  plant,  flowers,  leaves,  and 
ftalk,  in  a  faturated  folution  of  alum,  drying  it  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and 
excluding  carefully  at  the  time  both  light  and  air. 
The  fpecimen  is  then  to  be  ftuck  on  paper  in  the 
ufual  way.  By  this  operation,  not  only  the  colours 
are  preferved ;  but  the  erofion  of  infers  is,  like  wife, 
prevented. 

M.  Leveille ,  Member  of  the  French  National  In- 
fiitute,  has  made  fome  curious  obfervations,  on  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  egg  in  oviparous  animals;  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  nutrition  is  performed  in  the  young 
animal.  According  to  him,  the  egg  confifts  of  the 
cicatricula,  the  yolk,  three  diftinft  albumens,  an  ab~ 
fobbing  canal,  five  membranes,  and  fanguiferous  and 
ferous  veffels  :  he  remarks,  that  there  exifts  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  albuminous  mafs  and  the  cap- 
fule  of  the  yolk,  by  means  of  the  abforbing  canal : 
that  the  volume  of  the  albumen  decreafes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  incubation  ;  while  that  of  the  yolk 
increafcs ;  which  feems  to  fhew,  that  the  one  ahforbs 
the  other:  that  the  chick  is  enveloped  in  a  peculiar 
membrane,  which  feparates  it  from  the  yolk,  with 
which  it  has  a  connexion;  and  from  the  white,  with 
which  it  has  none,  and  from  which  it  is  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance :  that  there  exifts  a  perfect  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  veffels  ot  the  yolk,  and  thofe  of  the  placenta 
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in  quadrupeds ;  thefe  veflels  being  to  the  yolk  what 
the  placenta  is  to  the  matrix:  that  the  albumen  does 
not  communicate  with  the  inverting  membrane  of  the 
chick,  and  that,  confequently,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Halier ,  the  chick  makes  no  ufe  of  this  fluid  for  its 
nourifliment ;  but  is  nourifhed  by  abforption,  by  the 
umbilical  chord  ;  which,  however,  at  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  of  incubation  is  no  longer  vilible. 

A  foreign  Phyfician,  Dr.  Bnvina ,  has  found,  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals,  that,  in  injections  of  frefli 
blood  into  the  blood-veflels,  the  blood  penetrates  only 
to  thofe  in  which  red  blood  circulates  during  life ; 
but  having  deprived  the  animal  fuddenly  of  life,  by 
dividing  the  fpinal  marrow,  the  injections  immedi¬ 
ately  penetrated  to  the  molt  delicate  veffels  of  the 
perioiteum  and  other  parts,  giving  them  a  red  colour, 
which  they  have  not  in  the  living  animal.  He  infers 
from  hence,  that  in  living  animals  the  red  blood  is  re¬ 
tained  in  its  proper  veflels  by  the  aCtive  vitality  of 
the  parts,  rather  than  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  veflels 
and  pores.  The  ecchymofls  which  take  place  in 
fcurvy  and  fome  other  difeafes,  probably  depend  on  a 
weaknefs  of  the  vital  power  in  the  extremities  of  vef¬ 
fels,  permitting  the  blood  to  penetrate  into  the  capil¬ 
laries. 

The  fame  gentleman  has  demonftrated,  by  diredt 
experiment,  that  a  portion  of  bone  of  one  animal, 
newly  deprived  of  life,  may  be  engrafted  on  that  of 
another  animal,  of  the  fame  or  a  different  fpecies. 

C.  Martin ,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Paris,  ftrongly  recommended  the  external 
application  of  Acetic  Hither  in  Rheumatifm,  Sciatica, 
and  Gout.  M.  Sedillot ,  many  years  ago,  prefcribed 
it  with  fuccefs,  for  the  fame  purpofe. — ' There  feems  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  acetic  pofleffes  any  proper¬ 
ties  fuperior  to  tiie  vitriolic ,  or  other  aethers,  in  the 
cafes  here  mentioned. 
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Dr.  Blackburn ,  in  the  Phil.  Mag .  for  the  laft 
month,  furnifhes  us  with  fome  peculiar  ideas  enter¬ 
tained  by  him,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  caloric , 
light ,  and  colours,  and  which  will  form  the  fubjeft 
of  an  intended  publication. 

Light  he  conliders  as  a  compound,  refulting  from  a 
peculiar  combination  of  caloric  and  oxygen. 

2.  In  all  thofe  phenomena  which  have  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  idea,  that  light  is  identical  with,  or  a  mo¬ 
dification  of,  caloric,  the  manifeftation  of  the  latter 
principle,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  difunion 
of  the  conifituting  principles  of  light.  The  caloric, 
therefore,  which  fo  frequently  refults  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  light  to  various  fubftances,  iffues  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  light  in  various  degrees. 

3.  The  phenomena  of  colours  he  afcribes  to  the 
different  qualities  of  light,  as  containing  caloric  and 
oxygen  in  different  proportions.  The  different  pro¬ 
portions  manifeft  themfelves  in  the  circuinflances  both 
of  the  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  varloufly- 
coloured  light. 

4.  The  feparation  of  light  by  the  prifm,  he  regards 
as  a  chemical  decomposition ;  not  as  a  phyftcal  or 
mechanical  divifion  of  light. 

5.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colours  of 
different  fubftances,  as  of  plants  in  the  process  of  ve¬ 
getation,  and  of  metals  in  that  of  oxidation,  are  ow¬ 
ing,  he  fuppofes,  to  correspondent  changes  wdiich 
thefe  fubftances  undergo  in  their  chemical  aft  ion  upon 
light. 

6.  The  evanefcence,  or,  as  it  Is  frequently  termed, 
the  abforption  of  light,  is  referred  to  the  com¬ 
plete  refolution  of  this  compound  into  its  constituent 
parts. — 

It  is  not  pofiible  to  appreciate  the  truth  or  proba¬ 
bility  of  thefe  opinions,  till  we  are  furnifhed  with  the 
fafts  and  experiments,  which  led  to  their  adoption. 
The  ideas  of  Dr.  Herfchell  on  this  fubjeft,  as  lately 
laid  before  th«  Royal  Society,  are  widely  different. 

He 
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He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  heat  is  occafioned  by 
rays  emanating  from  the  fun  and  candent  fubftances, 
and  afting  on  bodies  on  which  they  firike  ;  which  rays 
'are  fubjefit  to  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction ; — - 
but  we  are  not  yet  in  poffeffion  of  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ments,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  our  readers  an 
adequate  account  of  them. 

Mr.  Car.lijle  has  lately  made  fome  interefting  expe¬ 
riments,  which  feem  fatisfa&orily  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids*  He  found,  that  a 
number  of  plates  of  filver,  as  forty  or  fifty  (crowns  or 
half-crowns)  piled  alternately  with  plates  of  zinc,  hav¬ 
ing  pieces  of  wetted  pafteboard  between  each  to  com¬ 
plete  the  galvanic  chain,  will  not  only  give  an  elecr 
trie  fhock  to  the  perfon  who  touches  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  feries,  but  will  continue  to  give  an  uinter- 
rupted  ftream  of  the  eleftric  fluid  ;  which  being  pafled 
through  wTater  decompofes  it  completely.  If  gold, 
filver,  or  platina  wire,  be  employed  to  carry  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  into  and  from  the  water,  both  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  liberated ;  but  if  oxydable  metals  are 
employed,  hydrogen  only  is  procured. 

We  mentioned  in  a  curfory  way,  a  fliort  time  ago, 
the  invention  of  flexible  metallic  bougies and  cathe¬ 
ters,  by  Mr.  Smyth ,  Apothecary,  of  Taviftock  Street . 
Having  fince  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them, 
and  of  witneffing  their  application,  we  are  enabled  to 
fpeak  more  decidedly  of  their  merits.  They  appear 
to  be  equally  flexible  with  the  common  plaifter  bougie, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  being  readily  broken,  or 
yielding  too  much,  from  the  heat  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  At  the  fame  time,  they  poffefs 
fufficient  firmnefs  for  any  degree  of  force,  which  it 
can  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of,  in  overcoming  an  ob- 
ftruStion  mechanically;  and  they  are  readily  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  very  high  polifh.  When  thefe  properties 
are  confidered,  together  with  their  durability,,  as  with 
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moderate  care  they  may  laft  for  many  years,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  confidered  as  an  important 
and  valuable  difcovery. 

C.  Zannetini ,  a  Phyfician  who  attended  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  propofes,  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  cinchona , 
the  dowers  and  feeds  of  the  common  nettle  ( urtica 
dicoides ,  Lin.),  in  dofes  not  exceeding  a  drachm,  given 
in  wine  two  or  three  times  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  is  faid  to  be  a  more  effectual  remedy 
in  intermittents,  than  the  bark  itfelf.  It  is  heating  in  a 
great  degree,  and,  when  the  dofe  is  pretty  itrong,  oc- 
cafions  a  lethargic  deep. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  fuppofed,  that  the  aftringent 
principle  in  oak  and  other  barks,  was  that  which  ef¬ 
fected  the  tanning  procefs  in  leather.  Experiment, 
however,  has  demonftrated  the  fahity  of  this  notion. 
The  bark  of  various  trees  contains  the  aftringent  prin¬ 
ciple,  called  gallic  acid;  and  alfo  another  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  has  a  peculiar  affinity  to  the  matter  con- 
ftituting  the  (kin  of  animals :  this  it  is  which  is  the 
tanning  principle  (le  Tannin .  Fr.).  Thefe  two  prin¬ 
ciples  are  ffiewn,  by  Mr.  Biggin ,  to  be  contained  in 
very  different,  proportions  with  regard  to  each  other, 
in  different  fpecies  of  bark,  which  thus  become  more 
or  lefs  fitted  for  the  tanning  procefs.  The  gallic  acid 
has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  lkin  ;  but  precipitates 
iron  from  its  folutions,  of  a  black  colour ;  thus  form¬ 
ing  inks  of  different  degrees  of  intenfity. 

The  tanning  principle  precipitates  a  folution  of 
common  glue,  which  contains  the  matter  of  fkin  in  a 
diffolved  date:  the  precipitate  thus  thrown  down, 
con  fids  of  a  chemical  union  of  this  with  the  tanning 
principle  ;  and  is,  in  fa£l,  a  powder  of  leather.  The 
tanning  principle diffolves  in  water  much  more  readily 
than  the  gallic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained -feparate,  in 
a  great  meafure,  from  this  laft,  by  quick  infufion,  as  of 
an  hour.  To  obtain  a  ftrong  infufion  ot  the  gallic  acid 
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requires  feveral,  perhaps  48  hours  [Phil.  Trans.  1799* 

p.  2.). 

A  new  inflrument  for  the  operation  of  trepanning 
the  fkull,  has  lately  been  propofed,  by  Mr.  John  Rod- 
man,  Surgeon  in  Paifley,  and  is  described  in  the  Phi - 
lofophical  Magazine  for  April.  The  objefl  of  the  In- 
ventor  is,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  faw  of  the 
trephine  or  trepan  palling  fuddenlv  in  upon  the  brain* 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  accelerate  the  firft  ftages  of  the  operation.  In 
order  to  effeft  thefe  purpofes,  the  fhank  of  the  faw  is 
made  to  work  in  an  upright  frame  fupported  on  three 
legs,  and  furnifhed  with  a  winch  inftead  of  a  handle. 
A  Hiding  collar  is  made  to  fit  on  the  fhank  of  the  in- 
ilrument,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  can  be 
fixed  at  any  part,  thus  preventing  the  faw  from  paf¬ 
fing  deeper  than  the  Surgeon  intends. — Of  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
none  of  them  can  compenfate  for  the  want  offkill  and 
caution  in  the  pra&itioner ;  and  where  thefe  are  pof- 
fefTed,  precautions  of  this  fort  are  unneceffary. 

^  ■■  -■ •  ■  ■-  

A  printed  letter  has  been  lately  circulated  by  Mr. 
Simmons ,  of  Manche/ler,  addreffecl  to  Mr.  Ogden,  Sur¬ 
geon,  of  Ajhton-nnder-Line ,  relative  to  the  cafe  of  caefa*? 
rean  operation  lately  performed  in  the  Mancheffer  in¬ 
firmary.  The  objeft  of  this  letter  is  to  invalidate  fome 
of  the  conclufions  drawn  by  the  authors  of  that  cafe; 
and  to  fhew  that  the  woman’s  death  was  more  fairly 
afcribahle  to  the  operation  itfelf,  than  to  any  previous 
injury  (he  had  fuftained.  The  propriety  of  the  after- 
treatment  is,  likewife,  queflioned.  But  although  per- 
fonal  feelings  may  prolong  the  intereft  hr  ft  excited  by 
the  fubjedt,  in  the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  public  at  large.  After  the 
ample  manner  in  which  we  have  already  noticed  the 
matter,  we  may  Hand  excufed  from  dwelling  longer 
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on  it.  Praftitioners  have  probably  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  merits  of  the  queftion. 

M.  Kaufer ,  Surgeon  at  Naugardf ,  in  Germany,  re¬ 
commends,  for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ach,  a  ftrpng 
tinSture  of  cantharides  to  be  applied  on  lint  to  the 
gums  of  the  affefted  tooth.  A  blither  generally  forms, 
and  the  pain,  it  is  faid,  foon  ceafes. 

Dr.  Jofef  Celefiino  Mutt's,  the  celebrated  Spanifh 
Phyfician  and  Botanift,  who,  in  the  Spanifli  domi¬ 
nions  in  South  America,  has  been  upwards  of  thirty 
years  engaged  in  botanical  refearches,  and  especially 
in  invefligating  the  nature  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  Peruvian  bark.  Hates,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Madrid,  the  refults  of  his  inquiries  and 
experiments  on  this  fubject,  in  regard  to  the  four 
principal  fpecies  of  bark,  viz.  the  orange-coloured , 
the  red ,  the  yellow?  and  the  white . 

1.  Th ejirft,  the  orange-coloured,  is  the  only  one, 
he  obferves,  which  is  directly  anti-febrile ,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  only  indiredlly  fo ;  2.  the  orange-coloured  is  bah 
famic;  the  red,  aftringent ;  the  yellow?  bitter;  and  the 
white,  faponaceous;  and  they  all  poffefs  the  peculiar 
quality  afligned  to  them,  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
3.  th zfirjl  acts  particularly  upon  the  nervous  fyitem  ; 
the  Jeccnd ,  upop  the  mufcle's  ;  the  third,  upon  the 
fluids;  and  the  fourth ,  upon  the  inteftines;  4.  the 
orange-coloured ,  is  accordingly  the  true  lpecific 
againft  intermittent  fevers ;  the  red,  againft  mortifica¬ 
tions  ;  its  antifeptic  virtue  being  alfo  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  clyfters,  excepting,  however,  inflammatory 
difeafes,  in  which  it  is  hurtful,  as  well  as  in  bilious 
fevers ;  the  yellow  bark  is  faid  to  be  a  poweful  re¬ 
medy  in  continual,  remittent,  and  putrid  fevers ; 
5.  the  white  bark  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  three  other 
fpecies,  in  fuch  inflammatory  fevers  as  indicate  the  ufe 
of  bark ;  in  chronical  difeafes ;  in  obftinate  intermit- 
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tents  ;  and  as  a  prophyla&ic ;  becaufe  it  is  diffolvent, 
prevents  putrefaction,  and  purges  gently  ( Introd . 
to  Quin o login  of  Dr.  Ruix.). 

Dr.  Antonio  Fernandez,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Spain,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemiftry  and  Mineralogy  at  Madrid,  has  lately  difco- 
vered  an  eafy  and  expeditious  way  of  fo  completely 
diffolvkig  carnphire  in  common  water,  that,  when  the 
folution  is  fin  idle  cl,  the  water,  though  perfectly  fa- 
LLirated  with  carnphire,  is  as  clear  as  cryftal.  Of  this 
camphorated  water,  ufed  both  internally  and  by  in¬ 
jection,  M.  Fernandez  fays  he  has  experienced  the 
molt  falutarv  effects  in  the  cure  of  chronical  dyfuries 
and  retention  of  urine ;  he  has  alfo  employed  it  with 
much  fuccefs  as  a  lithontriptic  medicine.  ( Madrid 
Gazette.). 
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h  ^T^HE  article  next  in  order  is,—' 1  The  Hiftory  of 
f  a  Cafe  of  Tetanus,  cured  by  the  liberal  Ufe 
af  Wine :  by  Dr.  David  Hofack ,  Phylician,  New 
York/— There  are  many  inllances  on  record*  of  te¬ 
tanus  giving  way  to  tonic  and  ftimulant  remedies  ; 
but  fuccefs  in  this  way  has  by  no  means  been  general. 
The  failure,  on  moll:  occaiions,  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  hiftory  attributes  to  the  complicated  and  inert 
manner  in  which  remedies  of  this  defcription  have 
been  employed,  convinced,  as  he  is,  that  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  locked-jaw  confifts  in  an  exhaufted  Hate 
of  the  fenforial  power,  from  violent  irritation  applied 
to  the  nervous  fyftem.  Stimulants  and  tonics,  there- 

*  See  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  3. — London  Medical  Obferva- 
tions,  vol.  6. — American  Philofophical  Tranfailions^  vol.  2, — Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol,  3. 
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fore,  appeal  to  him  bed  calculated  to  reftore  the  loft 
energy. 

The  difeafe,  in  the  cafe  here  defcribed,  arofe  in  a 
Mulatto  woman,  from  the  prick  of  a  pin  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  wrift,  A  large  wine-glalsful  of  Madeira 
wine  was  direfted  to  be  taken  pun&ually  every  hour : 
the  wound  was  pencilled  freely  with  the  lunar  cauftic, 
and  fuppuration  folicited  by  the  application  of  a  poub 
tice.  After  foine  hours,  the  fymptoms  were  mani- 
fetlly  relieved,  and  a  perfect  cure  was  effeded  in  a 
few  days.  The  power  of  the  remedy  was  more  than 
once  during  the  treatment  evinced,  in  the  increafe  of 
the  fymptoms  upon  difcontinuing  or  dixninifhing  its 
ufe. 

10.  Sequel  of  the  Cafe  of  an  Extra-uterine  Foetus* 
partly  voided  through  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Abdomen: 
by  Mr.  John  Major  Wilton,  Surgeon  to  the  Weftmin- 
tier  HoYpitaV— The  former  part  of  this  cafe  wTas  pub-. 
Titled  In  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1797. #  The  pa¬ 
tient  lived  many  months  after  the  firfl  burfting  of  the 
abfcefs,  but  at  length  funk  under  the  continued  dis¬ 
charge.  On  diiiection,  a  cavity  was  found  contain¬ 
ing  the  remaining  bones  of  the  foetus,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  the  fallopian  tube  of  the  left  fide. 
A  communication  was  obferved  to  have  taken  place 
with  the  colon,  in  confequenee  of  ulceration,  and  one 
of  the  bones  had  partly  made  its  way  into  the  intefti- 
nal  canal. 

1 1.  f  Account  of  a  lingular  Cafe  of  Qbftrudion  to 
the  Excretion  of  Urine  :  by  Mr.  -A  AL  Die  If  on.  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Navy.’—' This  cafe  originated  in  phymofis, 
the  reiult  of  venereal  infedion.  There  was  much  in- 
Ham  mat  ion  and  fwelling  of  the  prepuce,  with  accre¬ 
tion  of  its  external  edges  to  each  other,  totally  ob- 
ilruding  the  difeharge  of  urine,  w’hen  attempted  in 
the  uiuai  way,  the  fluid  being  allowed  to  pafs  no 

*  Vide  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Reriew,  vol:  c,  page  105. 
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farther  than  between  the  prepuce  and  glans ;  from 
which  it  regurgitated  into  the  bladder,  as  foon  as  the 
preffure  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles  was 
removed.  To  free  himfelf  from  the  pain  neceffarily 
anting  from  this  circumftance,  the  patient  had  been 
in  the  cuftom  of  breaking  a  paffage  through  the  flym, 
with  a  piece  of  pointed  wood,  or  other  iimilar  inftru- 
ment ;  but  as  the  aperture  clofed  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  he  had  the  fame  operation  to  perform  every 
time  he  made  water,  which  he  did  as  feldom  as  pof- 
iible,  to  avoid  the  dreadful  pain  attending  it.  On  lay¬ 
ing  open  the  prepuce,  which  was  enormoufly  enlarg¬ 
ed,  there  appeared  a  numerous  collection  of  round 
and  oval  calculi,  with  a  quantity  of  fand  impafted  on 
each  fide  of  the  froenum  ;  and  the  internal  furface  of 
the  prepuce  had  the  exaCt  refemblance  of  a  fowl's 
gizzard  inverted,  A  cure  foon  fucceeded  to  the  ope¬ 
ration. 

12,  5  Observations  on  the  Benefit  derived  from  the 
Application  of  cold  Water,  in  Cafes  of  Scarlatina 
Cynanchica :  by  Dr.  G.  Mofjman ,  Phyfician  at  Brad- 
ford, ’—Our  readers  will  recoiled!  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  application  of  cold  water  by  Dr.  Cur¬ 
rie,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  different  fpecies.  In 
the  cafes  here  narrated,  the  good  effects  of  this  re¬ 
medy  were  equally  manifeft.  The  author's  mode  of 
application,  however,  is  different  from  that  employ¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Currie,  as  he  has  conftantly  recommended 
cold  vinegar,  or  vinegar  and  water,  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  fponge* 
—We  think  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  the  mode 
of  aCtion  be  the  fame  in  thofe  two  ways  of  applying 
cold  to  the  fyflem.  Dr.  Currie  attributes  much  to 
the  fuddennefs  and  intenfity  of  the  application. 

13.  f  The  Hiffory  of  a  Cafe  in  which  a  fevere 
Wound  of  the  Tongue,  threatening  Locked-jaw,  ter¬ 
minated  fuccefsfjilly  :  by  Dr.  G.  D .  Yeats ,  of  Bedford/ 
—The  tongue  in  this  cafe  was  lacerated  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch,  in  confequence  of  a  falL  Union  of 
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the  divided  parts  took  place  fpontaneoufly.— There 
feems  no  ground  for  the  author’s  great  apprehenfion 
of  tetanus  or  locked-jaw  fucceeding  in  this  cafe;  nor 
for  his  avoiding  future  on  that  account.  The  vicinity 
of  the  injured  part  to  the  mufcles  of  the  jaw,  is  furely 
no  reafon  for  their  becoming  fpafmodically  affe&ed. 
Bark  and  opium,  however,  were  exhibited,  together 
with  the  ufe  of  wine,  as  if  locked-jaw  were  actually 
about  to  follow. 

14.  ‘  Medical  Hiftories :  by  Dr.  John  Haxby,  Phy- 

fician,  at  Pontefract/ — The  firft  cafe  here  related  is 
one  of  epilepfy,  terminating  favourably  under  the  ufe 
of  mulk  and  opium.  The  difeafe  occurred  in  a  girl 
of  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  fub liked  for  two  years* 
notwithstanding  the  ufe  of  various  remedies,  and, 
among!!  the  reft,  the  nitrate  of  filver,  the  cold  bath, 
anthelmintics,  &c.  The  number  of  paroxyfms  in 
twenty-four  hours  amounted  to  twenty,  or  more,  and 
ihe  always  experienced  them  on  lying  down  in  bed; 
the  regularity  of  this  wras  not  in  the  leak  affedted  by 
any  change  in  the  time  of  retiring  to  reft,  by  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature,  variety  of  rooms  or  beds,  ad- 
jniffion  or  exclufion  of  light,  folitude,  or  fociety.  For 
the  laft  fix  months  fhe  had  fimilar  paroxyfms  in  her 
fleep  to  thofe  fhe  had  in  the  day  time.  The  alvine 
and  vefical  excretions  had  for  fome  months  come  away 
involuntarily.  Mufk  and  opium  were  given  previous 
to  the  expected  fit  ;  the  former  in  dofes  of  fifteen 
grains,  the  latter  in  thofe  of  one  grain,  by  degrees 
increafing  the  quantities.  The  good  effects  of  this 
treatment  were  foon  apparent,  by  the  gradual  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  number  of  fits,  which,  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks,  ceafed  altogether. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  tefticles  had  not  defeended 
into  the  ferotum  till  the  patient  had  attained  his  fourth 
year,  and,  by  their  detention  in  the  groin,  had  occa¬ 
sioned  confiderable  pain  and  fever.  Thefe  fymptoms 
disappeared  as  foon  as  the  tefticles  had  paffed  the 
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ring,  and  defcended  into  the  fcrotum  $  an  efifeft  which 
took  place  fpontaneoufly. 

The  remaining  cafe  was  an  enlargement  of  the 
fpinal  vertebra  in  a  boy,  attended  with  paralyfis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  which  was  treated  by  cauf- 
tics,  though  without  any  confiderable  relief.  The  tro¬ 
chanter  major  of  the  right  thigh-bone  began  now  to 
be  enlarged  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  increafed  in  bulk, 
the  difeafed  fpinal  vertebra  was  diminifhed,  till  at  lad 
there  wTas  no  inequality  in  the  appearance  of  the  fpine. 
After  the  fwelling  of  the  thigh-bone  had  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  a  month,  this  alfo  began  to  decline,  but 
was  followed  by  the  fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus, 
which  foon  terminated  in  death. 

15.  c  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  retropulfed  Gonorrhoea, 
fucceeded  by  a  fevere  Affe£lion  of  the  Eyes,  termi¬ 
nating  favourably :  by  Dr.  Robert  Roberifon,  Army 
Surgeon.’ — It  feems  not  improbable  that  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  in  this  cafe  arofe  from  the  local  application  of 
the  urethral  matter  to  the  eye  itfelf. 

16.  *  Examples  of  the  good  Effects  of  the  Hy- 
drargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis ,  in  Cafes  of  the  Cynanche 
Trachealis,  or  Croup :  by  Mr.  James  Anderfon,  fen. 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh.’ — Four  cafes  of  croup  are  here 
related,  which  got  well  under  the  ufe  of  calomel ;  and 
others  are  alluded  to  in  w’hich  this  remedy  feemed  to 
the  author  to  be  effectual.  The  calomel  was  given  in 
dofes  of  three  and  four  grains  twice  a  day,  without  in¬ 
ducing  falivation,  or  even  much  purging.  The  relief 
experienced,  in  mod  of  the  cafes,  fo  fpeedily  fucceed¬ 
ed  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy,  viz.  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  that  we  think  it  doubtful  how  far  it  can 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  calomel.  Croup  is  often  a 
mild  difeafe,  and  terminates  independently  of  the  ufe 
of  any  remedies. 

17.  c  The  Hi  dory  of  three  Cafes,  with  Circum- 
dances  fomewhat  lingular,  terminating  favourably  :  by 
Dr.  George  Borthwick,  of  Kilkenny. ’—The  firft  of 
thefe  is  a  cafe  of  wounded  kidney,  from  the  thruft  of 
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a  fword  under  the  Oiort  rib  of  the  left  fide,  I  he  in¬ 
jury  to  the  kidney  was  manifeded  by  a  difchafge  of 
blood  through  the  urethra,  returning  at  intervals  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  was  followed  by  a 
purulent  fediment  in  the  urine,  continuing  for  eight 
days.  The  patient,  it  appears,  was  alone  benefited 
by  repeated  blood-letting.  The  other  cafes  are,  one 
of  bubonocele  in  a  woman,  for  which  the  operation 
was  fuccefsfully  performed  ;  and  one  of  cataraft,  where 
the  cryftalline  lens  was  extracted.  Neither  of  them 
prefents  any  thing  uncommon. 

The  third  feftion,  devoted  to  Medical  News ,  com¬ 
mences  with  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Guthrie ,  of  Feterf- 
burgh,  containing  a  variety  of  interefting  matters,  from 
which  we  extraft  the  following.  After  reciting  a  cafe 
of  ophthalmia,  which  was  cured  by  the  application  of 
fpirits  of  turpentine  to  the  eyelids,  and  which  we  for¬ 
merly  noticed,*  he  remarks,— c  Another  cafe  which 
occurs  to  my  memory  as  worthy  of  medical  record, 
from  the  uncommon  violence  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
uncommon  quantity  of  zinc  given  to  fubdue  it,  is  one 
of  epilepfy,  by  much  the  moft  alarming  I  ever  ‘met 
with,  in  thirty  years  pra&ice.  The  paroxyfms  return¬ 
ed  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  wonderful 
violence ;  whilft  each  fit  was  accompanied  by  a  mod 
did  re  fling  tetanus,  that  drew  the  patient's  head  back¬ 
wards  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  rendered  it  impoflible 
to  keep  him  in  bed,  without  uling  fuch  violence  as 
threatened  the  diflocation  of  fame  member;  fo  that 
we  were  obliged  to  let  him  roll  about  on  the  floor  of 
a  room  fpread  with  matfcreffes. 

4  The  young  fufferer  was  a  gymnafyd  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  corps  of  noble  cadets,  aged  fixteen,  who  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  lazaret,  or  hofpital  of  the  edablifhment, 
in  the  deplorable  date  mentioned  above ;  brought  on, 
as  we  were  informed,  by  a  fright  fometime  before : 

*  See  page  510  of  our  laid  volume. 
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but  his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  had  concealed  his 
being  fubjedt  to  the  difeafe,  left  he  {liquid  have  been 
refufed  admittance  into  the  corps. 

f  As  the  cafe  wras  highly  alarming,  Nature  being 
unable  to  fuftain  long  fo  violent  a  conflict  writh  fcarce 
any  intermiflion,  I  formed  the  refolution  of  giving  the 
flowers  of  zinc  with  empiric  boldnefs ;  and,  after  or¬ 
dering  ten  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
as  the  youth  was  plethoric,  I  gave  him  eight  grains  of 
for.  zinc  the  firit  day,  with  conferve  of  rofes,  and 
augmented  the  dofe  by  four  grains  every  fourth  day, 
till  the  thirty-fecond  from  the  attack ;  when  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  two  fcruples,  or  forty  grains,  which  he  took  for 
a  month  c.onfecutively,  till  every  veftige  of  the  difeafe 
was  gone. 

c  No  other  medicine  was  found  neceffary  during 
the  whole  cure,  as  the  zinc  kept  his  body  fufficiently 
open ;  and  it  was  highly  interelting  to  obferve,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  dofe  of  the  fedative  mineral  was 
augmented,  the  difeafe  gradually  diminifhed  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  violence  ;  fir  ft,  to  three  fits  a  day ;  then 
to  two ;  next,  to  one ;  till,  on  the  thirty-fecond,  the 
dofe  of  two  fcruples  completely  overcame  the  fpafms, 
and  the  difeafe  finally  vanifhed,  never,  I  hope,  to  re¬ 
turn,  as  he  has  now  been  two  years  without  a  Angle 
fit. 

*  The  diftreffing  tetanus  diminifhed  likewife  in  vio¬ 
lence  with  the  paroxyfms  of  epilepfy,  though  it  never 
left  our  young  patient  till  the  whole  ceafed  together 
at  the  epoch  mentioned  above,  although  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  continue  the  large  dofe  of  two  fcruples  for 
a  whole  month,  to  enfure  the  permanence  of  the  cure, 
as  no  difagreeable  confequences  ever  attended  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  zinc,  except  a  little  trifling  naufea  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning,  which  went  off  without  giving 
us  any  trouble.  I  muft  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the 
dofe  was  always  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  to 
be  taken  in  the  evening,  the  other  in  the  morning.’ 
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Dr.  G.  next  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
who,  whenever  he  attempted  to  work  at  his  bench^ 
was  feized  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which  foon  brought  on  an  inflation  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  lower  belly,  attended  with  ficknefs.  He 
had  fwelling  of  the  legs,  and  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation  on 
lying  down.  After  trying,  fruitlessly,  various  reme¬ 
dies,  his  complaint  was  removed  by  (wallowing  daily 
a  table-fpoonful  of  common  fand ,  previoufiy  wafhed 
and  dried.  It  purged  him  pretty  brifkly. 

The  good  Effe£ls  of  Cold  in  Madnefs  are  next  point¬ 
ed  out,  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Brown ,  of  Bath. — f  Within  the 
period  of  "thefe  laft  ten  years,'  he  obferves,  c  I  have 
met  with  five  cafes  in  the  courfe  of  praftice.  The 
two  firft  cafes  were  abandoned  by  two  very  eminent 
phyficians,  who  have  already  done  ample  honour  to 
their  profeffion,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  higheft 
regard. 

(  Two  more  cafes  were  attended  by  me  alone  $  and 
two  moil  refpedtable  phyficians  were  witnefs  to  the 
fubfequent  mode  of  treatment  in  the  fifth  cafe.  After 
a  failure  of  the  moft  approved  medicines  and  pradtice, 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  afliduoufly 
perfevered  in  for  many  days,  performed  the  cure. 

«  I  well  know  that  this  is  an  old  fpecies  of  practice, 
and,  alfo,  that  it  has  often  proved  unfuccefsful :  this, 
however,  I  attribute  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  ananner 
of  ufing  it.  The  method  I  purfued.  in  the  firft  four 
cafes  was,  by  winding  an  handkerchief  round  the 
head,  and  keeping  it  continually  wet  with  a  fpunge 
dipped  in  cold  water,  until  it  produced  a  lhivering  fit : 
it  was  then  defifted  from,  for  about  an  hour,  more  or 
Jefs,  and  re-applied  as  before. 

£  After  the  firft  twenty-four  hours  there  was  no  in¬ 
convenience  felt  in  having  it  always  kept  round  the 
head.  Between  thirty  and  fifty  hours  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  application,  fobbing  and  fighing 
came  on3  which  have  hitherto  proved  the  criterion  of 
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the  incipient  return  of  rational  ideas.  This  being  eff 
fe&ed,  the  vitriolic  acid  alone,  or  combined  with  the 
cinchona,  in  conjunction  with  the  cold  application, 
have  uniformly  perfected  the  cure,  in  the  firfi:  and 
fifth  cafe  the  application  was  not  confined  to  the  head, 
but  extended  along  the  courfe  of  the  carotid  and  fub- 
clavian  arteries,  from  feven  to  fifteen  davs,  where 
the  delirium  has  been  of  confiderable  {landing,  have 
been  the  extent  of  this  inode  of  practice  ;  although  I 
fhould  not  have  hefitated  continuing  it  a  much  longer 
lime,  had  it  been  found  neceffary/ 

Dr.  T  eats,  of  Bedford,  makes  feme  Remarks  on  the 
EffeCt  of  Nitric  Vapour  in  deftroying  Contagion. — -Re- 
fpeCting  the  objections  which  Dr.  Trotter  has  made  to 
Dr.  SmytK s  plan,  he  obferves,  that  Dr.  T.  fays — “Dr, 
Smyth’s  preventive  is  the  very  fubftance  that  every 
intelligent  officer  is  hourly  employed  to  drive  from 
the  decks  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips.” — And  again,— 4C  In 
Dr.  Smyth’s  procefs,  when  the  nitrous  acid  is  con¬ 
verted  into  gas,  it  lofes  a  portion  of  pure  air ;  it  is  now 
an  elaftic  fluid,  under  the  title  of  nitrous  air,  or  gas* 
In  this  date  it  will  remain  for  force  time,  till  it  again, 
by  a  chemical  attraction,  recover  its  pure  air,  when,  by 
its  fpecific  gravity,  it  will  fall  to  the  deck, — nitrous 
acid.” — Were  this  ftatement  correCt,  the  inference  no 
one  could  deny ;  but  it  is  not  nitrons  gas  which  is  dif- 
engaged,  but  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  ft  ate  of 
vapour.  In  this  fcate  it  has  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  its  compofition :  inftead,  therefore,  of  abitraCting 
that  principle,  it  will  readily  part  with  it,  and  thus 
render  the  atmofphere  purer.  The  fumes  procured 
from  nitre  by  the  fulphuric  acid,  are  very  different  in 
their  appearance  and  qualities  from  nitrous  gas.  The 
former  is  a  white  vifible  vapour,  but  nitrous  gas  is  in- 
vifible ;  and  when  fet  free,  immediately  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  and  forms  the  orange- 
coloured  nitrous  vapour :  there  is,  therefore,  a  mate¬ 
rial  difference  between  the  two.  This  miflake  feeins 
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to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  who  have  engaged  m 
this  controverfy  between  Dr.  Smyth  and  Dr.  Trotter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nitrous  gas  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudicial ;  but  the  nitric  vapour  is  certainly 
ufeful,  and  poffelles  qualities  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  nitrous  gas.  Dr.  Trotter’s  objections  to  Dr. 
Smyth’s  plan,  appear  to  have  arifen  from  his  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  perfeftiy  diftinft  chemical  idea  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  gafes.  Dr.  Trotter  obferves  (p.  299.),— 9  That 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  azot  att rafts  of  oxygen, 
it  is  called  azot,  azotic  gas,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid, 
nitric  acid  ft— Again  (p.  239.),“-“  There  is  no  great 
difference  between  azotic  and  nitrous  -gash’ — “The 
raiftake  here  is  evident;  azot  and  azotic  gas  contain 
no  oxygen.  This  principle  is  termed  Amply  azot, 
when  freed  from  its  caloric ;  but  when  it  affumes  the 
aeriform  Irate  by  a  combination  with  the  matter  of 
heat,  it  is  called  azotic  gas.  With  refpeft  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  azotic  and  nitrous  gas,  there  is  a  very 
material  one.  The  azotic  gas  contains  no  oxygen* 
and  does  not  readily  unite  with  it,  as  every  one  knows 
vt/ho  has  attempted  to  form  the  nitrous  acid,  by  palling 
the  eleftric  fpark  through  a  mixture  of  azotic  and 
oxygen  gafes.  Nitrous  gas,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  com¬ 
pound  containing  oxygen,  and  readily  uniting  with  it, 
to  form  nitrous  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atrnof- 
phercf 

i  y  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  exclufive  of  fame 
biographical  {ketches,  either  relates  to  fubjefts  that 
are  not  new  to  our  readers,  or  is  not  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  detain  us  longer. 
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Art.  XIV.  Tranfactions 'of  a  Society  for  ike  Im¬ 
provement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge „ 
Voh  II. 

(  Continued  from  page  8  6.J 

5.  rpHE  article  next  in  order  is  entitled,— * *  Au 
£  Account  of  a  Cafe  of  Diabetes,  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Appearances  after  Death:  by 
Matthew  Baillie ,  M.D.’  &c. — ‘The  attention  of  the 
faculty  has  been  of  late  ftrongly  directed  to  the  fub- 
jeCf  of  diabetes,  in  confluence  of  the  ingenious  Spe¬ 
culations  which  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
it  by  Dr.  Rollo,  and  with  which  our  readers  have 
been  made  fully  acquainted.  We  faw  him  labour¬ 
ing  to  eflablifh  a  theory  of  this  diforder,  in  many  re- 
fpects  new  and  original,  and  leading  to  a  mode  of 
treatment  fuccefsful  beyond  every  one  hitherto  in  ufe. 
But,  though  we  gave  full  credit  to  the  general  accu¬ 
racy  and  difcernment  of  Dr.  Rollo,  and  could  not  'fail 
to  acknowledge  the  decided  influence  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  fuggefled  by  him  in  reftraining  the  exceflive 
urinary  flow,  we  hefltated  to  admit  his  notions  re- 
Speeding  the  feat  and  immediate  caufe  of  diabetes, 
and  felt  inclined,  with  many  of  the  moll  difeerning 
practitioners,  to  refer  its  origin  rather  to  renal  affec¬ 
tion,  than  to  defective  or  morbid  affirnilation,  as  the 
primary  caufe.  In  the  paper  before  us  we  find  Dr„ 
Baillie  inclining  to  a  fimilar  opinion,  though  with 
that  degree  of  doubt  and  hefitation  which  every  cau? 
tious  inquirer  mult  feel  in  the  investigation  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  Such  great  obfeurity. 

The  general  Symptoms  of  the  cafe  here  deferibed 
cprrefpond  pretty  exactly  with  other  hiftories  of  the 
difeafe.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  patient 
had  not  been  given  to  intemperance,  and  had  pre- 
vioufly  enjoyed  good  general  health.  He  had  a  fe- 
-yere  purging,  which  continued  between  three  and 
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four  weeks  5  but  this  feemed  to  produce  no  change 
whatever  on  the  diabetes.  After  a  trial  of  a  conii- 
derable  variety  of  medicines,  without  any  vifible  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  was  feized  with  a  fore  throat,  and  violent 
eryfipelas  of  the  face,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
clays.  , 

The  only  part  of  the  diffeclion  that  is  of  importance 
to  be  noticed,  regards  the  hate  of  the  kidneys,  the 
ffornach,  and  the  inteftrries. — c  Both  kidneys/  Dr. 
Baillie  obferves,  ‘  were  of  the  ordinary  fize  and  fhape. 
When  the  proper  capfule  was  removed  from  each, 
the  veins  upon  the  furface  were  much  fuller  of  blood 
than  ufual,  putting  on  an  arborefcent  appearance. 
When  the  fubftance  of  both  kidneys  was  cut  into,  it 
was  obferved  to  be  every  where  much  more  crowded 
with  blood-veffels  than  in  a  natural  ftate,  fo  as  in 
fome  parts  to  approach  vto  the  appearance  of  infiam- 
mation.  Both  kidneys  had  the  lame  degree  of  firm-- 
nefs  to  the  touch  as  when  healthy ;  but  1  think  were 
hardly  fo  firm  as  kidneys  ufually  are,  the  veffels  of 
which  are  fo  much  filled  with  blood.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  fpeak  very  accurately  about  nice  dif¬ 
ferences  in  degrees  of  fenfation,  unlefs  they  can  be 
brought  into  immediate  comparifon. 

c  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  whitifh  fluid,  a  good 
deal  refembling  pus,  was  fqueezed  out  from  one  or 
two  infundibula  in  both  kidneys,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  ulceration  in  either.  Upon  firlt  taking 
the  fluid,  I  thought  it  had  fome  degree  of  fweetnefs, 
but  upon  a  repetition  I  was  doubtful. 

4  The  artery  and  vein  palling  into  the  cavity  of  each 
kidney,  prefented  exactly  the  natural  appearance.— 
After  feparating  a  good  deal  the  cellular  membrane 
which  joins  together  the  blood-veffels,  I  difcovered  a 
lymphatic  palling  from  one  of  the  kidneys :  this  was 
of  the  ufual  fize,  had  the  common  valvular  appearance, 
and  was  empty.  There  were,  doubtlefs,  feveral  others 
belonging  to  both  kidneys,  but  thefe  were  fo  fmall  as 
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not  to  be  diftinguifhable ;  a  circumftance  which  is 
very  common  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys. 

4  The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  were  of  the  ufual  fize, 
and  the  ureters  of  both  were  perfedlly  natural. — The 
renal  capfules  appeared  quite  healthy. 

c  There  was  alfo  no  difeafed  appearance  in  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder :  its  inner  membrane  was  more  crowded 
than  ufual  with  fmall  blood-veffeis,  but  this  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  all  ltates  of  the  body.  I  could  perceive  no 
lymphatic  vefifels  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  but  thefe 
are  generally  of  fo  minute  a  fize  as  to  be  difcoverable 
with  great  difficulty. 

c  Stomach  and  Inteftines . — In  cutting  into  the  do- 
mach,  fome  quantity  of  a  green  pulpy  matter  was 
found,  and  there  was  alio  the  fame  kind  of  matter  in 
the  duodenum.  The  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum  was  of  the  fame  fort,  but  much  more  fluid. 
The  ftru£ture  of  the  ftomach  was  quite  found.  In 
fome  parts  of  its  inner  membrane  there  were  little  red 
fpots,  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  very  fine  blood- 
veffels  5  but  this  appearance  is  extremely  common  in 
other  cafes.  There  was  a  greater  determination  of 
blood  than  ufual  to  the  whole  track  of  the  fmall  in¬ 
teftines,  but  their  ftruflure  was  every  where  found* 
The  great  inteftines  had  no  particular  determination 
of  blood  to  them,  but  were  diftended  with  air. 

■  The  mefenteric  glands  were  all  healthy,  except 
one  or  two,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  an  earthy 
matter :  no  ia&eal  veflels  were  any  where  vifibled 

This  account  of  the  appearances  on  diffeftion  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fhort  view  of  the  principal  theories  which 
have  been  formed  about  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  and 
an  inquiry  how  far  thofe  appearances  tend  to  fupport 
or  invalidate  them.  The  importance  of  the  fubjefi 
induces  us  to  be  particular  in  our  account  of  it.— c  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mead,’  the  author  obferves3 
*  and  his  authority  made  it  at  one  time  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  received,  that  diabetes  depended  on  a  morbid 
irate  of  the  liver  and  bile.  He  was  led  to  this  idea 
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from  having  found,  in  the  livers  of  perfons  who  had 
been  afflifted  with  diabetes,  what  he  has  called  flea- 
.tomatous  collections.  That  the  liver  may  be  difeafed 
where  there  is  diabetes,  will  readily  be  granted ;  but 
that  a  difeafed  ftale  of  the  liver  is.  neceffarv,  in  order 
to  produce  diabetes,  is  certainly  without  foundation. 
The  liver,  in  the  cafe  which  we  have  related,  was 
perfectly  found,  and  the  bile  had  no  uncommon  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  other  cafes  of  diabetes,  the  liver  has 
generally  been  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  in  a 
healthy  Hate.  In  thofe  cafes  of  diabetes,  therefore, 
where  the  liver  has  been  difcovered  to  have  been 
difeafed,  it  fhould  be  conlidered  as  an  accidental  con¬ 
currence,  and  not  that  there  had  been  any  necefiaiy 
connexion  between  the  one  difeafe  and  the  other. 

‘  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len,  and  the  fame  idea  was  afterwards  prolecuted  with 
•more  minutenefs  by  Dr.  Dobfon,*  that  diabetes  de¬ 
pended  on  the  chyle  not  being  affimilated  into  the 
nature  of  blood,  but  that,  circulating  in  the  blood- 
veffels  as  chyle,  it  was  {trained  off  by  the  kidneys  in 
the  form  of  fweet  urine.  It  is  evident  that  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that  chyle  con¬ 
tains  fo  large  a  proportion  of  faccharine  matter  as  to 
be  capable  of  communicating  a  fweet  tafle  to  the 
urine  when  mixed  with  it.  In  two  dogs  which  were 
killed  on  purpofe  for  making  this  experiment,  I  tailed 
the  chyle.  In  the  chyle  of  the  one  I  was  not  fenfible 
of  any  fweetifh  tafle  :  the  chyle  of  the  other  feemed  to 
me  to  be  fweetiih,  but  this  tafle  was  fo  very  flight, 
that,  when  a  part  of  the  chyle  was  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  water,  the  mixture  was  perfe&Jy 
mfipid  ;  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  flill  lefs  capa¬ 
ble  of  communicating  a  fweet  tafle  to  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  urine,  f  The  chyle  in  man  cannot  be 

fuppofed 

*  *  See  Medical  Gbfervaiions,  vol.  5. 

‘  f  Thefe  two  dogs  were  fed  upon  animal  food.  About  the  time  of 
this  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Tranfa&ions  being  lent  to 
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fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  In  a  dog,  as  digeflion  Is 
precifely  the  fame  kind  of  procefs  in  both  fpecles  of 
animals :  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  urine  in  diabetic  patients  cannot  arife  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chyle  not  affim dated  into  the  nature  of  blood, 
and  being  ftrained  off  by  the  kidneys  along  with  the 
urine, 

*  Dr.  Dobfon  has  mentioned,  as  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  opinion,  that  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  taken 
from  the  arm  of  a  diabetic  p  erf  on,  had  fome  degree 
of  fweetnefs  to  the  taile.  The  ferum  of  the  blood, 
however,  taken  from  other  diabetic  patients,  has  not 
only  been  found  not  to  be  fweet,  but  even  to  have  the 
faltifh  taile  of  common  ferum ;  and  whatever  may 
have  produced  the  fweet  taile  of  the  ferum  in  the  cafe 
related  by  Dr.  Dobfon,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
arife  from  the  mere  mixture  of  unaffimilated  chyle. 

4  It  appears,  farther,  to  be  a  ilrong  argument  againft 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Dobfon, 
that,  in  cafes  where  the  urine  in  diabetes  has  been 
found  to  be  very  fweet,  the  ferum  has  retained  its 
ufual  faltifh  taile.  If  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine  really 
arofe  from  the  mixture  of  unaffimilated  chyle  flrained 
off  along  with  the  fuperfluous  water  of  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys,  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  believe, 
that,  in  cafes  where  the  urine  was  very  fweet,  a 
fweetiOi  taile  fhould  alfo  be  perceptible  in  the  ferum, 
from  which,  according  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  laid 
to  be  derived.  In  very  flight  cafes  it  might  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  a  fweetiflq  taile  may  be  perceptible  in  the 
urine,  and  not  in  the  ferum,  on  account  of  its  greater 

the  prefs,  I  tailed  the  chyle  of  a  dog  which  had  been  fed  upon  bread, 
with  butter  very  thinly  fpread  upon  it.  The  chyle  feemed  to  me  to  be 
a  little  Tweeter  than  in  one  of  the  former  experiments,  where  the  dog 
was  fed  upon  meat ;  but  if  this  chyle  had  been  mixed  with  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  ferum,  or  of  urine,  it  would  not  have  imparted  the  flighted:  de¬ 
gree  of  fweet,  taile  to  them.  The  force  of  the  prefent  argument,  there¬ 
fore,  I  do  not  confider  as  being  in  the  kail  affected  by  this  lafl  expe¬ 
riment,* 
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mafs  ;  but,  in  all  drong  cafes,  this  fuppofition  cannot^ 
I  think,  be  conceded. 

<  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  a  late  very  ingenious  au¬ 
thor,*  that  diabetes  is  produced  in  confequence  of 
chyle  palling  by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  abforbent 
ve dels  from  the  lacteals  into  the  lymphatics  of  the 
kidneys  or  the  bladder.  This  opinion  proceeds,  like 
the  former,  upon  the  idea  that  chyle  contains  fo  much 
faccharine  matter  as  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
a  fweet  take  to  the  urine,  when  mixed  with  it,  which 
we  have  already  fliewn  to  •  be  ill  founded.  If  it  be 
faid  that  the  chyle  in  diabetic  patients  is  much  fweet* 
er  than  that  of  perfons  in  health,  it  feems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  fatisfadiory  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  opinion,  except  what  arifes  from  an  examination 
of  the  chyle  itfelf.  Befides,  no  decilive  proof  has 
been  given  of  the  retrograde  action  of  the  abforbent 
veffels,  and  this  idea  is  fo  contrary  to  the  contrivances 
in  their  ftrudlure,  and  their  obvious  mode  of  adtion, 
that  it  fliould  not  be  admitted  but  upon  the  mod  un¬ 
equivocal  evidence. 

‘  The  oefophagus,  the  ffomaeh,  and  the  inteftinal 
canal,  which  are  capable  of  an  antiperiftaltic  motion, 
have  been  brought  into  comparifon  with  the  abforb¬ 
ent  veffels,  as  being  fimilar  to  them  in  drudlure,  and 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  retrograde  adiion  of  the 
abforbents  has  been  founded  upon  this  analogy. — • 
Thefe  parts  bear,  however,  but  a  very  remote  ana¬ 
logy  to  each  other,  either  in  ftrudlure  or  in  ufe,  and 
therefore  an  argument  built  upon  this  analogy  would 
feem  to  be  inconclufive.  The  veins  bear  a  clofer  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  abforbents  in  their  ftrudlure,  and  there  are 
no  difeafes,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  dernonftrate  in 
the  veins  a  retrograde  mode  of  action. 

‘  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftrong  argument  againft 
a  retrograde  adlion  of  the  abforbents,  when  applied 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diabetes,  that  no  anafto- 

*  *  See  Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  from  p.  311  to  p.  3 2  2d 
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tnofis  has  been  dernonftrated  in  the  human  body  be¬ 
tween  the  ladfeal  veffels  and  the  lymphatics  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  fuch  an 
anaftomoiis  between  them  commonly  takes  place* 
What  varieties  may  exift  in  particular  individuals  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay,  but  there  is  fufficient  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  fu'ch  an  anaftomofis  makes  no  part  of  the 
general  ftrudture.  The  route  of  the  blood-veffels  and 
lymphatics  is  very  much  the  fame  in  moft  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body,  and  no  anaftomofis  takes 
place  between  the  blood-veffels  of  the  kidneys  or  blad¬ 
der,  and  the  blood-veffels  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  From 
knalogy,  therefore,  we  fliould  be  led  to  believe,  that 
there  was  no  anaftomofis  between  the  ladteals  and  the 
lymphatics  of  thefe  parts. 

4  it  this  anaftomofis  really  took  place,  and  the  opi¬ 
nion  about  the  route  of  the  chyle  above  ftated  was 
well  founded,  one  would  expedt  the  anaftomofis  to  be 
particularly  obfervable  in  a  perfon  who  had  been  long 
affedted  with  diabetes  :  the  ladteals  and  the  lymphatics 
of  the  urinary  organs  would  probably  be  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  in  common  cafes,  and,  therefore,  their 
junctions  with  each  other  be  more  readily  detedted, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  diabetic  patient,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account,  the  ladteals  were  fo  fmall  as  not  td 
be  vifible ;  one  lymphatic  could  only  be  difcovered  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  lymphatics  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  were  not  to  be  obferved. 

€  Neither  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe  that  there 
muft  be  a  communication  between  the  ladteals  and  the 
lymphatics  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  accompanied 
with  a  retrograde  addon  of  their  coats,  becaufe  urine 
is  ;fo  foon  voided  after  a  confid Arable  quantity  of  any 
aqueous  fluid  has  been  drank.  The  abforbent  veffels 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  can  convey  their  contents 
at  a  very  quick  rate  to  the  thoracic  dudt.  1  recoiled*; 
to  have  feen  fome  ladteal  veffels  empty  themfelves  ah 
moft  inftantaneoufly,  when  looking  up  the  mefentery 
of  a  dog  which  hid  been  killed  a  few  hours  after  tak- 
vol.  vii.  L  ins; 
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ing  food]  and  fame  experiments,  made  lately  upon  the 
(tomachs  of  living  animals,  fhew,  that  watery  fluids 
be  taken  up  "by  the  abforbents  of  the  ftomach  in  a 
very  fliort  time,  and  carried  into  the  thoracic  d.u£L* 
f  Were  the  rate  of  ab.forption  from  the  ftomach  and 
the  inteftines  even  much  lets  than  it  is  known  to  be,  I 
fflould  be  more  apt  to  believe  that  the  quick  evacua¬ 
tion  of  urine,  after  a  perfon  has  drank  a  conftderable 
quantity  of  aqueods  fluids,  wTas  owing  to  a  fympathy 
between  this  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  the  kidneys,  than 
lo  a  retrograde  aftion  of  the  abforbent  veftels.  There 
is  a  general  communication  of  ftrength  to  the  fyftem 
when  the  ftomach  has  received  plenty  of  food  after 
much  failing,  long  before  the  food  can  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  chyle,  and  carried  into  the  general  circula¬ 
tion.  This  muft  depend  upon  a  fympathy  between 
the  ftomach  when  it  has  recently  received  food,  and 
the  general  fyftem.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may  flip- 
pofe,  that,  when  a  conftderable  quantity  of  aqueous- 
fluids  has  been  drank,  the  kidneys  fympathize  with 
this  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  and  are  excited  to  a  more 
rigorous  feeretiom  There  appears  to  me,  however, 
to  be  no  need  for  this  fuppofition,  as  the  rate  of  ab¬ 
forption  is  fo  great,  that  water  may  get  from  the  fto¬ 
mach  into  the  circulation  in  a  few  minutes. f 


^  5  *  rhefe  experiments  were  made  upon  a  g\i>st  and  a  dog,  By  Mm 
Caylifle,  one  of  the  furgeons  of  the  Weftminfter  Hofpital.  Above  a 
pint  of  water  was  taken  up  frbm  the  ftomach  in  lefs  than  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  abforbents  at  the  fmall  curvature  of  the  ftomach  \ver$- 
obferved  to  be  turgkt  with  a  transparent  fluid  like  water,  and  wens 
palling  in  the  diredtion  of  the  diaphragm  towards  the  thoracic  duffd 
t  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the  quick  evacuation  of  urine, 
after  watery  iiuidshave  been  drank,  has  been  in  fome  degree  mifun- 
der  flood.  It  is  a  certain  time,  not  very  inconfiderable,  after  the  firft: 
Quantity  of  aqueous  fluids  has  been  drank,  before  urine  is  made;  but 
more  aqueous  fluid  being  drank,  with  frequent  repetition,  the  blood 
boon  receives  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  water,  and  this  is  thrown  o-ut" 
by  the  urinafy  paflages  at  very Jhtmt  intervals.  What  has  beeb  laft 
t. rank  is  not  to  be  luppofed  to.befelt'icajuted,  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
watei  is  feparated  by  the  kidneys  from  the  general^ftore  of  water  which 
had  been  accumulated  in  the  blood -yeftels.  Although,  therefore,  the 
evacuation  ot  water  by  the  u rfn ary -pdft'ages  happen  foon  after  a  quan- 
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*  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  others,  that  diabetes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  tub ali  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys  being  re¬ 
laxed  or  enlarged,  and  that  the  chyle  elcapes  with 
the  urine,  giving  it  the  particular  properties  of  the 
urine  in  this  difeafe. 

c  The  mixture  of  chyle  with  the  urine,  unlefs'much 
fvveeter  than  common  chyle,  would  not  (as  we  have 
oftener  than  once  obferved)  form  the  fweet  urine  of 
diabetes;  and,  therefore,  this  morbid  change  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  fome  other  caufe  than  the  mere  mixture  of 
the  chyle  with  the  urine. 

*  Tubuli  uriniferi,  fo  enlarged  as  readily  to  allow 
the  chyle  to  pals,  could  hardly  fail  of  admitting,  like- 
wife,  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  The  urine  in  dia¬ 
betes,  however,  ftiews  no  mixture  of  the  red  globules, 
but  is  of  a  colour  fomewhat  like  whey. 

4  The  mammillary  fubftances  of  both  the  kidneys, 
in  the  cafe  which  we  have  defcribed,  had  the  natural 
firmnefs ;  and  the  tubuli  (which  in  mo  ft  kidneys,  are 
fufficiently  vifxble)  did  not  appear  in  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
gree  enlarged..’  ; 

6.  *  An  x\ccount  of  two  Cafes,  Ore  wing  the  Ex- 

iftence  of  the  Small-pox  and  the  Meafles  at  the  fame 
time ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Cafe  of  Ague  in  a  Child 
in  Utero:  by  Dr.  P.  Ruffe  li — The  rgeafles  and  the 
fmall-pox  were  epidemical  at  the  fame  time  at  Alep¬ 
po,  in  the  year  1765.  The  moft  finking  circumftances 
of  their  hiftory  are  here  criven.  Many  children  fuf- 
fered  both  difeafes  in  fucceffion,  as  ufual.  The  meafles 
were  rarely  obferved  to  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  in  lefs 
than  twenty  days,  reckoning  from  the  eruption.  The 

tity  of  aqueous  fluid  has  been  drank,  yet  it  does  nor  take  place  m  fofhort 
a  time  as  has  commonly  been  imagined,. 

4  I  cannot  expiam  the  experiment  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in 
which,  after  nitre  had  been  taken  into  the  (to mac h,  it  was  difcoverablh 
in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  I  am  perfuaded,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  hereafter  be  explained,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
fuppofldon  of  there  being  a  communication  between  the  ab  forbears  of 
the  iiomach,  sod  thofe  of  the  urinary  organs. * 
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fmall-pox  cdmmonly  fucceeded  the  meafles  fomewhat 
earlier  in  the  third  week ;  but  feveral  cafes  were  met 
with  in  which  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pox  were  dif- 
covered  on  the  face,  before  the  total  difappearance 
of  the  meafles  on  the  limbs ;  that  is,  on  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two 
difeafes  in  the  fame  fubjeCt  was  carefully  attended  to 
in  above  three  hundred  cafes ;  and  fo  little  did  the 
quality  of  the  firft  difeafe  feem  to  influence  that  of 
the  fecond,  that  a  mild,  diftinCt  fmall-pox  was  often 
obferved  to  follow  the  worft  kind  of  meafles,  and  rice 
verfa. 

The  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  two  difeafes  exift- 
ing  together  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  occurred  in  the  cafe 
of  a  female  child,  two  years  old.  The  rednefs  of  the 
eyes,  the  coryza,  and  the  cough  which  accompanied 
the  fever,  led  the  author  to  expeft  the  meafles.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  eruptions  of  the  meafles  were  vi- 
fible  on  the  face,  the  neck,  and  the  back  ^  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  few  eruptions  of  a  different  kind  were  in- 
terfperfed  on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  if  they  had 
been  the  foie  eruption,  the  author  would,  without  he- 
iitation,  have  declared  to  be  the  fmall-pox.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  puftules  on  the  fifth  proved  them  to  be  va¬ 
riolous.  Both  eruptions  were  of  a  favourable  kind* 
and  diftinflly  purfued  their  regular  courfe.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  meafles  were  fading  faff,  while  the  va¬ 
riolous  puftules  on  the  face  were  near  their  height. 
The  puftules  were  not  numerous,  were  very  diftinCt, 
and  ripened  perfectly.  The  cough  continued  to  be  a 
troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  in  the  fecond  week. 
Another  cafe  of  a  fimilar  nature  is  recited,  and  which 
occurred  about  the  fame  period. — Thefe  are  the  only 
cafes,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  can  be  relied  on,  of 
Imall-pox  and  meafles  occurring  together,  a  coin- 
cidence  which  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  doubted  the  pof- 
fibil’ify  of:  they  have  frequently  feemed  to  fuperfede 
.  each  other,  when  the  fyltem  has  been  expofed  to  both 
lnfe£tions  at  one  time. 
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Dr.  Ruffel  inferred  the  exigence  of  ague  in  the  child 
in  utero  from  its  being  felt  to  tremble  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  accompanied  with  a  fenfation  of  hidden  weight 
and  coldnefs  in  the  womb.  The  coldnefs  went  off  in 
lefs  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  was  fucceeded  for  more 
than  an  hour  by  a  glowing  heat.  The  mother  labour¬ 
ed  under  a  tertian  fever  at  the  time,  which  returned 
regularly  at  noon  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  foetus 
teemed  to  fuffer  a  paroxyfm  perceptibly  diftinft:  from 
that  of  the  mother,  the  fymptoms  above-mentioned  oc¬ 
curring  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  odd  days. 
On  the  accefs  of  the  fever  at  noon  the  child  became 
refilefs,  but  in  a  way  totally  different  from  the  tremb¬ 
ling  in  the  mornings.  The  fame  circumflances  inva¬ 
riably  attended  every  fit,  till  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
difeafe,  when  they  were  put  a  flop  to  by  the  Peruvian 
bark  ;  in  the  child  a  day  fooner  than  in  the  mother. 

7*  €  Cafes  and  Obfervations  on  Strangulated  Her¬ 

nia  :  by  Everard  Home ,  Efq.’ — The  cafes  here  brought 
forward  are  calculated  to  afford  inftruffion  on  a  very 
important  branch  of  furgery.  We  learn  from  them, 
as  the  author  obferves,  that  the  fymptoms  correfpond 
with  the  Hate  of  the  intefline.  When  the  ftriflure  is 
only  fufficient  to  comprefs  the  intefline,  and  to  prevent 
the  contents  from  paffing  through  the  ftrangulated 
part,  there  is  vomiting,  hickup,  third,  and  general  un- 
eafinefs,  which  fymptoms  come  on  force  hours  after 
the  protrufion  of  the  gut,  and  are  very  flow  in  their 
increafe.  When  the  ftrifture  is  in  fo  great  a  degree 
as  to  produce  inflammation  on  the  compreffed  part  of 
the  gut,  the  fymptoms  come  on  immediately ;  the  vo¬ 
miting  does  not  ceafe  upon  the  ftomach  difcharging 
its  contents,  but  the  retchings  continue:  there  is  a 
confiderable  tendernefs  over  the  whole  belly;  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  and  very  fmall,  and  the  fpirits  of 
the  patient  are  much  depreffed.  Thefe  fymptoms 
are  more  or  lefs  violent,  and  their  progrefs  is  more  or 
lefs  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  iniiao  ma- 
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lion.  If  it  only  produces  adhefions,  the  pulfe  is  lefs 
contrafted,  there  is  Ids  tendernefs  over  the  abdomen, 
and  lefs  depreffion  of  fpirits.  When  the  ftricture  is  fo 
tight  as  to  obftruft  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
part,  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  met  with  in  the  greateft 
degree  of  violence;  an  unufual  coldnefs  is  felt  over 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  mortification  takes  place 
in  the  ftrangulated  portion  of  the  inteftine. — In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  above-enumerat¬ 
ed,  is  the  expediency  of  performing  the  operation  at 
an  early  period. 

8.  c  A  fatal  Cafe  of  Hernia  of  fome  of  the  Abdo¬ 
minal  Vifcera  ftrangulated  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax:  by  John  Clark ,  M.D.’ — The  protrufion  in  this 
inftance  took  place  through  a  preternatural  perfora¬ 
tion  in  the  diaphragm,  on  the  left  fide,  a  cafe  not  alto¬ 
gether  lingular. 

9.  c  On  the  Effeft  of  the  pure  fix!  Alkalies,  and  of 
Lime-water,  in  fevera!  Complaints :  by  G.  Blane , 
M  Df — The  utility  of  remedies  of  this  defcriptiort  in 
diforders  of  the  urinary  paftages  has  been  long  known, 
and  the  theory  of  their  operation  here  given  is  not 
new.  Dr.  Blane  next  mentions  the  good  effefts  of 
alkalies  and  lime  in  certain  cafes  of  indigeftion,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  in  which  acidity  is  the  prevailing  fymptom. 
He  has  ohferved,  he  thinks,  a  mamfeft  fuperiority  of 
the  mineral  over  the  vegetable  alkali,  in  ftomach  com¬ 
plaints.  He  fuppofes  that  thefe  remedies  do  not  fo 
much  aft  by  deftroying  acidity  in  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  as  on  the  gajiric  acid ,  which  may  be  fecreted 
in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate,  or  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to 
conftitute  difeafe.  The  prefence  of  fuch  an  acid  is 
evinced.  Dr.  Blane  obferves,  by  applying  the  ufual 
lefts  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  ftomach. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  diforders  in  which  the  good 
effefts  of  lime-water  and  pure  alkalies  have  not,  die 
author  conceives,  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  Thefe 
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are  certain  cutaneous  complaints,  particularly  thofe 
affeCting  the  face,  and  commonly  called  gutia  rojea . 
He  has  fo  often  found  cutaneous  connected  with  cal¬ 
culous  complaints,  that  he  is  induced  to  infer,  that 
the  fame  confutations  are  liable  to  both.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  impetiginous  affections 
which  depend  on  an  hereditary  conftitution,  and  inci¬ 
dent  to  what  is  called  a  fcorbutic  habit.  Cutaneous 
complaints,  it  is  remarked,  are  (till  oftener  connected 
with  complaints  of  the  ftomach.  All  the  excretions 
of  the  fkiii  which  the  author  has  examined  by  the 
ufuai  tefts,  have  fhewn  an  acid  character. 

10.  ‘  An  Account  of  a  Angular  Difeafe  in  the 
great  Inteftines  .*  by  Dr.  M.  Baillie .’ — The  patient  in 
this  cafe,  alter  having  fuffered  feverely  from  diforder 
in  the  bowels,  about  three  weeks  before  her  death 
voided  a  fubftance  refembling  gut,  above  a  yard  in 
length.  For  ten  days  before  the  palling  of  this  fub- 
ftance,.  and  always  after  that  time,  till  the  died,  the 
could  have  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  unlefs  held 
up  nearly  in  an  ereCt  pofture.  Upon  examination  of  it  in 
the  mod  attentive  manner,  Dr.  Baillie  was  convinced 
that  it  was  really  a  portion  of  the  colon.  The  inner  mem¬ 
brane,  the  circular  mufcular  fibres,  the  peritonaea!  coat 
in  fome  places,  the  appendicuke  epiploicae,  and  a  part 
of  the  longitudinal  bands,  were  diftin&Iy  to  be  feen. 
The  body  was  not  examined  after  death. 

11.  *  An  Account  of  an  uncommon  Tumour,  form¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  Axillary  Nerves :  by  Mr.  Homed — 
The  tumour  here  deferibed  was  found  to  be  enclofed 
in  a  nerve,  and  from  that  circumftance  was  attended 
with  circumftances  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  cafe  is  as 
follows :  - -  A  lady,  twenty  years  of  age,  had  a  tumour 
on  the  outfide  of  the  biceps  mufeje  of  the  right  arm, 
juft  below  the  middle.  It  was  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pullet's  egg,  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  moveable  in 
the  furrounding  parts,  but  principally  in  a  lateral  di- 
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reflion.  It  was  extremely  painful  vyhcn  any  thing 
preffed  againft  it,  which  made  her  very  careful  in  de¬ 
fending  it  from  external  accident.  It  had  been  feveral 
years'  in  arriving  at  this  fize,  but  was  now  . increasing 
more  rapidly,  which  induced  her  to  fubmit  to  have  it 
removed.  '  The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  in  which  I  aflifted  him.  In  the  operation,  hand¬ 
ling  the  tumour,  or  moving  it  from  its  place,  gave  the 
mod  excruciating  pain.  When  the  tumour  was  fully 
expofed,  it  had  a  fmooth  firming  external  furface,  and 
terminated  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends  in  a  flrong 
white  chord,  which  proved  to  be  the  m ufculo- cuta¬ 
neous  nerve1:  upon  cutting  into  the  tumour  it  was 
difcovered  to  be  inclofed  in  the  nerve.  This  riifco- 
yery  was  not  made  till  the  tumour  had  been  every 
where  laterally  differed  from  the  furrounding  parts ; 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  prudent  to  remove  the 
whole,  by  dividing  the  nerve  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
tumour.  The  artery  belonging  to  the  nerve  bled  fo 
freely,  that  it  became  necelTary  to  apply  a  ligature  on 
both  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve,  as  the  artery  itfelf 
could  not  be  got  at.  An  attempt  was  made  to  heal 
the  wound  by  the  fir  ft  intention,  which  did  not  fuc- 
ceed ;  but  it  got  well  as  foon  as  wounds  of  that  fize 
ufually  do,- — by  fuppuration  and  granulation.  The 
patient  loft  the  ufe  of  her  forefinger  and  thumb,  and 
there  was  a  numbnefs  in  all  the  parts  fupplied  by  that 
nerve.'  The  fkin  which  covered  them  was  unufually 


rough  and  dry,  and  the  cuticle  came  off  in  Tin  all 
fcales.  Before  the  operation  the  pain  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  tumour,  but  extended  to  all  thefe  parts. 
On  examining  the  tumour,  it  was  found  that  three 
inches  in  length  of  the  nerve  had  been  removed  $  that 
it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of  them  very 
much  flattened,  and  palling  over  two  oppofite  hides 
of  the  tumour.  There  was  alfo  a  nervous  expanfion 
hot  thicker  than  a  common  membrane,  which  com¬ 
pletely  inverted  the  whole  of  the  tumour ;  and,  when 
that  was  divided,  it  could  be  readily  feparated  every 
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where,  except  at  the  extremities ,  where  the  cpnnexion 
was  fomewhat  Wronger. 

f  When  the  tumour  was  diyided,  and  the  cut  fur- 
face  accurately  examined,  it  had  the  appearance,  in 
the  centre,  of  Terpentine  nervous  fibres  running  in  the 
courfe  of  the  nerve.  Thefe  were  leparated  from  each 
other,  and  the  interftices  filled  up  with  the  fubftance 
pt  the  tumour ;  but  that  part  of  the  tumour  which  was 
exterior  to  thefe  fibres  had  fomething  of  a  radiated 
iimcture. 

c  Peter  Coillot,  a  Frenchman,  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  a  patient  under  my  care  in  St, 
George’s  Hofpital,  July  13th,  1796,  with  a  tumour, 
which  was  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow ,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  folds  of  the  arm-pi L  When  the  arm 
was  hanging  down  it  projected  very  little ;  but,  when  , 
the  arm  was  raifed,  it  became  very  prominent,  that 
polition  of  the  parts  bringing  the  tumour  forward.  It 
admitted  of  lateral  motion,,  which  was,  however,  very 
confined,  being  juft  fufficient  to  afcertain  that  it  had 
no  firm  connexion  with  the  parts  behind. 

*  The  firft  fymptom  which  he  felt  was  a  darting  pain 
in  the  fingers  of  that  hand.  This  came  on  in  July, 
1795,  and  increafed  from  that  time;  but  the  tumour 
in  the  arm-pit  was  not  difcovered  till  June,  1796,  and 
was  then  as  large  as  a  fmall  pullet’s  egg :  when  he 
came  into  the  Hofpital,  it  was  more  than  double  that 
fize.  The  pain  he  felt  in  the  tumour  and  in  the  arm 
was  very  fevere.  This  was  very  much  encreafed  by 
any  preffure  againft  the  tumour. 

c  its  relative  fituation  to  the  great  nerves  and  blood- 
vefiels,  its  obfcure  motion,  and  the  uncommon  degree 
of  pain  which  it  occafioned,  were  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  for  an  operation.  I  was,  therefore,  in¬ 
duced  to  try  a  variety  of  means  to  relieve  the  fymp- 
toms  ;  but  thefe  proving  ine'ffedtual,  and  the  pain  be¬ 
coming  worfe,  the  removal  of  the  tumour  Teemed  to 
be  the  only  means  left  that  could  give  him  a  chance 
of  getting  well.  To  this  the  man  moil  cheerfully 
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fubmitted,  as  he  declared  that  his  "prefent  fufferings 
were  infupportable. 

‘  D  uring  the  operation  the  arm  was  raifed  as  high 
as  pofiible,  to  bring  the  tumour  fully  into  view.  Upon 
dividing  the  fk in  and  the  cellular  membrane,  the  firft 
objeft  which  prefented  itfelf  was  the  axillary  vein 
ilretched  over  the  anterior  furface  of  the  tumour:  this 
was  drawn  to  one  fide,  and  retained  in  that  fituation. 
When  the  tumour  was  laid  bare,  it  was  found  to  have 
a  fmooth  external  furface,  and  the  end  next  to  the 
arm  terminated  in  a  ftr.ong  white  chord.  When  thk 
was  pulled,  it  did  not  give  pain  in  the  part  itfelf,  but 
the  arm  felt  overfire tched,  and  gave  him  the  greatefc 
uneafinefs.  This  circumflance  brought  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  the  cafe  of  the  young  lady  above  related,  and 
led  me  to  confider  this  to  be  fimilar  to  it:  I,  therefore, 
cut  through  the  external  covering  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  only  a  thin  membrane,  and  diffecled  off  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  it.  This  enabled  me,  with  the 
finger,  to  detach  the  remainder  of  the  tumour  from  its 
covering,  and  entirely  to  difengage  it ;  upon  which  it 
was  immediately  expelled  by  the  aft  ion  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  mufcles,  No  haemorrhage  enfued,  and  the 
parts  were  fuperhcially  dreffed.  The  patient,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  operation,  felt  relieved  from  the  dif- 
treffing  fymptoms  he  before  complained  of. 

c  The  tumour  was  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour, 
about  three  inches  and  an  half  long,  two  inches  thick, 
and  of  an  oval  form.  When  cut  through,  it  was  found 
to  con  flit  of  a  whitifh  very  firm  fubftance,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  there  was  a  very  obfcure  fibrous  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  towards  the  outer  furface  the  texture  was 
indiftinClly  radiated.  The  day  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  free  from  pain,  and  could  move  his  fingers 
without  uneafinefs.  He  continued  going  on  well  till 
the  fourth  day,  when  he  loft  his  appetite,  had  an  un- 
ufual  heat  in  his  fkin,  and  his  pitlfe  exceeded  its  na¬ 
tural  frequency .  On  the  fifth  day  he  was  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate ;  on  the  fixth  his  pulfe  was  quick,  and 

had 
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had  a  fharpnefs  in  the  droke  :vhis  fkin  felt  hotter  than 
before,  and  he  had  a  preternatural  third ;  his  fpirits 
were  depreded,  and  he  felt  perfuaded  that  he  ihould 
not  recover.  On  the  next  day  in  the  forenoon  he 
died. 

c  On  examining  the  parts  after  death,  the  tumour 
was  found  to  have  been  incafed  in  one  of  the  large 
nerves  which  form  the  axillary  plexus :  the  principal 
fubdance  of  the  nerve  paffed  along  the  poderior  fur« 
face  of  the  tumour.  There  were,  alfo,  fome  other 
branches  much  flattened,  and,  as  it  were,  imbedded 
in  the  nervous  expanfion  furrounding  the  tumour.’ 
The  cyd  was  now  much  contradted,  and  more  than 
four  times  thicker  than  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
In  confequenee  of  having  been  inflamed ,  the  cavity  was 
lined  with  coagulated  lymph,  and  almod  filled  with 
coagulated  blood,  as  fuppuration  had  not  completely 
taken  place.  The  inflammation  and  fwelling  had  ex¬ 
tended  fome  way  into  the  furrounding  parts,  which 
were  alfo  confolidated  into  one  mafs,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  feparated  by  diffedUond 

From  thefe  cafes,  Mr.  Home  obferves,  we  are 
enabled  to  af certain  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  tumours 
in  the  fubdance  of  nerves,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
refpedting  the  mode  of  removing  them.  They  may 
be  didinguifhed/rflzra  other  tumours  by  a  pain  which 
is  felt  in  the  diredtion  of  the  tumour,  and  in  the  part 
beyond  it,  even  at  the  time  when  the  tumour  itfelf  is 
moveable  laterally  in  the  furrounding  parts.  They 
may  be  alfo  didinguifhed  by  the  motion  of  the  tu* 
mour,  being  chiefly  in  a  lateral  diredtion,  but  not  in 
the  diredtion  of  the  nerve  to  any  extent ;  and  by  the 
attempt  to  produce  this  longitudinal  motion  being  at-, 
tended  with  confiderable  pain.  In  the  removal  of 
fuch  tumours,  we  find  that,  fo  far  as  we  are  judified 
in  drawing  conclufions  from  two  indances,  the  taking 
away  three  inches  of  a  nerve  is  produdtive  of  iefs  vio¬ 
lent  effedts  than  are  occafioned  by  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  in  the  fubdance  of  the  nerve  for  an  equal 
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extent.  The  inflammation  of  a  nerve,  like  that  of  a 
tendon,  appears  to  affect  the  general  fyftem  in  a  greats 
er  degree  than  would  be  expended,  by  a  man  unac¬ 
quainted  with  pathology,  from  the  little  feverity  of 
the  fymptoms,  or  fenfation  in  the  part  affefled. 


The  remaining  articles  of  the  volume  are  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  haftily  palled  over.  Thefe,  therefore,  we 
referve  for  our  following  Number. 

...  /  ...»  -i  ^ 
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ft.  £  /^lASE  of  Gangrenous  Stomach,  with  Dyf- 
phagia,  from  Lightning  :  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Paterfon ,  Army-burgeon.* — Though  the  patient  in  this 
cafe  felt  afudden  alarm  or  {flock  from  lightning  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  his  illnefs,  yet,  as  this  was  flight 
and  momentary,  there  feems  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  it 
had  any  connexion  with  his  complaint,  which  was 
that  of  inability  to  fwallovv,  and  dilate  of  the  ftomach 
fo  inirritable,  *  as  not  to  be  aflfedted  by  the  molt  afdive 
emetics.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  acute  gaftritis  were  prefen t  at  any  period  of 
the  difeafe. 

7.  c  An  Account  of  the  good  EffeSts  of  a  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Peach-leaves  in  fome  Affections  of  the  Urinary 
Paflages:  by  Sir  William  Bijliop ,  Knight,  Surgeon 
at  Maidftone,  in  Kent.’ — A  cafe  of  fupprefiion  of  urine 
is  here  related,  arifing  from  calculi  obflrudting  the 
ureters,  and  which  could  not  be  permanently  reliev¬ 
ed,  though  a  variety  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies 
were  had  recourfe  to  3  as  the  uva  urfi,  the  mephitic 
alkaline  water,  &c.  The  ufe  of  the  peach-leaves 
was  fuggefted  by  the  practice  of  an  empiric,  and  a 
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deco&ion  of  them  was  exhibited,  of  which  a  pint  was 
taken  daily ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours  the  pa¬ 
tient  began  to  void  clear  natural  urine,  and  in  a  few 
days  recovered.  On  various  flight  returns  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  the  fame  remedy  was  retorted  to  with  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  it  has  been  employed  fuccefsfully,  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  in  a  number  of  other  inftances.  An 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  were  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  reduced  to  a  pint  and  a  half. 

8.  c  A  Cafe  of  Lithotomy,  attended  with  fame  re¬ 
markable  Circumftances :  by  Mr.  William  Wickham 9 
Surgeon  of  the  Winchefter  Hofpital/— The  Hone  in 
this  cafe  weighed  three  drachms ;  and  was  of  fuch  a 
fhape,  that  its  fmall  end  was  prefled  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  fo  as  to.  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  ftaff 
fufficiently  for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The 
patient  died,  and  on  difle&ion  the  ftone  was  found 
ioofe  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  although  on  various 
trials  with  the  found  it  was  found  impoffible  to  pafs 
the  inftrument  forwards.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  been  forced  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  during 
life,  by  the  ftrong  contraction  of  the  coats  of  this 
organ.  The  author  thinks  the  operation  might  have 
been  performed  with  fuccefs,  had  it  been  attempted 
by  cutting  upon  the  end  of  the  ftaff,  palling  a  probe- 
pointed  knife  by  the  fide  of  the  ftone,  and  then  ex¬ 
tracting  by  the  forceps,  in  the  manner  employed  by 
Mr.  Abernethy.* 

9.  c  Two  Cafes  of  Hernia  Congenita:  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fryer ,  Surgeon  at  Stamford.’— The fe  cafes 
{hew  that  hernia  inguinalis  may  take  place,  although 
the  tefticles  may  not  have  deicended  into  the  fcroturii, 
nor  have  palled  the  ring.  In  fuch  inftances  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  trufs  becomes  equally  neceffary  as  in  others. 

10.  c  Cafe  of  Imperforate  Hymen  :  by  the  fame/ 
—•This  cafe  offers  nothing  uncommon. 

*  See  Earh  on  the  Stone,  page  75. 
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11.  c  Cafe  of  Fungus  from  a  Wound  in  the  Ear: 
by  the  fame.’ — A  boy  had  his  ear  torn  nearly  half 
through*  in  confequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horfe.  In  a 
few  days  a  fungus  began  to  arife  on  the  divided  parts, 
and  foon  acquired  the  lize  of  half  an  orange.  The 
common  cauftics,  as  blue  vitriol,  lunar  cauftic,  &c. 
having  failed  to  deftroy  it,  the  author  applied  forne 
arfenic  and  antimony,  fprinkled  on  lint,  which,  after 
occafionally  being  repeated,  entirely  removed  the  ex- 
crefcence. 

12.  c  Cafe  of  a  Wound  penetrating  the  Cavity  of 
the  Abdomen :  by  the  famed — A  woman  was  thrown 
down  in  a  farmer’s  yard,  and  gored  by  the  horn  of  a 
cow. — c  When  I  faw  her,’  the  author  obferves,  *  fix 
hours  after  the  accident,  J  found  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  inteftines  had  palled  from  the  abdomen ; 
but,  at  firft,  I  could  not  proceed  in  my  examination, 
fo  great  an  adhefion  had  taken  place  between  the  in¬ 
teftines  and  a  filk  handkerchief,  which  had  impru¬ 
dently  been  laid  to  them.  Having,  with  very  confi- 
.  derable  difficulty,  removed  this,  by  foaking  it  well 
with  warm  water,  the  inteftines  were  difcovered  pro- 
digioufly  inflated,  and  with  feme  appearance  of  in¬ 
flammation,  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  opening 
made  by  the  cow’s  horn.  It  was  forne  time  before  I 
.Was  able  to  introduce  my  finger  into  the  orifice,  and 
upon  it  a  probe-pointed  knife,  with  which  I  dikted 
the  wound  Efficiently  to  fuller  a  ftill  larger  quantity 
of  the  inteftines  to  pafs  out :  this  immediately  reduced 
the  fize  of  them,  fo  that,  without  much  trouble,  I  was 
enabled  to  return  the  whole  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  then  had  an  opportunity  (which  I  had 
not  before,  from  the  number  of  folds  that  lay  out)  of 
examining  more  minutely  at  what  part  the  wound  had 
been  made.  This  I  found  to  be  juft  above  Poupart’s 
ligament;  and  I  alfo  difcovered  that  1  had  wounded 
the  epigaftric  artery.  With  forne  difficulty  I  lecured 
this  veflel;  and  the  wound  was  then  drawn  together 
by  two  flitches,  and  flips  of  adheiive  plafter,  and  over 

there 
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ihefe  comprefs  and  bandage.  I  gave  the  patient  fifty- 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  directed  her  to  take  fome 
eaftor  oil  the  next  morning.  She  continued  very  ill 
the  whole  of  the  next  day*  with  a  low  trembling 
pulfe,  great  weaknefs,  and  pallid  countenance,  but 
without  much  pain.  The  oil  was  repeated,  and  two 
clyfters  given,  which  on  Tuefday  morning  produced 
fufficient  evacuations.  From  this  time  (lie  had  no  bad 
fymptom  ;  the  wound  digefted  kindly.  She  was  kept 
entirely  on  nouriihing  liquid  diet ;  the  date  of  the 
bowels  was  particularly  attended  to;  an  opiate  was 
given  at  night;  and,  after  feme  time,  fine  took  decoc¬ 
tion  of  bark. 

‘  In  fix  weeks  the  wound  was  healed,  and  die  gra~- 
dually  recovered  her  ftrength.  She  was  about  lixteen 
years  old.’ 

13.  c  A  Gafe  of  hairy  Concretions  found  in  the 
human  Stomach :  by  Mr.  William  Wood ,  Surgeon  at 
tVingham,  in  Kent.’ — -This  occurred  in  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  laboured 
under  chlorotic  fymptoms,  attended  with  vomiting:;, 
and  condipation  of  the  bowels,  for  the  fpace  of  two" 
years  preceding  her  death.  On  dififedlion,  the  fto- 
mach  was  found  filled  by  two  lumps  of  hair,  in  colour 
and  texture  much  like  her  own,  which,  when  foe  was 
a  child,  ufed  to  be  long,  but  lately  her  friends  had 
taken  notice  that  it  was  always  foort.  This,  the  au^ 
thor  obferves,  in  fbme  me  afore  accounts  for  the  hair 
in  her  domach,  though  no  perfon  ever  faw  her  fwafo 
low  any.  The  hair,  in  the  maffes,  was  clofely  matted 
together;  and  the  dimenlions  of  the  larger  rnafs  wyere 
fix  inches  and  an  half  by  three  and  an  half ;  and  of  the 
other  nearly  as  great. — A  cafe  fimilar  to  the  above 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  tor  1779* 
.(fee  London  Medical  journal,  vol.  4,  page  361). 

14.  f  A  Cafe  of  Ruptured  Uterus,  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearances  on  Didedlion  :  by  Ifaac  C a  thrall,  M.D.  of 
Philadelphia.’— It  is  remarkable,  in  this  cafe,  that  de¬ 
livery 
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livery  was  accomplifhed  with  tolerable  facility  by  tfib 
natural  powers,  notwithftanding  the  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  which  waS  hot  difebvered  till  afterwards.  Af¬ 
ter  the  expulfion  of  the  child,  the  abdomen  appeared 
augmented  in  fize,  and  tenfe  to  the  feel,  as  in  tympa¬ 
nites.  The  patient  complained  of  no  other  pain  than 
ftrifture  acrofs  tile  thorax,  with  great  difficulty  iri 
breathing,  and  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  Heat,  thirft, 
and  full  and  flrong  pulfe,  were  likewife  obfefved.  Ori 
exarilining  per  eaginam ,  the  hand  paifed  through  ail 
opening  in  the  right  fide  of  the  uterus  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  woman  died  the  following 
day. 

13.  *  An  Account  of  a  Ruptured  Uterus  :  by 

John  SimSy  M.D.  London.’ — This  cafe,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  labour,  was  under  the  care  of  a  mid¬ 
wife,  who  gave  the  patient  expectations  of  a  fpeedy 
delivery.  The  labour  pains,  however,  went  off  after 
a  few  hours,  and  did  not  again  return.  From  thil 
time  no  part  of  a  foetus  could  be  felt  on  examination 
by  the  vagina.  Her  face  and  limbs  became  oedema- 
tous,  and  the  belly  was  very  large.  A  fetid  black 
difeharge  took  place  from  the  vagina,  and,  after  the 
lapfe  of  a  fortnight,  fome  of  the  nails  and  hair  of  a 
foetus  came  away,  followed  by  fome  fmall  finger 
bones.  The  fgtid  difeharge  continued  for  a  month 
longer,  when  it  entirely  ceafed,  and  the  general  health 
was  fail  returning,  when  fhe  was  perfuaded,  by  fome 
foolifh  advifer,  that  a  good  jumbling  in  a  coach  would 
bring  on  the  labour,  and  rid  her  of  her  incumbrance. 
This  was  reforted  to  :  violent  pain  was  in  confequence 
excited,  with  marks  of  inflammation,  and  fhe  died  in 
two  days  afterwards.  On  examination  after  death, 
the  bones  of  the  foetus  were  found  lodged  together  in 
a  cavity  formed  between  the  bladder  and  reft  urn, 
which  had  no  communication,  in  confequence  of  ad- 
hefions,  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  a  rent  through 
its  fubftance,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  m  length, 

the 
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th‘e  Tides  of  which  were  nearly  contiguous,  but  ul¬ 
cerated,  and  not  difpofed  to  heal. 

There  is  rea.fon  to  fuppofe,  Dr.  Sims  obferves,  that, 
if  all  violent  motion  had  been  avoided,  this  cafe  might 
have  terminated  favourably.  Confiderable  progrels 
was  made  towards  a  cure,  and  the  remaining  fteps 
neceffary  to  complete  the  recovery  are  explained  by 
the  diffedtion.  All  the  Toft  parts  of  the  foetus,  and 
even  the  cartilages,  had  been  diffolved  by  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  to  which  procefs  the  fat  Teemed  to  be  the  leaft 
difpofed,  being  difcharged  in  the  form  of  oil,  after  all 
the  flefh  was  diffolved.  The  putrefcent  matter  being 
thus  got  rid  of,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength,  in  confe- 
quence,  daily  recruiting,  the  bones  only  remained  to 
be  expelled  :  a  procefs  for  this  purpofe  Teemed  to  be 
already  commenced ;  the  rough  extremities  of  two  of 
the  bones  had  begun  to  irritate  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  at  the  navel,  and  would  probably  have 
made  an  opening  there,  at  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  bones  might  have  been  evacuated.  The  remaind¬ 
er,  which  had  already,  or  might  afterwards,  have  fal¬ 
len  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  would  either  have 
made  their  way  through  the  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
and  have  been  difcharged  as  the  others  were,  or,  by 
their  conftant  irritation,  might  have  occafioned  a  more 
immediate  opening  into  the  vagina,  or  the  rectum. 
The  membranous  fac  lining  the  cavity  which  contain¬ 
ed  the  bones,  would  have  protected  the  inteftines  and 
other  vifcera  from  the  immediate  contadi  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air. 


16.  c  Cafe  of  Prolapfus  Ami  cured  partly  by  an 
Excifion  of  a  Portion  of  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Intef- 
tine,  and  partly  by  the  Introduction  of  a  Wax  Candle 
within  the  Cavity  of  the  Redtum  :  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Whately,  Surgeon  in  London.’- — The  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  here  recommended  was  found  effedtual  for  the 
removal  of  a  very  troublefome  and  obftinate  complaint. 
The  chief  part  of  the  relief  experienced  feems  attribu- 
vol.  vii.  M  table 
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table  to  the  wax  candle,  which  was  of  fufficient  lengffr 
to  extend  beyond  the  fphinCter  mufcle, 

17.  ‘  Account  of  the  fuccefsful  Treatment  of  a 
large  Swelling  of  the  lower  Jaw,  with  an  Abfcefs  in 
the  Neck,  occafioned  by  fupemumerary  Teeth:  by 
the  fame.’ 

18.  c  An  Account  of  a  Mode  of  Practice  which 
has  been  fuccefsfully  adopted,  in  Cafes  of  Diiiortion 
of  the  Pelvis,  in  pregnant  Women:  by  Mr.  John  Bar- 
low ,  Surgeon  at  Bolton,  in  Lancafhire.’—  In  cafes  of 
great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  expulfion  or 
extraction  of  a  living  child  is  impracticable,  it,  has 
been  propofed  to  bring  on  premature  labour  about 
the  period  of  the  feventh  month,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  a  child  at  this  period  has  a  tolerable  chance  for 
furviving ;  and  the  mother  is  by  this  means  fpared  the 
pain  and  rifque  of  a  Very  formidable  operation.  This 
mode  of  praCtice  has,  though  not  in  many  infiances,. 
been  had  recourfe  to,  and  fometimes  with  the  hap- 
pieft  effeCts  to  both  mother  and  child.  Its  adoption 
would,  no  doubt,  prevent  nearly  altogether  the  neeef- 
iity  of  the  Caefarean  operation;  for  confiderable  de¬ 
formity  of  the  pelvis  is  generally  fufficiently  apparent, 
from  various  external  figns- that  need  not  now  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

Several  cafes  are  here  detailed,  which  fully  eftablifh 
the  propriety  of  the  praCtice ;  a  practice  which  the 
author  has  purfued  during  feveral  years  with  fuccefs. 
Me  excites  premature  labour  early  in  the  feventh 
month,  whenever  he  is  confulted  in  time  by  diftorted 
patients.  At  this  period  of  gefiation,  the  fmaller  fize- 
of  the  child’s  head,  and  the  greater  comprellibility  of 
its  bones,  render  the  completion  of  delivery  eafy,  with- 
'  out  the  affiftance  of  inftruments ;  fo  that  the  mother  is 
not  expofed  to  any  peculiar  hazard  by  the  practice, 

-  and  the  child,  at  feven  months  old,  has  a  fufhcient 
chance  of  furviving  the  birth.  The  author  even 
thinks  that  labour  might  be  brought  on,  with  fafety 
to  the  mother,  at  an  earlier  period,  if  the  extreme  de- 
;  *  fortuity; 
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formity  of  the  pelvis  fhould  require  it.  The  particular 
mode  of  effecting  his  purpofe  is  not  pointed  out;  but 
it  confifts  in  rupturing  the  membranes,  which  any 
cautious  practitioner  knows  how  fafely  to  accomplith. 
The  following  are  the  cafes  given  in  illuifration. 

O'.  #  i  o 

c  Cafe  1. — The  wife  of  John  Smith,  a  woman  rather 
advanced  in  life,  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  much  de¬ 
formed  both  in  the  pelvis  and  fpine,  fyad  been  deli¬ 
vered  fix  times  by  the  crotchet.  In  all  thofe  labours 
the  waters  had  been  difeharged  feveral  days  (in  two 
of  them,  fix  days)  before  delivery,  after  violent  and 
almoft  continual  pains.  I  brought  on  labour  early  in 
the  feventh  month,  June  17th,  1783,  and  fhe  was  de¬ 
livered  on  the  21ft,  with  common  afliftance :  it  was  a 
footling  cafe,  and  the  child  was  born  dead.  On  the 
31ft  of  July,  1784,  I  ruptured  the  membranes  in  the 
fame  woman,  at  the  fame  period  of  pregnancy,  and 
difeharged  the  waters;  the  was  delivered  on  the  3d 
of  Aug  nil :  the  child  was  bom  before  I  arrived,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  head,  which  was  brought  away  with  com¬ 
mon  aftiftance.— This  child  was  alfo  dead.  The 
width  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  narrowell  part,  from  the 
facrum  to  the  pubis,  I  judge  to  be  one  inch  and  -a 
half,  and  in  the  wideft  not  more  than  two  inches. 

c  Cafe  2, —The  wife  of  Oliver  Long  worth'  had  been 
twice  delivered  by  the  crotchet,  after  the  waters  had 
been  difeharged  two  or  three  days,  during  which  flie 
was  in  almoft  continual  and  violent  labour. 

v  Dec.  5th,  1787.* — I  brought  on  labour,  and  file 
was  delivered  on  the  7th.—' The  child  lived  three  hours. 

*  Feb.  1ft,  1790. — I  again  excited  labour,  and  fhe 
was  delivered  on  the  4th. — The  child  was  dead. 

c  Jan.  4th,  1793. — Labour  was  again  brought  on 
artificially,  and  delivery  took  place  on  the  6th.  As 
fhe  lived  in  the  country,  the  child  was  born  before  I 
arrived,  and  was  dead.  The  pelvis  of  this  woman; 
was  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  narroweft 
part,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  at  the  wideft.  It  was 
other. wife  diftorted. 
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c  Qafe  3. — The  wife  of  John  Walwork  had  been 
delivered  four  times  by  the  crotchet;  (he  has  fince 
borne  fix  children  by  premature  labour:  all  were 
alive  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  three  of  them  are 
now  living.  The  narroweft  part  of  the  pelvis,  in  this 
woman,  was  about  two  inches ;  the  wideft  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

<  Delivery  took  place,  fpontaneoufly,  in  one  of 
thefe  pregnancies,  in  the  feventh  month. 

«  Cafe  4. — The  wife  of  George  Jowel  had  been 
Formerly  delivered  of  two  dead  children;  one  by  the 
forceps,  the  other  by  the  crotchet.  She  has  fince 
borne  three  living  children  by  means  of  premature 
labour,  one  of  which  died  foon  after  the  birth  ;  the 
fecond  is  now  alive,  and  four  years  old ;  the  third  liv¬ 
ed  ten  months.  The  pelvis  of  this  woman,  though 
not  fo  much  diftorted  as  fome  of  the  others,  was  in  no 
part  above  two  inches  and  a  half  wide. 

c  Cafe  5. — The  wife  of  Peter  Blakely  has  had  left 
children;  the  firfl  fix  were  ft  ill-born*  five  of  whom 
were  delivered  by  the  crotchet.  Since  that  time  fhe 
has  borne  four  by  premature  labour;  two  of  thefe 
were  born  dead,  one  lived  an  hour;  the  other  is  now 
four  years  old. 

c  A  circumftance  well  worth  remarking  took  place 
refpe&ing  her  laft  labour.  Premature  labour  was  ex¬ 
cited  three  times  by  art,  but  in  her  laft  pregnancy  it 
came  on  without  any  affiftance.  I  (hall  not  venture 
to  aftert,  that  the  conftitution  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  expelling  the  foetus  in  the  feventh  month,  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  preceding  treatment;  but  if  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  nature  fhould  be  obferved,  they 
would  furnifh  a  ftrong  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  praftice  which  I  have  recommended. 

«  This  woman  was  ftrong  and  mufcular :  the  pelvis 
was  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter 
at  the  wideft  part.* 

The 
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The  remaining  articles  of  the  volume  are,  Extra&s 
frm  the  Philofophical  T>  an factions  of  London,  and 
from  the  Tranjactions  of  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy ; 
viz.  Mr.  Home's  paper  on  Hydatids  ;  Mr.  Abernethy' s; 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Whale ;  Dr.  Heberden’s ,  on 
the  Influence  of  Cold  on  the  Inhabitants  of  London  ; 
Dr.  Jofeph  Clarke ,  of  Dublin,  on  the  Difeafes  of  In¬ 
fancy  5  and  Dr.  Crnmpf  s  Cafe  of  Worms  difchargecl 
from  the  Stomach. 


Art.  XVI.  Ob fervations  on  the  Cow-pox.  By  W ij> 
liam  Woodville,  M.D.  Phyjician  to  the  Small¬ 
pox  and  Inoculation  Hofpitals .  Odtavo,  43  pages, 
price  Is.  6d.  London,  1800.  Phillips. 

chief  object  of  the  author,  in  the  prefent 
j|^  pamphlet,  is  to  endeavour  to  refute  an  opinion 
advanced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  his  late  publication  on 
Cow-pox,  viz.  that  the  vaccine  matter,  with  which 
the  inoculations  were  carried  on  under  the  infpeftion 
of  Dr.  W.  at  the  Small-pox  Hofpital,  was  contaminat¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  variolous  :  and  that  a  hybrid  or 
mixed  difeafe  was  in  confequence  thus  propagated, 
both  there,  and  in  other  places,  fupplied  with  matter 
from  that  fource. 

The  author  obferves,  that  he  has  already  publifhed 
feveral  experiments  which  (hew  that  the  cow-pox 
does  not  hybridize  with  the  fmall-pox,  even  when  ino¬ 
culation' is  performed  with  the  matter  of  thefe  difeafes 
intimately  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities.  He 
has  difcovered,  he  fays,  from  repeated  experience,  that 
if  the  matter  of  cow-pox  and  that  of  fmall-pox  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  arm  of  a  patient,  even  within  an  inch  of 
each  other,  fo  that  on  the  ninth  day  the  fame  effloref- 
cence  becomes  common  to  both  the  local  infediions, 
neverthelefs,  upon  inoculating  others  with  matter  taken 
from  the  the  cow-pock  tumour,  the  vaccine  difeafe  is 
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invariably  produced.  And  he  is  convinced  From  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  matter  thus  taken  would  not  be  more 
liable  to  produce  puftules,  or  a  lefs  favourable  difeafe, 
than  matter  procured  direQly  from  the  cow. 

It  appears,  from  the  ftatement  here  given,  that  the 
matter  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  a  great  number  of 
the  cafes  inoculated  by  himfelf  and  by  Dr.  Marfhajl, 
as  recited  in  his  laft  work  on  the  fubjeci,  was  furnifh- 
ed  by  Dr.  Woodville,  and  a&ually  taken  from  the  arm 
of  a  Hofpital  patient,  who  had  three  hundred  and  ten 
puftules,  all  of  which  fuppurated.  This  circumftance, 
through  fome  inadvertency,  is  not  noticed  by  Dr. 
Jenner:  and  the  author  contends,  that  Dr.  J.  is  not 
juftified  in  faying,  that  eruptions  fimiJar  to  thofe  de~ 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Woodville  have  never  been  produced 
by  the  pure  uncontaminated  cow-pox  virus. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  perfons  inoculated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt  with  cow-pock  matter  taken 
from  the  Hofpital,  no  variolous-like  eruptions  were  pro¬ 
duced,  except  on  two  perfons,  who  had  each  one 
hundred  puftules.  Again,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finch,  who 
was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Holt  with  fome  of  this  vaccine 
matter,  inoculated  feven  hundred  and  fourteen  perfons, 
on  none  of  whom  did  any  puftules,  relemhling  thofe 
of  the  fmall-pox,  appear.  Daftly,  the  author  obferves, 
that  the  laft  matter  of  the  vaccine  poifon,  introduced 
by  him  into  the  Hofpital,  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Jen* 
ner:  with  this,  on  the  fame  day,  he  inoculated  three 
patients,  on  one  or  whom  about  one  hundred  variolous- 
like  puftules  were  produced.  This  inftance,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind,  decidedly 
'prove,  that  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained 
of  the  purity  of  the  cow-pock  matter,  puftules  will 
frequently  be  produced.  This,  therefore,  does  not 
arife  from  any  adulteration  of  the  vaccine  matter,  or 
its  mixture  with  that  of  fmall-pox. 

As,  however,  eruptions  do  not  appear,  or  very  rare¬ 
ly,  in  private  pra&ice,  Dr.  Woodville  confiders  them 
as  the  effe£t  of  fome  adventitious  caufe,  independent 
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of  the  cow-pox  :  and  this  is,  the  variolated  atmofphere 
of  the  Hofpital,  which  thole  patients  were  neceflarily 
obi  iged  to  infpire  during  the  progrefs  of  the  cow-pox 
infe&ion.  How  this  variolous  atmofphere  operates  ip 
producing  the  effefi,  lie  does  not  venture  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  This  opinion  of  the  author,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  does  not  feein  to  agree  well  with  his  former  re¬ 
mark,  that  eruptions  rarely  took  place,  if  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  matter  for  inoculation  from  fuch  as  had 
puftules ;  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be  explained  on  fuch  a 
fuppofition. 

Since  the  author’s  former  publication,  the  new  ino - 
culation  has  been  extended  to  about  two  thoufand  . 
perfons,  with  none  of  whom  did  the  infeHion  occafion 
a  fevere  diforder,  or  excite  one  alarming  fymptonu 
The  proportion  of  cafes  attended  with  puftules  in  the 
Hofpital  has  been  of  late  only  three  or  four  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  in  the  author’s  private  practice  no  eruptions  at 
all  have  occurred.  More  than  a  thoufand  of  thofe 
who  have  gone  through  the  vaccine  difeafe  have  been 
fince  inoculated  wuth  variolous  matter,  and  not  one 
has  taken  the  intention. 

The  work  is  concluded  by  a  few  pra&ical  remarks 
of  confiderable  value.  Many  have  remarked,  that  ino¬ 
culation  with  the  vaccine  matter  is  more  apt  to  fail  in 
communicating  the  infection  than  variolous  matter, 
efpecially  if  it  be  fuffered  to  dry  upon  the  lancet  before 
it  is  ufed  This  does  not  feem  to  depend,  the  author 
obferves,  upon  the  virus  of  the  former  being  more  vo¬ 
latile,  but  upon  its  becoming  more  hard  and  indifto- 
luble  upon  exhccation.  Care  ftiould,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  moiften  it  a  confiderable  time  before  it  is 
ufed. 

£  When  a  confiderable  tumour  and  an  extenfive 
rednefs  take  place  at  the  inoculated  part,  within  two 
or  three  days  after  the  infectious  matter  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  the  failure  of  inoculation  may  be  confidered  as 
certain,  as  where  neither  rednefs  nor  tumour  is  the 
confequence.  This  rapid  and  premature  advancement 

M  4  of 
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of  the  inflammation  will  always  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent  the  inoculator  from  miftaking  fuch  cafes  for  thofe 
of  efficient  inoculation.  But  there  are  other  circum- 
flances  under  which  I  have  found  the  inoculation  to 
be  equally  ineffectual,  and  which,  as  being  more  like¬ 
ly  to  deceive  the  inoculator,  require  his  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  difcrimination.  t  here  allude  to 
cafes  in  which  it  happens,  that  though  the  local  af¬ 
fection  does  not  exhibit  much  more  inflammation  than 
is  ufiial,  yet  neither  veficle  nor  puftule  fupervenes ;  and 
in  which,  about  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  it  rapidly  ad¬ 
vances  into  an  irregular  fuppuration,  producing  a 
fettering,  or  cruflaceous  fore.  Care,  however,  fhoukl 
be  taken  to  diftinguifh  this  cafe  from  that  in  which 
the  inoculated  part  aflumes  a  puftular  form,  though  it 
continue  for  one  or  two  days  only,  when  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  follow  as  thofe  above  defcribed  5  for  I  have 
experienced  the  latter  inoculation  to  be  as  effeftuai  as 
where  the  tumour  has  proceeded  in  the  mod  regular 
manner.  Thefe  obfervations,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
found  ufeful  to  inoculators,  are  drawn  from  a  confider- 
able  number  of  cafes,  fome  of  which  created  in  my 
mind  much  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  the  cow-pox  ; 
tor  until  I  had  afcertained  the  difcriminating  cireum- 
ftances  here  pointed  out,  I  confidered  every  new  ap¬ 
pearance  of  morbid  a61ion,  which  feemed  to  take 
place  at  the  inoculated  part  before  the  ufual  period  at 
which  the  difeafe  attests  the  conttitution,  as  fuggeft* 
ing  a  doubt  with  refpect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  inocula¬ 
tion  :  hence  I  fometimes  judged  it  neceflary  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  fame  patient  a  fecond,  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  time.  Some  parents,  however,  were  unwilling 
to  fubje£t  their  children  to  a  repetition  of  the  inocu¬ 
lation,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  even  where  their  refulal  might 
have  been  of  fatal  confequence.  I  inoculated  two 
children  of  the  fame  family  for  the  cow  pox,  the 
younger  of  whom  was  eighteen  months,  and  the  elder 
four  year£  old.  On  the  fourth  day  the  rednefs  of  the 

local 
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local  affection  in  the  elder  extended  to  about  one 
third  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter ;  and  no  veficle 
appeared.  Gn  the  fixth  day  the  rednefs  of  the  tu¬ 
mour  was  much  increafed.  On  the  following  day 
the  tumour  fuppurated,  and  produced  a  iuperficia! 
ulcer  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  induration  and 
inflammation  of  the  part  wholly  went  off,  and  the  lore 
healed.  In  the  younger  child  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
fection  was  perfectly  regular  throughout  all  its  ffages, 
and  the  difeafe  was  extremely  mild.  On  the  fixth 
day  I  told  the  parents  of  thefe  children  that  the  elder 
had  not  received  the  cow-pox,  and  that  a  fecond  ino¬ 
culation  would  be  neceffary :  at  this  they  appeared 
furprized,  and  obferved,  that  the  inoculation  had  pro¬ 
duced  more  effect  upon  the  elder  than  the  younger 
child.  However,  on  the  ninth  day  they  fuffered  me  to 
inoculate  the  elder  in  both  arms,  when  each  punfture 
produced  the  true  vaccine  puftule,  and  the  infe£iion. 
proceeded  in  the  moil;  regular  manner. 

£  The  time  at  which  the  cow-pox  affefts  the  con- 
flitution  after  the  virus  has  been  applied,  appears  to 
be  differently  hated  by  inoculators ;  according  to  my 
obfervations  it  correfponds  nearly  to  that  of  the  vario¬ 
lous  inoculation :  however,  it  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  rafli  takes  place  as  foon  as  the  local  aftipn 
of  the  infe6fious  matter  becomes  evident.  The  effio- 
refcence  at  the  inoculated  part,  which  feldom  inter¬ 
venes  before  the  eighth,  or  later  than  the  eleventh  day, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  whole 
fyflem  is  affedied  ;  'and  if  the  patient  has  not  felt  any 
indifpofition  on  or  before  its  approach,  be  may  be  af- 
iured  that  there  will  not  be  any  afterwards.  When 
effiorefcence  does  not  commence  till  the  eleventh  day, 
it  is  almoft  always  attended  with  more  indifpofition 
than  when  it  occurs  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The 
effiorefcence  is  more  frequent  in  young  infants  than  in 
children  advanced  to  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  and 
the  former  have  the  effiorefcence  and  the  difeafe  more 
favourably  than  the  latter,  infomucb,  that  by  far  the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  them  have  no  perceptible  illnefs,  and 
require  no  medicines.  On  the  other  hand,  in  adults, 
the  cow-pox  frequently  produces  head-ache,  pain  of 
the  limbs,  and  other  febrile  fymptoms,  for  two  or  three 
days,  wduch  are  greatly  relieved  by  a  briik  purgative. 

5  After  the  local  tumour  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to 
become  a  dry  fcab,  a  few  fcattered  papulous  or  puf- 
tular  eruptions  fometimes  appear:  thefe,  however, 
are  feldom  of  long  continuance,  and  the  puftules  rare¬ 
ly  fuppurate ;  but  when  they  do,  the  pus  they  contain 
is  capable  of  producing  the  difeafe  by  inoculation.  I 
have  inoculated  fome  children  for  the  cow-pox  whofe 
parents  have  been  defirous  that  two  or  three  variolous* * 
like  puftules  fhould  be  produced,  which  I  have  gene¬ 
rally,  though  not  always,  been  able  to  accomplilh,  by 
taking  a  little  of  the  vaccine  matter  from  the  inocu¬ 
lated  part  upon  a  needle,  and  with  it  making  a  flight 
puncture  in  thofe  parts  where  it  was  wifhed  the  puf- 
tules  fliould  appear.  This  fhould  be  done  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  or  when  the  effiorefcence  com¬ 
mences.  If  recent  variolous  matter  be  ufed,  inftead 

i 

of  the  vaccine,  the  effect  will  be  the  famed 


Art.  XVII.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Public  on  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  :  with  the  Object 
tions  to  it  refuted l.  %  Henry  J  e  n  n  e  r,  Surgeon . 
j F.R.S.  Quarto,  19  pages,  price  Is.  6d.  London, 

•  1800.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

THIS  popular  Addrefs  is  fufficiently  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  away  the  prejudices  which  all  great 
innovations  in  praftice  are  fure  of  encountering,  but 
which  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  probably  fuftained 
lets  of,  than  any  project  of  equal  magnitude.  The 
large  fcale  on  which  the  experiment  is  now  carrying 
on,  promifes  foon  to  bring  the  difputes  with  regard  to 
it  to  a  fatisfaftory  termination* 


To 
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To  thofe  who  have  already  much  attended  to  the 
fubiedt,  the  prefent  work  will  not  appear  to  contain 
any  thing  they  were  before  unacquainted  with. 


Art.  XVIII.  Some  Obfervations  on  Vaccination ,  of 
the  Inoculated  Cow-pox .  %  Richard  Dunning, 
Surgeon ,  Plymouth  Dock .  Odtavo,  122  pages, 
price  2s.  6d.  London,  1800,  Cabell  and  Da¬ 
vies, 

npfflS  pamphlet  contains  the  teftimbny  of  the  moil 
refpeciable  of  the  practitioners  of  Plymouth  and 
its  neighbourhood,  in  favour  of  the  new  inoculation. 
The  fa£is  adduced  iri  its  fupport  correfpond  in  general 
with  thofe  which  have  already  been  laid  before  our 
readers. 


We  pafs  over  fome  of  the  author’s  fpeculations, 
which  are  not  of  the  moil  fober  kind. 


Art.  XIX.  Reflections  on  the  Cow-pox ,  illufirated 
by  Cafes  to  prove  it  an  abfolute  Security  againji 
the  Small-pole.  By  William  Fermor,  Efq. 
Octavo,  47  pages,  price  Is.  6d.  London,  1800o 
Robinsons. 

THIS  pamphlet,  coming  Irom  the  pen  of  an  un- 
pro  fe  Ton  a!  writer,  may  on  that  account,  per¬ 
haps,  have  the  greater  influence  on  public  opinion. 
The  title-page  fhews  that  it  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  new  practice.  A  lift  of  cafes  is  given,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  in  number,  which  palled 
through  the  cow-pox.  Of  thefe,-one  hundred  and  feventy* 
three  were  afterwards  inoculated  with  variolous  mat¬ 
ter  j  but  without  infection  to  any  one  of  them.  Six  in- 
fiances  ate  adduced  of  perfons  who,  many  years  be- 
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fore,  had  fuffered  the  cow-pox3  and  wlio  were  thereb] 
rendered  unfufceptible  of  the  variolous  impreffion 
both  natural  and  artificial.  And  a  few  cafes  arc 
mentioned  which  feem  to  fhew,  that  fmall-pox  is,  ir 
like  manner,  a  preventative  of  the  vaccine  difeafe. 

^  Mr.  Fermor  notices,  as  others  have  done,  the  great¬ 
er  difficulty  of  communicating  the  infection  of  cow- 
pox,  and  which  he  attributes  to  its  fuperior  mildnefs, 
He  likewjfe  inculcates  the  neceflity  of  diftinguifhing 
accurately  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  kind. 


Art.  XX.  An  EJfay  on  the  Analyfis  of  Mineral 
Waters .  By  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq.  FJI.S.  Sic. 
Pftavo,  279  pages,  price  7s,  London,  1799. 
Bremner. 

.4  N  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  mineral  waters  is  important  in  different  points 
of  view ;  but  they  have  efpecially  long  att rafted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind,  the  author  obferves,  by  their  me¬ 
dicinal  powers.  Thefe,  indeed,  can  only  properly  be 
inferred  from  their  experienced  effefts.  :  yet,  even  with 
this  reftriftion,  the  knowledge  of  their  contents  muff 
be  deemed  important,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  imi¬ 
tating  fuch  as  are  found  beneficial,  in  countries  where 
Nature  does  not  afford  them,  but  alfo  for  the  purpofe 
of  difcovering  the  medical  powers  and  mode  of  aft  ion 
of  certain  ingredients  taken  in  a  certain  proportion, 
and  a  given  degree  of  dilution,  with  the  long  train  of 
confequences  that  may  in  time  be  deduced  from  this 
knowledge. 

The  purpofe  of  the  learned  author  in  the  prefent: 
work,  is,  to  ftate,  add  to,  and  generalize,  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  proceffes  of  chemiftry,  by  propofing  new 
lefts,  and  new  limitations,  of  the  powers  of  thofe  al¬ 
ready  known,,  in  cafes  where  none  were  before  de¬ 
termined, 
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iermined,  or  where  they  were  inaccurately  affigned; 
alfo,  by  fubftituting  more  direct  methods  of  invefti- 
gation  to  the  random  ones  before  employed,  and  va¬ 
rious  new  modes  of  eftimating  the  quantity  of  each  of 
the  fubftances  difcovered.  That  thefe  objects  have 
been  attained  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  almoft  fuper- 
fluous  to  ftate.  The  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  not  only  an  ex- 
ten  live  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  bodies, 
but  an  attention  to  the  niceties  of  manipulation,  which 
few,  we  fear,  will  be  found  to  command. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  firft* 
the  fubftances  which  have  been  hitherto  found  in 
mineral  waters  are  pointed  out,  together  with  the  va¬ 
rious  tefts  ferving  to  difcover  and  diftinguifh  them* 
In  the  fecond  part,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain 
the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  ftating  the  objections 
to  which  the  common  methods,  by  tefts,  evaporation, 
and  precipitation,  are  liable ;  and  pointing  out,  at  the 
fame  time,  thofe  which  can  be  beft  relied  on.  The 
.proceffes  recommended  to  be  employed  are  defcribed 
with  great  minutenefs  and  accuracy.  To  the  whole 
are  fubjoined  Tables ,  brewing,  1.  the  Quantities  of 
real  Acid  contained  in  Mineral  Acids  of  different 
Deniities :  2.  the  Quantities  of  Acid  abforbed  by 
different  Bafes  :  3.  the  Quantity  of  each  Bate  ab¬ 
forbed  by  each  Acid :  4.  the  Proportion  of  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  Neutral  Salts:  and,  5.  the  Length  in  Feet 
of  a  Column  of  common  Air  at  different  Barometrical 
heights,  and  different  Temperatures.*— From  thefe  we 
extract  the  following— 


TABLE 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  INGREDIENTS 

IN  NEUTRAL  SALTS. 


C  ur  bottle  C  ompo  un  ds . 


100  Parts  ofAerat-  \ 
ed  Tartar!  n  . . .  J 
Common  Salt  of  1 
Tartarin,  or  J* 
Pearl-ash  ....  3 


o'  •  •  s 


Aerated  Soda. 

Do.  Po. 
Aerated  Barytes  . .  . 
Aerated  Stronthian  . 


Aerated  Lime  . . . 

•“  \  -  'r  t  * 

Aerated  Magnesia 
Common  Magnesia  . 


Aerated  Volalkali 


State* 


Crystallized  . . 


D  i  y 


9  d  • 


Fully  crystallized 
Desiccated  .  . 
Natural  or  ignited 
Natural  or  ignited 
Natural  if  pure, 
or  artificial 
if  ignited  . . . 
Crystallized  .... 
Dried  at  80°  ... 


•  9  9  t  O  <•>  4  £  0  <* 


Basis. 


Vitriolic  Compounds. 

*  *  ***** . . 

Titriolated  Tartarin 

Glauber.  .©....... 

Do.  ............. 

Yitriolated  Volalkali 


Baroselenite 


■“""I 


titriolated  Stron¬ 
thian  ........ 


{ 


Selenite .......... 

Do.  ..... ....... . 

Do . . 

Do . 

Epsom . 

Do. . . . . 


Alum 


Do.  'Desiccated  at700° 


41,  . 


60, 

21,58 

59,86 

78, 

69,5 


oo, 

25, 

4-5, 

In  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  6 
ofsait  to\ 
13  fixed/ 


Acid. 


15  i  y  e. ...... - 

Fully  crystallized 
Desiccated  at7'00° 

•  •••>«•»••  S  t  t  8 

Natural  and 
pure,  artifi¬ 
cial  ignited 
Natural  and 
pure,  artifi¬ 
cial  ignited 
Dried  at  66°  »  . . 
Dried  at  170°  .  . 
Ignited  ........ 

Incandescent  , . . 
Fully  crystallized 
Desiccated  ..... 


air. 


54,8 

18,48 

44, 

14,-24 

66,66 


J 


43, 

30, 

14,42 

40,05 

22, 

30, 

45, 

50, 

34, 


5S, 

32, 

35,23 

38,81 

41, 

17>, 

36', 68 


Crystallized  ....  12,  ignited 


63,75 


45,2 

23,52 

56', 

54,66 


33,33 


42, 

46, 

50,39 

55,84 

59, 

29,35 

68,32 


l/,66« 


36,25 


IV  ate  r. 


1 6, 

6} 

64, 


•  »  ir  »  (  O 


•  «  *  •  •  * 


♦  •  «  •041) 


25, 

2-1, 


o  •  «  ♦  *  a  a  $ 


58. 


31,1 


*«<&•••  a  3 


o  «  •  •  6  0  •  C 

on 

14,38 

5,35 

©  •  e  «•  e  o  #  3 

53,65 


51  of  crys¬ 
tal 

]  9,24  in 
the  earth 

Vitriols, 
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TABLE,  Continued. 


Vitriols. 


Of  Iron. ..... 

jlIo.  .... 

Lead  .  , . 
Copper  . . 
Zinc. . . . . 


Nitrous  Compounds. 

Nitre  ........... 

Nitrated  Soda. .... 

D o  *  . .'. ... .... ., 

Nitrated  Volalkali  . 
Nitrated  Barytes  ^ . 
Nitrated  Stroii-  \ 
thiaii . . . .  J 

Nitrated  Lina 

Nitrated  Magnesia . 


State. 


Crystallized 

Calcined  7 
to  redness  y 


Basis. 


28  Y  of  $r=z 
12  metal 


5 

{ 


ime  .  ,  | 


Muriatic  Compounds. 
Muriated  Tartarin  . 

Common  Sait  . 


*  •  •  0 


Sal  Ammoniac  . . . . 

Do. ....... ...... 

Muriated  Barytes . . 
jdo. 

Muriated  Stronthian 

Do*  ..........  9.0 

Muriated  Lime. . . . 
Muriated  Magnesia 

Muriated  Silver  . . . 
Muriated  Lead .... 


Do, 


} 


45? 

75  calx =71 : 

metal  . « .  __ 
40  calx  =  30 " 
metal  . .  . 
40  calx  =30 " 
metal  . . . 


Dried  at  70° 
Dried  at400° 


Ignited  . . . . 


Crystallized 

Crystallized 

Well  dri-1 
ed,  that  > 
is,  in  air  J 
Crystallized 


51,8 

40,58 

42,34 

23, 

57, 

36,21 


32, 

22, 


Dried  at  .80°  6*4 


Dried  at  80° 

Crystallized 
Sublimed  .  . 
Crystallized 
Desiccated  . 
Crystallized 
Desiccated  . 
Red  hot  . 
Sensibly  dry 


53, 


25, 

6*4, 

76,2 

40, 

6§f 

50, 

81,07 


Acid. 


Dried  atl  30°  75, 


Crystallized 
Desiccated  . 


81,77  *  I? 

83,  Y  of  h 


2 6, 
41,58 
23,37 
31, 
°0,5 


Water: 


38,4-  ,8  of 
composit. 

13,07 


■14,  | 

53,21  -[ 

57,55 

57, 

32, 

31,07 

57,44 

4  6*, 


30, 

47aque. 
.38,88 
real  . 

42,75 

20, 

23,8 

18, 

31, 

42, 

34,5.9 

16,54 1 

18,23 1 

17, 


1,6, 

2% 

39, 


4,  2  of 
composit. 
6,21  of 
composit. 

•  •  %  * 

20, 

ID 

32,72 

10,56 

•  \  ' 

22, 


e  ,0  j*  c  -n 


f’  *  *  «  •  «  .O 

9  9  4  ®  «  «  *  •  © 

32,25 

l6, 

9  a  9-  0  C  f  9  *■ 

42, 

•  « 

8, 

34,34 
8,46*  oxy- 
gen. 

In  the 
calx. 
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ARf .  XXL  Obfervntions  on  the  Hifiory  and  Caufis 
of  AJihma  ;  and  a  Review  of  a  “  Practical  Enquiry 
on  Dif ordered Refpiration  ”  in  a  Letter  to  Robert 
•  Bree,  M.D.  the  Author  of  that  Work .  By 

George  Lipscomb*  Surgeon  at  Birmingham , 
Oftavo,  108  pages,  price  3s*  London,  1800, 
Johnson. 

IN  a  prefatory  addrefs  to  the  public,  the  author  al¬ 
ludes,  obfcurely,  to  perfections  which  he  has  fuf- 
fered,  and  to  the  lofs  of  friends  which  he  has  fuftain- 
ed :  but  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  thefe  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  ;  nor  are  they  otherwife  of  importance  here,  than 
as  giving  us  occafion  to  remark,  that  his  perfonal 
feelings  feem  fo  far  to  have  influenced  his  pen  in  the 
prefent  work,  as  to  have  caufed  him  to  adopt  a  man¬ 
ner  and  expreflion  towards  his  opponent  not  always 
the  molt  decorous,  and  that  borders  on  illiberality. 
Thus,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Preface,  he 
remarks, — “  As  a  literary  controverfy,  on  a  profeffion- 
al  topic,  between  a  furgeon  and  a  phyfician  rejident 
in  the  fame  tozvn ,  will,  perhaps,  be  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  from  perfonal  pique,  envy,  or  jealoufy,  it  may 
be  proper  for  him  to  obviate  the  poflibility  of  any  fuch 
mifapprehenflon,  by  informing  his  readers,  that  Dr. 
Bree  is  equally  unknown  to  him  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
phyficianP 

After  fome  verbal  criticifms  on  Dr.  Bree’s  work,  of 
a  trifling  nature,  and  which  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to 
dwell  upon,  the  author  calls  in  queftion  the  aflertion 
of  Dr.  Bree,— €C  That  the  pulmonary  nerves  being 
fmaH,  the  lungs  have  little  fenfation f’— and  he  alks,— 
*  Does  the  acutenefs  of  fenfation,  then,  depend  on  the 
fize  of  the  nerve  expofed  to  the  influence. of  ftimuli  V;— - 
We  anfwer,  the  fenflbility  of  parts  is  in  general  great, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  nerves  going  to,  and 
diftributed  on  them.  The  little  fenflbility  of  the  lungs, 

in 
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in  their  natural  ftate,  is  a  matter  almofi:  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed. 

With  more  fuccefs,  we  think,  he  attacks  the  fob 
lowing  pofition  of  Dr.  B.  viz.  that — cc  Phthifis  and 
cc  afthma  comprehend  the  features  of  every  ferious  in- 
cc  difpofition  which  can  generally  attack  the  lungs, 
“  and  they  illuftrate  mutually  the  character  of  each. 

It  will  be  found,  that  in  their  regular,  Ample,  and 
((  uncomplicated  torms,  the  remedies  of  the  one  are 
(s  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  other,  and  the  caufes  of 

the  one  are  reciprocally  the  remedies  of  the  other; ” 
— -c  In  refutation  of  the  former  part  of  the  fentence,  I 
fhall  only  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  the  difeafe 
called  hydro-thorax  appears  juft ly  inti  tied,  by  its  op- 
preffive  fymptoms,  and  fatal  effetft,  to  be  ranked  with 
afthma  and  phthifis,  as,  at  leaft,  cc  a  ferious  indifpo «■ 
fition ”  affe&ing  the  lungs.  If  the  pofition  which  you 
have  advanced  in  the  latter  be  admitted,  it  will,  in¬ 
deed,  afford  a  moft  cogent  reafon  for  never  attempting 
the  cure  of  afthma  ;  fince  you  have  difcovered,  that 
fuch  an  apparent  benefit  would  neceffarily  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  difeafe,  to  which  you  "acknowledge  that 
cc  medical  treatment  is  oppofed,  without  hope,  and 
<c  without  fuccefs  f  which,  by  the  Way,  feems  to  ren¬ 
der  it  extremely  problematical  whether  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exciting  caufes  of  afthma ;  for,  if 
the  “  remedies  of  phthifis’’  (according  to  your  preced¬ 
ing  remark)  be  the  exciting  caufes  of  afthma,  and  if 
phthifis  be  an  incurable  difeafe.  What  are  its  reme¬ 
dies  Again  ;  in  another  place  you  have  fa-id,  that 
afthma  is  “  excited  by  irritation,”  and  you  allow  it  to- 
proceed  from  “  various  remote  caufes.” — May  I  aflc, 
then,  which  of  the  remedies  employed  for  the  removal 
of  the  irritation  can  you  poffibly  dread  as  the  excit¬ 
ing  caufe  of  phthifis?  and  which  of  thofe  remote 
caufes  of  the  irritation  you  have  alluded  to  do  you  con¬ 
ceive  likely  to  remedy  phthifis  ? — -Vinegar  is  one  of 
the  remedies  for  the  paroxyfm,  on  the  ufe  of  which 
you  have  laid  £  confiderable  ftrefs :  i  have,  therefore, 

vol.  vix.  N  feleft- 
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feleQed  it  as  the  ground  of  another  queftion.- — Do  you 
confider  it  capable  of  exciting  phthilis  ? — One  more 
queftion,  and  1  have  done.  You  have  particularized 
“  fevere  ftudy”  as  one  of  the  remote  caufes  of  a  prediO 
polition  to  afthma.— -Do  you  think  it  would  at  all  con¬ 
duce  to  the  cure  of  phthifis  ?’ 

The  author’s  fuppofition,  and  his  authorities,  that  in 
divers  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open,  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  very  questionable.—' *  As  water/  he  obferves, 

*  is  known  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  is  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air,  may  it 
not  be  fufpected,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  ne- 
ceffarv  fluid  is  abforbed  into  the  fyftem  during  fub- 
merfion  ?’ — It  has  never  been  imagined,  we  believe, 
that  aquatic  animals,  as  fillies,  decomp ofie  the  water 
in  which  they  live,  in  order  to  procure  the  nece/fary 
fupply  of  oxygen  ;  they  merely  abforb  that  portion, 
which  is  l'oofe  and  /imply  mixed  with  the  water,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  form  of  atmofpheric  air :  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  foon  ceafe  to  live  in  water  which  has  been, 
exhaufted  of  its  air  by  the  air  pump. 

But  without  accompanying  the  author  further  in  his 
criticifms  on  Dr.  Bree’s  work,  we  /ball  proceed  to  no¬ 
tice  his  own  theory  of  afthma,  and  the  grounds  oni 
which  he  endeavours  to  fupport  it.  In  his  opinion, 
the  fymptoms  which  occur  in  afthma  evince  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  acrimony  of  fome  kind  in  the  circulating; 
fyftem.  Thus,  frequency  of  the  pulfe  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  moft  writers  as  taking  place  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  paroxyfm,  and  even  as  preceding: 
it.  After  feme  hours  the  offenfive  matter  becomes- 
partially  removed,  by  being  deposited  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  veficles,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  dimi¬ 
ni  the  s  in  a  correi pendent  degree.  t 

A  tingling  and  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  is' 
another  lymptoni  which  has  been  very  generally  re¬ 
marked  in  this  difeaie,  declining  at  the  fame  time 
when  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  diminifhes,  and  oc- 

cafioned. 
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cafioned,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  by  the  acrid  qua¬ 
lity  which  the  blood  has  acquired. 

c  In  order  to  account  for  the  exclufion  of  the  of¬ 
fending  matter,  we  have  only  to  refort  to  analogy. 
Every  organ  of  the  body  is  exaftly  fitted  to  aft  upon, 
and  to  be  afted  upon  by,  peculiar  modifications  of 
matter.  Thus,  the  liver  is  adapted  to  the  fecretion  of 
bile  from  the  bloody  and  is  fo  organized*  as  to  fuffer 
an  excitement,  or  a  ftimulus  to  perform  that  fecretion, 
by  the  qualities  of  the  blood.  Thefe  qualities  being 
capable  of  great  variation,  the  degrees  of  fecretion 
mult  differ  in  proportion ;  and  if  any  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  be,  by  any  means,  forced  into  the  veffels  deitined 
for  fecretion,  fuch  matter  will  be  expelled  by  an  effort 
of  Nature,  which  is  always  aroufed  to  rid  itfelf  of  nox¬ 
ious  or  opprefiive  matter.’ 

*  The  effort  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  thus  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  acrimony  of  the  ferum  circulating  through 
them  in  afthma ;  and  their  extremities,  partaking  of 
the  irritation,  open  their  orifices,  and  exclude  the  of¬ 
fending-  matter.  The  circulation  is  then  reftored  to  a 
more  natural  ftate,  and  remains  fo,  until  an  increafe  of 
acrimony  again  ftimulates  the  veffels,  and  reinduces  the 
paroxyfm.’ 

With  refpeft  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fuppofed 
alteration  of  quality  in  the  fluids,  or  acrimony,  is  ac¬ 
quired,  the  author  refers  to  the  general  doftrine  of  al- 
moft  all  writers  on  afthma,  viz.  that  it  is  always  pre¬ 
ceded  by  dyfpepfy  as  a  predifpofing  caufe.  When 
the  ftomach,  by  difeafe,  or  by  a  deficiency  of  any  of 
'the  materials  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  digefiion, 
becomes  incapable  of  performing  that  procefs,  a  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place,  by  which  an  acid  is  necejjarily 
difengaged.  The  acid  thus  formed  may  be  ejefted 
through  the  inteftines,  or  it  may  be  retained  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  till  the  abforbents,  being  fti- 
mulated,  convey  it  with  the  chyle  into  the  k  loo  fi¬ 
ve  ffels.  This  acid,  thus  taken  into  the  fyftem,  the 
author  considers  as  the  real  caufe  of  afthma*  which  he 
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defines,  an  excejive  contraction  of  the  refpiratory  mnf 
cles,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  acid  feriini  e fifed  from 
the  pulmonary  vefels  into  the  veficulee  and  bronchia . 

But  he  places  his  chief  reliance,  for  the  fupport  of 
his  theory,  on  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Bathe x  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  examined  the  different  fecretions  of 
an  afthmatic  patient,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1784 
(fee  page  445  of  our  laf  volume).  In  this  cafe  u  the 
“  matter  perfpired  fmelt  four  ;  and  when  pieces  of 
bibulous  paper  were  prcvioufly  flained  by  a  folu- 
«c  tion  of  litmus,  and  then  applied  to  various  parts  of 
«  the  body,  the  exudation  from  each  produced  the 
a  effefl  of  a  weak  acid  upon  the  colour ;  and  when 
££  the  paper  was  made  dry,  and  the  edge  of  it  applied 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle, it  was  “  found  to  be  a 
€£  weak  touch-paper ;  but  when  immerfed  in  a  fmall 
u  glafs  of  water,  in  wffiich  a  grain  or  two  of  vege- 
“  table  alkali  had  been  previoufly  diffolved,  and  dried 
*s  a  fecond  time,  its  property,  as  a  touch-paper,  was 
greatly  au'gn&ented.M— This  convinced  Dr.  Bache 
that  an  acid  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  circulating 
fyftem,  and  fuggefted  the  mode  of  cure  by  alkalies* 
which  was  adopted  with  fuccefs. 


Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lipfcomb  refpecfing  the 
proximate  caufe  of  afthmar  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  confirmed  it  by  any  experiments  of  his  own  >. 
nor  has  he  witnefied  the  beneficial  effects  of  antacid 
remedies  for  its  relief.  To  us,  the  doctrine  here  in¬ 
culcated  appears  liable  to,  at  leaft,  as  many  difficul¬ 
ties  as  that  which  it  is  intended  to  controvert ;  and 
we  can  neither  fee  in  the  fymptoms,  their  prbgrefs, 
nor  their  removal,  whether  fpontaneoufly  or  by  arty 
any  thing  like  fatisfaQory  evidence  of  its  truth. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  :• 
with  practical  Inferences  relative  to  Freg nancy 

and 
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and  Labour.  By  John  Burns,  Surgeon  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Octavo,  248  pages,  price  5s.  London,  1799. 
Longman,  &c. 

FOR  many  ages,  Mr.  Burns  obferves,  the  art  of 
midwifery  was  founded  on  falfe  and  miftaken 
doctrines.  Even  at  prefent  there  are  top  many  who 
attempt  to  practife  it  without  any  fixed  and  certain 
principles,  proceeding  upon  a  confuted  jumble  of  di¬ 
rections,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  arifing 
from  no  fure  and  evident  fource.  But  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  (hew,  that  this  profeffion  is  founded 
upon  as  firm  a  bafis  as  any  other  department  of  the 
healing  art ;  and  that,  if  the  (indent  be  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  firuCture  and  action  of  the  parts  concern* 
ed  in  parturition,  he  requires  no  other  direction  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  It  is  not  bv  reading  and  re¬ 
membering  formal  rules  alone,  that  the  Undent,  when 
he  comes  to  praCtife,  is  to  excel  in  this  department. 
Cafes  may  very  early  occur  where  thefe  rules  will  not 
apply  fo  exaCtly  as  he  expeCted,  and  where  all  his 
treafured  knowledge  will  fail ;  but  in  no  fituation  can 
he  be  at  a  lofs,  if  well  acquainted  with  the  ftruCture 
and  aCtion  of  the  parts. concerned  in  parturition.  At 
all  times  he  may,  from  this  knowledge,  draw  unerring 
advice.;  and  receive,  from  the  very  fymptoms  and  ap¬ 
pearances  which  apprize  him  of  danger,  fuch  direction 
as  fhall  enable  him  fully  to  acquit  himfelf,  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  difeharge  that  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  pa¬ 
tient.  In  a  word,  as  the  author,  with  great  truth,  re¬ 
marks,  the  anatomy  and  phyfioiogy  of  the  gravid 
uterus  is  the  bafis  of  all  obfietric  knowledge. 

The  belt  works  we  at  prefent  poflefs  on  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  deficient  in  thofe  prac¬ 
tical  inferences  and  conclufions  which  are  fo  effential 
to  the  fiudent.  This  is  efpecially  the  cafe  with  the 
celebrated  work  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter.  It 
is  this  deficiency  which  the  author  of  the  prefent 
treatife  aims  at  fupp lying ;  and  it  i,s  but  jultice  to  add, 
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that  he  has  accomplifhed  this  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  ftudent  in  midwifery  will  here  find  infiruftion  on 
many  of  the  mod  important  points  of  practice,  difplay- 
ed  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  command  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  convince  his  judgment.  We  take  blame  to 
ourfelves  for  having  fo  long,  through  inadvertency,  de¬ 
layed  noticing  this  ingenious  work. 

The  author's  plan,  in  the  execution  of  his  talk,  com¬ 
prizes  two  general  heads.  Under  the  firft,  he  points 
out  the  changes  which  the  womb  itfelf  undergoes, 
with  regard  to  fize,  figure,  and  relative  fituation  ; 
The  wing  the  mechanical  and  fympathetic  effects 
which  the  gravid  uterus  produces  on  other  parts  of 
the  fyftem.  The  fecond  head  treats  of  the  contents  of 
the  uterus,  including  the  foetus,  cord,  placenta,  and 
membranes. 

> 

The  changes  effected  during  geftalion  upon  the 
fundus,  cervix,  and  os  uteri,  are  explained  with  much 
clearnefs  and  precifion ;  by  thefe  we  are  enabled  to 
afeertain  the  exigence  of  pregnancy  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  from  conception.  Immediately  after  the  defeent 
of  the  ovum,  and,  perhaps,  fome  time  before  it,  the 
uterus  begins  to  enlarge  at  its  upper  part,  or  fundus. 
- — c  When  this  takes  place,'  the  author  remarks,  4'  it 
not  only  grows  heavier,  but  alfo  prefents  a  greater 
furface  for  preffure  to  the  inteftines  above :  it,  there¬ 
fore,  will  naturally  defeend  lower  down  in  the  pelvis, 
and  thus  projeTt  further  into  the  vagina.  In  this 
lituation  the  uterus  will  remain,  until  it  becomes  fo 
much  diftended  as  to  raife  itfelf  up  by  preffing  againft 
the  Tides  of  the  pelvis.  By  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  vagina  at  this  period,  we  can  feel  the  os  uteri 
prolapfing  further  than  formerly ;  and  this  is  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  moll  early  marks  of  pregnancy,  ex- 
ifiing  before  the  uterus  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  above 
the  pubis,  and  confequently  before  it  has  fwelled  the 
abdomen.  The  belly  is  indeed  tumid  before  this 
happens,  but  the  fwelling  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the 
inflation  of  the  inteftines. 

*  Although 
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e  Although  the  uterus,  about  the  third  month,  has 
enlarged  fo  much,  as,  notwithstanding  its  prdlapfus, 
to  be  felt  riling  above  the  pubis,  it  yet  is  not  this 
hretchin£  which  accoucheurs  allude  to,  when  thev 
fay  that  the  uterus  now  begins  to  afcend.  By  this 
they  underhand  the  elevation  of  the  os  uteri,  firft  to 
its  original  height,  and  afterwards  beyond  it,  which 
takes  place  whenever  the  body  diftends  to  a  certain 
degree:  becaufe,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
uterus  enlarges,  and  becomes  too  broad  to  b^/contain- 
jed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  mult  raife  itfelf  up, 
the  brim  being  a  fixed  point  which  cannot  yield.  The 
whole  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  mounts  up,  and  the 
vagina  becomes  elongated.  Until  this  afcent  of  the 
uterus,  the  fundus  and  body  form  the  whole  of  the 
cavity ;  but  now  the  cervix  begins  alfo  to  be  ftretched 
out,  fo  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  one  quarter  of  its  length  has  become  diftended, 
and  contributed  to  augment  the  uterine  cavity  ^  the 
other  three-fourths  which  remain  projecting,  become 
considerably  fofter,  rather  thicker,  and  more  {pongy. 
By  introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  at  the  fame 
time  pre fling  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to 
keep  the  uterus  from  rifing  up,  we  may  feel  the  ex¬ 
panded  body  of  the  womb;  and  by  a  kind  of  waving 
or  circumgyration  with  the  finger,  w^e  can  now  make 
it  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  rolling  or  circulatory  motion. 
If  the  uterus  be  kept  fteady,  wejnay  alfo  feel  an  ob~ 
fcure  fluctuation,  from  the  water  which  it  contains. 
In  another  month,  one-half  of  the  cervix  is  diftended, 
and  the  reft  is  ft  ill  more  thickened,  or  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  projecting  part  greater  :  the  uterus  has 
alfo  rifen  further  up  ;  confequently  the  vagina  is  more 
elongated.  In  the  fixth  month  the  neck  is  ftill  more 
ftretched  ;  and,  in  the  feventh,  it  is  difficult  to  difcover 
any  projection  from  the  body  into  the  vagina,  which  is 
ftill  longer.  At  this  time,  by  pufliing  the  finger  higher 
up,  wre  can  diftinguifh  the  bead  of  the  child  preffimg 
<on  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  which  we  can  feldom 

N  4  do 
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do  before  this.  In  the  eighth  month  the  neck  is  com- 
pletely  effaced,  and  its  orifice  is  as  high  as  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  The  ninth  month  affefits  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus  chiefly  ;  and,  therefore,  the  changes  in  this 
period  muff  be  confidered  afterwards. 

4  Thefe  alterations  of  the  cervix  are  difcpvered  by 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  eftimating 
the  diffance  betwixt  the  os  uteri  and  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  which  we  feel  expanding  out  like  a  balloon. 

4  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  merely  the  termina¬ 
tion  or  extremity  of  the  cervix,  and  confiffs  of  two  flat 
lips  or  margins,  of  the  fame  confidence  with  the  reft 
of  the  uterus.  When  the  womb  is  not  gravid,  thefe 
are  always  open,  and  will  admit  the  tip  of  the 
finger ;  but,  fbon  after  conception,  the  os  uteri  be¬ 
comes  clqfely  fhut  up,  except  at  the  very  margins,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gradually  becomes  fofter.  In 
proportion  as  pregnancy  advances,  and  the  cervix 
jftretches,  the  tubercles  of  its  extremity,  or  its  mouth, 
fhortep,  until  they  totally  difappear ,  fo  that  when  the 
neck  is  fully  diftended,  there  can  no  longer  be  felt 
the  thick  margins  of  the  os  uteri.  It  is  now  quite 
flat,  very  thin,  and  irregular  in  its  aperture ;  for,  as 
the  lips  never  unite  clofely  at  their  very  extremity  or 
margin,  it  follows,  that  a  fmall  cavity  (the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  inner  furface  of  the  diftended  portion  of 
the  cervix)  muft,  in  all  the  months,  be  perceived. 
From  tfie  fame  caufe  there  muft  always,  in  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  be  a  fmall  hole,  from  the  complete  deve- 
topement  of  the  parts,  through  which  we  might  touch 
the  membranes,  were  it  not  filled  up  with  mucus/ 

From  thefe  obfervations  the  following  practical  rule 
is  deducible.' — 4  When  the  cervix  and  os  tftepi  are. 
higher  or  lower  than  natural,  by  which  I  mean,  than 
when  unimpregnated  ;  when  the  circumference  of  the. 
cervix,  or  proje  filing  portion,  is  increafed,  and  its 
length  leffened ;  and  when  the  body  of  the  uterus  can 
be,  felt  expanding,  like  a  balloon  ;  when  the  os  uteri  is 
fofter,  and  the  finger  cannot  be  paffed  into  it  as  for¬ 
merly  j 
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xnefly ;  and  when  the  fympathetic  figns  of  pregnancy 
are  prefent,  we  may  pronounce  the  woman  to  be  with 
child,  and  judge  of  the  period  by  the  fafts  already 
dated.  We  ought,  however,  not  to  be  too  confident 
for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  weeks,  becaufe  then  the  cervix 
has  not  begun  to  diftend,  and  the  figns  are  more  falla¬ 
cious  than  afterwards/ 

The  obfervations  which  occur  on  Flooding  are  high¬ 
ly  important  and  inftruftive.  Floodings  he  divides 
into  two  principal  fpecies :  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  infertion  of  part  of  the  placenta  over  the  os 
uteri ;  and  that  where  it  is  owing  to  a  cafual  fepara- 
tion  of  the  decidua,  or  placenta,  when  this  is  attached 
to  its  proper  place.  Refpefting  the  former,  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves, — ‘  that  about  the  feventh  or  eighth 
month  the  difeharge  of  blood  commonly  appears,  and 
continues  violent  for  fome  time,  until  at  laft  a  coagu- 
lum  refirains  or  diminifhes  it;  but  this  coagulum  fooa 
gives  way,  and  the  flooding  returns  as  furioufly  as  ever, 
until  at  length  the  ftrength  decays,  and  faintings  come 
on.  This  is  the  cafe  in  all  floodings,  let  the  caufe 
from  which  they  proceed  be  what  it  may ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  we  may  fufpeft,  we  cannot  declare  the 
placenta  to  be  attached  over  the  os  uteri  until  we  ex¬ 
amine.  By  introducing  the  finger,  we  feel  the  fpongy 
fubftance  of  the  placenta  lying  acrofs  the  os  uteri,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  under  part  of  the  uterus  has  a 
thicker  feel  than  ufual.  It  requires,  however,  fome 
attention  to  be  certain  that  we  really  feel  the  fubftance 
of  the  placenta;  tor  clotted  blood  retained  about  the 
aperture  may  deceive  us ;  and  it  is  not  prudent,  at 
firft,  to  pufti  much  with  the  finger,  or  to  turn  it  much 
about,  becaufe  we  thus  increafe  the  bleeding.  A  lit¬ 
tle  time,  however,  generally  determines  the  matter. 
When  flooding  depends  upon  this  caufe,  venefe&ion, 
cold,  and  the  ufual  remedies,  may  moderate  or  check 
it  for  a  time ;  but  the  only  radical  cure  is  delivery. 
This,  however,  is,  at  firft,  difficult,  or  impoffible,  to  be 

accom- 
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accomplifhed,  from  the  tightnefs  of  the  vagina,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  os  uteri.  The  beft  practice,  there*? 
fore,  is,  to  reftrain  the  haemorrhage  by  cold  applica¬ 
tions,  or  a  plug,  until  the  parts  will  more  readily  ad¬ 
mit  of  diilenfion.*  We  then  introduce  the  fingers 
to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  and  either  feparate  the  pla¬ 
centa,  or  puih  our  hand  through  its  fubftance  after 
which,  we  lay  hold  of  the  feet,  and  deliver  flowly.  I 
fay  flowly,  becaufe  precipitation  is  ufelefs,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  the  body  of  the  child  acting  as  a  plug,  and 
reftraining  the  bleeding. 

<  Delivery,  then,  is  the  only  chance  of  fafety,  and 
this  we  begin  as  foon  as  the  ftate  of  the  parts  will  ad¬ 
mit  us.  Evacuation  of  the  waters,  which  is  ufeiul  in 
other  fpecies  of  flooding,  is  ufelefs  here,  and  ought 
never  to  be  procured,  unlefs  as  preparatory  to  delivery, 
when  we  are  ready  to  perform  it.  The  neceflary  pre¬ 
lude  to  this  evacuation,  namely,  the  feparation  or 
piercing  of  the  placenta,  muft  increafe  the  difcharge:, 
inflead  of  abating  it. 

c  Flooding,  from  any  cauie,  and  efpecially  from  this 
one,  is  a  moll  dangerous  accident,  and  the  greatefit 
rifle  to  which  a  pregnant  woman  is  expofed.  Never- 

e  *'  Until  this  can  he  done,  the  danger  is  not  great,  becaufe,  as  long 
as  the  os  uteri  is  firm  andfmall,  the  bleeding  is,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  inconfiderable .  In  this  fpecies  of  flooding  the  quantity  of  blood 
.which  is  loft  marks  the  progrefs  of  labour,  or  the  degree  of  dilatation  ; 
and  whenever  the  flow  is  fo  great  as  to  demand  our  immediate  inter¬ 
ference,  we  may  be  certain  that  delivery  can  readily  be  accornplifhed. 
The  danger  of  the  cafe,  from  immediate  lofs  of  blood,  and  the  eafe  with 
which  we  can  operate,  are  exactly  proportioned  to  each  other.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  not  interfering  manually  too  foon,  will  readily 
appear;  becaufe,  at  firft,  we  nlay,  by  cold  and  plugs,  moderate  the 
haemorrhage,  until  the  parts  admit  of  delivery  ;  whilft  we  fhould  ine¬ 
vitably  increafe  the  difcharge,  by  beginning  our  operation  premature¬ 
ly,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  did  not,  by  this  conduit,  gain  one  Angle 
advantage.’ 

4  f  Pushing  the  hand  through  the  placenta  is  by  no  means  fo  ad- 
vifeable  as  feparating  it,  w  here  this  can  be  done  ;  becaufe  the  placenta, 
when  attached  over  the  os  uteri,  is  generally  lefs  in  circumference, 
and  greater  in  thicknefs,  than  when  attached  to  the  fundus.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  great  number  of  cells  or  veffels  to  tear,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  pull  the  child  through  the  mangled  placenta,  which  will 
continually  interrupt  us  in  our  operation.’ 

thelefs* 
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thelefs,  I  firmly  maintain,  that  it  ought  feldom  to  prove 
fatal,  if  the  practitioner  underftands  his  duty.  It  is 
melancholy  to  know,  that  this  is  an  axiom  not  uni- 
verfally  believed,  and  that  thofe  who  lofe  moft  pa¬ 
tients  biufh  leaft  iy>r  their  blunders.  A  flooding  is  not 
a  cafe  in  which  we  may  temporife ;  it  is  not  one  in 
which  we  dare  delay.  Reft,  venefeftion,  cold  air, 
cold  drinks,  and  apothecaries  phials,  may,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be  trufted  to  in  trifling  cafes,  or  in  bleedings 
which  take  place  in  the  early  months  of  geftation. 
Delay  is  here  to  be  praifed,  ^id  operations  ought  fel¬ 
dom  to  be  talked  of;  but  in  thofe  awful  haemor¬ 
rhages  which  take  place  in  the  end  of  pregnancy,  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  phyftc,  and 
procraftination,  if  it  be  not  murder,  is  at  leaft  highly 
criminal.  There  is  pofitively  no  excufe,  at  leaft  in 
the  generality  of  cafes,  for  the  lofs  of  a  patient  from 
bleeding  before  delivery,  when  the  pelvis  is  well  form¬ 
ed.  It  is  foolifh  to  fay,  that  delivery  was  impoffible, 
and  death  unavoidable,  becaufe  in  every  inftance 
where  the  flooding  is  fuch  as  to  require  delivery,  it 
can  be  accomplifhed.  When  the  neck  is  not  fully 
dilated,  when  the  mouth  is  firm,  and  its  aperture 
fmall,  reft,  cold,  and  plugging,  will  reftrain  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  until  delivery  can  be  eflfedted.  Until  this  cari 
be  done,  the  difcharge  is  in  fmaller  quantity,  and  the 
weaknefs  produced  lefs  rapid,  and  lefs  to  be  dreaded. 

I  will  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong,  if  I  fay,  the  effeft 
induced  by  the  moderate  lofs  of  blood,  at  this  period* 
does  good,  becaufe  it  renders  the  os  uteri  more  eafily 
dilated.  I  may  have  exprefled  myfelf  too  ftrongly, 
but  I  think  it  unjuftifiable  to  permit  the  ftudent  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  fhall  be  blamelefs  when  he  lofes  a  pa¬ 
tient  from  this  caufe,  more  than  a  furgeon  who  allows 
a  patient  to  die  from  a  wounded  artery.  I  have 
known  flooding  prove  fatal ;  but  thefe  inftances  con¬ 
firm  me  in  my  opinion,  and  give  me  additional  caufe 
to  lament,  that  too  many  who  praclife  midwifery 
imagine  that  a  with  for  the  patient’s  recovery  is  fuf- 

ficient 
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Scient  to  excufe  them  from  purfuing  early,  decidedly, 
and  unremittingly,  that  courfe  which  alone  can  give 


With  refpeet  to  venefefrion  as  a  means-  of  moderat¬ 
ing  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
pregnancy,  the  author  exprefles  his  doubts  as  to  its 
propriety.  We  cannot,  he  obferves,  be  certain  of 
checking  it  at  this  time,  other-wife  than  by  delivery  ; 
and  this  mutt  be  always  attended  with  the  lofs  of  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  blood;  often  as  much  as  the 
woman  can  bear  to  lofe  without  fatal  consequences. 
It  would  not,  then,  be  prudent,  fore  feeing  this,  to  de¬ 
tract  blood,  efpecially  as  in  the  beginning  we  may  mo¬ 
derate  the  haemorrhage  by  other  means,  if  venefec- 
tion  were  to  be  at  all  ufeful,  it  mu  ft,  in  a  difeafe  fo 
obftinate  as  this,  be  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  induce  either 
deliqu-iu-m,  or  a  ftate  nearly  approaching  to  it.  If 
this  be  not  done,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  uterine 
veffels.  Now,  every  one  muft  admit,  that  this  leaves 
the  patient  in  fuch  a  condition  as  to  render  any  fur¬ 
ther  immediate  lofs  of  blood  extremely  dangerous  $ 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  probability  is,  that  a  further 
lofs  of  blood  muft  be  fuftained. 


Art.  XXIII.  Ohfervations  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Cure  of  Lues 
Venerea  :  illuft }  rated  wi th  Cafes .  By  J an n  Pear¬ 
son,  Senior  Surgeon-  of  the  Lock  Mqfpitai,  Sc\ 
OStavo,  188  pages,  price  4s.  6d.  London,  1800. 
Callow. 

THE  ample  opportunities  which  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  has  poflefled,  during  many  years, 
for  investigating  the  hiftory  and  treatment  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  fruits  of  his 
jsbfervation  highly  interefting  to  praflitioners ;  and  we 

natur 
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naturally  expe£t  to  derive  from  hence  much  inftruc- 
tion  and  information  relative  to  the  prefent  cOritefted 
points  of  practice,  viz.  how  far  the  acids,  and  other 
analogous  remedies,  which  have  been  of  late  fo  con- 
fidently  ufhered  into  the  world,  merit  the  encomiums 
which  have  been  bellowed  on  them ;  whether  they 
really  poffefs  any  claim  to  our  regard,  as  anti fyphili tic 
remedies  ;  or  whether,  with  the  various  boafted  fpe- 
cihcs  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  obtruded 
on  the  public,  they  are  doomed  to  delude  mankind 
for  a  while,  and  ultimately  to  bring  difgrace,  if  not 
contempt,  on  their  fupporters. 

The  object  the  ingenious  author  has  had  in  view, 
is,  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  fome  degree  of  precifion, 
in  eftimating  the  qualities  of  the  various  mineral  or 
vegetable  productions  which  have  been  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe ;  to  afcertain 
whether  any  other  fubltance  than  mercury  be  a  true 
and  certain  antidote  ;  and  to  what  ends  and  purpofes 
any  of  the  numerous  medicines  recommended  may 
be  employed,  either  in  conjunSion  with  mercury,  or 
after  the  completion  of  a  mercurial  courfe.  With, 
thefe  views,  he  relates  the  refult  of  his  experience 
with  a  confiderable  variety  of  fubftances,  as  the 
guaiacum,  radix  china,  farfaparilla,  mezereon,  cin¬ 
chona,  opium,  and  cicuta.  Saflafras,  lobelia  JjjpkU 
Utica,  ajtragalus  exfcapus ,  and  feveral  others  of  in¬ 
ferior  moment,  muriated  barytes,  ammonia,  and  the 
various  acids,  have  all  been  fubmitted  by  him  to  the 
left  of  experience,  the  refult  of  which  is  here  fur- 
nilhed.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  in 
this  varied  route.  The  inefficiency  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  above  fpecified  is  too  well  and  too 
generally  known  to  require  this  from  us^  We  (half, 
therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  articles  moil 
prom i fin g  at  the  firft  view,  or  fuch  as  are  at  prefent 
objefts  of  difpute  araonglt  practitioners. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  a  fubltance  whofe  fenfible 
properties  might  naturally  lead  one  to  predicate  much 

in 
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in  its  favour,  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  $ 
and  its  efficacy  has  been  highly  extolled  on  many 
occafions.  4  It  was  recommended,’  Mr.  Pearfon  ob- 
ferves,  4  as  a  potent  and  certain  remedy  againft  lues 
venerea,  by  Monfieur  Peyrilhe,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  this  phyfician  extolled  it  as  a  medicine 
of  greater  efficacy  than  mercury;  always  curing  the 
difeafe,  without  injuring  the  health  of  thofe  who  took 
it.  An  interval  of  ten  years  intervened  between  the 
publication  of  the  firft  and  fecond  edition  of  his  work 
upon  this  fubje£t ;  during  this  large  portion  of  time, 
he  and  his  medical  friends  were  making  frequent 
trials  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  remedy  he  had  intro¬ 
duced:  he  found  his  firft  reports  confirmed  by  an 
ample  number  of  fubfequent  experiments,  and  thus 
gained  additional  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
preparation.  Such  are  the  authorities  upon  which 
the  volatile  alkali  was  confidently  propofed  to  the 
world,  as  a  new  and  certain  fpecific  againft  fy~ 
phi!  is.’* 

4  This  author  maintains,  that  the  lues  venerea  muff: 
be  cured  by  exciting  a  fever ;  that  mercury,  by  its 
peculiar  ftirriulus,  can  produce  the  proper  febrile  ftate 
of  the  fyftem,  but  that  the  volatile  alkali  is  preferable 
to  it :  and  he  confidently  affirms,  that  an  inflammatory 
fever  has  many  times  radically  cured  the  moft  ferious 
and  inveterate  venereal  complaints/  (P.  75.) 

Upon  this  opinion,  Mr.  Pearfon  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks:  4  I  feel  myfelf  very  little  interefted  in 
the  theories  which  may  be  propofed,  of  the  modus 
agendi  of  volatile  alkali,  or  of  any  other  medicine  ; 
provided  fuch  fpeculations  do  not  corrupt  the  hiftory 
of  the  difeafe,  nor  fanclion  an  inadequate  or  pernicious 
mode  of  treating  it. 

4  But,  if  it  were  to  become  a  prevailing  opinion, 
that  a  fever  being  the  cure  of  lues  venerea,  whatever 
medicine  could  excite  and  fupport  a  febrile  com™ 

*  Remede  nouveau  contre  les  Maladies  Venericnnes. 
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motion  in  the  human  frame,  would  operate  as  a 
fpecific  remedy  in  the  cure  of  that  difeafe ;  fuch  a 
propofition,  reduced  into  practice,  would  be  attended 
with  the  moll  mifchievous  confequences. 

*  The  preceding  pages  contain  ample  proofs,  that 
certain  medicines  have  a  power  of  interrupting  the 
progrefs,  and  of  altering  the  appearances  of  venereal 
fymptoms,  without  actually  curing  the  difeafe  ;  hence 
it  is  probable,  that  mutations  in  the  hate  of  the 
fyftem,  of  different  kinds,  whether  occafioned  by  the 
efforts  of  Nature,  or  produced  by  general  difeafes, 
may  modify  tke  action  of  the  venereal  virus,  fome- 
times  to  the  advantage,  and  at  other  times  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  of  the  patient.  / 

f  To  be  acquainted  with  thefe  circumftances,  as 
matters  of  fact,  will  be  highly  ufeful  to  every  praftical 
furgeon;  yet,  if  any  one  fhould  undertake  to  model 
a  fyftem  upon  fuch  anomalies  and  unufual  occur¬ 
rences  ;  or  fhould  flight  or  difparage  a  well-known 
and  efficacious  method  of  treating  the  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  may  lie  within  the  fphere  of  poffibilities,  that  a 
commotion  (not  to  be  defined)  excited  in  the  animal 
body,  can  remove  certain  appearances  feemingly  con- 
netted  with  the  infection  ;  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  the  underftanding  or  the  probity  of  fuch  a 
perfon  be  moff  worthy  of  animadverfion.' 

The  author’s  own  experience  of  the  virtues  of  the 
volatile  alkali  is  defcribed  as  follows  :  c  Many  years 
before  I  read  M.  Peyrilhe’s  work,  I  had  been  accuff 
tomed  to  give  volatile  alkali,  in  large  dofes,  to  fuch 
venereal  patients  as  fuffered  feverely  from  the  dolores 
oftocopi ;  and  the  medicine  was  very  often  ufeful  to 
them;  but  I  never  fufpefted  it  of  poffeffing  the  im¬ 
portant  quality  of  an  antidote  to  the  virus.  After  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  opinions  maintained  in 
that  work,  1  paid  more  attention  to  the  effects,  of  the 
ammonia  ;  and  no  long  fpace  of  time  elapfed,  before 
I  obferved,  that,  like  other  diaphoretic  medicines, 
fuch  as  antimony,  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compolitus, 

antimony 
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antimony  combined  with  opium*  warm-bathing,  &c. 
it  fufpended  the  progrefs  of  fome  venereal  fymptoms* 
and  removed  others  ;  but  that  no  permanent  benefit 
was  obtained  by  ufing  it. 

«  The  volatile  alkali  will  often  relieve  pains  of  the 
limbs  :  it  will  fometimes  remove  a  venereal  eruption  ; 
and  even  reftrain  for  a  time  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  but,  at  other  times,  the  virus  will  continue  its 
deftruclive  courfe,  during  the  adminiftration  of  this 
medicine  ;  and  the  fymptoms  which  were  apparently 
cured,  never  fail  of  returning  again,  while  the  patient 
is  a&ually  perfifting  in  taking  full  dofes  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  fpecific*’ 

Some  remarks  next  occur  on  the  preference  due  to 
different  forms  of  mercurial  remedies.  With  regard 
to  the  corrofive  fublimate,  the  author  obferves,  that 
when  this  is  given  to  cure  the  primary  fymptoms  of 
fyphilis,  it  will  fometimes  fucceed ;  more  efpecially 
when  it  produces  a  confiderable  degree  of  forenefs  of 
the  gums,  and  the  common  fpecific  effects  of  mercury 
in  the  animal  fyftem.  But  it  will  often  fail  of  re¬ 
moving  even  a  recent  chancre ;  and,  where  that 
fymptom  has  vanifhed  during  the  adminiftration  of 
corrofive  fublimate,  he  has  known  a  three  months 
courfe  of  that  medicine  fail  of  fecuring  the  patient 
from  a  conftitutiona!  affection.  And  the  refult  of  his 
observation  is,  that  fimple  mercury,  calomel,  or  cal¬ 
cined  mercury,  are  preparations  more  to  be  confided 
in,  for  the  cure  of  primary  fymptoms,  than  corrofive 
fublimate.  The  latter  will  often  check  the  progrefs 
of  fecondary  fymptoms  very  conveniently,  and  is 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  venereal  pains,  in 
healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in  promoting  the 
defquamation  of  eruptions.  Yet,  even  in  thefe  cafes, 
it  is  remarked,  it  never  confers  permanent  benefit ; 
for  new  fymptoms  will  appear  during  the  ufe  of  it; 
and,  on  many  occafions,  it  will  fail  of  affording  the 
leaft  advantage  to  the  patient,  from  firft  to  lafL  The 
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author,  therefore,  only  employs  this  preparation  either 
at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  courfe,  to  bring  the 
conftitution  under  the  influence  of  mercury  at  an  early- 
period;  or  during  a  courfe  of  inunction,  with  the 
intention  of  increafing  the  a£Hon  of  Ample  mercury  | 
or,  laftly*  after  the  conclufion  of  the  friftions,  to 
fupport  the  mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  the  danger  of  a  relapfe.  But  in  no 
cafe  does  he  think  it  fafe  to  confide  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  fingly  and  uncombined.  Calomel  and  fridtions 
feem  to  be  the  preparations  on  which  he  places  his 
greatefl:  reliance. 

Much  the  fame  charaffer  is  given  of  mercurial 
fumigations.  Where  checking  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe  fuddenly  is  an  objeft  of  great  moment,  where 
the  body  is  covered  with  venereal  ulcers,  or  where 
the  eruptions  are  large  and  numerous,  fo  that  there 
fcarcely  remains  a  furface  large  enough  to  abforb  the 
ointment,  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  is 
attended  with  evident  advantage. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  obfervations  on  fome  of 
the  effects  of  mercury.  The  author  here  inculcates 
the  neceflity  of  continuing  the  frictions  afllduoufly, 
till  the  ointment  be  abforbed  ;  obferving,  that  the 
operation  is  beft  done  by  the  patient  himfelf.  Expo- 
fure  to  cold  and  cool  air,  he  confiders  as  checking 
the  beneficial  operation  of  mercury :  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  the  moft  powerful  means  of  moderating  faliva- 
tion,  when  this  proceeds  to  excefs. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  acids,  as  antifyphilitics,  the 
author  obferves,  that,  during  the  laft  two  years,  he 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  powers  of  the 
Vegetable  acid  in  venereal  cafes ;  but  he  has  not 
witnefled  a  Angle  inftance,  in  which  they  proved 
competent  to  the  removal  of  any  one  venereal  fymp- 
tom.  Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  account  is  not  much 
more  favourable.  From  the  ufe  of  the  vitriolic, 
Mr.  Pearfon  has  feen  the  progrefs  of  venereal  ulcers 
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of  the  tonfils  evidently  arrefted ;  and  fometh 
venereal  eruptions  will  fade,  and  nearly  difappt 
during  the  ufe  of  it :  but  thefe  effefts  are  never  j 
manent. 

Four  cafes  are  related,  where  the  nitrous  acid  v 
given  with  advantage,  one  of  gonorrhoea,  and 
others  of  lues,  in  the  primary  itage  of  chanc 
Thefe  got  well  under  the  ufe  of  this  acid ;  but  w 
ther  the  cures  were  permanent,  was  not  afcertain 
Eleven  others  are  detailed  by  the  author,  and  tb 
furnifhed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  all  of  which  the  nitr 
acid  was  unfuccefsfully  employed. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author’s  experience  leads  1 
to  the  following  general  conclufions,  as  the  refull 
his  enquiries  on  this  fubjeft  : 

*  1.  The  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  mezereum, 
green  rind  of  the  walnut,  opium,  and  Peruv 
bark,  have  often  removed  fome  of  the  primary  ; 
fecondary  fymptoms  of  lue$  venerea,  and  have  a 
viated  others.  They  are,  likewife,  each  of  tht 
capable  of  removing  certain  fequelae  of  lues  vener 
where  the  farther  admin iftratioh  of  mercury  wo 
prove  injurious.  Yet  no  fatisfadtory  feries  of  evidei 
can  be  adduced,  demonitrating  that  any,  or  all  tb! 
vegetables,  given  fingly,  or  combined,  are  compet 
to  the  eradicating  of  lues  venerea  from  the  anii 
body. 

4  2.  It  muft  be  conceded,  that  certain  indubita 
fymptoms  of  fyphilis  have  difappeared,  during 
courfe  of  the  vegetable  remedies  ;  but  the  fa 
fymptoms  have  generally  recurred,  even  at  the  v 
time  when  the  patient  was  taking  largely  of 
medicines  which  had  produced  this  temporary  bent 
Even  where  the  patient  has  remained  apparently  v 
during  five  or  fix  weeks,  the  difeafe  has,  nevertheb 
always  returned;  and  what  is  worthy  of  partici 
attention,  the  fame  fymptoms  precifely  have  recurr 
which  had  been  feemmgly  cured  during  the  ad 
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niftration  of  the  medicines  alluded  to.  This  fa6t 
may  be  coniidered  as  a  proof,  that  venereal  lymptoms 
are  not  cured  by  them,  in  any  proper  fenfe  ;  becaufe 
local  appearances  admit  of  a  perfect  cure  by  a  mode 
of  adminiftering  mercury,  which  fhall,  neverthelefs, 
be  inefficient  to  fecure  the  conlbtution. 

‘  3.  The  muriated  barytes,  and  two  of  the  mineral 
acids,  when  given  to  venereal  patients,  have  a  power 
of  fufpending,  for  a  limited  time,  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  and  of  removing  many  fecondary  lymptoms ; 
but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  fubduing  of  the  virus, 
and  freeing  the  conlbtution  entirely  from  the  effedts 
of  that  deftru61ive  malady.  They  may,  likewife,  be 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  thofe  phagedenic 
ulcers  of  the  genitals,  and  of  the  groin,  which  may  be 
clalfed  among  the  fequelas  of  fyphilis. 

*  *  4.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  have  removed 
both  the  primary  and  fecondary  fymptoms  of  fyphilisi 
and,  in  fome  inftances,  it  feems,  that  the  former  has 
not  recurred,  nor  have  fecondary  fymptoms  appeared, 
at  the  period  they  commonly  fhew  themfelves,  when 
the  cure  has  been  imperfe£t.  But,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  extends,  and  that  of  many  refpedtable 
friends,  who  are  connected  with  large  Hofpitals,  a 
permanent  cure,  has  never  been  accompliflied  by 
thefe  acids,  where  fecondary  fymptoms  have  been 
prefent. 

e  The  fame  acids,  when  exhibited  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention,  to  many  patients  labouring  under 
the  primary  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and 
where  they  have  agreed  perfectly  with  the  ftomach, 
have  been,  neverthelefs,  found  inadequate  to  the  cure 
of  thofe  fymptoms.  Indeed,  the  failures  which  have 
occurred,  both  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  many 
of  my  furgical  friends,  have  been  fo  numerous,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues 
venerea, 
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*  But,  while  I  am  obliged  thus  to  detract  from  f 
fuppofed  merits  of  the  nitrous  acid,  as  an  antidc 
againft  lues  venerea,  I  would  by  no  means  with 
fee  it  exploded,  as  a  medicine  altogether  ufelefs 
that  difeafe. 

*  Where  an  impaired  ftate  of  the  confutation  re 
ders  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  anirr 
fyftem  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitro 
acid  will  be  found  capable  of  reltraining  the  progrr 
of  the  difeafe,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  impro 
the  health  and  iirength  of  the  patient.  On  for 
occafions,  this  acid  may  be  given  in  conjunction  wi 
a  courfe  of  mercurial  inunCtion ;  and  it  will  be  fou: 
to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  ftomacb,  to  promote  t 
appetite,  to  determine  powerfully  to  the  kidnies,  a 
to  counteract,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  the  effe< 
of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Thefe  adva 
tages  are  by  no  means  unimportant ;  and  certain 
intitle  the  gentlemen,  who  have  been  aCtive  in  p: 
meting  the  introduction  of  this  acid  into  gene 
praCtice,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

‘  I  will  not  prefume,  however,  to  affiert,  that  r 
have  yet  learnt  all  that,  can  be  known  of  the  b 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  medicine ;  nor  will  I  fiippc 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
virtue.  Yet,  in  the  prefent  hate  of  our  informati 
upon  this  fubject,  it  would  by  no  means  be  warrai 
able  to  fubftitate  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  place 
mercury,  for  the  cure  of  venereal  complaints  ;  nor 
permit  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  refpeCti 
iome  ufeful  properties  of  the  former,  to  feduce  us 
rejeCt  what  a  long  courfe  of  experience  has  taught 
of  the  certain  efficacy  of  the  latter/ 
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Art.  XXIV.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Symptoms  anq 
Caufes  of  the  Syncope  Anginofa ,  commonly  called 
Angina  Pectoris ,*  illujlrated  by  Directions.  By 
Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D .  Phyfician  to  the 
Bath  General  Hofpital,  Sic.  Oflavo,  167  pages, 
price  4s.  6d.  London,  1799.  Cadell  and 
Davi&s. 

MORE  than  thirty  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
Dr.  Heberden,  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians,  of  London,  published  a  defcription 
of  a  difeafe  highly  alarming  as  to  its  confequences, 
and  till  then,  as  it  iliould  Teem,  unnoticed  amongft 
phyficians.  One  of  the  leading  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe  being  a  fort  of  undefendable  anguifh  acrofs 
the  bread,  he  affumed  that  fymptom  as  the  foundation 
of  a  name,  and  called  it  angina  pectoris .  Notwith- 
danding  it  has,  fince  that  time,  attracted  the  attention 
of  various  obfervers,  its  pathology  and  method  of 
cure  have  remained  in  much  obfeurity.  This  has  led 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us  to  attempt  an  in? 
quiry  into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  this  affection,  as 
they  are  deducible  from  the  affual  fymptoms,  and 
from  diffe&ion.  With  what  fuccefs  his  efforts  to  this 
•end  have  been  attended,  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  dates,  that  Dr.  Jenner 
fuggeded,  feveral  years  ago,  that  the  angina  peftoris 
arofe  from  fome  morbid  change  in  the  dru£ture  of  the 
heart,  which  change  was  probably  offifkation,  or  fome 
fimilar  difeafe,  of  the  coronary  arteries.  And  in  the 
fecond  chapter,  three  cafes  are  related,  in  which, 
with  other  morbid  appearances,  the  coronary  arteries 
were  actually  in  an  edified  date.  The  author  has 
collected,  with  much  diligence,  all  the  real  hidories 
of  the  difeafe  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  but 
•which,  altogether,  are  very  few^  for  he  excludes 
various  hidories  of  cafes  that  have  been  publidied 
under  the  title  of  angina  pefioris ;  conceiving  them 
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to  be  difeafes  of  a  different  nature.  In  order 
underhand  the  force  of  the  author’s  arguments,  it  w 
be  neceflary  to  give  his  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
what  he  confiders  as  the  genuine  difeafe. 

€  Perfons  affefted  with  this  difeafe/  he  obferv 
*  are  faid  to  be  ufually  turned  of  fifty  years  of  a^ 
This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  true,  as  appe; 
from  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  referred ;  and 
have  lately  feen  a  very  clearly  marked  example  of  t 
angina  peftoris,  in  which  the  age  of  the  patie* 
fcarcely  exceeded  40  years.  The  difeafe  genera 
attacks  perfons  of  the  male  fex ;  and,  of  them,  th( 
who  are  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  firfl  fymptc 
is  an  uneafy  fenfation,  which  has  been  varioufly  der 
ruinated  a  ftridlure,  an  anxiety,  or  a  pain,  extendi 
generally  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fternum  acr< 
the  left  breafl ;  and,  in  certain  ftages  of  the  diford 
ufually  ftretching  into  the  left  arm,  a  little  above  t 
elbow.  In  fome  few  examples  the  pain,  ftridture, 
anxiety,  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  felt  alfo  acrofs  t 
right  bread: ;  and  occafionally,  though  I  believe  rare 
has  extended  itfelf  to  one  or  both  wrifts.  The  pi 
which  I  have  defcribed  occurs  in  paroxyfms ;  ar 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  difeafe,  is  feldom  produc 
without  fome  apparent  caufe  ;  fuch  a<?  walking,  p 
ticularly  up  hill  or  up  ftairs,  againft  the  wind,  or  ir 
quick  pace  ;  on  thefe  occafions,  the  patient  feels 
if  perfifting  in  the  exertion  would  produce  a  to 
fufpenfion  of  the  powers  of  life.  He,  therefo 
hands  Hill,  or  turns  from  the  wind;  on  which  t 
uneafy  fenfation  foon  vanifhes.  We  are  told  of  o 
patient,  who  appears  to  have  been,  in  other  refpef 
a  man  of  an  unufual  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  he  h 
the  refutation  to  continue  walking,  and  that  he  fou 
the  pain  go  off  alter  it  had  affected  him  from  five 
ten  minutes.  This  fenfation  in  the  breaft  often  < 
rnits  of  temporary  relief,  from  the  evacuation  of  wi 
by  the  mouth,  and  is  altogether  fo  free  and  diftii 
from  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  patients,  duri 
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the  paroxyfm,  make  a  deep  infpiration  with  the  utmoft 
eafe ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  appear  to  be  fond  of 
fighing  deeply,  and  of  retaining  their  breath.  In 
fome  cafes,  it  is  either  conjoined  with  an  unequal 
pulfe,  or  affe&s  perfons  who  are  fubjeft  to  that 
fymptom.  In  other  cafes,  the  pulfe  has  been  habi¬ 
tually  fo  little  changed,  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  heart  in  no  refpeft  primarily  fuffers.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  hate  of  the  pulfe  as  to  regularity,  I 
believe  we  {hall  always  find  it  become  more  or  lefs 
feeble,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  paroxyfm. 

4  In  the  (lighter  cafes,  and  in  the  firft  ftages  of  this 
diforder,  the  fit  feldom  comes  on  but  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  as  it  is  probable 
that  experience  of  their  mifchievous  effefts  will  caufe 
thefe  exertions  to  be,  as  much  as  pofiible,  fhunned, 
patients  will  continue  many  days,  and  fometimes 
weeks,  without  any  attack  of  the  difeafe.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  paroxylms  are  molf  apt  to  occur 
from  walking,  after  a  meal.  In  general  they  are  not 
excited  by  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  or 
by  fome  ihort  and  partial  though  ftrong  exertions 
of  the  body  itfelf,  as  in  talking,  laughing,  coughing, 
or  vomiting.  They  have  been,  by  fome,  thought  to 
occur  moil  frequently  in  the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold 
weather  ;  but,  in  many  inftances,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  difference  in  this  refpeft. 

€  As  the  difeafe  advances,  or  in  violent  cafes,  the 
paroxyfm s  fometimes  come  on,  or  are  much  increafed, 
from  certain  paftions  of  the  mind  ;  from  flow  walking  ; 
from  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage  ;  from 
fwallowingj  fpeaking,  coughing,  or  draining  at  (tool ; 
and  fometimes  alfo  they  attack  the  patient  from  about 
two  to  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  while  fitting 
or  handing,  without  anv  previous  exertion,  or  ob¬ 
vious  caufe.  The  paroxylms  now  alfo  become  more 
violent,  and  do  not  fo  readily  recede.  During  ,the 
fit  the  pulfe  finks  in  a  greater  degree  ;  the  face  and 
extremities  become  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  fwea>$ 
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and,  for  a  while,  perhaps,  the  patient  is  deprived  of 
the  powers  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion.  At  length, 
after  the  difeafe  has  recurred  more  or  lefs  frequently, 
fometimes  during  the  fpace  of  many  years,  which 
admit  of  the  patient's  death  from  a  variety  of  other 
caufes,  a  more  violent  attack,  of  the  nature  which  l 
have  juft  defcribed,  puts  a  fudden  period  to  his 
exiftence.’ 

From  thefe  fymptoms,  the  author  is  led  to  confider 
the  angina  peftoris  as  in  reality  a  £afe  of  fainting, 
or  fyncope,  which  Dr.  Cullen  defines,  <c  motus  cordis 
imminutus,  vel  aliquamdiu  quiefcens and  as  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  common  fyncope  only,  in  being  preceded 
by  an  unufual  degree  of  anxiety,  or  pain,  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  rfr  being  readily  excited, 
during  a  ftate  of  apparent  health,  by  any  general 
exertion  of  the  mufcles,  more  efpecially  that  of 
walking.  A  fpecific  charadter  of  the  difeafe  is  here 
given,  founded  in  the  idea  mentioned. 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  caufes  of  fyncope  in 
general,  both  exciting  and  predifpofing ;  and  then  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  of  fyncope  anginofa,  which  he 
refers  to  a  difeafed  ftate,  generally  oflification,  of  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  The  rigidity  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  thus  induced,  may  act,  he  thinks, 
proportionably  to  the  extent  of  the  oflification,  as  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  free  motion  of  the 
heart ;  and  though  a  quantity  of  blood  may  circulate 
through  thefe  arteries,  fufncient  to  nourifh  the  heart, 
as  appears,  in  fome  initances,  from  the  fize  and  firm- 
nefs  of  that  organ,  yet  there  may  probably  be  lefs 
than  what  is  requifite  for  ready  and  vigorous  aftion. 
Hence,  though  a  heart  fo  difeafed  may  be  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  common  circulation,  during  a  fiate  of 
bodily  and  mental  tranquillity,  and  of  health  otherwife 
good ;  yet,  when  any  unufual  exertion  is  required, 
its  powers  may  fail,  under  the  new  and  extraordinary 

demand. 
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demand.  In  conformity  with  this  notion,  the  author 
endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  chief  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  are  the  effect  of  blood  retarded  and  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  neighbouring 
large  veflels ;  and  that  the  caufes  exciting  the  parox- 
yfms  are  thofe  which  produce  this  accumulation  ; 
either  by  mechanical  preffure,  or  by  ftimulating,  in 
an  exceffive  degree,  the  circulating  fyftem ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  heart,  weakened  by  the  mal- 
organization,  readily  finks  into  a  ftate  of  quiefcence, 
while  the  blood  continues  to  advance  in  the  veins.. 
After  this  quiefcence  has  continued  for  a  certain 
period,  the  heart  may  recover  its  irritability,  fo  as 
again  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  in  a  more  or  lefs 
perfefil  degree,  from  the  operation  of  the  ufual  fiimuli ; 
or  death  may,  at  length,  enfue,  from  a  remedilefs 
degree  of  inirritability  in  the  heart. 

This  offified  ftate  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which 
the  author  confiders  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  angina 
pefiforis,  may,  he  thinks,  probably  be  referred  to  in- 
creafed  impetus  of  the  blood,  produced  in  various 
wvays.  A  remarkable  fa£f,  on  this  fubjefil,  is  mem 
tinned  by  Boerhaave.  He  fays,  that  offification  of  the 
aorta,  in  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  is  always  found  in 
thofe  which  have  been  accuftomed  to  running,  and 
have  been  killed  after  a  long  chace  ;  but  never  in 
thofe  which  have  led  a  quiet  life  in  menageries.  As 
induration,  or  offification  of  the  aorta  and  valves, 
generally  attends  dilatation  of  that  veflel,  it  ihould 
feem,  the  author  obferves,  that  thefe  two  ftates  have 
fome  important  and  neceflary  relation.  It  is  certain, 
that  fuch  maladies  are  moft  ufual  in  the  male  fex  $ 
and,  of  them,  in  thofe  who  ufe  violent  exercife. — • 
Morgagni  fpeaks  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
players  on  wind  inftruments ;  and  in  carmen  or 
coachmen,  and  others  who  are  accuftomed  to  much 
jolting  on  horfeback.  Thefe  fafits  render  it  probable, 
that  exceffive  momentum  of  the  blood  i§  capable 
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of  producing  in  the  arteries  dilatation  and  various 
degrees  of  induration. 

With  refpeft  to  the  prognoftic  in  this  difeafe,  if  it 
be  owing,  as  the  author  fuppofes,  to  induration  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  we  have  no  reafon  to  expect  that 
it  will  ever  fuflfer  a  radical  cure  :  the  operation  of 
this  caufe  may*  however,  be  removed  or  fufpended ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  means  of  obviating  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  may  have  effe£t,  particularly  temper¬ 
ance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  abftinence  from 
violent  bodily  exertions.  The  other  exciting  caufes, 
as  paffions  of  the  mind,  mull  be  particularly 
guarded  againft.  It  appears  from  experience,  the 
author  remarks,  that  fome  gentle  and  long-continued 
ffimuli,  as  the  Bath  waters,  have  afforded  confiderable 
temporary  relief  in  the  fyncope  anginofa,  the  returns 
of  the  difeafe  becoming  thereby  mitigated  in  violence 
and  frequency.  During  the  paroxyfms,  the  molt 
effential  relief  has  been  experienced  from  blood¬ 
letting.  Stimulants  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  the 
author  has  witneffed  ill  effects  from  their  employment. 
The  ufe  of  opium  he  has  not  tried. 

We  have  now  given  a  tolerably  fuccinft  view  of 
Dr.  Parry’s  opinions  relative  to  angina  pefloris,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  be  has  been  led  to  adopt  them. 
How  tar  they  are  fatisfaftorv,  or  otherwife,  we  leave 
to  the  reader  to  determine.  To  us  they  appear  not 
without  difficulties.  That  the  difeafe  confifts  in 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  admits  of  little  doubt; 
but  that  this  is  (imply  owing  to  deficiency  or  ceffation 
ot  aft  ion,  as  is  the  cafe  in  common  fainting,  feems 
very  queffionable.  The  painful  fenfations  which 
accompany  the  difeafe  ;  the  habit  of  body  in  which 
it  mod  commonly  occurs  ;  the  relief  experienced  from 
blood-letting;  and  the  diladvantage  accruing  from 
the  ufe  of  Simulating  and  cordial  remedies,  are  all 
io  many  points  of  dilagreement  between  thofe  two 
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afFeflions ;  and  confequently  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  the  defignation  which  the  author  has  employed. 
The  term  angina  pectoris  appears  fully  as  expreffive; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  involves  no  hypothefis. 


Art.  XXV.  Sur  le  Memoir  dans  lequel  M.  Gir- 
tanner,  examine  Ji  V Azote  eft  un  Corps  Simple 
on  Compose ,  i.  e.  Remarks  on  the  Memoir  of 
M.  Gir  tanner,  in  which  he  inquires  whether 
4xo te  be  a  Simple  or  a  Compound  Body.  By 

M .  Ber  THOLLET.  Ann.  de  Chym.  No.  103. 

IN  our  lafl  we  entered  much  in  detail  into  the 
Memoir  of  M.  Girtanner  above  alluded  to, 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  both  from  reafoning 
and  experiment,  that  azote  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  and  that  the  azotic  gas  left  behind, 
in  eudiometrical  experiments,  is  a  produft  of  the 
operation,  by  no  means  previoufly  exifting  in  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  :  a  part  of  the  oxygen  being  abforbed  by 
the  nitrous  gas,  the  remainder  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  one  of  the  two  components  of  atmofpheric 
air,  according  to  M.  Girtanner,  and  forms  the  azotic 
gas  which  is  found  to  remain. 

It  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  a  doQrine  fo  novel, 
and  which  fo  materially  influenced  the  received  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  fubjeft,  would  be  admitted  without 
much  caution  and  inquiry.  Accordingly,  we  find 
M.  Berthollet  entering  into  the  examination  of  the 
queftion  with  much  warmth,  and  in  the  belt  poffible 
manner,  viz.  by  narrowly  examining  and  repeating 
the  experiments  on  which  M.  Girtanner  had  founded 
his  hypothefis. 

The  fundamental  experiment  on  which  M.  Gir¬ 
tanner  endeavours  to  efiablifh  his  dodtrine,  is  the 
following :  “  When  water  is  made  to  boil  in  a  retort 
of  glafs,  or  any  other  material,  azotic  gas  is  ob« 

u  tained.” 
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tained.”  And  M  G.  fuggefts  thefe  precautions  ; 
*e  in  order  to  obtain  azotic  air,  in  the  greateft  quan~ 
*c  tity,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  muff  be  made 
€S  to  take  place  flowly,  and  over  a  gentle  fire,  which 
<e  mull;  not  be  fuddenly  railed.” 

An  affertion  fo  pofitive  determined  M.  Berthollet 
to  repeat  the  experiment  oi  M.  Girtanner,  with  every 
precaution  he  had  fuggefted.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
employed  recently-diftilled  water,  and  the  well-wafhed 
precipitate  of  fulphate  of  alumine  by  potafh.  He, 
likewife,  repeated  the  experiment  with  an  extremely 
white  portion  of  argil,  furniihed  by  M.  Guytons  but, 
although  the  quantity  of  water  employed  was  con- 
fiderable,  and  confequently  the  experiments  were  of 
long  duration,  no  azotic  gas  was  difengaged,  and  the 
refill  t  was  precifely  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Dutch 
Che  miffs. 

According  to  the  idea  of  M,  Girtanner,  when  we 
mix  together  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes,  we  form 
atmofpheric  air :  the  difference  in  fpecific  gravity, 
and  the  nature  of  the  products  on  corrib  uftion,  are 
mere  trivial  matters,  of  which  M.  Girtanner  takes  no 
account  M.  Bouillon- La  grange  made  a  variety  of 
experiments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  which  are  all 
in  confirmation  of  thofe  of  M.  Berthollet.  Azotic  gas 
was,  in  no  infiance,  produced. 

This  opinion  of  Girtanner  is  clofely  connecled  with 
that  of  M.  Humboldt ,  refpefting  the  ahforption  of 
oxygene  by  fimple  earths,  and  particularly  by  a] Li¬ 
mine  :*  there  is,  howTever,  this  difference,  that  M. 
Humboldt  regards  the  phenomena,  which  he  fuppofed 
to  prefent  themfelves,  as  a  fimple  feparation  and 
fixation  of  the  oxygen,  the  azote  remaining  behind 
in  the  gafeous  flats  :  but,”  fays  M.  Girtanner,  “  the 
tc  azote  obtained,  in  thofe  cafes,  being  always  a 

product  of  the  operation,  and  not  exifilng,  in  the 
*s  form  of  azote,  in  the  air  fubmitfed  to  examination, 

#  Vide  Medical  and  CMrurgkal  Review*  yoL  6,  page  457. 
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previous  to  the  experiment*  M.  Humboldt*  who 
4t  loves  to  draw  general  conclnfwns  from  ifolated 
44  facts ,  appears  to  deceive  himfelf  when  he  advances,, 
that  the  earths  might  be  employed  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  atmofpheric 
46  air;  the  earths  do  not  indicate  the  azote  contained 
44  in  atmofpheric  air :  they  change  this  air  into 
sS  azote.” 

M.  Saiiffnre,  jun.  has  formally  contradicted  the 
refult  announced  by  Humboldt.  He  allows,  that 
common  earth  (vegetable  mould),  which  is  the  refult 
of  a  mixture  of  decompofed  vegetables  with  others* 
not  in  a  date  of  decompofition,  abforbs  oxygen  gas ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  generally  known :  but  he  afierts, 
that  this  does  not  take  place  when  the  earths  are 
pure,  and  deprived  of  all  vegetable  matter.  And  he 
defcribes  a  number  of  experiments  which  he  made 
with  al urnine,  calcareous  earth,  and  fiiex,  in  proof 
of  this  point. 

M.  Humboldt ,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique ,  replies 
to  thofe  objections,  quite  in  a  magifterial  tone.  His 
anfvver  contains  a  renewal  of  his  former  alTertions, 
with  a  fort  of  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  them,  from 
his  having  made  his  obfervations  in  the  laboratories 
of  Vauqudin  and  Fonrcroy.  Doubtiefs,  remarks 
M.  Berthollet,  this  authority  would  have  great  weight, 
had  thofe  celebrated  chemifts  themfelves  co-operated 
in  the  experiments;  but  fo  far  from  this  is  it,  that  it 
is  remarkable,  the  only  experiments  which  were  made 
in  their  prefence  did  not  fucceed. 

M.  Fabroni ,  of  Florence,  repeated  the  experiments 
of  M.  Humboldt  without  fuccefs.  M.  Ckampy ,  jun. 
an  accurate  obferver,  repeated  them  at  Cairo,  with 
alumine ,  with  lime,  and  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile , 
without  any  abforption  taking  place.  M.  Chaptal , 
likewife,  failed  in  the  fame  objeCt,  in  bis  experiments 
made  at  Montpelier .  And,  laftly,  M.  Berthollet  kept 
m oillened  alumine  in  contaCt  with  both  atmofpheric 
air  and  oxygen  gas  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 

aided 
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aided  by  long-continued  agitation ;  but  without  ob- 
ferving  the  fmallefl  degree  of  abforption  to  have 
taken  place. 

Since  the  above  obfervations  were  written,,  the 
death  of  M.  Girtanner  has  been  announced.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty,  at  Gottingen,  of  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  M,  Girtanner  was  highly  diftinguifhed 
throughout  Germany,  by  his  literary  talents,  and  was 
author  of  feveral  works  on  Medicine  and  Natural 
Hiflory.  He  was  the  firft  chemift  of  that  nation 
that  adopted  and  diffeminated  the  new  dodtrine  and 
nomenclature  of  the  French  chemifts.'  He  was  a 
man  of  a  brilliant  genius,  but  hafty  in  his  adoption  of 
faCts,  and  in  his  application  of  them :  prone  to  frame 
fyftems,  on  narrow  views  and  apparent  analogies, 
he  readily  deluded  himfelf  with  the  vain  expectation 
of  rapidly  advancing  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  Ex¬ 
periment  itfelf  became,  in  his  hands,  the  fource  of 
error  and  mifconception  :  of  this,  a  fufficient  fpecimen 
is  afforded  in  the  memoir  alluded  to  above. 


Art.  XXVI,  llech  erch  es  Ana  to  m  i  q  u  es  fur  la  P of i tio  n 
des  G Landes ,  et  fur  leur  Action  :  i.  e.  Anatomical 
Refearches  reflecting  the  Pofition  of  the  Glands , 
and  their  Action.  By  Theoph.  Bordeu.  Twelves, 
above  500  pages,  price  2.  fr.  50.  c.  Paris,  1800. 

^T^HIS  is  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  M.  Bordeus 
Jy  on  the  glands  of  the  human  body ;  a  fubjeft 
that  has  been  feldom  profeffedly  and  feparately  treated 
of.  The  prefen t  edition  Is  accompanied  with  the 
editor’s  notes  and  reflections  on  different  paffages. 
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Art.  XXVIL  Analyfe  Comparee  des  os  de  V Homme 
avec  ceux  de  differ e ns  Animals :  i.  e.  Comparative 
Analyjis  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Species ,  and 
thofe  of  Animals.  By  Cit .  M era t-G uillot, 
Apothecary ,  at  Auxeric .  No.  ioo. 


OUR  laft  Number  contained  an  account  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett ,  on  the  earthy 
part  of  bones,  and  of  teftaceous  fubilances  in  general. 
We  there  faw,  that,  in  bones,  as  well  as  in  certain 
iliells,  the  earthy  part  con  lilts  almoft  wholly  of  phofphate 
of  lime,  cemented  by  more  or  lefs  of  membranous 
fubltance,  or  animal  gluten.  The  defign  of  M.  Merat - 
Guillot,  in  the  work  bpfore  us,  was  to  examine  and 
compare  together  the  compofition  of  bone,  not  only  in 
different  animals,  but  in  the  fame  animal,  at  different 
ages.  The  want  of  opportunity,  however,  of  pro¬ 
curing  all  the  neceffary  lubjedts  for  coniparifon,  pre¬ 
vented  the  completion  of  his  plan.  The  work  is 
Specially  deficient,  in  not  noticing  the  bones  of  car¬ 
nivorous  animals,  nor  the  ikeletons  of  infefts.  But 
this  deficiency  the  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  fupply 
at  fome  future  period. 

The  author  was  defirous  of  comprehending,  in  his 
work,  the  hair  and  horny  matter  of  different  animals. 
With  refpeft  to  the  former,  he  obferved,  that,  in 
treating  it  with  cauftic  foda,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  a 
conliderable  difengagement  of  ammoniac  took  place.. 
On  dropping  into  the  folution  muriatic  acid,  ful- 
ph united  hydrogen  gas  was  given  out,  and  a  fmall 
dark-coloured  precipitation  took  place.  From  this, 
and  from  the  folution  blackening  filver  immerfed  in 
it,  the  author  concludes,  that  hair  contains  a  portion 
of  fulphur  in  its  compofition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  refult  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  the  different  fubftances  there 
mentioned.  The  proportions  hated  refer  to  100 
arts,  the  quantity  operated  on. 
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Substances  employed. 

Propor. 
of  gluten. 

Calcar. 

phosphate 

Carbonate 
of  lime. 

Loss . 

Human  bone  taken  from  a  burial  ^ 
ground  *  ....  i ... t J 
Ditto,  dry*  but  which  had  not  \ 
been  buried  in  the  earth  *  ...  J 
Bone  of  an  ox  ................ 

23, 

3, 

67, 

63, 

93, 

54, 

67.5 

85.5 

1,5 

2; 

2, 

15,5 

2, 

2, 

i . . .  of  a  calf  ................ 

25, 

a  slight 

21. 

.  . . .  of  a  horse  . . 

9i 

12, 

trace. 

1,25 

0,25 

0,1 

0,5 

1, 

22,25 

2,25 

11,15 

13.5 

7,5 

14.5 

30, 

Teeth  of  a  horse  . . 

....  of  an  elephant  (ivory)  ; « . . . 
Bone  of  a  sheep . 

24, 

16, 

64, 

70, 

90, 

57,5 

52, 

85, 

....  of  an  elk  . . . 

1,5 

27, 

Horn  of  a  stag . . 

1, 

Bone  of  a  hoa . . 

f7, 

1, 

.  . .  _  of  a  hare  . . 

9, 

6, 

1, 

5. 

«...  of  a  fowl  . . 

72, 

2, 

1,5 

72, 

1, 

20,5 

23, 

.Egg-shell  . . . 

3, 

Bone  of  the  pike . . 

12, 

6, 

64, 

23, 

_  . . .  of  the  earn . 

45, 

0,5 

0,5 

40, 

48.5 

17.5 

28, 

....  of  the  viner  . . 

21,5 

18, 

2.5 

2, 

1.5 

0,5 

7.5 

8, 

60,5 

14, 

....  of  the  lobster  . . 

Mother  of  nea-rl  ^  . 

0, 

66, 

6'0, 

50, 

53,5 

49, 

68, 

31.5 

26, 

48.5 

46, 

43.5 

24, 

Crabs  eyes  (pierres  d’ecrevisse)  . . 
White  coral  . . . . 

12, 

0, 

Bed  ditto  .................... 

0, 

Toinfer]  coralline  . . 

0, 

Cuttle  fish  bone  . . 

0, 

The  3ofs  obferved  In  the  various  experiments  is 
referred  partly  to  water*  which  ftill  adheres*  in  forne 
degree,  to  the  gelatinous  fubftance,  however  well 
dried ;  to  a  portion  of  the  gluten  being  diffolved  and 
carried  off  in  the  liquid  employed  in  the  analyiis  $ 
and  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  faline  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  was  not  examined. 
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Art.  XX VIII.  Verfuch  einer  Chronologifchen,  S(c\ 
i.  e.  An  Attempt  to  exhibit  the  Literary  Hiftory  of 
Medical  Science ,  in  Chronological  Order ,  with  the 
View  of  facilitating  and  promoting  its  Study .  By 
Dr,  J.  G.  Knebel.  OCtavo,  411  pages.  1799. 
Breflau. 

THE  author  has  divided  his  work  into  four  , 
periods :  the  firft  extending  from  the  origin  of 
medicine  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  the  fecond 
from  thence  to  the  death  of  Galen  ;  the  third  to  the 
time  of  Paracelfus ;  and  the  laft  to  the  year  1797* 
Though  the  hiftory  is  thus  brought  down  to  fo  late  a 
period*  the  author,  for  very  good  reafons,  has  not 
thought  it  proper  to  include  living  chara£ters. 


Art.  XXIX.  Infraction  fur  la  Pratique  del  Inocu¬ 
lation  de  la  Petite  Verole ,  8 (c.  i.  e.  Inf  ructions  for 
the  Practice  of  Inoculation  of  the  -  Small  Pox, 
followed  by  a  compendious  View  of  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  this  Difeafe ;  extracted  from  the 
Lectures  of  Cit.  Portal,  Profejfor  of  Medicine'  at 
the  College  of  France.  By  C.JSalmade,  M.  I), 
O£tavo,  296  pages.  Paris,  1799. 

INOCULATION  has  fewer  advocates  in  France 
than  in  this  country :  hence  the  ravages  of  the 
natural  {mall-pox  have  been  uncommonly  great.  This 
has  been  peculiarly  the  cafe,  of  late,  in  Paris,  and  the 
pra£iitioners  of  that  city  have  taken  great  pains  to 
do  away  the  prejudices,  which  ftill  exift  againft  the 
p'raQdce  of  inoculation.  The  prefent  treatife,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likely  to  be  received  in  France  with  fom£ 
degree  of  intereft. 

The  two  firft  chapters  treat  of  the  origin  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  inoculation.  The  author  fliews  the  little 
vol,  vij,  P  comparative; 
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comparative  danger  of  the  pra&ice,  the  advantages  of 
which  have  never  failed  to  manifeft  themfelves  when¬ 
ever  it  has  been  introduced.  The  third  chapter  treats 
of  the  circumftances  which  fhould  precede  inocula¬ 
tion  ;  the  choice  of  age,  of  feafon,  the  previous  pre¬ 
paration,  and  ufe  of  remedies.  In  the  4th  and  5th, 
the  means  requifite  to  infure  fuccefs  are  pointed  out, 
together  with  the  precautions  which  experience  has 
ihewn  to  be  neceffary. 

A  comparifon  is  next  made  between  the  different 
modes  of  performing  the  operation,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  difadvantages  of  each.  The  general  treat¬ 
ment  proper  to  be  followed  is  fhewn,  both  when 
the  fymptoms  go  on  regularly  and  mildly,  and 
when  accidents  and  irregularities  arife  during  their 
courfe. 
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Art.  XXX.  De  V Influence  des  Paflions  de  lame 
dans  les  Maladies ,  et  des  Moyens  d'en  corriger  lei 
Effets,  Ec.  i.  e.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Paflions 
on  Difeafes ,  and  on  the  Means  of  correcting,  their 
Effects.  By  C.  J.  Tissot,  M.D.  Paris,  1799.' 

THE  name  of  M.  Tiffot  will,  doubtlefs,  give  a 
currency  to  this,  as  it  has  done  to  his  other 
works.  Of  the  merits  of  the  prefent  effay  we  know 
nothing.  From  the  Magazin  E ncy c lo ped iq u e  we 
learn,  that  it  is  divided  into  three  feclions  ;  the  firft 
treating  of  the  paflions  which  characterize  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temperaments.  In  the  feeond  part*  the  author 
points  out  the  effects,  of  the  paflions,.  with  regard  to 
particular  difeafes.  The  means  of  obviating  the  ill 
confequences  which  thence  refult,.  form  the  fubjedt  of 
the  concluding  fefticn. 

Art. 
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Art.  XXXf.  Ejjaifur  les  Combujtions  Humaihesi 
produits  pm'  nn  long  Abus  des  Liqueurs  Spiri- 
tueufes:  i.  e.  An  Ejfay  on  the  Comhufiion  of  the 
Human  Body,  from  the  long  Abuje  of  Spirituous 
Liquors.  By  Pierfe-Aime  Lair.  Twelves,  100 
pages.  Paris.,  1§00, 

THE  fubjeft  of  the  efifay  here  announced  is  al¬ 
together  fo  furprizing,  and  fc  difficult  of  folu- 
tion,  that  it  has  probably  obtained  but  a  very  final! 
degree  of  general  credit.  There  are,  however,  fo  many 
inltances  of  the  kind  ort  record,  attefted  too  id  the 
ftrongefl  manner,  that  we  are  almoft  compelled  to 
admit  their  truth.  The  Author  cites  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples,  from  various  foufees,  of  animal  combuftion, 
as  taking  place  in  the  human  body  ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  furnifh  us  with  fome  explanation  of  the  fact. 

He  obferves.  111.  That  perfons  who  have  under¬ 
gone  this  procefs,  had  been  long  addifted  to  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors ;  whence  the  fubftance  of  the 
whole  body  became  at  length  penetrated  by  the  alko- 
holic  particles.  2.  Combuftion  has  only  been  ob- 
ferved  to  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  women.  This 
he  accounts  for,  from  the  fofter  and  more  fpongy 
flate  of  their  bodies ;  thus  more  readily  imbibing  the 
inflammable  matter.  3.  It  has  only  occurred  in  old 
women ;  the  reafon  is,  that  there  are  few  others  that 
give  tbemfelves  up  to  this  kind  of  excefs,  and  at  the 
dime  time  fo  much  abound  in  fat,  owing  to  their  fe- 
dentary  inode  of  life.  4.  The  combuflion  in  thefe  cafes 
has  been  produced  by  accident,  and  has  not  begun 
fpontaneoufly ;  thus  it  has  always  been  found  to  take 
place  near  a  fire,  or  where  a  candle  or  lamp  was  at 
hand ,  fo  we  obferve  the  vapour  of  heated  fpirits  of 
wine  take  fire  at  fome  diftance  from  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  5.  The  extremities  have  generally  efcaped  com¬ 
buflion  ;  as  being  of  a  firmer  confidence  than  the  fat 
and  fleihy  parts  of  the  trunk.  6.  Sometimes  water, 
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inftead  of  extingufhing  the  flame,  has  only  ferved 
to  render  it  more  a&ive 3  as  takes  place,  often* 
\Vhen  water  is  thrown  on  burning  oil,  and  the  like* 
7.  The  fire  thus  excited  has  feldom  fpread,  in  thefe 
cafes,  to  the  furrounding  combuftible  matter 3  becaufe 
the  flame  which  fifties  from  the  animal  body  in  a 
fiate  of  combuftion  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  3  not  un¬ 
like  pyrophorus ,  which  burns  flowly,  and  with  little 
activity.  8.  Laftly,  the  combuftion  of  thefe  bodies 
has  always  left  a  refidue  of  oily,  fcetid  aflies  3  pointing 
out  the  animal  nature  of  the  procefs. 

,  Such  is  the  train  of  argument  employed  in  this 
little  work.  If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  recurring  to 
infiances  of  the  fort,  we  refer  him  to  Mr.  Wilmer’s 
cafes  in  Surgery,  where  he  will  find  an  account  of  a 
woman  whole  body  was  found  reduced  to  alhes  in 
this  manner  3  together  with  a  reference  to  other  in¬ 
fiances  of  the  like  kind. 


Art.  XXXII.  Lecons  d'Anatomie  Comparee ,  8(c. 
i.  e.  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  By 
G.  Cuvier,  Member  of  the  National  Injtitute ,  &c. 
collected  and  publijhecl  under  his  Infpection ,  by 
C.  Dumeril,  Teacher  of  Anatomy  in  I’Ecoie  de 
Medecine  de  Paris .  VoL  I.  Containing  the  Organs 
of  Motion  :  Vol.  II.  The  Organs  of  Senfation . 
Oftavo,  about  700  pages  each,  price  10  francs. 

r  g  "^HE  work  here  announced,  and  which  is  held  in 
Jk  high  efiimation,  treats,  in  fucceffion,  pf  the  bones 
and  mufcles  which  compote  each  part  of  the  body  y 
of  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  organs  of  fenfe,  as 
they  appear  in  man,  and  in  the  different  dalles  of 
animals.  In  the  lefture,  for  example,  which  has  the 
eye  for  its  fubject,  the  author  firft  treats  feparately  of 
the  membranes,  the  humours,  the  nerves,  and  the 
mufdes  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  of  the  glands,  &c. 
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He  deferibes  the  frruXure  of  each  of  thefe  generally, 
and  the  modifications  they  undergo  in  the  different 
claffes,  and  alfo  in  the  different  genera:  thence  he 
deduces  the  general  ufes  of  the  parts,  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  ufes  in  the  various  tribes. 

Each  lecture  is  preceded  by  a  phyfiological  view  of 
the  part  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  it :  the  whole  confifts 
in  general  confiderations  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  its  laws.  The  firft  volume  is  terminated  by 
fynoptical  tables  of  the  claffes  of  animals,  wherein 
the  genera  are  arranged  in  a  method  peculiar  to  the 
'author. 
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Art.  XXXIII.  Principles  of  Modern  Chemifry , 
fyftematically  arranged .  By  Dr.  C.  F.  Gren, 

late  Profeffor  at  Halle ,  in  Saxony.  Tranflated 
from  the  German.  OXavo,  2  vols.  94 6  pages, 
wdth  plates  and  tables,  price  l$s»  Lopdon^  1800. 
Cadell  and  Davies, 

SO  rapid  has  been  the  progrefs  of  Chemical  Science 
of  late  years,  and  To  numerous  and  important  are 
the  fa£ls  which  daily  prefent  themfeives  to  the  view 
of  affiduous  inquirers,  that  a  frequent  affemblage  and 
comparifon  of  them  becomes  requifite,  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  new  principles  and  new  fyftems.  The 
prefent  work  has  great  merit,  in  this  point  of  view,  as 
exhibiting  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  flate  of  the  fcience  of  Chemiftry,  intermixed  with 
the  author’s  refleXions  on  fome  generally  received 
opinions,  from  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  diffent. 
His  metaphyflcs,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  foar, 
at  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  common  fenfe.  Thus, 
when  he  teaches,  ‘  that  matter  fills  all  fpace,  without 
any  intervening  vacuity,’  and  immediately  after  ob- 
ferves,  c  that  it  is,  neverthelefs,  poffible  for  two  par¬ 
ticles  -of  matter  to  exift  together  in  the  fame  fpace,  at 
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the  fame  time *  that  caloric  is  eiaftic  and  expan- 
fible,  and  that  it  fills  all  fpace,  in  continuity,  without 
interlaces  f  we  encounter  a  do&rine,  which  it  re¬ 
quires  a  new  fenfe  to  comprehend  the  poffibijity 
°f. 

The  general  contents  of  the  volumes  will  appear 
from  the  following  abftraCl : 

A  {ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  Chemiftry  prefaces  the 
work,  in  th  ^  fir  ft  chapter  are  explained  thofe  more 
general  laws  which  refpefl,  alike,  every  part  of 
chemical  lcience ;  the  general  nature  of  the  rnoft 
remarkable  procefles  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  forms 
and  peculiar  ufes  of  thofe  inftruments  which  chemiftry 
chiefly  employs.  The  chemical  hiftory  of  the  more 
remarkable  gafes,  and  of  (ome  of  their  proximate 
compounds,  fills  the  fecond  chapter.  The  general 
chara£lers  of  the  acids,  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  their 
neutral  compounds,  are  exhibited  in  the  third.  The 
fourth  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  earths.  In  the  fifth 
the  properties  of  the  mineral  acids  are  explained 
with  confiderable  minutenefs  of  detail.  The  chemical 
compofition  of  vegetables,  their  principles,  immediate 
and  ultimate,  with  their  ufes  in  the  arts,  are  the 
fubjeft  of  the  fixth  chapter.  The  feventh  chapter  is 
employed  upon  animal  matters.  Fermentation  and 
putrefaction  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  eighth .  The 
ninth  and  tenth  chapters  give  the  chemical  hiftory  of 
bituminous  and  carbonaceous  minerals.  The  metals 
are  the  fubjeft  of  the  eleventh.  Tables  of  attractions 
fpecific  gravities,  weights,  meafures,  &c.  fill  nine 
articles  of  an  appendix.  A  copious  index  concludes 
the  laft  volume.  A  preface,  by  the  tranftator,  and  a 
table  of  contents,  are  prefixed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fir  ft. 
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Art.  XXXIV.  The  moft  cogent  Recifons  zvhy 
ajiringent  Injections ,  cauflic  Bougies,  and  violent 
Salivations,  Jhould  be  banijhed  for  ever  from  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  zvilfi  the  mildeft  Methods  of  fafely  treating 
every  Species  of  Venereal  Infection ,  Strictures  of 
the  Urethra ,  8Cc.  and  correcting  Mifchiefs  arifing 
from  Caii flic  Bougies.  By  William  Rowley, 
M,  D.  Phyfician  to  the  M ary -le- Bone  Infirmary , 
8Cc,  Sic.  Oftavo,  173  pages,  price  4s.  London, 
1800.  Murray  and  Highley. 

THE  extraordinary  work  before  us  commences 
with  a  fhort  hiiiory  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
followed  by  a  defcription  of  its  leading  fymptoms. 
In  refpect  to  the  properties  of  the  venereal  virus,  the 
a.uthor  obferves,  s  that  the  poifonous  particles  are 
different  from  all  other  contagion,  and  the  affection 
is  miaftna  fid  generis.  It  is  extremely  fubtle  and 
penetrating,  for  it  enters  the  minuted:  pores  of  our 
body ;  and,  from  contact,  is  conveyed  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  into  the  habit.  It  is  acrid  and  irritating,  and  has 
an  affinity  with  oleous  and  mucous  fluids ;  from  hence 
it  affects ,  particularly,  the  muciparous  and  lymphatic 
glands.  It  is  neither  determined  to  be  acid,  alkaline, 
putrid,  nor  faJine.  In  the  night  it  ( qu .  the  poifon  ?) 
rages  mo  ft,  and  cannot  be  dedroyed  by  any  other 
means  than  mercury,  &c/  c  Millions  of  experiments/ 
it  is  further  obferved,  c  prove  that  mercury  is  the 
only ,  the  beft,  and  JafeJl ,  antidote  for  venereal  ii> 
fettion.’ 

Although,  in  his  title-page,  the  author  baniffies 
for  ever,  from  practice,  violent  falivations;  yet  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  p.  8.  1  Jlrong  fluxing  falivations  I  have  always 
thought  unneceffary,  except  in  very  ftrong  robuft 
babjts,  not  eafily  moved/  He  aims  at  ‘  the  extinction 
of  the  difeafe  by  light  frictions,  and  by  giving,  inter¬ 
nally,  very  frnall  dofes  of  mercurials,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  with  or  without  antimonials *  it  is  the  art 
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of  giving  mercurials  as  alteratives ,  not  as  evacuantsj 
he  had  before  obferved,  *  that  the  cure  requires  the 
removal  of  the  venereal  poifon.' 

In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  although  aflringent 
injeftions  are  exclaimed  againft,  mercurial  muci¬ 
laginous  ones  are  advifed :  c  by  thefe,  if  Jldlfully 
applied ,  the  cure  is  often  accompliihed  in  a  few  days, 
with  very  little  medicine  ;  but,  after  that  early  period, 
all  injections  may  be  hazardous.'  c  If  the  diieafe 
fhould  have  been  neglected,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
a  judicious  treatment  of  membranous  and  mucal 
glandular  inflammation,  arifmg  from  venereal  poifon, 
Ihould  be  adopted ;  for  on  this  lajl  idea  depends  the 
fafeft  cure  and  future  fecurity  of  the  patient.'  The 
means  recommended  for  fulfilling  thefe  indications 
are,  c  depleting  the  veffels,'  c  peniluviaj  f  hydrargyria 
pills,'  c  pilulce  mitioreSy  fortioreSyfortiffimcej  '  cinna- 
barine  fumigations,'  c  injections  of  hydrargyrus  mu- 
riatus,  diffolved  in  aquaj  See.  &c.  according  to  par* 
ticular  circumftances. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author's  arguments  are  likely 
to  meet  a  better  reception  from  the  contaminated  part 
of  the  public,  than  from  profeffional  readers,  for  whofe 
nfe  they  were,  it  may  be,  not  intended. 
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A  PAPER  has  been  lately  circulated,  having  the 
fignatures  of  a  conliderable  number  of  profef- 
iional  men  of  the  firft  charadler  in  London,  in  favour 
of  the  Cow-pox  ;  hating  their  convidtion  of  its  com¬ 
parative  mildnefs,  and  of  its  certainly-preventive  pow¬ 
er  with  regard  to  Small-pox.  Its  object  is  to  leflert 
the  prejudices  hill  entertained  by  the  public  againft 
the  new  inoculation,  and  which  fome  perfons  have 
taken  no  fmall  pains  to  fofter. 

We  are  now  to  hate  a  fadt  refpedling  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  well-founded,  and  which,  probably,  will  be 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  opponents  of  the  n^w  prac¬ 
tice  :  it  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  Malim>  Surgeon,  of  Carey  Street,  London,  ino¬ 
culated  a  child,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  with  vaccine 
matter  procured  from  Dr.  Jenner.  On  the  third  day 
there  were  fufficient  marks  of  the  adtion  of  the  virus, 
and  from  this  time,  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  local 
affediion  proceeded  regularly,  and  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  complained  of 
head-ache  and  ficknefs  ;  had  a  quick  pulfe,  white 
tongue,  and  increafed  heat,  with  an  enlargement  and 
iendernefs  in  the  axilla.  Thefe  fymptoms  fubfided  in 
the  courfe  of  the  next  day,  and  the  child  remained 
well  till  the  twelfth,  when  it  had  a  very  fevere  attack 
of  fever,  fucceeded  the  following  day  by  an  eruption, 
the  appearance,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  which 
left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  feveral  eminent  pradti- 
tioners  of  its  being  the  fmall-pox.  That  it  was  really 
fo  has  been  fince  clearly  proved,  by  the  matter  of  the 
puflules  having  produced  fmall-pox  by  inoculation. — - 
There  was  a"  child  ill  of  fmall-  pox  in  the  houfe,  at  the 
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time  the  above  inoculation  for  cow-pox  was  per¬ 
formed. 

The  cafe  above  defcribed  feems  to  prove  one  of  two 
things  :  either  that  cow-pox  is  not,  without  exception, 
a  preventative  of  fmall-pox  ;  or  that  the  local  affe£iion 
which  fucceeded  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  nor  the 
genuine  cow-pox  puflule,  but  one  of  th.ofe  fpurious 
forts  which  have  been  frequently  mentioned,  and 
which  have  no  power  of  deffroying  the  variolous  fuf- 
ceptibility.  In  the  prefent  cafe  this  is  hard  to  believe, 
when  the  fource  of  the  matter  is  con  fide  red,  together 
with  the  fubfequent  appearances  excited  by  it.  The 
hiftory,  however,  is  defective,  in  not  defcribing  more 
minutely  the  appearances  of  the  inoculated  part  in 
the  different  flages,  as  the  employment  of  general 
terms  always  gives  room  for  cavil  and  difpute.  The 
length  of  time  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  ufed,  fhould  alfo  have  been  men¬ 
tioned. 


M.  Proitjl  points  out  an  eafy  method  of  obtaining 
the  tanning  principle  (le  Tannin)  in  a  pure  hate.  It 
conlifts  in  adding  to  an  infufion  of  galls  a  folution  of 
the  carbonate  of  potafs.  By  the  mixture  of  thofe 
two  liquors  a  yellowifh-wbite  precipitate  is  formed, 
like  fcales,  which  is  to  be  waflied  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  cold  water.  Care  rnuft  be  taken  to  avoid  ufmg 
much  water,  as  this  fubftance  is  entirely  foluble  both 
in  warm  water  and  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold.  It  is, 
likewife,  effential,  that  the  alkali  be  fully  Saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  5  for  in  its  cauftic  hate  it  readily 
diffolves  the  tanning  matter-  It  would  feem,  that  the 
carbonate  of  potafs  only  a£ls  by  attracting  to  itfelf  the 
water  of  folution  ;  for  all  the  falts  which,  in  the  cold, 
have  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  for  this  fluid,  produce 
a  fimilar  effect. 

It  is  not  improbable,  M.  Prouji  obferves,  that  the 
folution  of  the  tanning  principle  might  ferve  the  pur- 
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pole  of  embalming  better  than  any  fubftance  that  has 
been  hitherto  employed, 

M.  Humboldt ,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Fourcroy,  dated 
from  Guaira ,  in  South  America,  whither  he  has  of 
late  been  travelling  for  fcientific  purpofes,  makes  fome 
remarks  on  the  air  contained  in  the  frems  and  cap- 
fules  of  different  plants.  M.  Coulomb  had  before  no¬ 
ticed  air  rufhing  with  a  fort  of  explofion  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  when  pierced.  M.  Humboldt  made 
fome  experiments  of  this  kind  on  the  clufea  rofea ,  in 
the  interior  veffels  of  which  (the  vafa  cochleata  of 
Malpighi)  circulates  an  immenfe  quantity  of  air.- — 
This  air  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  T3^-  of  oxy¬ 
gen.,  The  leaves  of  the  fame  plant,  expofed  to  the 
fun  under  water,  gave  out  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
pure  air.  The  air  which  thus  circulates,  ferves,  as  in 
the  animal  body,  for  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrous 
part,  in  confequence  of  the  oxygen  being  abforbed. 

Although  the  purity  of  the  atmofphere  in  South 
America  rifes,  efpecially  during  the  night,  to  above 
30  parts  in  the  100,*  yet  M.  Humboldt  found,  he 
fays,  the  air  contained  in  the  filiques  and  capfules  of 
equinoctial  plants,  as  the  paullinia ,  to  contain  a  larg¬ 
er  proportion  of  azote  than  the  atmofphere  of  France* 
the  oxygen  not  exceeding  24  or  25  parts  in  100. 
The  air  in  the  culmi  geniculati  was  found  to  contain 
only  15  of  oxygen.  Thefe  fa£ts  prove,  that  the  air 
which  is  in  a  hate  of  circulation  in  plants  is  more 
pure,  whilft  that  which  is  depofited,  and  at  reft  in 
their  capfules,  or  utriculi ,  is  lefs  fo,  than  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air.  The  firft  has  been  recently  produced  by 
the  organs  ferving  for  the  decompolition  of  water, 
and  ferves,  by  the  abundance  of  its  oxygen,  to  preci- 

*  See  Tome  remarks  on  the  purity  of  the  atmofphere  in  different 
places  and  fituations,  in  our  la  ft  Number,  page  89  ;  where  M.  Berthollet 
(hews,  that  M.  Humboldt  and  others  have  rated  the  proportion  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  atmofphere  mucli  too  high,  owing  to  the  imperfe&ion  of 
eudiometrical  experiments. 
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pitate  the  fibrous  matter,  for  the  formation  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tiffue  :  the  latter  is  the  relid ue  of  a  gas*  which 
has  already  performed  thefe  funfitions. 

The  imperfection  of  all  the  hygrometers,  or  inftra- 
ments  for  meafuring  the  degree  of  moifture  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  hitherto  in  general  life,  has  been  univerfally 
felt  and  complained  of.  Mr.  John  Lejlie ,  an  inge¬ 
nious  Englifliman  refident  at  Hamburgh,  has  invented 
an  inftrument,  whofe  fimplicity  of  conftruftion  and 
facility  of  application  render  its  difcovery  of  great 
importance  in  philofophical  inquiries.  It  is  well 
known  that  evaporation  occafions  cold  ;  and  Mr, 
Leffie  has  taken  advantage  of  this  circumftance  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  his  hygrometer.  The  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  any  fluid,  and  which 
may  be  calculated  from  the  contraction  which  the 
fluid  has  undergone,  ferves  to  fhew  the  drynefs  of  the 
air,  or,  in  other  words,  the  facility  and  readinefs  with 
which  it  takes  up  and  dhTo  Ives  any  fluid.  The  in- 
Itrument  here  recommended  confifts  of  two  hollow 
glafs  bulbs,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  nar¬ 
row  tube,  containing  a  coloured  liquid,  and  bent, 
near  its  middle,  fo  as  for  the  two  arms  of  the  in  It  ru¬ 
men  t  to  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  at  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant.  The  coloured  liquor 
occupies  about  ~~  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  the 
remainder  of  which,  together  with  the  bulbs  (the  in- 
fmjment  being  fupported  vertically  with  the  bulbs  up¬ 
wards),  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  If,  now,  one  of 
the  bulbs  be  moiftened  with  water,  the  diminution  of 
bulk  in  the  air  contained  in  that  fide,  with  the  expan- 
lien  of  the  air  in  the  op  polite,  and  the  eonfequent  de¬ 
scent  of  the  coloured  fluid,  marks  the  degree  of  cold 
produced,  and,  of  courfe,  the  degree  and  rapidity  of 
the  evaporation,  that  is,  the  drynefs  of  the  external  air, 
or  its  difpohtion  to  unite  with  water.  A  proper  gra¬ 
duated  fcale  is  applied  to  the  tubes. 
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The  fame  inftrument  is  contrived  by  Mr.  Lejlie  to 
ailfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  photometer ,  or  inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  degree  of  light.  In  this  cafe,  one  of 
the  bulbs  is  conftrufted  of  black  glafs,  or  blackened 
by  fome  proper  coating ;  whilft  the  other  is  rendered 
as  tranfparent  as  poffible.  The  former  abforbs  the 
light  which  falls  on  its  furface  ;  the  latter  tranfmits  it 
freely.  Light  produces  heat  in  proportion  to  its  ab~ 
forption  ;  whether  by  uniting  with  the  body,  and  con- 
ftituting  the  aftual  matter  of  heat,  or  by  merely  ex¬ 
citing  heat  in  the  aft  of  combination,  is  difputed. 
The  linking  of  the  coloured  liquid  in  the  tube  marks 
the  degree  of  heat  produced,  and,  of  courfe,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  abforbed  and  afting  on  the  bulb. 

This  inftrument,  which  Mr.  Leflie  found  to  mark, 
with  precifion,  not  only  the  influence  of  the  direft  folar 
rays,  but  thofe  refiefted  from  the  heavens  likewife, 
is  fenlible  to  every  change  in  the  atmofphere.  It 
marks  the  progrefs  and  decline  of  day,  as  well  as  the 
periodical  augmentation  and  diminution  of  light  in 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year.  It  is  capable,  he 
obferves,  of  ferving  various  other  ufeful  purpofes's 
fuch  as  determining  the  relative  properties  of  divers 
coloured  fubftances,  in  rejecting,  abforbing,  or  trans¬ 
mitting  light.  By  it,  alfo,  may  be  difcovered  the  pow¬ 
er  of  different  fluids  for  conducting  heat.  A  number 
of  experiments  of  this  fort  have  been  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  author,  the  refuli  of  which  he  promifes  foon 
to  lay  before  the  public. 

From  fome  experiments  to  determine  the  influence 
of  different  kinds  of  air  on  the  germination  of  feeds, 
made  by  Prince  Gallitzm ,  as  related  in  the  fittings  of 
the  Electoral  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Erfurt ,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  feeds  of  garden-creffes  germinated  in 
oxygen  gas,  and  in  air  corrupted  by  refpiration  and 
corn  bullion,  as  well  as  in  common  air.  Carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  gafes  checked  and  retarded  ger¬ 
mination,  without  totally  preventing  if.  Nitrous  air 
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deftroyed  the  feeds  entirely,  rendering  them  black,* 
and  incapable  of  germinating  in  other  kinds  of  air. 
Dr.  Thiiow  found,  that  a  mixture  of  ail  of  vitriol  and 
water,  fprinkled  on  a  lickly  dwarf-tree,  deflroyed  the 
tree-lice  which  had  injured  it,  and  the  tree  afterwards 
throve  well.  The  growth  of  an  auricula  was,  by  the 
fame  means,  confiderably  promoted. 


Locke  and  Condillac  fuppofed,  that  all  our  ideas 
were  the  refult  of  impreffions  made  on  the  external 
fenfes  ;  denying  altogether  the  exigence  of  innate 
ideas.  M.  Cabanis ,  Member  of  the  French  National 
Inftitute,  in  a  feries  of  memoirs  relative  to  this  fubjeft, 
read  at  the  fittings  of  the  Society,  fuggefts  feveral 
new  fources  of  our  ideas.  M.  Cabanis,  adding  to  his 
general  philofophic  acquirements  the  knowledge  of 
the  animal  economy,  an  advantage  not  poffeffed  by 
the  writers  above  named,  has  difeovered  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  impreffions,  which  are  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  aft  ion  of  the  fenfitive  principle,  and  of 
the  exercife  even  of  life  itfelf,  the  caufe  of  thofe  de¬ 
terminations,  anterior  to  all  experience  and  to  all  ac¬ 
quired  ideas,  which  compofe  the  faculty  we  term  in- 
ftinfit.  In  the  nature  and  the  developement  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  which  diftinguiffi  the  different  ages ;  in  the 
confutation  and  the  funftions  peculiar  to  each  fex ;• 
in  the  phyfical  difpofition  and  habits  which  conflitute 
and  characterize  the  various  temperaments;  he  fees 
new  fprings  of  the  fenfations,  ideas,  affeftions,  and 
defires,  which  form  principally  the  variegated  picture 
of  living  Nature. 

The  phyfical  knowledge  of  man,  according  to  M, 
Cabanis,  is  the  common  bafe  of  all  fcience  relating1  to 
him.  He  thews,  that  thofe  who  have  moft  fuceefs- 
fully  cultivated  rational  philofophy  were  more  or  lefc 
verted  in  phyfiology ;  inch  were  Pythagoras,  Demo * 
critus ,  Hippocrates ,  and  Arijlotle,  amongft  the  anti- 
ents.  Thefe  philofophers  all  laboured  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  man  in  his  various  conditions.  They 
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all  of  them  fought,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  and  of  the  objefts  capable  of  a£Img  on 
and  modifying  it,  the  notions  neceffary  for  extending 
and  perfecting  the  human  faculties.  Amongd  the 
moderns.  Bacon  feems  to  have  felt,  the  firft,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ftudying  animal  phyfics.  He  interefted  him- 
felf  greatly  in  every  thing  that  he  found  to  exert  any 
powerful  influence  over  the  phyfical  and  moral  con- 
dilution  of  man.  It  was  the  fame  with  Des  Cartes 
who  fought  the  fprings  of  thought,  and  the  fource  of 
the  paffions,  in  our  phyfical  organization.  Locke * 
finds  the  fource  of  our  ideas  in  our  fenfations.  Bon - 
neti  though  not  always  happy  in  the  application  of  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
at  leaft  pointed  out  the  neceffary  connexion  which 
takes  place  between  the  phyfical  condition  of  the 
organs  and  our  manner  of  feeling  and  thinking. 
Ilelveiius  and  Condillac  would  have  dill  more  firmlv 

j 

edablifhed  their  theories,  had  they  poffeffed  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  animal  economy. 

Senfation,  or  the  faculty  of  feeling,  brings  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  external  objects,  and  with  our  own  ex~ 
iftence ;  but  thefe  impreffions  may  be  modified  by  the 
primitive  organization  of  individuals,  by  the  circum- 
dances  of  age  and  fex,  by  climate,  by  regimen,  as 
well  as  by  the  nature  and  order  of  our  habits  and  em¬ 
ployments.  M.  Cabanis  proves,  in  oppofitjon  to  the 
generality  of  analyds  of  the  human  underdanding,  that 
our  ideas  and  moral  determinations  do  not  exclufively 
derive  their  origin  from  external  impreffions,  but  that 
the  internal  impreffions  furnifhed  by  the  aftion  of  the 
different  organs,  contribute,  likewife,  to  their  forma¬ 
tion.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  how  much 
difeafes  may  invert  the  common  order  of  our  ideas 
and  fentiments,  giving  rife  to  drange  and  irregular 
appetites  and  defires ;  that  the  mind  gives  itfelf  up  to 

*  Lode  for  fame  time  ftudied  medicine  at  Oxford,  and,  We  believe, 
took  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  that  fcience. 
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agreeable  or  gloomy  images,  according  to  the  internal 
Hate  of  the  machine  ?  A  hundred  other  proofs  might 
be  brought  of  the  intimate  and  indeftrudtible  con¬ 
nexion  that  fubfifts  between  the  phyfical  and  moral 
conditions  of  man. 

From  the  attributes  which  characterize  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  infants,  the  author  deduces,  with  no  lefs  fa¬ 
cility  than  judgment,  that  tumultuous  aCtivity,  and  that 
exceffive  mobility,  which  render  this  age  the  fport  of 
every  impreffion  that  affails  it.  He  (hews  this  activity 
and  mobility  diminifhing,  in  proportion  as  the  organs 
sccpaire  firmnefs  and  confiftency,  and  giving  place  to 
movements  of  a  firmer  kind.  A  double  gradation  of 
phyfical  and  of  moral  changes  copdufts  the  infant 
through  youth  to  maturity,  when  the  fulnefs  of  life 
manifefts  itfelf,  by  the  force  and  fupplenefs  of  the 
organs,  by  the  ready  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  by 
a  vehemence  in  all  the  a 61  ions,  which  never  fails  to 
accompany  the  confcioufnefs  of  power  poffeffed.  An 
interval,  too  fhort,  alas  !  prefents  itfelf,  between  this 
brilliant  epoch,  and  that  where  the  languor  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  a  general  diminution  of  energy  in  the 
organs,  announce  man  in  the  wane  of  life.  This  de¬ 
gradation  increafing  more  and  more,  the  principle  it¬ 
felf  of  aCtion  becomes  at  length  impaired,  whilft  the 
mftruments  become,  in  proportion,  lefs  capable  of 
obeying  its  impulfe.  The  operations  of  the  intellect 
are  daily  performed  with  more  tardinefs  and  hefita- 
tion  :  the  charadter  becomes  more  and  more  timid, 
difrruftful,  and  averfe  to  every  adtive  enterprize.  The 
difficulty  of  exiftence  augmenting  in  continual  pro- 
greffion,  the  feelings  are  no  longer  diredted  abroad.' 
A  fatal  neceffity  continually  refiedts  the  old  man  on 
himfelf:  his  egotifm  is  the  immediate  effect  of  Nature. 
At  length,  finding  nothing  but  refinance  on  all  tides, 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  exifis  renders  welcome 
and  definable  the  peaceful  {lumbers  of  the  grave. 

The  examination  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  confti- 
tution  of  the  fexes  gives  a  further  fupport  to  the  oph 
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liioris  of  M.  Cabanis,  and  the  confideration  of  temper¬ 
aments  confirms  them.  The  antients  noticed  four  dif¬ 
ferent  temperaments,  the  (hades  and  intermixture  of 
which  are  infinitely  diverfified.  The  author  adds  two 
others, — the  one  characterized  by  the  predominant 
action  of  the  nervous  fyftem;  the  other  of  the  mufeu- 
lar.  From  all  thefe  varieties  of  organization  proceed 
moral  habits  and  propenfities,  which  vary  as  the  phy¬ 
sical  caufes  which  determine  them. 


Cit.  Chauffier  communicated  lately  to  the  French 
National  Inftituie  a  method  of  preserving  the  parts 
of  animal  bodies,  in  their  perfect  form,  which  merits 
notice.  It  confifts  in  immerfing  them  for  feme  time 
in  a  folution  of  oxygenated  muriate  of  quickftlver  ( cor - 
rojive  fublimate j .  On  taking  them  out  of  this  liquid, 
and  fuffering  them  to  dry,  they  are  found  to  acquire 
the  hardnefs  of  wood,  and  are  perfectly  unchangeable 
in  the  air.  If  the  bodies  intended  for  this  purpofe  are 
previoufiy  injeCted,  they  retain  even  the  colour  and 
frefhnefs  of  life,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  mummies, 
infinitely  more  perfeCt  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  which,  as 
has  been  juftly  laid,  only  ferve  to  perpetuate  the  image 
of  death.  M.  Chauffier  entertains  no  doubt  that  the 
method  here  recommended  is  that  which  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  Ruyfch ,  and  which  anatomifts  have  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  difeover. 

_ _  i  s 

M.  Guy  ton-  M  o  rv  ea  u  read  lately,  in  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Inftituie ,  a  memoir  on  the  conftituent  parts  of 
fixed  alkalies,  the  reftilt  of  experiments  made  by  him- 
felf  and  M.  Deformes .  Their  conclufion  was,  1ft. 
that  potajk  is  compofed  of  lime  and  hydrogen :  2d, 
that  foda  is  compofed  of  magnefia  and  hydrogen. 
From  other  experiments  they  conclude,  that  lime  is 
compofed  of  carbon,  azot,  and  hydrogen ;  and  that 
magnefia  is.  compofed  of  lime  and  azot,  and  confe- 
quently  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azot. 
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Dr.  Vincent  Mijaijla ,  of  Madrid,  Phyfieian  to  the 
Royal  Family  of  Spain,  it  is  faid,  intends  to  publifh,  ir* 
the  Spanilh  language,  all  the  favourable  opinions  and 
adverfe  arguments,  candid  and  impartial  critiques,  ip 
fliort,  all  the  remarks  and  obfervations  of  any  value, 
which  have  appeared  in  print  in  Europe,  relative  to 
the  Medical  Syltem  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown.  The 
firft  volume,  entitled— Cf  A  Key  to  Brown’s  Medical 
Syftem,”  will  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  the  fecond  volume,  under 
the  title  of — cc  Divifion  of  the  different  Difeafes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Principles  of  Brown’s  Syftem,  or  Nofo* 
logia  Brownianaf  is  to  comprize  an  introductory  dif- 
courfe  on  nofology  in  general,  with  two  large  tables, 
reprefenting  the  claiTification  of  all  univerfal  difeafes, 
their  caufes,  predifpofitions,  and  the  degrees  of  ftimu- 
lation  and  irritation  from  whence  they  proceed.  The 
third  volume  will  contain  a  Series  of  PraQica.1  Obfer¬ 
vations,  and  Cafes  of  Difeafe,  treated  according  to  the 
Principles  and  Rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Brown. 

(. Madrid  Gazette .) 


Dr.  Hipolito  Ruiz,  of  Madrid,  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Quinologia,  or  Defcription  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Species  of  Cinchona ,  hitherto  difcovered  in 
Peru,”  and  editor  of  the  cc  Flora  Peruviana  et  Chi « 
lenjis,”  having  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  extract  of  the  root  of  a  South  American  plant, 
named  Ratanhia ,  is  an  infallible  fpecific  a  gain  ft  hae- 
jnorrhagy,  has  lately  publifhed  an  accurate  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  that  plant,  illuftrated  by  a  plate,  together  with 
a  circumftantial  account  of  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  in 
which  he  has  adminiftered  the  extract  with  the  rnoft 
complete  fuccefs.  (jbidg 

Dr.  Ignacio  Laraba ,  and  Dr.  Ifidero  de  If  aura,  of 
Madrid,  have  lately  publifhed  the  .fir ft  part  of  a  very 
valuable  anatomical  work,  undertaken  by  command 
of  His  Catholic  Majefty,  and  printed  at  his  expence. 
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It  contains  nine  excellent  plates,  accurately  reprefent* 
ing,  the  firft,  the  ftru&ure  of  bone  in  general  5  and  the 
others,  the  bones  of  the  head  in  particular.  Each 
plate  is  accompanied  with  a  methodical  expofition  of 
the  ufes  of  the  different  parts  delineated  in  the  plates, 
and  their  mutual  connexion  with  each  other. 


Dr.  Juan  Naval ,  Phyfician  to  the  Royal  Family  of 
Spain,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  publifhed 
an  excellent  Treatife  on  the  <c  Difeafes  of  the  Or£an 

O 

of  Hearing, s’  has  lately  added  to  his  literary  fame,  by 
a  valuable  work  on  the  <c  Difeafes  of  the  Urinary  Paf- 
fages, 9  and  which  has  experienced  the  moil  favour¬ 
able  reception  froip  the  faculty.  (Madrid  Gazette.) 

Dr.  Antonio  Fernandez ,  whofe  method  of  diffoly- 
ing  camphor  in  water  we  alluded  to  in  our  laft  Num¬ 
ber  (p.  10.pl,  has  publifhed,  in  the  Madrid  Gazette ,  a 
further  and  more  particular  account  of  his  difeovery. 
It  confifts  in  impregnating  the  water  with  carbonic 
acid :  every  ounce  of  water  is  thus  made  to  contain 
half  a  grain  of  camphor  in  perfect  folution.  The 
weight  of  the  water  thus  impregnated’differs  very  lit¬ 
tle  from  that  of  diftilled  water.  The  quantity  in 
which  this  camphorated  water  has  been  exhibited, 
both  by  Dr.  Fernandez  and  other  phyficians,  varied 
according  to  circumflances,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the 
different  cafes  which  occurred.  In  hyfterical  and  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  diforders,  where  the  folution  has  always 
produced  the  molt  falutary  effects,  it  was  adminiftered 
in  doles  of  two  or  three  ounces.  In  cafes  of  retention 
of  urine,  fix  ounces  were  taken  every  two  hours,  until 
the  obftrufition  was  overcome ;  and  this  point  having 
been  attained,  the  fame  quantity,  taken  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  produced,  it  is  faid,  the  bed  effects. 
When  the  diftemper  merely  confifts  in  a  burning  or 
painful  fenfation,  fix  ounces  may  be  taken,  mixed 
with  a  flight  decoction  of  althaea  officinalis .  As  the 
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•  £D0  Mifcetlaneous , 

above  folution  may  be  given  with  fiiccefs  in  a  great 
variety  of  cafes,  it  fliould  be  preferved  with  the  ut- 
mod;  care,  and  in  veffels  kept  clofed,  with  all  the  pre¬ 
caution  which  gafeous  waters  in  general  require. 
When  it  is  wifhed  to  weaken  it,  or  deprive  it  df  the 
carbonic  acid,  for  the  purpofe  of  injeCtion  into  the 
urethra  (fmce  it  operates  here  as  a  dimulant),  the  vef- 
fel  fhould  be  diaken  for  feme  time ;  the  air  will  thus 
be  difengaged,  and  the  folution  can  be  employed 
without  that  inconvenience,  which  its  ufe  might 
otherwife  be  attended  with.  The  fame  method  fhould 
be  obferved  in  all  Cafes  where  the  above  acid  is  con¬ 
tra-indicated. 


M.  Jilrine  read  lately,  to  the  Philomathic  Society  of 
Paris,  a  memoir  on  the  infeft  monoculus ,  which  fhews, 
that,  in  thefe  infefts  at  lead,  the  intedinal  canal  pof- 
feffes  a  greater  fhare  of  irritability  than  the  heart. 
Having  reduced  feveral  of  them  to  a  date  of  afphyxia , 
by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  fpirit  thrown  into  the 
Water  that  contained  them  ;  and  having  revived  them 
again  by  adding  more  pure  water,  he  obferved  that 
the  intedinal  canal  retained  its  irritability  longer  than 
the  heart,  and  refumed  it  fooner.  From  analogy,  we 
might  conjecture  the  fame  to  be  the  cafe  with  other 
animals.  • 


It  appears,  from  the  tedimony  of  Dr.  Trotter ,  Phy- 
fician  to  the  Fleet,  that  the  concrete  acid  of  lemons, 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Coxweil ,  Druggid,  in  London,  is 
fully  equal  in  its  powers,  as  an  antifcorbutic,  to  the 
recent  juice  of  lemons.  It  is  brought  into  the  con¬ 
crete  form  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Scheele 
f CreWs  Journal  for  1784J,  viz.  by  combining  the 
iredi  vegetable  acid  with  lime,  and  precipitating  if 
again  from  this  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 
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T*HE  next  article  we  are  to  notice  in  this  eftimable 
colle&ion  is  the  12th — 4  On  the  Ufe  of  the 
Application  of  Gaftric  Juice  to  Sores:’  by  Dr.  Har- 
nefs3  Phyfician  to  the  Fleet.  The  lubject  of  this  pa¬ 
per  made  a  part  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Dr  Trotter’s 
Medicina  Nautica ,  and  was  noticed  by  us  at  the 
time*.  The  author  obferves,  that  he  has  found  this 
application  fucceed  in  more  than  a  hundred  cafes  of 
fphacelus ;  and  its  utility  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Naval 
Hofpital  at  Baftia. 

13.  4  The  Cafe  of  a  Perfon  who  was  Shot  through 
the  Lungs,  and  furvived  for  32  Years;  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Contends  of  the 

*  Med.  and  Chir.  Rev.  vol,  6,  p,  327, 
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Thorax  after  Death by  Mr.  Home.  It  has  been  prov¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  cafes,  that  wounds  made  by  mufket- 
'  balls  through  the  lungs  are  not  neceffarily  fatal.  Mr. 
Hunter  imagined  that  the  lungs,  in  thofe  cafes,  always 
adhered  afterwards  to  the  ribs  at  the  wounded  part. 
In  the  cafe  here  related,  however,  this  was  found  not 
to  have  taken  place.  At  the  part  of  the  lungs  where 
the  ball  entered,  there  was  the  remains  of  a  fmall  cica¬ 
trix,  having  a  puckered  appearance.  The  courfe  of 
the  ball  through  the  lungs  was  readily  traced  by  an 
induration  of  their  fubftance.  The  valves  of  the  heart 
were  found  difeafed,  and  the  heart  itfelf  much  enlarg¬ 
ed.  The  patient,  from  the  time  of  his  wound,  was 
ever  after  fubjeS  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  oil 
catching  cold. 

14  c  An  Account  of  the  Cafe  of  a  Man  who  had  no 
Evacuation  from  the  Bowels  tor  nearly  fifteen  Weeks 
before  his  Death:’  by  Dr.  Baillie.  This  patient  had 
been  naturally  of  a  coftive.  habit,  but  had  otherwife 
enjoyed  good  health.  For  the  laft  eight  months  of 
his  life  he  had  a  fiool  only  once  in  a  week,  or  fome- 
times  once  in  a  fortnight.  The  diftention  of  the 
bowels  at  laft  was  very  great.  The  ftrongeft  purga¬ 
tives  were  employed  without  effect,  EleQrical  ihocks 
were  palled  through  the  abdomen  ;  cold  water  was 
daftied  upon  his  feet,  and  crude  quickfilver  was  fwal- 
lowed,  to  the  amount  of  three  ounces,  no  part  of  which, 
paffed  by  the  anus.  All  thefe  means  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  advantage. 

On  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the  faeces 
were  found  principally  accumulated  at  the  lower  enq 
of  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  mufcular  coal 
of  which  was  much  thickened.  At  the  lower  part  o 
the  figmoid  flexure  there  wTas  a  very  narrow  ftridture 
accompanied  with  an  ulcer,  which  was  partly  in  the 
fituation  of  the  ftricture,  and  partly  in  the  gut,  imme 
diately  above  it.  The  iiriclure  wTas  fo  narrow  as  hard 
Jy  to  allow  more  than  a  large  goofe  quill  to  paf 
through  it. 


15.  5  A  Cafii 
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15.  c  A  Cafe  of  Rapture  of  the  Uterus,  from 
which  the  Woman  recovered by  Mr.  Thomas  Hade n9 
Surgeon  at  Derby.  The  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  this 
cafe  was  not  afcertained  by  examination,  but  was 
inferred  from  the  following  circumfiances.  The 
woman  had  been  in  fevere  labour  tor  twenty 
hours,  during  which  the  child  made  little  progrefs. 
The  os  uteri  was  dilated  confiderablv.  At  this' time 

j 

ft  e  was  feized  with  an  excruciating  pain,  attended 
with  a  loud  fhriek,  after  which  (lie  inftantly  became 
quite  eafy,  and  fell  afleep,  which  {lie  had  not  done 
fmce  the  commencement  of  labour.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  complained  of  great  ficknefs,  and  im¬ 
mediately  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown-colour¬ 
ed  matter  ;  this  was  repeated  eight  or  ten  times  with¬ 
out  any  return  of  labour-pains.  Her  countenance 
became  cadaverous,  her  pulfe  frequent,  quick,  and 
fmalk  Conceiving,  from  thefe  fymptoms,  that  the 
uterus  was  ruptured,  the  author  pro po fed  delivery  by 
the  forceps,  which  was  readily  done.  The  placenta 
afterwards  came  away  without  afiiftance.  For  feveral 
days  after  delivery  fymptoms  of  inflamed  uterus  took 
place.  There  was  but  little  lochial  difcharge,  and 
this,  after  the  third  day,  was  more  offenflve  than  ufuaL 
16.  c  Hiftory  of  fome  Cafes  of  Difeafe  in  the 
Brain,  with  an  Account  of  the  Appearances  upon 
Examination  after  Death,  and  fome  general  Obferva- 
tions  on  Complaints  of  the  .Head:’  by  Dr.  Blane. 
The  find  cafe  here  related  is  Jone  of  aneurifms 
of  the  carotid  arteries.  The  fubje£I  of  it  was  a  lady, 
who,  till  a  few  years  before  her  death,  enjoyed  a  good 
ftate  of  health;  the  had  lived  full  in  point  of  eating,  but 
had  been  temperate  in  drinking.  At  fixty-four  years 
of  age,  about  five  years  before  her  death,  fhe  Was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a  fit  of  giddinefs,  and  dimnefs  of 
fight,  fucceeded  by  acute  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
remained  for  fome  time.  The  indlfcinftnefs  of  vifion 
continued  for  fix  months.  Thefe  fymptoms  recurred 
at  intervals  as  long  as  (lie  lived.  During  the  lafl; 
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fifteen  months  of  her  life  (he  had  frequent  fits  of  in¬ 
sanity,  lafting  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in  the  laft  of 
which  fhe  expired.  The  chief  means  ufed  for  relief 
were,  taking  away  blood  from  the  head,  or  near  it; 
purgatives,  anUmonial  medicines,  abftinence  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors ;  from  which  fhe 
feemed  to  derive  temporary  benefit. 

*  Upon,  examining  the  body/  Dr.  Rlane  obferves, 
€  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  brain  itfelf  that  could 
in  any  way  account  for  the  fymptoms.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  common  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  and  the  furface  of  it  was  moifter  than  it  is  ufually 
found  in  a  found  flate  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  which  have 
occurred  to  me  of  organic  affefiions  of  the  brain  prov¬ 
ing  fatal,  except  thofe  which  are  fudden,  fuch  as  apo¬ 
plexy;  there  has  been  a  preternatural  quantity  of  fluid 
in  its  ventricles.  There  were  alfo  fpicuLt  of  bone  in 
the  membrane,  forming  the  falx.  The  inner  fubftance 
of  the  crura  cerebri  was  of  a  brown  colour,  and  more 
tender  than  natural.  The  optic  nerves  were  final  1- 
er  than  natural,  as  if  they  had  been  wafted.  The 
feptum  lucidum  was  more  than  ufually  denfe. 

c  But  the  morbid  appearance  in  this  cafe,  which 
was  fo  Angular,  and  to  which  the  fymptoms  of  com¬ 
plaint  feem  chiefly  referable,  was  two  bulbs  above 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filling  up  the  hol  ¬ 
low  on  each  fide  of  the  fella  turcica ,  which  were  evi¬ 
dently  dilatations  of  the  carotid  arteries ;  and  from 
their  being  filled  with  lamince  of  coagulated  blood, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  aneurifms  of 
thefe  arteries.  The  difle61ion  was  made  by  Mr* 
Hunter ,  aflifted  by  Mr.  Homey  in  the  prefence  of  Dr. 
Jemier  and  myfelf,  and  all  concurred  in  opinion,  that 
thefe  tumours  were  aneurifms.  The  one  on  the  left 
fide  was  the  larged.  That  on  the  right  fide  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  which  was  not 
the  cafe  with  the  other. 

“  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  aneurifms  arofe  five 
years  before  her  death,  oceafioning  the  firft  attack  de~ 

fcribed. 
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ficribed,  and  that  the  other  arofe  two  years  afterwards, 
occ a  honing  the  other  attack.  It  is  alfo  probable  that 
it  was  between  thefe  two  attacks  that  the  faw  ob~ 
jefts  double,  from  the  unequal  compreffion  on  the 
optic  nerves.  The  brain  differs  from  all  the  other 
organs  of  life,  in  this  refpeft, — that  it  is  much  affefted 
by  partial  compreffion,  and  compreffion  has  a  greater 
effect  upon  it  by  its  being  inclofed  in  an  unyielding 
bony  cavity. 

*  How  far  this  and  the  other  appearances  were 
connected  with  the  mental  derangement,  and  other 
fymptoms,  and  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  thefe 
jnorbid  affections  were  connected  with  each  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  afcertain.  Whether  the  yielding  of 
the  arteries  was  owing  more  to  a  preternatural  weak- 
nefs  in  their  coats,  or  to  a  plethora,  or  to  their  in- 
creafed  aftion,  to  one  or  all  of  which  the  hereditary 
difpofit-ion  to  difeafe  feems  referable,  are  queftions 
which  cannot  eafily  be  decided  3  but  it  is  an  obvious 
praftical  fuggeftion,  that  the  offspring  of  this  lady 
fhould  obferve  Uriel  temperance.  This  precaution 
was  accordingly  given,  and  in  confequence  of  it,  her 
elded  fon,  who  had  begun  to  experience  fits  of  gid- 
dinefs,  has  been  free  from  thefe  caufes  of  alarm  ever 
fince  that  time,  which  is  five  years,  having  obferved 
during  that  time  a  very  drift  regimen/ 

The  next  is  a  cafe  of  tumour  found  in  the  fituation 
of  the  pineal  gland.  Th,e  fubjeft  of  it  was  an  officer 
in  the  navy,  of  temperate  habits,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirtv-three  years,  began  to  cpmplain  of  a  flight  pain, 
or  rather  confufion,  in  his  head,  with  lofs  of  appetite, 
and  flight  third.  Thefe  fymptoms  continued  to  re¬ 
cur  at  times  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  became 
more  condant  and  fevere.  At  this  period  the  tongue 
was  obferved  to  be  condantly  white,  and  the  pulfe  was 
from  80  to  90  drokes  in  a  minute.  Thefe  fymptoms 
continued  the  fame  during  the  remainder  of  his  ill- 
nefs.  He  was  not  very  fenfible  to  light  or  noife,  but 
extremely  fo  to  motion,  which  produced  a  very  un¬ 
it  3  eafy 
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eafy  fenfe  of  jarring  in  his  head.  He  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  fay  that  the  pain  was  in  a  fpot  in  the  occiput, 
to  which  he  put  his  hand.  At  other  times  the  pain 
was  diffufed  over  the  whole  head;  and  he  all  along: 

*  »*  •  O 

complained  that  it  was  particularly  fevere  on  going  to 
Itool.  He  had  alfo  a  fmall  degree  of  numbnefs  and 
weaknefs  of  the  left  hand.  He  was  in  poffeffion  of 
his  underftanding  till  within  three  days  of  his  death, 
when  he  became  delirious,  and  this  was  followed  by 
itupor. 

The  only  appearances  on  difTection  which  it  feems 
material  to  notice,  are  that  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
,  the  brain  containing  about  three  ounces  of  fluid,  and 
a  little  alfo  in  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  fituation  of 
the  pineal  gland  was  a  hard  firm  tumour,  of  the  fize 
and  fliape  of  a  nutmeg,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter:  the  pineal  gland  itfelf  could  not  be  found. 
The  fubflance  of  the  brain  in  general  was  rather  of 
a  firmer  confidence  than  ufual,  but  in  other  refpefits  ap¬ 
peared  natural  and  found. 

Another  cafe  is  curforily  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blane, 
■where  there  were  found  a  great  thickening  and  hardnefs 
of  the  fkull,  with  bony  protuberances,  feme  of  which 
were  blunt,  and  others  fharp,  proceeding  chiefly  from 
the  bafis  of  it.  The  mo  ft  remarkable  fymptoms  had  been 
temporary  failures  of  memory  for  feme  months  before 
death,  hidden  fits  of  infenfibility  like  apoplexy,  and 
violent  convulsions  for  feme  days  before  death.  There 
was  at  intervals  an  entire  freedom  from  complaint. 

it  fometimes  happens,  the  author  obferv.es,  that  the 
brain  is  in  a  difeafed  (fate,  even  that  of  fuppuration, 
abfcefs,  bloody  or  ferous  effufion,  without  any  head¬ 
ache.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  head¬ 
ache  with  which  people  are  aflfebted,  feems  to  be  feat- 
eel  in  the  integuments  of  the  head;  in  hemicrania  this 
is  certainly  the  cafe,  and  he  thinks  this  affection  to  be 
induced  rather  by  weaknefs  of  the  vefFels,  than  by  too 
great  action,  as  it  is  commonly  belt  treated  by  tonic 
and  ftimulant  remedies. 


One 
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One  of  the  mo  ft  common  morbid  appearances, 
upon  i-nfpe&ing  cafes  of  chronic  head-ache,  is  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  owing,  probably, 
to  a  flow  inflammation.  Mercury,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
author  thinks,  is  ufeful,  by  exciting  abforption.  The 
diltincfion  of  thofe  cafes  of  head-ache  which  depend 
on  the  ftomach,  from  thofe  depending  on  fome  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  part  itfelf,  is  a  matter  often  of  no  fmall 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  mutual  confent  exifting  be-N 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem. 

17.  c  Obfervations  on  Eryfipelas:5  by  Dr.  Wells . 
The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  paper,  is  to  prove 
that  eryfipelas  is,  fometimes  at  leaft,  contagious;  and 
the  cafes  he  has  adduced  give  much  weight  to  the  opi¬ 
nion.  I  he  fa £1  is  important  to  be  ascertained; 
with  regard  to  the  Spreading  of  the  difeafe.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  eryfipelas  are  Subjoined. 
Moft  writers,  he  obferves,  confider  it  as  connected 
with  an  inflammatory  State  of  the  fyftem,  and  they 
have  attributed  the  delirium  and  coma,  which  occur  in 
dangerous  States  of  it,  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  But  this  idea  is  not  Supported  by  dif- 
fedlionsj  as  evinced  by  the  examination  of  a  cafe  of 
this  fort  by  Dr.  Bail  lie,  and  another  by  the  author 
himfelf.  The  Peruvian  bark,  freely  exhibited,  a 
practice,  we  believe,  firft  introduced  into  St.  Thomas’s 
Hofpital  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  is  the  remedy  on 
which  the  author  places  his  chief  reliance  in  the 
treatment  of  Eryfipelas. 

18.  c  Obfervations  on  the  Management  of  Cafes 
in  which  the  Face  of  the  Child  prefents  towards  the 
Os  Pubis:’  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Every  practitioner  in  mid¬ 
wifery  is  acquainted  wflth  the  obftacle  to  delivery  which 
arifes  from  the  presentation  here  mentioned.  This 
unfavourable  pofition  of  the  head  may  be  detected  by 
an  attention  to  the  Situation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  of  the  futures.  If,  on  examination,  the  anterior 
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fontanelle  be  felt,  and  the  fagittal  future  be  found 
running  from  it  towards  one  of  the  facro-iiiac  joints, 
or  dire&ly  towards  the  concavity  of  the  os  facrum, 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  face  will  be  born  to¬ 
wards  the  fymphyfis  pubis 

This  pofition  of  the  head,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  may 
be  remedied  in  many  cafes,  without  fubjefting  the 
woman  to  any  additional  pain,  or  the  child  to  any  kind 
of  danger.  The  manner  of  effe£ting  the  change,  is, 
by  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  between  the  fide  of 
the  head,  near  the  coronal  future  and  fymphyfis 
pubis,  and  preffing  fteadily  againft  the  parietal  or  fron¬ 
tal  bone  during  a  labour-pain.  When  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  found,  in  moft  cafes,  that  the  head  yields  to 
the  preffure,  till  at  length  the  occiput  is  brought  to  the 
groin.  This  being  effected,  the  reft  fhould  be  left  to 
the  natural  efforts  of  the  woman.5 

19.  ‘  Additional  Cafes  to  illuftrate  Mr.  Hunters 
Method  of  Performing  the  Operation  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Popliteal  Aneurifm;5  by  Mr.  Horne.  Five  cafes  of 
the  operation  are  here  detailed,  but  they  fuggeft  no¬ 
thing  new, 

20.  ‘  The  Cafe  of  Paunchoo,  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Village  of  Gundq/J'ee ,  in  the  Province  of  Bengal:'  by 
Mr.  Corfe „  This  was  a  cafe  of  enormous  enlargement 
of  the  fcrotum,  arifing  from  no  known  caufe  :  it  is  il- 
Juftrated  by  a  plate. 

21.  c  An  Inftance  of  the  entire  Want  of  Hair  in  the 
Human  Body:5  jby  Dr.  Wells.  The  fubjeft  of  this 
remarkable  cafe  is  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  London. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-fix  years,  being  in  perfect  health 
at  the  time,  he  obferved  the  hair  on  his  head  to  fepa- 
rate  in  unufual  quantity,  and  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks 
almoft  the  whole  of  it  came  away.  At  the  fame  time 
the  beard  gradually  became  thinner,  and  at  length 
wholly  difappeared,  as  did  the  hair  of  his  eyebrows 
^nd  eyelafhes,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body.  This 
falling  off  of  the  hair  does  not  feem  to  be  conne£ted 
W.ith  any  conftitutional  affeQion,  nor  had  the  perfon 
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ever  been  infefted  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  ufed 
any  mercurial  medicine. 

22.  c  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  Aneurifius  cured  by  a 
Natural  Procefs:’  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilfon ,  Houfe  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  We  ft  minder  Hofpital.  In  this  cafe, 
which  is  not  a  little  curious,  an  aneurifmal  tumour 
arofe  gradually  in  the  right  ham,  attended  with  the 
ufual  fymptoms.  At  the  end  of  fix  months  the  tu¬ 
mour  had  acquired  the  fize  of  a  man’s  head,  was  great¬ 
ly  inflamed,  and  very  tenfe.  An  oozing  of  bloody 
ferum  at  length  began  to  take  place,  and  continued 
for  many  days,  when  the  integuments  gave  way,  and 
four  pounds  of  blood  were  loft  in  the  fpace  of  five 
minutes.  The  wound  afterwards  became  enlarged, 
and  difeharged  large  lumps  of  coagulum  occaftonally. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  wound  was  completely 
cicatrized. 

During  the  progrefs  of  this,  two  fmall  aneurifms  arofe 
in  the  courfe  of  the  femoral  artery  of  the  other  thigh, 
which  were  treated  by  gentle  predure,  and  by  this 
means  became  fo  much  reduced  in  fize,  as  to  be 
fcarcely  difeerned  through  the  clothes. 


23.  c  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Growth 
of  Bones.  From  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  P 
by  Mr.  Home.  The  purport  of  Mr.  Home  in  the 
prefent  paper,  is,  to  ftate  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter 
refpefting  the  manner  in  which  the  growth  of  bones 
takes  place;  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Du  Hamel ,  and 
which  Dr.  Monro ,  the  prefent  profeffor  of  anatomy 
in  Edinburgh,  in  a  late  publication,  declares  himfelf 
an  advocate  for:  this  was,  that  bones  grow  by  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  their  parts  in  every  diredlion.  According 
to  Mr.  Hunter’s  doclrine,  bones  grow  by  two  pre¬ 
cedes  going  on  at  the  fame  time,  and  adifting  each 
other:  the  arteries  bring  the  fupplies  to  the  bone 
for  its  increafe  ;  the  abforbents  at  the  fame  time  are 
employed  in  removing  portions  of  the  old  bone,  fo  as 
to  give  to  the  new  a  proper  form.  By  thefe  means 
the  bone  becomes  larger,  without  having  any  material 
change  produced  in  its  external  ihape. 

Ike 
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The  priority  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  difcovery,  of  the 
power  of  the  abforbents  to  act  upon  the  folids  of  the 
body,  is  like  wife  afferted. 

24.  c  A  Cafe  of  an  Extra-Uterine  Foetus  difcharg- 
c d  by  the  Rectum:’  by  Mr.  Mainwaring .  This  cafe 
does  not  differ  materially  from  many  others  of  the 
feme-  nature.  The  woman  recovered. 

25.  c  A  Cafe  of  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  Ovum 
had  become  difeafed,  and  was  entirely  tilled  with  final! 
Hydatids:’  by  Mr.  Home .  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
died  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Flooding  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  vomiting, 
and  fpafms  over  the  whole  abdomen.  On  diffedtion, 
the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  inftead  of  containing  a  fcetus, 
was  occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  hydatids  of 
different  fixes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  fize  of  a 
common  grape.  Thefe  were  connected  with  each 
csfcher,  and  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  ovum,  by  fhort 
pedicles  or  necks  ;  thus  differing  in  form  from  thofe 
met  with  in  the  liver,  which  are  fpherical,  and  thofe 
with  long  necks  and  heads  found  in  the  brain  of  fheep. 

26.  c  Cafe  of  a  Strangulated  Hernia,  where  the 
Operation  fucceeded  after  the  Obfiruction  had  con¬ 
tinued  eight  pays:’  by  Mr.  Henry  Fryer ,  Surgeon 
at  Stamford.  This  cafe  ill  nitrates  very  firongiy,  the 
author  obferves,  that  hardly  any  period  is  too  late  to 
forbid  the  operation  being  attempted  with  fome 
chance  ot  fuccefs,  This  chance,  however,  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  early  done. 

27.  c  An  Account  ot  a  lingular  Difeafe  in  the  upper 
Maxillary  Sinus:’  by  Mr.  Abernethy .  In  this  cafe 
a  tumour  arofe  in  the  left  cheek  on  which  a  cauftie 
was,  applied,  which  expofed  the  bone.  The  adtual 
cautery  was  next  applied  to  the  tumefied  bone,  and 
an  opening  made  into  the  antrum.  From  this  a  large 
fungus  arofe,  which  could  not  be  reilrained  by  any 
medicated  applications.  The  cafe  is  altogether  fin- 
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gular,  but  does  not  fugged  any  thing  immediately 
practical. 

28.  c  Some  Obfervations  upon  the  Combination  of 
Medicines:’  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce .  Every  one 
knows,  the  author  obferves,  that  in  all  the  prefcrip- 
tions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  from  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  Greek  phyficians  until  the  time  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  finally  deftroyed,  a  vad  number  of 
remedies  were  mixed  together  fo  as  to  form  one  mafs  : 
fuch  mixtures  were  ufed  in  mod  difeafes.  The  fame 
thing  is  to  be  found  in  Cellus,  and  in  all  the  Roman, 
authors  vcho  have  treated  on  medicine,  who  indeed 
are  very  few.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to 
the  Arabian  phyficians.— Some  works  on  medicine, 
which  have  been  found  in  Hindodan,  bear  marks  of 
the  fame  attachment  to  competition  of  medicines;  but 
they  feem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers,, 
and  not  to  be  tranflations.  from  the  Sanfcrit  language. 
This  difpofition  for  combining  medicines  came  into 
modern  Europe  from  the  Ead,  and  has  been  continu¬ 
ed  down  to  our  days.  There  are  many  preferiptions 
of  Dr.  Huxham’s  extant,  which  contain  four  hundred 
ingredients.  In  this  age,  when  the  foundation  of  all 
doftrines  has  been  very  properly  enquired  into,  many 
have  quedioned  the  utility  of  mixing  medicines  toge¬ 
ther,  and  have  thought  it  better  to  exhibit  a  fingle 
medicine.  The  purport,  then,  of  this  paper  is  to  en¬ 
quire,  whether  it  be  better  to  employ  one  fingle  fub- 
ftance  by  itfelf,  to  produce  medicinal  effects,  or  whe¬ 
ther,  and  in  wThat  cafes,  it  may  be  better  to  employ  a 
variety  of  medicines  mixed  together. 

From  the  different  effects  produced  by  different  pur¬ 
gative  remedies,  the  author  draws  a  conclufion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  employing  mixed  medicines,  when  their  general 
operation  is  of  the  fame  kind.  For  example,  he  fays, 
natron  vitriolatum  occafions  a  purging  much  fooner 
after  it  has  been  been  exhibited  than  aloes  or  rhu¬ 
barb.  Again,  aloes  and  rhubarb  occafion  an  evacua¬ 
tion 
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lion  of  feculent 'matter,  while  natron  vitriolatum  or- 
clinarily  occafions  an  evacuation  of  a  watery  fluid.  If 
an  evacuation,  therefore,  is  wanted  fooner  than  would 
take  place  from  employing  aloes  and  rhubarb,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  evacuation  of  feculent  matter,  it  evi¬ 
dently  would  be  better  to  mix  thefe  purgatives,  than 
to  ufe  either  of  them  alone. 

Two  effefts,  Dr.  F.  remarks,  may  be  produced  at 
the  fame  time,  by  mixing  two  medicines  together. 
Thus  torvientil  might  be  employed  to  aft  as  an  aflring- 
ent  upon  the  inteflmes,  and  ipecacuanha  to  relax  the 
veffels  of  the  fkin ;  both  which  operations  may  be  re- 
quire d  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  diarrhoea. 

The  author  endeavours,  therefore,  to  point  out 
what  claffes  of  medicines  admit  of  mixture,  when 
they  have  all  a  tendency  to  produce  the  fame  effeft; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  what  claffes  of  medicines, 
having  ditferent  properties,  may  be  mixed  together 
fa  as  to  produce  good  effefts.  The  firft  of  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  is  alone  here  treated  of. 

With  refpeft  to  demulcents,  the  author  has  not 
found  any  advantage  gained  by  mixing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  excepting  from  mere  convenience  of  application. 

c  Bitter  medicines,  which  tend  to  ft  lengthen  the 
fyftem,  fuch  as  the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  feveral  fpecies 
of  the  artemifia  of  Linnaeus  (who,  it  may  be  obferved, 
has  confiantly  endeavoured  to  miflead  fludents  in 
medicine,  by  taking  the  name  of  the  genus  from,  the 
fpecies  which  has  the  leaf!  effeft,  or  a  diflimilar  effeft, 
from  thegreateft  number  of  the  fpecies  in  it),  as  abfin- 
thkim,  abfinthium  maritimum,  &c,  which  have  been 
more  commonly  ufed,  and  have  effefts  different  from 
artemifia  ;  feveral  fpecies  of  carduus,  camomile,  the 
rinds  of  fruits  of  the  orange  kind ;  the  gentians,  and 
many  others,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  lit 
eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  tend  more  to  ftrengthen 
the  fyftem  when  mixed  together,  than  when  any  one 
of  them  is  employed  fingly.  Whether  the  bitter 
mice  contained  in  all  thefe  plants  is  the  fame  fuhr 
ffance,  as  the  fugar  and  indigo  contained  in  many 

plants 
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plants  are  the  fame,  or  whether  it  he,  that  the  effen- 
tial  oils  in  thefe  various  plants  containing  a  bitter 
juice  are  different,  certain  it  is,  that  they  tend  to 
itrengthen  the  fyftem,  more  when  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  than  when  any  one  of  them  is  employed  fingly. 
Preparations  of  iron,  given  in  fmall  doles,  tend  to 
itrengthen  the  fyftem,  and  were  very  often  employed 
for  this  purpofe  before  the  cinchona  came  into  ufe. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  lefs  mpraftice,  though 
certainly  rather  from  the  fafhion  of  medicine,  than 
than  that  they  are  not  ufeful ;  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  ftimulus  in  all  of  them,  which  renders  them  too 
apt  to  occafion  frequency  of  thepulfe;  and  therefore, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  better  to  give  them  at  the 
fame  time  with  fitch  bitter  medicines  as  are  ftrength- 

■O 

ening,  though  they  wall  not  well  hear  to  be  mixed  ' 
with  them,  as  they  tend  to  coagulate  and  deftroy  the 
hitter  juice  of  the  vegetable.  The  bark  of  the  cin¬ 
chona,  as  well  as  other  bitter  juices  of  vegetables  of 
a  iimilar  kind ;  likewife  preparations  of  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  and  tin,  have  a  power  of  preventing  many 
applications  made  to  the  body  from  exerting  fo  con- 
ftderable  an  effect  as  they  other  wife  would  have  done 
if  thefe  medicines  had  not  been  exhibited;  which 
effeff  is  one  among  others  that  has  been  expreffed  by 
faying,  that  they  diminifh  the  irritability  of  the  body. 

I  have  not  obferved,  that  a  mixture  of  any  two  of 
thefe  medicines  is  of  any  ufe  in  producing  this  effect.. 
For  Example,  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  has  a  power 
of  preventing  the  caufe  of  the  return  of  an  intermit¬ 
ting  fever  from  re-producing  the  difeafe;  but  I  have 
never  obferved,  that  mixing  preparations  of  zinc,  iron, 
or  copper,  or  any  bitter,  increafed  the  power  of  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona,  or  that  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
increafed  the  power  of  any  of  thefe  medicines  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  return  of  an  intermitting  fever/ 

The  mixture  of  feveral  different  vegetable  aftring- 
ents,  according  to  the  author’s  experience.  Teems  to 
be  much  better  than  giving  any  one  of  them  fingly, 

whether 
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whether  it  be  to  check  fecretions  (as  purgings),  in 
cafes  where  it  is  proper  to  employ  aftr  in  gents  for 
that  purpofe,  or  in  haemorrhage.  There  is*  alfo,  an 
advantage,  he  obferves,  in  mixing  different  fpices, 
and  other  fuch  ftimulating  fubftances  together.  With 
refpeft  to  medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  relaxation  in  all  the  veffels  and  fibres  of  the 
body,  fuch  as  preparations  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha* 
neutral  falls,  &c.,  he  is  not  able  to  determine. 

c  In  evacuants  of  all  kinds,  where  the  evacuant  is 
applied  immediately  to  the  part  from  whence  the  eva¬ 
cuation  is  to  take  place,  or,  in  other  words,  where  it 
is  applied  to  ftimulate  the  ends  of  the  excretory  duffs 
in  the  membrane,  on  which  the  fecretion  is  thrown 
out;  as  when  a  ftimulating  medicine  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  fo  as  to  aft  upon  the  ends  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  falivary  glands  opening  into  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  evidently  better,  and  more  efficacious,  to  mix 
feverai  different  fpecies  of  ftimulants,  fuch  as  fpices 
or  acids  with  neutral  falts,  than  to  employ  any  one  of 
thefe  finglyd  c  In  like  manner,  when  a  fubftance  is 
taken  into  the  ftomach  with  a  view  to  produce  fick- 
nefs,  and  confequently  vomiting,  I  have  generally- 
found  it  better  to  mix  fubftances  together,  fuch  as 
ipecacuanha  and  tartarized  antimony,  than  to  employ 
either  of  them  fingly;  or  in  cafe  of  poifon  being  fwal- 
lowed,  it  is  better,  in  order  to  produce  vomiting  quick¬ 
ly,  to  mix  zincum  vitrioiatum  and  ipecacuanha,  than 
to  employ  either  of  them  finglyd 

The  ebfervations  relating  to  the  entrance  of  me¬ 
dicines  into  the  blood-veffels,  and  afting  upon  the 
ends  of  the  excretory  dufts,  are  important.  c  Many 
have  conceived,’  the  author  obferves,  c  that  medicines 
taken  into  the  blood-veffels  could  not  reach  fuch  fe- 
cretory  organs  fo  as  to  ftimulate  them,  when  the  fecre¬ 
tion  from  thefe  organs  is  extremely  fmalk  It  has 
been  thought,  for  inftance,  that  no  fubftance  could 
get  into  the  blood-veffels,  and  be  fecreted  by  the 
glands  which  open  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the 
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the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  extremely  fmall  fe~ 
cretlon  which  commonly  takes  place  in  thefe  glands* 
it  not  being  perhaps  more  than  the  five  hundredth 
part  of  the  whole  fecretions  that  take  place  in  the 
body.  It  has  been  therefore  thought,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftimulating  matter  contained  in  five  grains  of 
the  root  of  fquills,  which  certainly  cannot  be  more 
than  one  grain,  could  not  poflibly  affeft  the  lungs,  as 
there  could  not  be  a  five  hundredth  part  of  a  grain 
applied  to  the  whole  of  thefe  glands  at  once,  and 
perhaps  not  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  to  any  one  of 
them;  but  who  can  fay  that  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain 
of  fquills  may  not  aft  upon  one  of  the  glands  of  the 
lungs,  when  certainly  an  infinitely  Jefs  quantity  of  a 
particle  of  light  (if  light  be  a  body,  as  we  have  the 
greatest  reafcn  to  believe)  is  capable  of  a  fling  upon 
the  retina  ? 

c  It  fee  ms  therefore  clear,  that  fubftances  may  get 
into  the  blood-veflels,  and  be  applied  to  the  gland's, 
fo  as  to  increafe  the  action  of  the  fecretory  duffs* 
and  produce  a  greater  fecretion/ 

c  As  far  as’my  experience  leads  me,  a  mixture  of  me¬ 
dicines  tending  to  increafe  the  fecretion  from  the 
glands  of  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  being  thrown 
into  the  ftomach,  and  being  abforbed  into  the  blood™ 
veffels,  is  much  more  powerful  in  increafang  the  fe¬ 
cretion  from  the  glands  of  the  lungs  than  one  fingly* 
So  far  as  I  can  confide  in  my  own  obfervation,  it  is 
better  to  mix  fquills  with  gum-ammoniac,  than  to 
employ  either  of  them  fingly;  and  it  is  even  better 
to  mix  gum-ammoniac,  affafeetida,  fquills,  and  col- 
cbicum  all  together,  than  to  employ  fquills  and  gum- 
ammoniac  by  therhfelves/ 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  mixtures  of  medi¬ 
cines  have  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  abfurdity. 
c  This/  he  obferves,  e  made  me  at  firll  reprobate  all 
mixtures  of  medicines  having  the  fame  effeft,  and 
conceive  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  employ 
forrie  fiixiple  medicine  for  each  particular  purpofe; 

but 
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but  I  have  now  been  convinced  by  long  and  repeat¬ 
ed  experience,  that  this  is  not  well-founded.  How  far 
the  extent  of  this  doctrine  may  go,  it  is  difficult  to 
fay,  and  whether  all  the  medicines  tending  to  have 
the  fame  effect  ffiould  be  mixed  together,  or  twro  or 
three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  how  many. 

c  There  are  in  different  vegetables  very  often  exaftly 
the  fame  fuhftanees.  In  a  vail  number  of  plants  there 
is  fugar;  in  a  great  number  there  is  the  fame  affrin- 
gent  juice;  in  many  others  there  is  the  fame  indigo. 
If  fuch  juice  be  pure  and  free  from  ail  other  fub» 
fiances,  it  never  can  be  proper  or  ufeful  to  employ  it 
as  obtained  from  different  plants.  If  it  be  not  pure, 
but  mixed  w7ith  other  juices  of  the  plants  in  which  it 
is  found,  it  may  be  proper  to  mix  the  feveral  plants 
together  containing  it,  as  the  other  juices  of  each  of 
thefe  plants  may  err  in  a  different  manner,  and  there** 
fore  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied 
may  bear  a  great  many  fmall  errors  better  than  one 
great  one.  If,  however,  the  fubltance  can  be  got 
pure,  it  wrould  undoubtedly  be  much  better  employed 
iingly.’ 

29.  c  The  Operation  of  Punfluring  the  Bladder 
above  the  Pubis,  and  through  the  Reftum,  illuffrated 
by  Cafes:’  by  Mr.  Home .  Cafes  of  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  in  which  the  operation  of  punfluring  the  blad¬ 
der  has  been  performed,  have  been  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  hiftories  of  them  are  difperfed  through 
a  variety  of  publications.  The  prefent  paper  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of  furgery 
upon  this  important  fubjefl.  Four  cafes  are  related 
which  terminated  favourably;  in  one  of  them  the 
bladder  was  punflured  above  the  pubis,  and  in  the 
others  through  the  reftum.  Thefe  have  given  occa- 
lion  to  the  following  general  obfervations  refpefting 
the  operation  of  punfturing  the  bladder. 

c  When  the  punfture  is  made  above  the  pubis,  the 
canula  which  enclofes  the  trocar  is  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  furrounding  parts  have  been  confolidated  by 
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inflammation,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  urine,  in  its  paffage 
out,  from  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
for  wherever  the  urine  lodges,  mortification  takes 
place.  An  advantage,  therefore,  which  may  arife 
from  a  more  flexible  iniirument  remaining  in  the 
bladder,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  not  fill¬ 
ing  compleatly  the  aperture  through  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  and  allowing  the  urine  to  efcape  into  the 
cellular  membrane. 

*  When  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  inflamed  and 
irritated  to  a  very  great  degree,  a  wound  in  them  is 
not  neceffarily  productive  of  any  bad  confequences  j 
and  when  thefe  fymptoms  are  brought  on  by  a  re¬ 
tention  of  urine,  all  that  is  requifite  for  their  removal* 
is,  not  allowing  any  quantity  of  water  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  bladder. 

4  When  the  pun&ure  is  made  into  the  bladder  through 
the  reftum,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  retain  the  canula  in 
the  orifice  beyond  the  time  in  which  inflammation 
confoiidates  the  hides  of  the  wound,  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  aperture  doling  up,  till  there  is  another 
paffage  made  for  the  urine.* 

€  The  wound  in  the  reCtum,  whether  it  has  a  canula 
retained  in  it  or  not,  does  not  allow  the  urine  to  efcape, 
till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  collected  to  make  the  coats 
of  the  bladder  act  for  its  expulfion;  and  the  quantity 
neceffary  for  that  purpofe  will  vary  according  to  the 
flate  of  the  bladder  at  the  time. 

‘  The  bladder,  although  contracted  to  a  fmall  fize 
by  long-continued  irritation,  almoft  immediately,  on 
being  relieved  from  that  irritation,  has  a  power  of  re¬ 
covering  itfelf,  and  allowing  of  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  diftention;  otherwifie  the  bladder  in  the  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  cafes,  which  had  not  for  many  years  re¬ 
tained  more  than  three  ounces  of  water  at  any  one 
time,  could  not,  in  four  days  after  the  laft  ltriCtiire 
was  deftroyed,  have  retained  half  a  pint/ 

e  *  The  cylindrical  trocar,  recommended  by.  Pouteau,  appears  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  flattened  one,  lince  it  cannot  be  fo  readily  obftrufted 
by  mucus.’ 
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Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  Year  1800.  Part 
I.  Quarto,  238  pages,  price  13s.  6d.  London, 
1800.  El  MS  LEY. 

^I^HE  firft  article  in  the  colle£tion  before  us  Is  th» 
f  Croonian  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Horne ,  and  treats  of 
the  ftruciure  and  ufesof  the  Membrana  Tympani  of  the 
Ear.  The  membrana  Tympani  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  a  common  membrane,  which,  by  means  of 
mufdes  belonging  to  the  malleus  being  ffcretched  or  re¬ 
laxed,  became  fitted,  in  its  various  degrees  of  tenfion, 
to  convey  the  vaft  variety  of  external  founds  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  organ.  Its  fliape,  fituation,  and  office,  have  procured 
It  the  name  of  drum  of  the  ear.  From  its  minutenefs  in 
the  human  ear,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  by 
anatomifts  to  its  ftrufiure  ;  but  in  the  elephant  this  part 
is  fo  very  large,  that  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
readily  diftinguifhed,  and  are  even  confpicuous  to  the 
naked  eye:  mufcular  fibres  are  feen  paffing  along 
the  membrane,  in  a  radiated  manner,  from  the  bony 
rim  which  furrounds  it,  towards  the  handle  of  rhe 
malleus,  to  which  the  central  part  of  the  membrane 
is  firmly  attached.  This  difeovery  in  the  elephant 
led  the  author  to  detefi  a  fimilar  ftru&ure  in  the, 
human  membrana  tympani. 

If  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  human  ear  is  com¬ 
pletely  expofed  on  both  fides,  by  removing  the  con¬ 
tiguous  parts,  and  the  euticular  covering  is  carefully 
wafhed  off  from  its  external  furface,  then,  by  placing 
it  in  a  clear  light,  the  radiated  direction  of  its.  fibres, 
may  be  eafily  detected.  If  a  common  magnifying 
glafis  is  ufed,  they  are  rendered  nearly  as  diftinft  as. 
ihofe  of  the  elephant  appear  to  the  naked  eye ;  their 
courfe  is  e&a&dy  the  tame;  and  they  differ  in  nothing 
but  in  being  formed  upon  a  fmaller  feale. 

When  viewed  in  a  microfcrope  magnifying  twenty- 
three  times^  the  mufcular  fibres  are  beautifully  confpl* 
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cuous,  and  appear  uniformly  the  fame  throughout  the 
%vhole  furface,  there  being  no  central  tendons,  as  in 
the  diaphragm;  the  mufcular  fibres  appear  only  to 
form  the  internal  layer  of  the  membrane,  and  are  moft 
diftinftly  feen  when  viewed  on  that  fide. 

In  examining  this  membrane,  Mr.  Home  obferves, 
in  different  fubjeCts,  the  parts  were  frequently  found 
in  a  more  or  lefs  morbid  ftate.  In  one  inftance,  the 
membrane  was  found  loaded  with  blood-veflels,  was 
lefs  tranfparent  than  ufual,  and  was  united  by  clofe  ad- 
hefion  to  the  point  of  the  long  procefs  of  the  incus. 
In  another  inftance,  there  was  a  preternatural  offifi- 
cation  adhering  to  it,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  end 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

The  knowledge  of  a  mufcular  ftru£ture  in  the 
membrana  tympani,  the  author  obferves,  enables  us 
to  explain  many  phenomena  in  hearing,  which  h$ve 
not  hitherto  been  accounted  for  in  a  fatisfa&ory  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  principally  by  means  of  this  mufcle  that 
accurate  perceptions  of  found  are  communicated  to 
the  internal  organ,  and  that  the  membrana  tympani 
is  enabled  to  vary  the  ftate  of  its  tenfion,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  the  quick  fucceffion  in  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  it. 

In  man,  and  the  more  perfeft  quadrupeds,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing  confifts  of  the  following  parts:  the 
membrana  tympani,  fithated  between  the  external 
paffage  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum;  four  fmall 
bones,  called  malleus ,  incus ,  orbicularis ,  and  ftapes , 
which  form  a  chain  aerofs  the  tympanum,  connecting 
the  membrana  tympani  with  another  membrane  lin¬ 
ing  the  foramen  ovale,  which  opens  into  the  veftibu- 
Jum,  a  more  internal  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 
The  veftibulum,  which  is  completely  feparated  from 
the  tympanum  by  the  membrane  that  lines  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale,  communicates  freely  with  the  cochlea  and 
femi-circular  canals:  but  thefe  cavities  are  filled  with 
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a  watery  liquor,  and  have  no  communication  (as  the 
tympanum  has)  with  the  external  air. 

The  following  ufes  have  generally  been  affigned  to 
the  parts  now  mentioned. 

The  membrana  tympani  was  fuppofed  to  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  receive  impreftions,  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  tenfor  and  lax  a  tor  mufcles  varying  the  degree  of 
its  tendon,  fo  as  to  bring  it  in  unifon  with  different 
founds:  thefe  impreffions  were  conduced,  by  the 
chain  of  bones,  to  the  veftibulum,  cochlea,  and  femi- 
circular  canals;  in  which  cavities,  particularly  the 
cochlea,  they  were  fuppofed  to  undergo  feme  modi-* 
hcation,  before  they  were  impreffed  upon  the  nerves 
fpread  upon  the  linings  of  thefe  cavities. 

The  funftion  of  modifying  impreffions  of  found  was 
affigned  to  the  cochlea,  partly  from  the  delicacy  of 
its  interna]  ftruflure,  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  muiical 
inftrument,  and  partly  from  there  being  no  other  part 
of  the  organ  apparently  fuited  for  repeating  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  delicate  founds  which  pafs  into  the  ear;  the 
changes  that  could  be  produced  upon  the  membrana 
tympani  by  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus,  being  con- 
itdered  as  incapable  of  anfwering  that  purpofe. 

With  refpefcl  to  this  theory,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Home^ 
obferves,  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  ftretched 
and  relaxed  by  the  a&fon  of  the  mufcles  of  the  mal¬ 
leus,  but  not  for  the  purpofe  ailedged  in  the  common¬ 
ly  received  theory.  It  is  ftretched,  in  order  to  bring 
the  radiated  mufcle  of  the  membrane  itfelf  into  a  ftate  , 
capable  of  afling,  and  of  giving  thofe  different  degrees  i 
of  tendon  to  the  membrane  which  empower  it  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  variety  of  external  tremors:  when 
the  membrane  is  relaxed,  the  radiated  mufcle  cannot 
with  any  effeft,  and  external  tremors  make  lefs 
accurate  impreffions. 

The  membrana  tympani,  with  its  tenfor  and  radi¬ 
ated  mufcles,  -may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  a 
foonochord,  of  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  the 
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firing;  the  tenfor  mufcle  the  (crew,  giving  the  neceff 
fary  tenfion  to  make  the  firing  perform  its  proper  fcale 
of  vibrations;  and  the  radiated  mufcle  afiiing  upon  the 
membrane  like  the  moveable  bridge  of  the  mono- 
chords  adjufting  it  to  the  vibrations  required  to  be 
produced.  The  combined  effects  of  the  afiion  of 
thefe  mufcles  give  the  perceptions  of  grave  and  acute 
tones ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  original  conforma¬ 
tion  is  more,  or  lefs  perfe£l,  fo  will  their  aftions  be, 
and,  confequently,  the  perceptions  of  found  which 
they  communicate. 

This  adjufiment  of  the  membrana  tympani  ex¬ 
plains,  the  author  thinks,  the  difference  between  a 
mufical  ear,  and  one  which  is  too  imperfeft  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  notes  in  mulic,  and  which  appears  ,to 
arife  entirely  from  the  greater  or  lefs  nicety  with  which 
the  mufcle  of  the  malleus  renders  the  membrane  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  truly  adjufted.  If  the  tenfion  be  perfeft* 
ail  the  variations  produced  by  the  action  of  the  radiated 
mufcle  will  be  equally  correct,  and  the  ear  truly  mufi¬ 
cal  ;  but  if  the  firft  adjufiment  is  imperfeft,  although  the 
afiion  of  the  radiated  mufcle  may  ftiil  produce  infinite 
variations,  none  of  them  will  be  correff :  the  effeft,  in 
this  refpeft,  will  be  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  play¬ 
ing  upon  a  mufical  inftrument  which  is  not  in  tune. 
The  hearing  of  articulate  founds  requires  lefs  nicety 
in  the  adjufiment  than  of  inarticulate  or  mufical  ones: 
an  ear  may  therefore  be  able  to  perceive  the  one, 
although  it  is  not  fitted  to  receive  difiinft  perceptions 
from  the  other.  y 

Several  ways  in  which  the  corretlnefs  of  hearing 
is  afie£ted  by  the  wrong  actions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
tympanum,  that  appeared  to  be  inexplicable,  can,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  be  readily  accounted  for,  now 
that  the  means  by  which  the  membrane  adj ufts  itfelf 
are  underftood.  The  following  are  adduced  as  in- 
fiances  of  this  kind. 

4  Cafe  1.  A  gentleman,  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
who  poffeffed  a  very  correct  ear,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of 
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finging  in  concert,  though  he  had  never  learned  mufic. 
Was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  giddinefs  in  the  head, 
and  a  flight  degree  of  numbnefs  in  the  right  fide  and 
arm.  Thefe  feelings  went  off  in  a  few  hours,  but  on 
the  third  day  returned,  and  for  feveral  weeks  he  had 
returns  of  the  fame  fenfations.  It  was  foon  difcover- 
ed  that  he  had  loft  his  mufical  ear;  he  could  neither 
fmg  a  note  in  tune,  nor  in  the  fmalleft  degree  perceive 
harmony  in  the  performance  of  others.  For  fome 
time  he  himfelf  thought  he  had  become  a  little  deaf, 
but  his  medical  attendant  was  not  fenfible  of  that  in 
converfation.  Upon  going  into  the  country  he  deriv¬ 
ed  great  benefit  from  exercife  and  fea-bathing. 

c  Twenty  months  after  the  attack,  he  was  capable 
of  finging  a  Scotch  air  with  tolerable  exa£tnefs, 
though  he  could  not  fing  in  concei  t.  He  continued 
to  improve  in  his  health,  and  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  years  completely  recovered  his  ear  for  mufic 

‘  In  this  cafe  there  appeared  to  be  fome  affection 
of  the  brain,  which  had  diminifhed  the  actions  of  the 
tenfor  mufeles  of  the  membrana  tympani,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  which  regulate  their  ac¬ 
tions  ;  this  gradually  went  off,  and  the  mufeles  re¬ 
covered  their  former  aftion. 

*  Cafe  2.  A  young  lady  was  feized  with  a  frenzy 
wh’ch  lafted  for  feveral  years.  Previous  to  her  de¬ 
rangement,  fire  was  incapable  of  finging  in  tune,  from 
the  want  of  an  ear  for  mufic ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  her 
madnefs  fhe  frequently,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  her  re¬ 
lations,  fung  a  tune  with  tolerable  corre£tnefs. 

*  This  cafe  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former;  and  as  it 
arofe  from  a  direftly  contrary  affeftion  of  the  brain, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  refult  of  an  unufual  degree 
of  aftion  in  the  tenfor  mufeles,  giving  the  membrane 
a  more  correct  adjuftment  than  it  had  before. 

‘  Cafe  3.  An  eminent  mufic  mafter,  after  catch¬ 
ing  cold,  found  a  confufion  of  founds  in  his  ears. 
Uponftri61  attention,  he  difeovered  that  the  pitch  of  one 
ear  was  half  a  note  lower  than  that  of  the  other;  and 
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that  the  perception  of  a  Ample  found  did  not  reach  both 
ears  at  the  fame  inflant,  but  feemed  as  two  diftinft 
founds,  following  each  other  in  quick  fucceflion,  the 
laft  being  the  lowed;  and  weakeft,  This  complaint 
<li{trefled  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  recovered  from 
it  without  any  medical  aid. 

c  In  this  cafe  the  whole  defeCt  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  aCtion  of  the  radiated  mufcle,  exerted  neither 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  and  force  in  one  ear  as  in 
the  other,  fo  that  the  found  was  half  a  note  too  low, 
as  well  as  later  in  being  imprefled  upon  the  organ.* 

Some  obfervations  next  occur  on  the  ftruCture  and 
ufes  of  this  organ  in  other  animals,  which  it  would 
carry  us  too  far  to  notice  more  particularly.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  notice  another  paper,  the  8th, 
in  the  prefent  collection,  and  which  relates  to  the 
fame  fubjeCt.  Its  title  is,  *  Obfervations  on  the  Ef¬ 
fects  which  take  place  from  the  DeftruCtion  of  the 
Meinbrana  Tympani  of  the  Ear by  Mr.  A  ft  ley  Cooper . 
Anatomifts  have  endeavoured,  Mr.  Cooper  re¬ 
marks,  to  afcertain,  by  experiments  on  quadrupeds, 
the  lofs  of  power  which  the  organ  of  hearing  would 
fuflain  by  perforating  the  membrana  tympani:  dogs 
have  been  made  the  fubjeCt  of  thefe  trials;  but  the 
refults  have  been  neither  clear  nor  fatisfaCtory,  and 
they  accord  but  little  with  the  phenomena  here  re¬ 
lated. 

Mr.  Chefelden  had  conceived  the  defign  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  human  organ  the  fubjeCt  of  direCt  experiment; 
and  a  condemned  criminal  was  pardoned,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  fubmitting  to  it;  but,  popular  outcry  be¬ 
ing  raifed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  relinquilb  the 
idea. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  (hew,  that  the  lofs  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  in  both  ears,  far  from  pro¬ 
ducing  total  deafnefs,  occalions  only  a  flight  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  hearing.  A  cafe  is  related 
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where  inflammation  and  fuppuration  took  place  in 
both  ears;  the  difcharge  was  thin  and  offenfive;  and, 
in  the  matter,  bones,  or  pieces  of  bones,  were  obferv- 
able.  The  immediate  confequence  was  a  total  deaf- 
nefs,  which  continued  for  three  months;  the  hearing 
then  began  to  return,  and,  in  about  ten  months,  was 
reftored  to  a  tolerable  hate.  As  a  proof  that  each 
tnembrana  tympani  was  imperfect,  on  the  patient’s  fill¬ 
ing  his  mouth  with  air,  doling 'the  noffrils,  and  contract¬ 
ing  the  cheeks,  the  air,  thus  compreffed,  was  heard 
to  ruth  through  the  meatus  auditorius  with  a  whiff¬ 
ling  noife,  and  the  hair  hanging  from  the  temples  be¬ 
came  agitated  by  the  current. 

Art.  2.  4  On  the  Method  of  Determining,  from 

the  real  Probabilities  of  Life,  the  Values  of  Contin¬ 
gent  Reverf ons  in  which  three  Lives  are  involved  in 
the  Survivorfhip by  William  Morgan ,  Efq. 

3.  *  AbftraCt  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon ,  in  Rutland ,  for  the 
Year  1798:’  by  Thomas  Barker,  Efq. 

4.  4  On  the  Power  of  Penetrating  into  Space  by 
Telefcopes;  with  a  comparative  Determination  of 
the  Extent  of  that  Power  in  Natural  Vifion,  and  in 
Telefcopes  of  various  Sizes  and  Conff  ruCtions:’  by 
William  Herfchell ,  LL.D.  &c.  The  learned  author 
thews  fatisfaCtoriJy,  that  the  power  of  penetrating  in¬ 
to  fpace  by  telefcopes  is  very  different  from  magnify¬ 
ing  power,  and  rhat,  in  the  conffruftion  of  inftru- 
ments,  thefe  two  powers  ought  to  be  conffdered  fepa- 
rately.  This  diftinCiioh,  indeed,  muff  have  been  felt 
long  ago,  as  is  evident  by  the  conffruClion  of  what 
are  called  night  glaffes;  but  its  theory  has  not  before 
been  enquired  into. 

5.  4  A  Second  Appendix  to  the  Improved  Solu¬ 

tion  of  a  Problem  in  Phyfical  Affronomy,  inferted  in 
1798,  containing  fome  further  Remarks,  and  Im¬ 
proved  Formulae  for  computing  the  Co-efficients  A 
and  B;  by  which  the  arithmetical  work  is  confider* 
"  *  '  *  ably 
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ably  fhortened  and  facilitated:’  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hollins,  B.D.  & c. 

6.  £  Account  of  a  Peculiarity  .,in  the  Diftribution 
of  the  Arteries  fent  to  the  Limbs  of  flow-moving 
Animals;  together  with  fo me  other  fimilar  Faffs:’  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Carlijle ,  Surgeon.  The  diffeftion  of 
the  Macauco ,  or  Lemur  Tardigradus,  of  Linnjeus, 
led  the  author  to  the  difcovery  of  a  verv  curious  de¬ 
viation  from  the  ordinary  ftructure  of  animals,  with  re- 
fpeff  to  the  diflribution  of  the  arteries  going  to  the 
limbs  of  this  animal.  This  peculiarity  of  arrangement 
is  confined  to  the  axillary  and  iliac  arteries.  c  Thefe 
veffels, ’  Mr.  Carlifle  obferves,  ‘  at  their  entrance  into 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  are  fuddenly  divided  into 
a  number  of  equal-fized  cylinders,  which  occasionally 
anaitomofe  with  each  other.  They  are  exclufively 
diftributed  on  the  mufcles;  whilft  the  arteries  fent  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  the  limbs,  divide 
into  the  ufual  arborefcent  form  ;  and  even  thofe  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  limbs  which  are  employed  upon  fubliances 
not  mufcular,  branch  off  like  the  common  bloodveff 
fels.  I  counted  twenty-three  of  thefe  cylinders  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
arm,  and  feventeen  in  the  inguinal  fafciculus. 

£  This  faff  appeared  at  find  too  folitary  for  the 
foundation  of  any  phyfiological  reafoning;  but,  having 
fmce  had  an  opportunity  of  profecuting  the  enquiry 
among  animals  of  fimilar  habits  and  character,  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  refulfe  may  eventual¬ 
ly  afiift  in  the  elucidation  of  mufcular  motion.  The 
bradypus  tridactylus ,  or  great  American  Sloth,  has 
a  fimilar  diflribution  of  the  arteries  of  its  limbs  to  that 
already  defcribed  in  the  lemur  tardigradus .  The 

communication  of  thefe  veffels  with  each  other  ate 
more  frequent  than  in  the  lemur  tardigradus ,  and 
their  number  confiderably  greater.  I  counted  forty- 
two  feparate  cylinders  upon  the  fuperficies  of  the  bra¬ 
chial  fafciculus;  and,  from  the  bulk  of  the  fafciculus, 
I  eftimate  that  there  were  twenty,  or  more,  conceal¬ 
ed 


ed  in  the  middle.  The  lower  extremity  has  its  arte¬ 
ries  lefs  divided,  and  they  are  of  larger  diameter.  I 
obferved  only  thirty-four  branches  in  the  middle  of 
the  thigh ;  and  the  firfl:  feries  of  ramifications  were 
larger  than  the  fubfequent  ones.  May  not  this  have 
fome  relation  to  the  greater  diltance  of  the  lower 
limb  from  the  heart?  The  extremely  flow  move¬ 
ments  of  the  bradypiis  tridactylus  are  fufficiently 
"known  among  natural  hiftorians. 

6  The  bradypiis  didactylus  has  its  arterial  fyftem 
diftributed  in  fome  degree  like  the  tridactylus ;  but 
the  brachial  artery  in  the  upper  limb  is  much  lefs 
fub-divided;  and,  in  the  lower  limb,  the  arteries  of  the 
plexus  afterwards  divide  a  few  times  in  the  arboref- 
cent  form.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
correfpondenee  of  arrangement,  in  the  arteries 
of  the  leflfer  floth,  bears  a  ftriking  analogy  with  the 
ftruQure  and  habits  of  the  large  American  Sloth;  the 
movements  of  the  bradypiis  didactylus  being  univer- 
fally  reprefented  quicker  than  thofe  of  the  bradypiis 
tridactylus . 

‘  The  Lemur  Loris  was  next  examined,  and  its 
arterial  fyftem  was  found  to  referable  thofe  already 
defcribed ;  but  as  the  animal  had  been  preferved  In 
very  ftrong  fpirit,  the  veffeis  were  fo  corrugated  as 
not  to  admit  of  injeftion.  The  two  bradypi  were 
injefted  with  quickfilver.  The  natural  hiftory  of  the 
lemur  loris  appears  to  be  not  very  well  alcertained ; 
but  it  is  a  flow  moving:  animal,  and  has  been  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  fpecies  called  tardigradus ,  although  doubt- 
lefs  a  much  more  agile  creature.' 

In  all  the  quadrupeds  above-mentioned,  the  other 
blood-vefiels,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  prefented  the  corn- 
pro  n  appearances.. 

The  effect  of  this  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  limbs  of  thefe  flow-moving  animals,  will  be  that 
of  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine,  the  author  obferves,  whether  the 
flow  movement  of  the  blood  fent  to  the  mufcles  of 

the 


the  limbs  be  a  fubordinate  convenience  to  other 
primary  caufes  of  their  flow  coutraftion,  or  whether 
it  be  of  itfelf  the  immediate  and  principal  caufe. 
The  fa£ls  at  prefent  afcertained,  relative  to  mufcular 
motion,  do  not  authorize  us  to  fpeak  decidedly  of  the 
fhare  which  the  vafcular  fyftem  holds  in  the  operation 
of  mufcular  contraftion.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  arteries  is  fent  to  the  mufcles  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  than  to  the  ordinary  fubftances;  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  rednefs  of  thefe  organs  fhews  that  their  capil¬ 
laries  are  of  large  diameter.  A  greater  degree  of 
rednefs  is  alfo  obfervable  in  ihofe  mufcles  which  are 
mofl  frequently  called  into  aftion.  The  habits  of  life 
among  the  tardigrade  animals,  give  occafion  for  the 
long-continued  contraftion  of  fome  mufcles  in  their 
limbs:  thefe  creatures  are  reprefented  clinging  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  remaining  thus,  without  locomo¬ 
tion,  for  feveral  hours.  The  powers  which  require 
fo  long  a  time  to  determine  the  contra£lion  of  a  feries 
of  mufcles  are  probably  no  lets  flow  in  reftoring  the 
parts  to  their  former  condition;  or  if  the  reftoration. 
is  to  be  efte&ed  by  antagonift  mufcles  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  then,  the  flexion  and  extenfion  of  every 
part  of  the  limbs  will  correfpond  as  to  time.- — It  is 
worth  obferving,  that  the  macauco  was  fufficiently 
quick  in  the  movements  of  its  head  to  fnap  a  perfon’s 
finger  when  touched  incautioufly ;  and  the  motion  of 
its  jaw,  when  chewing,  was  not  flower  than  in  other 
animals, 

7.  *  Outlines  of  Experiments  and  Inquiries,  refpe£L 
ing  Sound  and  Light:’  by  Thomas  Young ,  M.D. 

This  paper  is  purely  mathematical. 

9.  4  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Light 
which  is  Spontaneoufly  Emitted,  with  fome  degree  of 
Permanency  from  various  Bodies:’  by  Nathaniel 
Uulmei  M.D*  By  the  term  fpontaneous  light ,  the 
author  means  that  fpecies  of  illumination  which  is 

emitted 
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emitted  from  various  fuhftances :  thefe  are  principally 
the  following. 

1.  Marine  animals,  both  in  a  living  date,  and  when 
deprived  of  life.  As  inftances  of  the  firft,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fhell-fifh  called  P kolas ,  the  Medzifa  Phof- 
phorea ,  and  various  other  Mollufca.  When  deprived  * 
of  life,  marine  fifties  in  general  feem  to  abound  in  this 
-kind  of  light:  herrings  and  mackerel  were  thofe  em- 
ployed  in  the  author’s  experiments. 

The  fiefh  of  quadrupeds  has  ‘alfo  been  obferved  to 
emit  light.  Inftances  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Fa* 
bricius  ab  Aquapendente ,  T.  Bartholin ,  Mr.  Boyle ,  and 
Dr.  Beale.  In  the  clafs  of  infects  are  many  which 
emit  light  very  copioufly,  particularly  fever  a  1  fpecies 
of  Fulgora ,  or  lantern-fly,  and  of  Lampyris ,  or  glow¬ 
worm;  alfo  the  Scolopendra  Electricc:>  and  a  fpecies 
of  crab,  called  Cancer  Fulgens. 

Rotten  wood  is  well  known  to  emit  light  fpontane- 
oufly.  Feat  earth  alfo  has  the  fame  property.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  latter,  a  remarkable  inftance  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Plot’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  StafFordfhire,  p.  115. 

The  experiments  here  related  are  numerous,  and 
not  a  little  curious:  they  are  divided  into  different 
fe&ions.  Thofe  of  the  flrft  feCiion  fhew  clearly  that 
the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  putrefeent  animal 
fubftances  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  putre¬ 
faction,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed;  the  light  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  emitted  before  any  figns  of  putrefaction 
appear.  As  foon  as  a  great  degree  of  putrefcence 
lias  taken  place,  the  luminous  property  is  deftroyed, 
and  the  light  extinguifhed. 

•  The  fee  on  d  head  of  experiments  fhews  that  the 
light  here  treated  of  is  a  conftituent  principle  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  feparated  from  it.  c  A  frefti  her¬ 
ring  was  fplit  or  divided  longitudinally,  by  a  knife, 
Into  two  parts.  Then,  about  tour  drams  of  it  being 
cut  agrofs,  were  put  into  a  folution  compofed  of  two 
drams  of  Epfom  fait,  or  vitriolated  magnefia,  and  two 
ounces  of  cold  fpring  water  drawn  up  by  the  pump. 
The  liquid  was  contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  three- 

ounce 
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ounce  phial,  which  was  placed  in  the  laboratory.  Upon 
carefully  examining  the  liquid,  on  the  fecond  evening 
after  the  procefs  was  begun,  I  could  plainly  perceive 
a  lucid  ring  (for  the  phial  was  round)  floating  upon 
the  top  of  the  liquid,  the  part  below  it  being  dark; 
but,  on  ihaking  the  phial,  the  whole  at  once  became 
beautifully  luminous,  and  continued  in  that  ftatei 
On  the  third  evening,  the  light  had  again  riferi  to 
the  top;  but  the  lucid  ring  appeared  lefs  vivid, 
and  on  (baking  the  phial  as  before,  the  liquid  was 
not  fo  luminous  as  on  the  preceding  night.— With 
fea-falt,  and  with  fea-water,  the  refult  was  the 
fame.  Epfom,  and  Glauber’s  fait  produced  a 
limilar  effeft.  The  light  in'  thefe  cafes  fee  ms  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fifli. 
It  appears  to  be  feparated,  by  the  menftruum  employ¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  way  that  the  principles  of  any  other 
body  are  feparated,  by  the  menftruum  fitted  to  de¬ 
co  mpofe  it.  Light,  the  author  obferves,  is  probably 
the  firft  conftituent  principle  that  efcapes  after  the 
death  of  marine  fifties. 

The  3d  feflion  relates  to  the  power  which  fome  fub~ 
ftances  have  of  extinguishing  fpontaneous  light,  when 
It  is  applied  to  them.  It  was  found  that  the  lumi¬ 
nous  matter  proceeding  from  the  herring  and  the  mack¬ 
erel  was  quickly  extinguifhed  when  mixed  with  the 
following  fubftances:  1.  Water  alone.  2.  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  quick-lime.  3.  Water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  4.  Water  impregnated  with 
hepatic  gas.  5.  Fermented  liquors.  6.  Ardent  fpirits. 
7.  Mineral  acids,  both  in  a  concentrated  and  diluted 
ftate.  8.  Vegetable  acids.  9.  Fixed  and  volatile  alka- 

o 

lies,  when  diffolved  in  water.  10,  Neutral  (alts;  viz. 
faturatcd  folutions  of  Epfom  fait,  of  common  fait, 
and  of  fal  ammoniac.  11.  Infufions  of  chamomile 
flowers,  of  long  pepper,  and  of  camphor,  made  with 
boiling-hot  water,  but  not  ufed  till  quite  cold.  12. 
Pure  honey,  if  ufed  alone,. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  certain  bodies 
have  a  power  of  preserving  fpontaneous  light  for  fome 
time.  ‘  Experiment .  Some  luminous  matter  fcrap- 
ed  from  the  herring  was  mixed  with  a  folution  of 
two  drams  of  Epfom  fait  in  two  ounces  of  cold  pump 
water:  after  dialing  very  well  for  fome  time  the  phial 
which  contained  them,  the  whole  liquid  became  rich¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  light,  and  continued  fhining 
above  twenty-four  hours.  This  experiment  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  with  the  fame  efFeft.’— •' The 
lame  effeft  was  produced  by  dilute  fblutions  of  moft 
of  the  neutral  falts  ;  alfo  by  thofe  of  honey  and  fugar* 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  take  light  and  diffufe  it 
through  water,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  liquid  mod 
brilliantly  luminous  j  or,  in  other  wTords,  to  impreg¬ 
nate  water  with  light. 

From  the  fucceeding  fe£Hon  it  appears,  that  though 
fpontaneous  light  is  extinguifhed  by  ,fome  bodies  or 
fubftances,  it  is  not  loft,  but  may  be  again  revived  in 
its  former  fpiendor,  and  that  by  the  moft  Ample 
means.  Thus,  if  the  light  be  extinguifhed  by  faturat- 
ing  the  luminous  fluid  with  a  neutral  fait,  it  may 
again  be  reftored  by  dilution,  and  in  this  manner  may 
be  repeatedly  extinguifhed,  and  as  often  revived. 

Spontaneous  light  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  not,  however,  accompanied  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fenftble  heat  that  is  difcoverable  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

A  great  degree  of  cold,  fuch  as  may  be  produced 
in  frigorific  mixtures,  was  found  to  extinguifli  fpon¬ 
taneous  light,  both  in  fifties,  in  the  glow  worm,  and 
in  rotter*  wood.  The  extinflion,  however,  was  only 
temporary,  the  light  reviving  again  in  its  full  fpiendor 
as  foon  as  the  temperature  was  reftored. 

The  effects  of  heat  on  fpontaneous  light  were  next 
examined.  One  fide  of  a  luminous  herring  Was  held 
before  the  fire  for  a  Abort  fpace  of  time,  but  fo  as  to 
receive  its  heat  very  llrongly.  The  light  by  this  means 

was 
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was  permanently  extinguished.  The  fame  effe£f  was 
produced  by  plunging  it  into  boiling-hot  water. 

A  piece  of  fhining  wood  became  more  lucid  by  be¬ 
ing  put  into  tepid  water  at  about  90°  of  temperature. 
At  1 10°  the  light  became  apparently  extinct.,  but  after¬ 
wards  fomewhat  revived.  By  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  fhining  wrood  became  wholly  and  permanently 
extinff.  The  glow-worm,  both  dead  and  alive,  was 
affedled  in  a  nearly  fimilar  manner. 

Any  of  the  faline  Solutions  mentioned,  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  luminous  matter,  and  left  fome  time 
at  reft,  are  rendered  more  lucid  by  a  moderate  degree* 
but  are  ext  in  gui  died  by  a  greater  degree,  of  heat,  as 
from  96°  to  100°.  If  much  heat  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  tube  filled  with  illuminated  liquid,  which 
has  been  fome  time  at  reft,  the  light  will  defcend  in 
luminous  dreams,  from  the  top  of  the  tube  to  the 
bottom,  and  be  gradually  extinguished. 

The  laft  Section  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  the  animal  fluids,  upon  Spontaneous  light. 
Experiment ,  On  touching  the  luminous  matter  of 
fillies,  the  light  adhered  to  the  fingers  and  different 
parts  of  the  hands;  remained  very  lucid  for  fome  little 
time,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  Applied  to 
other  fubftances,  as  wood,  flone,  and  the  like,  it  con¬ 
tinued  luminous  for  many  hours.  A  piece  of  fhining 
wood  was  rendered  more  lucid  by  being  held  for 
fome  time  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  as  was  a  dead 
glow-worm  by  being  breathed  upon  Several  times* 
Herring  light  was  Soon  extinguished  by  being  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  craifamentum  of  the  blood,,  especially  if 
this  were  in  a  putrefcent  ftate.  With  recent  Serum 
the  light  was  vivid,  and  of  long  duration.  Urine  and 
bile,  especially  when  putrid,  Soon  deftroyed  Spontane¬ 
ous  light.  Recent  milk  continued  luminous  above 
twenty-four  hours,  when  mixed  with  mackerel  light ; 
but,  when  turned  four,  it  quickly  extinguifhed  it. 

...  Art, 
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Art.  10.  ‘  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments, 

undertaken  with  the  View  of  Decompoling  the  Muri¬ 
atic  Acid:’  by  Mr.  William  Henry .  Modern  che- 
miflry,  the  author  obferves,  notwithdanding  its  rapid 
advancement  during  the  few  left  years,  (till  prefents 
to  its  cultivators  feveral  intereding  objects  both  of 
analytic  and  fynthetic  inquiry.  Among  the  former, 
the  decompolition  of  the  muriatic,  and  of  certain  other 
acids,  holds  a  didinguifhed  place  ;  for  our  curiofitj 
refpe£ling  the  nature  of  thefe  bodies  is  drongly  excit¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  which  this  difcovery  would  have 
on  the  general  doctrines  of  chemical  fcience,  as  well 
as  on  the  explanation  of  individual  fafits.  The  theory 
of  the  formation  of  acids,  for  example,  one  of  the 
moft  important  parts  of  the  new  fydem  of  chemidry, 
muft  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  and  liable  to  fub- 
verfion,  till  the  individual  acids  now  alluded  to  have 
been  refolved  into  their  conllituent  principles. 

Refpe'Q.ing  the  conditution  of  the  muriatic  acid, 

we  are  dill  wholly  in  the  dark;*  nor  has  the  ingeni* 

ous  author  of  the  paper  before  us  been  more  fuccefs- 

ful  than  his  predeceflors  in  the  invedigation  of  its 

nature  He  flrd  examined  the  effeCts  of  electricity 

•/ 

on  muriatic  acid  gas  confined  over  mercury;  but  the 
diminution  of  this  gas  always  dopped  at  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  carried  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Ihocks ;  thus  proving,  that  not  the  fmall- 
ed  progrefs  had  been  made  towards  the  decompolition 
of  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  author  next  tried  the  effe£t  of  electrifying  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  with  inflammable  fubdances.  For 
this  purpofe,  charcoal  (a  body  which  of  all  others  has 
the  ftronged  attraction  for  oxygen),  and  the  carbonat¬ 
ed  hydrogenous  gas  were  employed ;  but  equally 

*  It  has  been  of  late  aliened,  that  hydrogen  is  the  bafis  of  the 
muriatic  acid  ;  but,  from  the  experiments  here  detailed,  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  hydrogen  thus  produced  ariles  from  the  decompofi. 
tion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  gafes,  and  which  it  teems  impouible 
whoMy  to  deprive  them  of.  Ed, 

without 
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without  fuccefs.  By  electrifying  the  latter  with  a 
portion  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  ail  that  was  thus  effected 
was.  the  decompofition  of  the  water  of  the  two  gafes 
by  the  carbon  of  the  combuftible  gas,  carbonic  acid 
being  generated. 

Since,  therefore,  carbon,  though  placed  under  the 
mod  favourable  circumftances  for  abitraCting  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  combining  with,  its  oxygen,  evinces 
no  fuch  tendency,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  the  mm 
riatic  acid  be  an  oxygenated  fubftance,  its  radical  has 
a  ftronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  charcoal  poffieffes. 
From  the  refult  of  the  experiments  here  dated,  all 
hope,  the  author  thinks,  mud  be  relinquidied  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  decompofition  of  this  acid  in  the  way  of 
fimple  deCtive  affinity.  They  furnifh,  alfo,  a  drong 
probability,  that  the  bads  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  fome 
unknown  body;  for,  no  combudible  fubdance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  can  retain  oxygen,  when 
fubmilted,  in  contaCt  with  charcoal,  to  the  aCtion  of 
eleCtricity,  or  of  a  high  temperature.  The  analyds  of 
this  acid  mud,  he  thinks,  in  future  be  attempted  with 
the  aid  of  complicated  affinities. 

21.  The  lad  article  in  the  volume  before  us  relates 
to  c  A  New  Fulminating  Mercury:’  by  Mr.  Edward 
Howard L — The  author  has  difcovered  that  mercury, 
and  mod,  if  not  all,  its  oxides,  may,  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  alkohol,  be  converted  into  a 
whitifh  cryftailized  powder,  poffeffing  all  the  inflam¬ 
mable  properties  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  many  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfelf.  The  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury  is 
intermixed  writh  alkohol,  and  upon  both  nitric  acid  is 
affufed.  After  fome  minutes  have  elapfed,  a  fmell  of 
ether  is  perceptible,  and  a  white  denfe  fmoke,  much 
re-fern blihg  that  from  the  liquor  fumans  of  Libavius, 
is  emitted  wdth  ebullition.  The  mixture  then  throws 
down  a  dark-coloured  precipitate,  which  by  degrees 
becomes  nearly  white.  This  precipitate  is  then  fepa- 
rated  by  filtration. 
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A  eonfiderable  number  of  experiments  were  made 
with  this  fubftance,  and  which  are  here  given  in  de- 
ta.IL  Its  properties,  in  comparifon  with  gunpowder, 
are  thus  defcribed  by  the  author : — c  It  takes  fire  at 
the  temperature  of  368°  Fahrenheit;  explodes  by  fric¬ 
tion,  by  flint  and  heel,  and  by  being  thrown  into 
concentrate  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  equally  inflammable 
tinder  the  exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  as  fur- 
rounded  by  atmofpheric  air ;  detonates  loudly,  both  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  by  a  firong  electrical 
fcock.  Notwithftanding  the  compofition  of  fulminat¬ 
ing  filver,  and  of  fulminating  gold,  differ  effentially 
from  that  of  fulminating  mercury,  all  three  have  fome 
limilar  qualities.  In  tremendous  effects,  filver  un¬ 
doubtedly  ftands  firft,  and  gold,  perhaps,  the  laft.  The 
effects  of  the  mercurial  powder  admit  of  little  compa- 
rifon.  The  one  exerts,  within  certain  limits,  an  al- 
inoft  inconceivable  force:  its  agents  feem  to  be  gas 
and  caloric,  very  fuddenly  fet  at  liberty,  and  both  mer¬ 
cury  and  water  thrown  into  vapour.  The  other  dis¬ 
plays  a  more  extended  but  inferior  power :  gas  and 
caloric  are,  comparatively  fpeaking,  liberated  by  de¬ 
grees;  and  water,  according  to  Count  Rumford ,  is 
thrown  into  vapour. 

*  Hence  it  feems,  that  fulminating  mercury, 
from  the  limitation  of  its  fphere  of  adfion,  can  feldom, 
if  ever,  be  applied  to  mining;  and,  from  the  immenfity 
of  its  initial  force,  cannot  be  ufed  in  fire-arms,  link fs 
it  becomes  an  object  to  deftroy  them  ;  perhaps,  where 
it  is  the  practice  to  fpike  cannon,  it  may  be  of  fervice  ; 
becaufe,  I  apprehend,  it  may  be  ufed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  burft  cannon,  without  difperling  any 
fplinters.* 

*  Confequently  it  fiiould  not  be  inclofcd  in  a  bottle  with  a  glafs 
Hopper. 
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Art.  XXXVII.  Phytologia  ;  or,  the  Philofophy 
of  Agriculture  and  Gardening :  with  the  Theory  of 
Draining  Morajfes ,  and  with  an  improved  Conduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Drill  Plough .  By  Erasmus  Darwin, 
M.D .  F.H.S.  Author  of  Zoo nomia,  and  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden.  Quarto,  612  pages,  price  ll.  I  Is.  6cL 
London,  1800.  Johnson. 

DR.  DARWIN  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as 
the  author  of  Zoonomia ,  a  work  that  has  de¬ 
fer  vedly  attracted  a  large  {bare  of  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  which  reflects  honour  on  the  genius  and 
learning  of  the  writer.  The  prefent  treatife,  though 
lefs  immediately  connected  with  the  human  economy 
and  medicine  than  the  work  above-mentioned,  is  yet 
fufficiently  fo  to  induce  us  to  examine  and  record  its 
moft  ftriking  features.  If  it  be  true,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  human  economy  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  refearches  of  ingenious  men  in¬ 
to  the  ftrudture  and  fun6tions  of  the  inferior  claffes  of 
animals,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  general 
phyfiology  may  receive  illuftration  from  an  invefliga- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  exiftence.  One  com¬ 
mon  principle  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  of  living 
nature  (including  under  this  denomination  the  vege¬ 
table  tribes),  by  the  contemplation  of  which,  in  the 
varied  lights  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  beings 
prefent  it  to  our  view,  we  may  probably  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  living  principle,  the  aura  divina , 
and  become  better  acquainted  with  its  laws.  The 
knowledge  thus  derived  may  in  its  turn  be  applicable 
to  beneficial  purpofes  in  the  conduft  of  the  human 
frame  and  its  derangements;  and  hence  the  ftudy  of 
vegetable  phyfics  becomes  no  unimportant  objeft  of 
purfuit  to  the  practical  phyfician. 

In  regard  to  the  fuftenance  of  man,  the  fubjeft  is 
fcarcely  lefs  important.  Agriculture  and  gardening. 
Dr.  Darwin  obferves,  though  of  fuch  great  utility  in 
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producing  the  nutriment  of  mankind,  continue  to  be 
only  arts,  confiding  of  numerous  detached  fadts  and 
vague  opinions,  without  a  true  theory  to  connect  them, 
or  to  appretiate  their  analogy;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
many  parts  of  knowledge  of  much  inferior  confe- 
quence  have  been  nicely  arranged,  and  digefted  into 
fciences.  Our  imperfeft  acquaintance  with  the  phy- 
fiology  and  economy  ot  vegetation  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  great  immaturity  of  our  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  gardening. 

The  ingenious  author,  therefore,  firfi:  attempts  a 
theory  of  vegetation,  deduced  principally  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Hales ,  Grew,  Malpighi ,  Bonnet ,  Du 
Hamel ,  Buff  on.,  Spallanzani,  Priejliey,  and  the  phi-* 
lofophers  of  the  Linnean  fchool;  with  a  few  obfervations 
and  opinions  of  his  own ;  fome  of  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  Zoonomia ,  and  in  the  Notes  to  the  Botanic 
Garden ,  but.  are  here  corrected  and  enlarged.  To 
Zoonomia,  the  prefent  work,  as  the  author  obferves, 
may  be  jufily  deemed  a  fupplement,  as  it  is  properly 
a  continuation  of  the  fame  fubjedl,— the  Laws  of 
Organic  Exiflence. 

To  reafon  rightly  on  many  vegetable  phenomena. 
Dr.  Darwin  remarks,  we  fhall  find  it  necefiary  to  con- 
iider  vegetables  as  in  reality  an  inferior  order  of  ani¬ 
mals.  However  fanciful  the  fuppofition  may  appear 
to  fome, .there  are  not  wanting  abundance  of  argu¬ 
ments,  both  ingenious  and  folid,  to  confirm  it.  We 
have  fo  accuflomed  ourfelves  to  confider  life  and  irri¬ 
tability  to  be  affociated  with  palpable  warmth  and 
vifible  motion,  that  we  find  a  renitency  in  ourfelves  to 
afcribe  them  to  the  comparatively  cold  and  motion- 
lefs  fibres  of  plants. 

The  general  analogy  between  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  is  fhewn  in  the  following  quotation.  The 
individuality  of  buds  is  firfi;  infilled  on. — ‘  If  a  bud 
be  torn  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  cut  out  and 
planted  in  the  earth  with  a  glafs  cup  inverted 
over  it,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  from  being  at  firfi: 
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greater  than  its  power  of  abforption  ;  or  if  it  be  infert- 
ed  into  the  bark  of  another  tree,  it  will  grow,  and  be¬ 
come  a  plant  in  every  refpe£l  like  its  parent.  This 
evinces  that  every  bud  of  a  tree  is  an  individual  vege¬ 
table  being ;  and  that  a  tree,  therefore,  is  a  family  or 
iwarnr  of  individual  plants,  like  the  polypus,  with  its 
young  growing  out  of  its  Tides,  or  like  the  branching 
cells  of  the  coral-infeft. 

2.  *  When  old  oaks,  or  willows,  Iofe,by  decay, 

almoft  all  their  folid  internal  wood,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  part  of  the  fhell  of  the  Item  continues  to 
flourifh  with  a  few  healthy  branches ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  alive  but  the  buds, 
and  the  bark,  and  the  root-fibres  ;  that  the  bark  is  only 
an  intertexture  of  the  caudexes  of  the  numerous  buds, 
as  they  pafs  down  to  ihoot  their  radicles  into  the  earth  ; 
and  that  the  folid  timber  of  a  tree  ceafes  to  be  alive ; 
and  is  then  only  of  fervice  to  fupport  the  numerous 
family  of  buds  in  the  air  above  the  herbaceous  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  vicinity. 

c  A  bud  of  a  tree,  therefore,  like  a  vegetable  arifing 
from  a  feed,  conflAs  of  three  parts  5  the  plumula ,  or 
leaf;  the  radicle,  or  root-fibres ;  and  the  part  which 
joins  thefe  together,  which  is  called  the  caudex  by 
Linneus,  when  applied  to  intire  plants ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  termed  caudex  gemmae,  when  applied  to 
buds. 

c  In  herbaceous  plants  the  caudex  is  generally  a 
broad  flat  circular  plate,  from  which  the  leaf  fleni 
afcends  into  the  air,  and  the  radicles  or  root-fibres 
defcend  into  the  earth.  Thus,  the  caudex  of  a  plant 
of  wheat  lies  between  the  ftem  and  the  radicles,  at 
the  bafis  of  the  lowermoft  leaf,  and  occaflonally  pro¬ 
duces  new  ftems  and  new  radicles  from  its  Tides. 
Thus  the  caudex  of  the  tulip  lies  beneath  the  principal 
bulb,  and  generates  newlrnaller  bulbs  in  the  bofom  of 
each  bulb-leaf,  befldes  one  principal  or  central  bulb; 
the  caudex  of  orchis,  and  of  fome  ranunculufes,  lies 
above  their  bulbous  roots ;  whereas  the  caudexes  of 
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the  buds  of  trees  conftitute  the  longitudinal  filaments 
of  the  bark,  reaching  from  the  plumula,  or  apex  of 
the  bud  on  the  branch,  to  the  bafe  of  it,  or  its  root- 
fibres  beneath  the  foil. 

*  Nor  is  this  elongation  of  the  caudexes  of  the  buds 
of  trees  unanalogous  to  what  happens  to  fome  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  as  in  wheat ;  when  the  grain  is  buried 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  foil,  an  elongation  of 
the  caudex  occurs  almoft  up  to  the  furface,  where 
another  let  of  fibrous  roots  are  protruded,  and  the  up¬ 
right  ftem  commences.  The  fame  happens  in  tulip- 
roots  when  planted  too  deep  in  the  earth,  as  I  have 
witnefted,  and,  i  fuppofe,  to  thofe  of  many  other  ve¬ 
getables. 

c  This  caudex  of  the  buds  of  trees  not  only  de- 
feends  as  above  eleferibed,  but  alfo  afcends  from  each 
bud  to  that  above  it ;  as  on  the  long  fhoots  of  vines, 
willows,  and  briars ;  in  this  refpeft  refembling  the 
wires  of  ftrawberries,  and  other  creeping  plants  Thus 
the  caudex  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  confifts  of 
a  broad  plate,  buried  beneath  the  foil  to  proteft  it 
from  the  froft ;  while  the  caudex  of  buds  of  trees  con¬ 
fifts  of  a  long  vafcular  cord  extending  from  the  bud 
on  the  branch  to  the  radicle  beneath  the  earth,  and 
endures  the  wdnter  frofts  without  injury. 

3.  4  Thefe  buds  are  properly  biennial  plants,  as 

they  are  generated  in  one  fummer,  and  in  the  next 
either  produce  feeds  and  die,  or  produce  other  buds, 
whofe  caudexes  form  a  new  bark  over  the  former 
one,  that  of  the  laft  year  firft  becoming  a  fofter  or  more 
porous  wood,  called  alburnum ,  or  fap-wood,  and  gra¬ 
dually  hardening  into  folid  timber,  which  ceafes  to 
pofifefs  vegetable  life. 

c  Thefe  long  caudexes  of  the  individual  buds  of 
trees,  which  conftitute  their  bark,  are  well  feen  in  the 
cloth  made  from  the  mulberry-bark  brought  from 
Otaheite.  On  the  infpedting  this  cloth,  the  long 
fibres  are  feen  in  fome  places  to  adhere,  where  it  is 
probable  they  occafionally  inofculate,  like  fome  of  the 
>  *  .  veffels 
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veflels  in  animal  bodies  ;  becaufe,  when  feme  buds  are 
cut  off,  the  neighbouring'  ones  flourifli  with  greater 
vigour,  being  fupplied  with  more  of  the  nutritious 
juices. 

€  This  informs  us  why  the  upper  lip  of  an  hori¬ 
zontal  wound  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  grows  downwards 
with  fo  much  greater  expedition  than  the  under  one 
grows  upwards  to  meet  it ;  as  the  defeending  caudexes 
of  the  individual  buds  are  fupplied  direftly  with  nu¬ 
triment  from  the  vegetable  arteries,  after  the  oxyge¬ 
nation  of  the  blood  in  their  leaves  ;  whereas  the  under 
lip  of  the  wound  is  nouriihed  only  by  the  lateral  or 
inofculating  veflels,  which  fupplies  us  with  another 
argument  againft  the  individuality  of  trees,  and  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  of  buds. 

4.  c  The  buds  producing  flowers  are  each  an  in¬ 
dividual  being  as  well  as  the  leaf  buds  above  describ¬ 
ed,  though  they  are  probably  not  fo  ealily  capable  of 
tranfplantation  into  the  bark  of  other  trees  by  inocu¬ 
lation  ;  as,  I  believe,  it  is  from  the  miffake  of  the 
gardeners  in  choofmg  flower-buds  inflead  of  leaf-buds 
to  inoculate  with,  that  fo  many  buds  die  in  this  mode 
of  propagation.  Nor  does  the  exigence  of  many  male 
and  female  parts  in  one  flower  deftroy  its  individuality 
any  more  than  the  number  of  paps  of  a  fow  or  bitch, 
or  the  number  of  their  cotyledons,  each  of  which, 
during  geftation,  belongs  to  a  feparate  fetus. 

‘  The  flower  buds,  as  well  as  the  leaf-buds,  are 
properly  biennial  plants,  as  they  are  produced  in  the 
fummer  of  one  year,  and  perifh  in  the  autumn  of  next ; 
but  as  the  new  buds,  generated  by  leaf  buds,  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  parent,  they  are  furnifhed  with  their 
numerous  caudexes,  which  form  a  new  bark  over  the 
old  one,  whereas  the  flower-buds  generate  feeds, 
which,  when  mature,  fall  upon  the  ground ;  and  thus 
they  die  in  the  autumn  without  increafmg  the  fize  of 
the  parent  tree  by  the  adhefion  of  their  progeny,  like 
the  leaf-buds. 
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5.  c  Thefe  buds  of  plants,  which  are  each  an  indi¬ 
vidual  vegetable  being,  in  many  circumftances  re¬ 
ferable  individual  animals ;  but  as  animal  bodies  are 
detached  from  the  earth,  and  move  from  place  to 
place  in  fearch  of  food,  and  take  their  food  at  con- 
iiderable  intervals  of  time,  and  prepare  it  for  their 
nourifhment  within  their  own  bodies,  after  it  is  taken, 
it  is  evident  they  mail  require  many  organs  and  pow¬ 
ers  which  are  not  neceffary  to  a  hationary  bud.  As 
vegetables  are  immoveably  fixed  to  the  foil,  from 
whence  they  draw  their  aliment  ready  prepared,  and 
this  uniformly,  and  not  at  returning  intervals,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  in  examining  their  anatomy  we  are  not  to 
look  for  mufcles  of  locomotion,  as  legs  and  arras;  nor 
for  organs  to  receive  and  prepare  their  aliment,  as  a 
month,  throat,  ftomach,  and  bowels ;  by  which  con¬ 
trivances,  animals  are  enabled  to  live  many  hours 
without  new  fupplies  of  food  from  without. 

6,  c  The  parts,  which  we  may  expeff  to  find  in  the 
anatomy  of  vegetable's,  which  correspond  to  thole  in 
the  animal  economy,  are,  firft,  a  three-fold  fyftem  of 
abforbent  veffels,  one  branch  of  which  is  defigned  to 
imbibe  the  nutritious  moifture  of  the  earth,  as  the  lac- 
teals  imbibe  the  chyle  from  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 

J 

of  animals  ;  another  to  imbibe  the  water  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  opening  its  mouths  on  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  like  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  veffels  of 
animals ;  and  a  third  to  imbibe  the  fecreted  fluids 
from  the  internal  cavities  of  the  vegetable  fyftem,  like 
the  cellular  lymphatics  of  animals. 

4  Secondly ;  in  the  vegetable  fetus,  as  in  feeds  or 
buds,  another  fyftem  of  abforbent  veffels  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  which  may  be  termed  umbilical  veffels,  which 
fupply  nutriment  to  the  new  bud  or  feed,  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  or  the  liquor  amnii  of 
the  uterus ;  and  alfo  another  fyftem  of  arterial  veffels, 
which  may  be  termed  placental  ones,  correfponding 
with  thofe  of  the  animal  fetus  in  the  egg  or  in  the 

womb. 
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womb,  which  fupply  the  blood  of  the  embryon  with 
due  oxygenation  before  its  nativity. 

‘  Thirdly ;  a  pulmonary  fyftem  correfpondent  to  the 
lungs  of  aerial  animals,  or  to  the  gills  of  aquatic  ones, 
by  which  the  fluid  abforbed  by  the  lacleals  and  lym¬ 
phatics  may  be  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air. 
This  is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  petals  of 
flowers ;  thofe  in  the  air  refembling  lungs,  and  thofe 
in  the  water  refembling  gills. 

‘  Fourthly ;  an  arterial  fyftem  to  convey  the  fluid 
thus  elaborated  to  the  various  glands  of  the  vegetable, 
for  the  purpofes  of  its  growth,  nutrition,  and  Accre¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  fyftem  of  veins,  to  bring  back  a  part  of 
the  blood  not  thus  expended. 

c  Fifthly ;  the  various  glands  which  feparate  from 
the  vegetable  blood  the  honey,  wax,  gum,  refin,  ftarch, 
fugar,  and  other  fecretions. 

f  Sixthly;  the  organs  adapted  to  the  lateral  or  vi¬ 
viparous  generation  of  plants  by  buds,  or  to  their 
fexual  or  oviparous  propagation  by  feeds. 

‘  Seventhly;  longitudinal  mufcles  to  turn  their  leaves 
to  the  light,  and  to  expand  or  to  clofe  their  petals  or 
their  calyxes ;  and  vafcular  mufcles  to  perform  the  ab- 
forption  and  circulation  of  their  fluids,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  nerves ;  and  a  brain,  or  common  fenforium, 
belonging  to  each  individual  feed  or  bud ;  to  each  of 
which  we  fhall  appropriate  an  explanatory  fedtion. 

7.  *  An  embryon  bud,  therefore,  whether  it  be  a 

leaf-bud  or  a  flower-bud,  is  the  viviparous  offspring 
of  an  adult  leaf-bud,  and  is  as  individual  as  a  feed, 
which  is  its  oviparous  offspring.  It  confifts,  firft,  of  a 
central  organization  or  caudex,  like  the  corculum  of 
a  feed,  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  arteries,  veins, 
abforbent  veffels,  and  glands,  with  an  internal  pith,  or 
brain. 

c  Secondly;  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  fyftem  of  umbi¬ 
lical  veffels,  which  are  inferted  into  the  alburnum  or 
fap-wood  of  the  tree,  or  form  a  part  of  it ;  and,  defeend- 
ing  into  the  earth,  fupply  it  in  the  early  fpring  with  its 
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ffiffi  nutrition,  like  the  feminal  roots,  fo  called,  which 
pafs  from  the  corcul um  of  the  feed,  and  are  fpread  on 
the  cotyledons,  as  feen  in  the  garden  bean,  in  Dr. 
G  rew\?  Anatomy  of  Plants . 

c  Thirdly;  this  umbilical  fyftem  probably  contains 
alfo  what  may  be  termed  a  placental  artery,  terminat¬ 
ing  on  the  coats  of  the  lateral  air- veffels,  which  pene¬ 
trate  the  bark  of  trees  horizontally,  for  the  purpofe  of 
oxygenating  the  blood  of  the  vegetable  fetus,  like 
thofe  diftributed  from  the  umbilical  veffels  of  the 
chick,  or  the  air-bag,  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg. 

4  Fourthly;  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  organs 
adapted  to  lateral  generation,  or  the  production  of  new 
buds  ;  or  to  fexual  propagation,  and  the  consequent 
production  of  feeds. 

c  In  the  early  fpring  the  umbilical  veffels  {lip- 
ply  the  embryon  buds  of  trees  with  fap-juice, 
which  is  then  feen  to  exude  from  wounds  of  the  al¬ 
burnum,  as  in  the  vine,  vitis  ;  the  birch,  betula  ;  and 
the  maple,  acer ;  which  I  fuppofe  to  become  oxyge¬ 
nated  in  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable  fetus  by  the 
horizontal  air-veffels  of  the  bark. 

4  As  the  feafon  advances,  the  leaf-bud  puts  forth 
a  plumula,  like  a  feed,  which,  ftimulatea  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  rifes  upwards  into  leaves 
to  acquire  its  adapted  pabulum,  which  leaves  confti- 
tute  its  lungs ;  it  alfo  protrudes  from  its  long  caudex, 
which  forms  the  new  bark  over  the  old  one,  a  radicle 
which,  ftimulated  by  moifture,  paffes  downwards,  and 
defcends  into  the  earth  to  acquire  its  adapted  pa¬ 


bulum  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  an  adult  vegetable  being 


with  the  power  of  producing  new  buds. 

‘  The  flower-bud,  under  fimilar  circumflances, 
puts  forth  its  braCl.es,  or  v  floral-leaves,  which  ferve 
the  office  of  lungs  to  the  pericarp  and  calyx  ;  and  ex¬ 
pands  its  petals,  which  ferve  the  office  of  lungs  to  the 
anthers  and  ftigmas,  which  are  the  fexual  organs  of 
reproduction,  and  which  die  and  fall  off  when  the 
feed  is  impregnated  ;  and  thus,  like  the  leaf-bud,  it 
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becomes  an  adult  vegetable  being,  with  the  power  of 
producing  feeds. 

c  Eighthly  ;  as  the  flower-bud  produces  many  feeds 
during  the  fummer,  fo  the  leaf-bud  produces  many 
budlets  during  the  fummer,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
long  (hoots  of  the  vine  and  willow,  vitis  et  falix.  In 
this  climate,  both  the  buds  and  feeds  are  properly 
biennial  vegetables  ;  that  is,  they  are  produced  in  one 
fummer,  and  perifh  in  the  next.  But  the  feed  differs 
from  the  bud  in  this  circumftance,— that  it  drops  on 
the  earth,  and  is  thus  feparated  from  its  dead  parent 
in  the  autumn ;  while  the  bud  continues  to  adhere 
to  its  dead  parent,  and  grows  over  it  as  it  advances. 

c  Now,  as  the  internal  pith  of  a  bud  appears  to 
contain  or  produce  the  living  principle,  like  the 
brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  or  fpinal  marrow  of  ani¬ 
mals,  we  have  from  hence  a  certain  criterion  to  dif- 
tinguifh  one  bud  from  another,  or  the  parent  bud  from 
the  numerous  budlets  which  are  its  offspring,  as  there 
is  no  communication  of  the  internal  pith  between  them * 

The  author  then  proceeds,  in  the  fecond  feflion,  to 
treat  of  the  particular  organs  of  plants  feparately ; 
and,  fir  ft,  of  the  abforbent  veffels.  The  roots,  leaves, 
bark,  and  fap-wcod,  are  (hewn  to  abforb  by  placing 
them  in  water,  efpecially  if  this  is  tinctured  by  the 
madder-root,  or  by  dilute  ink.  Thus  fome  twigs  of 
a  fig-tree,  with  leaves  on  them,  were  placed  about  an 
inch  deep  in  a  decoffion  of  madder ;  on  taking  out 
thefe  the  following  day,  and  cutting  off  from  their  bot¬ 
tom  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  ftaik,  an  in¬ 
ternal  circle  of  red  points  appeared,  while  an  external 
ring  of  arteries  was  feen  to  bleed  out  haftily  a  milky 
juice,  and  at  once  evinced  both  the  abforbent  and 
arterial  fyftems.  Thefe  vegetable  abforbents  differ 
from  thole  of  animals  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
carry  their  fluids  either  way ;  for  a  forked  branch  of  a 
tree  torn  from  its  trunk,  and  having  one  of  its  forks, 
with  the  leaves  on  it,  inverted  in  a  veffel  of  water, 

will 
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will  continue  for  feveral  days  un withered,  nearly  as 
well  as  if  the  whole  had  been  placed  upright  in  the 
wrater.  A  willowr  rod  on  the  fame  account  will  grow 
aim  oft  equally  well,  whether  the  apex  or  bafe  of  it 
be  fet  in  the  ground. 

The  ftrutlure  of  vegetable  abforbents,  the  author 
thinks,  probably  confifts  of  a  fpiral  line,  as  appears  on 
breaking  airnoft  any  tender  vegetable,  and  gradually 
extending  feme  of  the  fibres,  which  adhere  the  longeft. 
If  fitch  be  the  ftruclure,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  a 
vermicular  or  periftaltic  motion  of  the  veffel,  each 
fpiral  ring  fucceffively  contraQing  itfelf  till  it  fills  up 
the  tube,  muft  forcibly  pulli  forwards  its  contents 
without  the  aid  of  valves. 

£  The  abforbent  veffels  of  vegetables,  like  thofe  of 
animal  bodies,  are  liable  to  err  in  the  feleffion  of  their 
proper  aliment  ;  and  hence  they  fometimes  drink  up 
poifonous  fluids,  to  the  detriment  or  deftruefion  of  the 
plant.  Dr,  Hales  put  the  end  of  a  branch  of  an 
apple-tree,  part  of  which  was  previoufiy  cut  off,  into 
a  quart  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  which 
quantity  the  ftera  imbibed  in  three  hours,  which  kill¬ 
ed  one  half  of  the  tree.  Vegetable  Statics ,  p.  13. 

c  Some  years  ago  I  fprinkled  on  fome  branches  of 
&  wall-tree  a  very  flight  folution  of  arfenic,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  deftroy  infects ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
cleftroyed  the  branches  it  was  thrown  upon :  and  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Wedgewood ,  that  the  fruit  trees 
planted  in  his  garden,  near  Newcaftle  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  which  confifted  of  an  acid  day  beneath  the  fac¬ 
titious  foil,  became  unhealthy  as  foon  as  their  roots 
penetrated  the  clay  ;  and  on  infpedtion  it  appeared, 
that  the  frnall  fibres  of  the  roots,  which  had  thus  pe¬ 
netrated  the  clay,  were  dead  and  decayed,  probably 
corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  clay,  beneath 
which  is  a  bed  of  coals.* 

Section  3.  treats  of  the  umbilical  veffels  of  feeds 
and  buds.  The  feeds  of  vegetables  are  a  fexual  off- 
spring  correfponding  with  the  eggs  of  animals,  and 
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contain,  like  them,  not  only  the  rudiment  of  the  new 
organization,  but  alfo  a  quantity  of  aliment  laid  up 
for  its  early  nourifhment.  They  are  both  produced 
by  the  congrefs  of  male  and  female  organs  ;  the  former 
fupplying  the  fpeckof  animation,  or  cicatricula,  in  the 
egg,  and  the  corculum,  or  heart,  in  the  feed;  and  the 
latter  producing  the  nidus,  or  neft,  for  its  reception, 
and  the  nutritive  material  for  its  fupport.  The  um¬ 
bilical  veflels  pafs  from  the  heart  or  corculum  of  the 
feed,  which  is  the  living  embryon  of  the  future  plant, 
into  the  feed-lobes,  commonly  called  cotyledons,  and 
imbibe  from  thence  a  folution  of  the  farinaceous  or 
oily  matter  there  deposited  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
new  vegetable. 

*  The  feeds  of  plants,’  the  author  obferves,  c  are 
thus  a  fexual  or  amatorial  progeny,  produced  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  male  flower,  and  received  into  a  proper 
nidus,  and  fupplied  with  nutriment  by  the  female 
part  of  it,  and  which  can  thus  claim  a  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  buds  of  vegetables  are  a  linear  progeny, 
produced  and  nourifhed  by  a  father  alone,  to  whom 
they  adhere,  not  falling  off  like  the  feeds.  For  in  this 
mo  ft  Ample  line  of  re  prod  u  61  ion,  by  the  buds  of  trees, 
and  by  the  bulbs  of  fome  plants,  and  by  the  wires  of 
others,  which  are  their  viviparous  progeny,  the  cau- 
dex  of  the  leaf  is  the  parent  of  the  bud  or  bulb,  or 
wire,  which  rifes  in  its  bofom,  according  to  the  ob~ 
fervation  of  Linneus. 

c  This  linear  or  paternal  progeny  of  vegetables  in 
buds  or  bulbs,  or  wires,  is  attended  with  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  circumftance ;  which  is,  that  they  exaffly  refem- 
ble  their  parents,  when  they  are  arrived  at  their  ma¬ 
turity,  as  is  obferved  in  grafting  fruit  trees,  and  in  pro¬ 
pagating  flower-roots,  or  ftrawberries,  or  potatoes,  by 
their  wires  or  roots ;  whereas  the  feminal  offspring  of 
plants,  as  it  derives  its  form  in  part  from  the  mother 
as  well  as  father,  is  liable  to  perpetual  variation,  both 
which  events  are  employed  to  great  advantage  by 
fkilful  gardeners.’ 
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Buds  and  bulbs,  like  feeds,  are  furnifhed  with  um¬ 
bilical  veffels,  in  which  the  fap-juice  rifes  in  the 
fpring ;  this  rife  of  fap  is  the  reafon  why  the  bark  is 
then  eafily  feparated  from  the  alburnum.  What  is 
called  the  dry-rot  in  timber,  and  which  efpecially 
takes  place  in  timber  that  is  felled  in  the  fpring,  is 
owing  to  the  fermentation  of  the  fugar  contained  in 
the  fap-juice. 

The  means  by  which  vegetable  abforbent  veffels  in 
their  living  Hate  imbibe  the  fluids  of  the  earth  and 
atmofphere,  and  carry  them  forward  wTith  fo  much 
force,  muft  be  fimilar  to  thofe  with  which  animal  ab¬ 
forbent  veffels  perform  the  fame  office ;  that  is,  by 
their  mouths  being  excited  into  adfion  by  the  ftimulus 
of  the  fluids  which  they  abforb,  and  not  to  capillary 
attradlion,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  as  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  cannot  make  fluids  flow  over  the  tops  of  fmall 
tubes,  as  the  fap-juice  did  in  Dr.  Hales  vine-flump. 
This  circumflance  is  confirmed  by  the  evident  proofs 
of  the  irritability  of  plants  in  various  other  inftances, 
as  the  doling  and  opening  of  the  petals  and  calyxes 
of  flowers  by  light  and  darknefs,  warmth  and  cold, 
drynefs  and  moifture,  and  by  the  motions  of  the  leaves 
of  mimofa,  or  fenfitive  plant,  and  of  dionoea  mufci- 
pula,  by  any  mechanical  ftimulus.  To  this  might 
be  added,  a  variety  of  inftances  of  the  irritability  to  the 
fti  mulus  of  heat  being  increafed  after  a  previous  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  exadtiy  in  the  fame  manner  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  animal  bodies. 

In  the  fncceeding  fedlion  the  author  treats  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  of  vegetables.  His  ob- 
jedt  here  is  to  prove  that  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  ve¬ 
getables,  and  not  perfpiratory  organs,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  nor  excretory  nor  nutritious  organs,  nor 
eledlric  nor  luminous  ones,  as  others  have  believed. 
The  analogy  between  the  aerial  and  aquatic  leaves 
of  vegetables,  and  the  lungs  and  gills  of  animals,  em¬ 
braces  fo  many  circumftances,  that  we  can  fcarcely, 
the  author  thinks,  withhold  our  affent  to  their  perform¬ 
ing 
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ing  fimilar  offices.  c  The  great  furface  of  the  leaves, 
compared  to  that  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees, 
is  fuch,  that  it  would  feem  to  be  an  organ  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  expofmg  the  vegetable  juices 
to  the  influence  of  the  air.  This,  however,  we  (hall 
fee  afterwards  is  probably  performed  by  their  upper 
furfaces,  which  are  expofed  to  the  light  as  well  as  air, 
and  on  that  account  acquire  greater  oxygenation, 
as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter :  yet  even  in  this  cafe 
the  upper  furfaces  of  the  leaves  mu  ft  bear  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
than  that  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  of  animals  to 
their  external  furfaces. 

£  Aerial  or  aquatic  animals,  by  their  mufcular  ex¬ 
ertions,  produce  a  current  of  air  or  water  reciprocally 
to  and  from  their  lungs,  and  can  occafionally  change 
the  place  where  they  refpire,  when  the  air  or  water 
becomes  vitiated.  But  as  vegetables  have  little  muf¬ 
cular  power  to  move  their  leaves,  except  in  a  few 
inftances,  and  as  the  air  and  water  is  frequently  near¬ 
ly  ftationary,  where  they  exift,  it  feems  to  have  been 
neceffary  to  expofe  their  fluids  to  the  air  or  water  on 
a  greater  expanfe  of  furface  than  in  the  lungs  or  gills 
of  animals,  which  well  accounts  for  the  exuberant 
extent  of  their  foliage. 

‘  In  the  lungs  of  animals,  the  blood,  after  having 
been  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  extremities  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  is  changed  in  colour  from  deep  red  to 
bright  fcarlet,  and  is  then  collefted  and  returned  by 
the  pulmonary  vein.  So  in  the  leaves  of  plants  the 
vegetable  blood  is  rendered  yellow  in  fome  plants,  as 
in  celandine,  chelidonium ;  white  in  others,  as  in  fig- 
leaves,  ficus;  and  in  fpurge,  euphorbia ;  and  red  in 
others,  as  in  red  beets,  beta.  And  the  ftrufture  of 
the  leaf,  as  confiding  of  arteries  and  veins  to  expofe 
the  vegetable  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
to  return  it  to  the  caudex  of  the  bud  at  the  foot-ftalk 
of  the  leaf,  beautifully  became  vifible  by  the  following 
experiment. 


c  A  ftalk 
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€  A  ftalk,  with  the  leaves  and  feed-veffels  of  larg£ 
fpurge  (euphorbia  heliofcopia ),  in  June  1791,  had 
been  feveral  days  placed  in  a  decodtion  of  madder 
'  (rubia  tinctorial),  fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Item, 
and  two  of  the  inferior  leaves,  were  immerfed  in  it. 
After  having  wafhed  the  immerfed  leaves  in  much 
clean  water,  1  could  readily  difcern  the  colour  of  th 
madder  pafs  along  the  middle  rib  of  each  leaf.  This 
red  artery  was  beautifully  vifible,  both  in  the  under 
and  upper  furface  of  the  leaf;"  but  on  the  upper  fide 
many  red  branches  w^ere  feen  going  from  it  to  the 
extremities  of  the  leaf,  which  on  the  other  fide  were 
not  vifible,  except  by  looking  through  it  againft  the 
light.  On  this  under  fide  a  fyftem  of  branching  vef- 
fels,  carrying  a  pale  milky  fluid,  were  feen  coming 
from  the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  and  covering  the 
whole  under  fide  of  it,  and  joining  into  two  large 
veins,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  red  artery  in  the  middle 
rib  of  the  leaf,  and  along  with  it  descending  to  the 
foot~ftalk  or  petiole.  On  flitting  one  of  thefe  leaves 
with  fciffars,  and  having  a  common  magnifying  lens 
ready,  the  milky  blood  was  feen  oozing  out  of  the  re¬ 
turning  vein  on  each  fide  of  the  red  artery  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  rib,  but  none  of  the  red  fluid  from  the  artery.  All 
thefe  appearances  were  more  eafily  feen  in  a  leaf  of 
picris  treated  in  the  fame  manner ;  for  in  this  milky 
plant  the  Items  and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves  are  Some¬ 
times  naturally  coloured  reddifh ;  and  hence  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  madder  feemed  to  pafs  further  into  the 
ramifications  of  their  leaf-arteries,  and  was  there 
beautifully  vifible  with  the  returning  branches  of  milky 
veins  on  each  fide. 

c  In  a  plant  which  was  fent  to  me  under  the  name 
of  fenecio  bicolor ,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  feen  in 
flower,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  green,  like 
molt  other  leaves,  but  during  the  vernal  months  the 
under  furface  is  of  a  deep  red ;  whence  I  conclude, 
that  the  vegetable  blood  acquires  the  red  colour  in 
the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  up¬ 
per 
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per  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  vifible  as 
it  pafles  in  the  large  veins  on  the  inferior  furface. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is 
molt  vifible  in  the  large  veins  beneath  the  leaf  of  the 
red  veined  dock,  rumex  f anguine  a .’ 

From  thefe  experiments  the  upper  furface  of  leaves 
would  appear  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  refpira- 
tion ;  and  hence,  if  laid  with  this  furface  on  water, 
they  wither  as  foon  as  in  the  dry  air,  but  continue 
green  many  days,  if  placed  with  their  under  furface 
on  water.  In  like  manner  the  author  found,  that  by* 
fmearing  with  oil  the  furfaces  of  feveral  leaves  of 
phlomis,  of  Portugal  laurel,  and  balfams,  they  all  died 
in  a  day  or  two. 

There  exifts  a  flriCt  analogy  between  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  and  the  gills  of  aquatic  animals,  which 
coniifts  in  the  largenefs  of  their  furface,  owing  to 
their  hair-like  fubdivifions,  and  their  being  terminat¬ 
ed  by  innumerable  points.  The  water-ranunculus, 
and  fome  others,  have  frequently  fome  leaves  ereCt 
in  the  air,  and  others  immerfed  in  water,  arifing  from 
the  fame  ftem;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the 
aerial  leaves  are  nearly  entire,  whilft  the  aquatic  ones 
are  flit  into  innumerable  branches  like  fringe,  and 
have  thus  their  furfaces  wonderfully  enlarged  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  uncombined  oxygen  from  the 
air  which  is  diffufed  in  the  water,  and  which  abounds 
fo  much  lefs  there  than  in  the  atmofphere. 

BraCtes,  or  floral-leaves,  in  like  manner  ferve  the 
office  of  lungs  to  the  vegetable  uterus,  or  pericarp,  and 
to  the  feeds  produced  and  retained  in  it,  frequently 
before  their  impregnation,  and  always  after  it.  There 
is  ftill  another  pulmonary  fyftem  totally  independent 
of  the  green  foliage,  which  belongs  to  the  fexual 
or  amatorial  parts  of  the  fructification  only,  viz.  the 
corol,  or  petals. 

Section  5.  treats  of  the  aortal  arteries  and  veins  of 
vegetables.  The  arteries  which  carry  their  blood 
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pp  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  expofe  it  on  the 
upper  furface  of  them  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
through  a  thin  moift  pellicle,  where  it  changes  its 
colour,  and  returns  by  correfpondent  veins,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Thefe  branching  veins  unite  at 
the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  into  more  or  fewer  trunks, 
as  may  be  feen  in  tearing  off  the  foot-ftalk  of  a  leaf 
of  a  chefnut-tree  from  the  ftenp  and  there,  without 
the  interpofition  of  a  heart,  like  the  circulation  in  the 
aorta  of  hill,  and  that  in  the  liver  of  red-blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  thefe  venous  trunks  take  the  office  of  arteries, 
and  difperfe  the  blood  downwards  along  the  bark  to 
the  roots,  and  to  every  other  part  of  the  vegetable 
fyftem,  performing  the  various  purpofes  of  fecretion, 
excretion,  and  nutrition. 

€  A  proof  of  the  circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants  has 
been  deduced/  the  author  obferves,  c  from  the  com¬ 
munication  of  white  fpots  from  a  grafted  feion  to  the 
whole  of  the  tree  in  which  it  was  ingrafted.  Mr. 
Fairchild  budded  a  paffion-tree,  whofe  leaves  were 
fpotted  with  yellow,  into  one  which  bears  long  fruit. 
The  buds  did  not  take;  neverthelefs,  in  a  fortnight, 
yellow  fpots  began  to  fhew  themfelves  about  three 
feet  above  the  inoculation ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  after* 
wards,  yellow  fpots  appeared  on  a  fhoot  which  came 
out  of  the  ground  from  another  part  of  the  plant. 
Bradley  on  Gardening ,  vol.  2.  p.  129. 

4  And  Mr.  Lawrence  obferves,  that  the  yellow- 
ftriped  jafmine  has  afforded  a  demonftration  of  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  a  tree:  he  inoculated,  in 
A(uguft,  the  buds  of  a  ftriped  jafmine-tree  into  the 
branches  of  plain  ones ;  and  afferts,  that  he  has  feve- 
ral  tipaes  experienced,  that  if  the  bud  lives  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  will  communicate  its  virtue  or  dif- 
eafe  to  the  whole  circumfluent  fap,  and  the  tree  will 
become  entirely  ftriped.  Art  of  Gardenings  p.  66. 
Thefe  are  loth  of  them  important  fafts,  as  they  are 
related  from  fef)x61able  authorities.. 
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c  And  I  think  I  have  myfelf  obferved,  in  two  pear- 
trees  about  twenty  years  old,  whofe  branches  were 
much  injured  by  canker,  that,  on  grafting  hardierpear- 
fcioris  on  their  fummits,  they  became  healthier  trees, 
which  can  only  be  explained  from  a  better  fanguifica- 
lion  produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  new  buds/ 

In  our  next  Number  we  fhall  continue  our  analyfis 
of  this  highly  ingenious  and  interefting  work. 


Art.  XXXVIII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Chemical  Ilif- 
tory  and  Medical  Powers  of  fome  of  the  mojt  cele¬ 
brated  Mineral  Waters ;  with  Practical  Remarks 
on  the  Aqueous  Regimen.  To  which  are  added,  Ob - 
fervations  on  the  life  of  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing . 
By  William  Saunders,  M.D.  FR.S.  Senior 
Phyjician  to  Guy's  Hofpital.  Oftavo,  483  pages, 
price  8s.  London,  1800.  Phillips. 

IT  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  fubjecl  of  the  Trea¬ 
tife  before  us  owes  no  fmall  fhare  of  its  importance  to 
the  caprice  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  various  mineral  fprings  not  unfrequent- 
3y  has  its  foundation  in  circumftances  very  foreign  to 
their  real  medicinal  powers.  The  phyfician  has 
often  bulled  himfelf  in  a  laboured  invefligation  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  fprings,  where  the  good 
effefts  which  occafionally  follow  their  ufe  were  fairly 
afcribable  to  local  circumltances  of  fituation,  climate, 
and  foil,  as  well  as  to  change  of  occupation  and  habits, 
and  relaxation  from  the  cuftomary  mental  exertions. 
The  beneficial  effefts,  however,  produced  by  many 
mineral  waters,  are  obvious,  and  in  moll  cafes  un- 
queftioned:  at  the  fame  time,  the  explanation  which 
has  been  given  by  different  writers,  with  regard  to  the 
true  fource  of  their  medical  powers,  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  different.  The  improvements  in  modern  chemif- 
L  '  ’  V  y.  '  T  2  try 
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try  have  removed  much  of  this  ambiguity,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  refer  their  medical  properties  to  their  real 
origin. 

In  the  prefent  volume,  the  author,  with  much  in- 
duilry  and  judgment,  has  colledled  the  various  fadfs 
relative  to  the  compofition  and  virtues  of  the  moil 
celebrated  mineral  waters  of  this  country,  and  of  fe- 
veral  foreign  ones  which  have  attained  a  diftinguifhed 
chara&er.  Thefe  accounts  have  been  extracted  from 
the  various  detached  publications  on  the  individual 
waters,  and  pains  have  been  taken  to  reconcile  or 
account  for  differences  of  refult,  which  fome  times 
happen  where  more  than  one  authority  has  been  con- 
fulted. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  chemical  conftitution 
of  water,  and  its  powers  under  various  combinations. 
On  this  head,  it  is  prefumed,  there  is  little  that  wall 
appear  new  to  our  readers.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  fecond  chapter,  relating  to  the  foreign  contents 
of  mineral  waters* 

Although  the  chemical  analyfis  of  mineral  waters, 
from  the  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge,  is  be¬ 
come  a  very  complicated  fubjedi,  calling  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  much  fkill  and  induftry  in  the  operator,  as 
is'manifeft  in  the  much-laboured  work  of  Mr.  Kirwan 
on  the  fubjedl,  which  was  noticed  in  our  Jaft  Review, 
yet,  Dr.  Saunders  juftly  obferves,  the  high  degree  o l 
accuracy  which  the  chemift  wTould  require  is  often 
much  more  than  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
phyfician,  who  is  every  day  ufing,  indifcriminately, 
various  fa  line  fubftances  in  a  far  greater  quantity  than 
that  which  is  fufficient  to  conflitute  a  mineral  water. 
He  has  thought  it  right,  however,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  dwells  more  particularly  upon  thofe  fubftances 
which  give  fenfible  and  medical  properties  to  the 
water  with  which  they  are  united,  to  give  a  general 
account  of  all  the  foreign  contents  of  the  mineral 
waters  that  are  ufed  medicinally,  along  with  their 
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habitudes*  with  different  re-agents,  and  other  circum- 
fiances  that  form  the  balls  of  chemical  diftin&ions. 

Of  the  fubftances  which  form  the  foreign  contents 
of  natural  waters,  feveral  are  gafeous,  or,  more  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  they  are  fimply  liquid,  when  diffolved  in 
the  water;  but  on  expofure  to  heat,  or  often  merely 
to  air,  they  readily  feparate  from  this  fluid,  affume  the 
form  of  gas,  and  mix  undiftinguilhably  with  the  at- 
mofphere.  All  the  gafeous  contents  of  water  are  ex¬ 
pelled  by  boiling  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  firft 
of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is  common ,  or  atmofpheric 
air. 

Water  very  readily  diffolves  at  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  a  fmall  portion  of  this  air,  but  parts  with  it 
either  at  the  boiling  or  freezing  point.  The  fame  hap¬ 
pens  in  part  when  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is 
removed  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  Moft  natural 
waters  contain  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  air,  but 
feldom  more  than  -  of  their  bulk.  No  particular 
tell  for  afcertaining  its  prefence  has  been  fuggefted, 
except  fulphat  of  iron,  which  is  thereby  decompof- 
ed,  and  a  brown  oxyd  of  iron  gradually  depoflted  ; 
whereas  the  folution  of  this  fait  in  diffilled  water  re¬ 
mains  clear. 

2.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  ,, fixed  air.  Water,  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  temperature,  will  readily  take  up  its  own  bulk 
ot  this  gas.  Thus  acidulated,  it  is  capable  of  diffolving. 
feveral  earths,  efpecially  lime  and  magnefia,  and  a  few 
metaJs,  of  which  iron  is  the  only  one  that  is  met  with 
in  the  medical  fprings.  The  tells  for  this  acid,  when 
diffolved  in  water,  are  lime-water,  litmus  tin&ure,  and 
fometimes  the  ftronger  mineral  acids.  The  lime  is 
immediately  precipitated  out  of  lime-water,  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  by  the  carbonic  acid,  but  an  excefs  of 
it  re-diffolves  the  lime ;  and,  therefore,  to  apply  this 

'  •  ■  •  i  *’<# 

*  Can  this  term  be  applied  with  propriety  to  inanimate  matter? 
Are  the  properties  of  fuch  ever  influenced  by  habit? 
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teft,  the  lime-water  (hould  be  in  equal  quantity  with 
the  acidulated  water. 

3.  Hydrogen  gas ,  or  inflammable  air .  This  gas 
is  by  itfelf  fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  and  is  never 
procured  alone  from  any  mineral  water,  but  is  fome- 
times,  the  author  obferves,  found  united  with  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  forming  the  carbonated  hydrogen ,  or 
heavy  inflammable  air.* 

4.  Sulphated  hydrogen  gas ,  or  hepatic  air.  This 
confifts  of  fulphur  held  in  folution  by  hydrogen  gas, 
and  is  found  copioufly  in  all  thofe  natural  waters 
which  emit  that  peculiar  offenfive  odour,  that  has 
been  compared  to  the  fmell  of  rotten  eggs,  or  rather 
to  the  fcourings  of  a  foul  gun-barrel.  This  air  is  pro¬ 
duced  naturally  by  the  decompofition  of  pyrites,  and 
may  readily  be  procured  by  pouring  any  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  acids  on  alkaline  or  calcareous  liver  of  fulphur. 
Water  impregnated  with  this  air  has  a  fweetifh  tafte; 
it  flightly  reddens  litmus,  but  does  not  atfeft  lime- 
water.  It  precipitates  of  a  readiih  brown,  which  af¬ 
terwards  turns  black,  the  metals  out  of  various  me¬ 
tallic  folutions,  efpecially  thofe  of  lead,  filver,  and 
mercury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  reguline  filver 
or  mercury,  when  they  have  been  immerfed  for  feve- 
ral  hours.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  fo¬ 
lutions  of  arfenic.  The  fulphur  is  precipitated  from 
hepatic  water  by  a  few  drops  of  firong  nitrous  acid. 

5.  Azotic  gasy  or  plilogiflicated  air.  This  air  is 
found  combined  in  a  few  natural  waters,  but  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  does  not  give  any  fenfible  properties  to 
the  water  with  which  it  is  combined,  nor  is  there 
any  re-agent  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  which  wall 
indicate  its  prefence  when  diffolved. 

The  next  clafs  of  fubffances  contained  in  mineral 
waters  are  Calcareous  Salts.  There  are  three 

*  — Does  not  this  confift  of  carbon  diffolved  in  hydrogen  gas  ? 
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of  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  mineral  waters, 
the  carbonat,  fuiphat,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Carbonat  of  lime  is  one  fource  of  hardnefs  in  wa¬ 
ter,  but  is  readily  got  rid  of  by  boiling,  which  drives 
off  the  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  caufes  the 
chalk  to  be  precipitated :  hence  the  earthy  cruft,  or 
furr,  on  kettles  in  which  hard  water  has  been  boiled 
for  a  number  of  times ;  hence,  too,  the  petrifying 
quality  of  various  fprings.  The  lefts  of  carbonat  of 
lime  diffolved  in  water  are  not  quite  deciftve,  except 
recourfe  be  had  to  boiling  the  water,  and  examining 
the  nature  of  the  precipitate  wThich  is  thereby  produc¬ 
ed.  The  moft  delicate  re-agent  for  this  earthy  fait 
is  Brazil  wood,  the  bright  red  of  which  is  by  it 
changed  to  a  blue  ;  but  the  fame  change  is  produced 
by  any  alkali.  Syrup  of  violets  is  likewife  rendered 
green  by  this  fait,  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

Sulphat  of  lime  is  one  of  the  earthy  falts  that  are 
found  in  natural  fprings,  and  generally  accompanies 
every  faline  fubftance,  except  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cefs  of  alkali.  This-  fait  is  depoflted  in  gray  fcales 
by  evaporation,  but  not  by  a  Ample  boiling,  as  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  is.  It  is  not  certainly  detected  by 
any  Angle  teft,  but  its  component  parts,  lime,  and 
the  fulphuric  acid,  may  be  afcertained  fleparateJy  by 
different  re-agents.  Every  earthy  fait  will  curdle  foap ; 
but  when  an  inftpid  water  produces  this  effedf,  we 
may  in  general  infer  the  pretence  of  fuiphat  of  lime* 
almoft  all  other  earthy  falts  having  a  very  fen  Able 
tafte.  Spirits  of  wine,  which  will  precipitate  every 
fait  with  the  fulphuric  acid  out  of  the  water  in  which 
it  is  diffolved,  if  fufficiently  concentrated,  po'ffeffes 
this  power  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  fuiphat  of 
lime*;  for,  as  Kirwan  obferves,  it  will  immediately 
precipitate  one  grain  of  this  earthy  fait  out  of  100G 
grains,  or  about  two  ounces  of  water;  and,  therefore, 
this  is  a  teft;  of  conftderable  delicacy. 

Muriat  of  lime  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
fprings,  efpecially  in  the  brine-fpings.  It  is  bitter 
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to  the  tafte,  very  foluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of* 
wine,  and  very  deliquefcent.  Muriat  of  lime  is  not 
difcoverable  with  certainty  by  any  lingle  tell. 

In  all  the  falts  with  the  bafis  of  lime,  this  earth  is 
precipitable  from  any  combination  by  the  oxalic 
acid ,  or  acid  of  fugar.  This  acid  unites  with  the 
lime,  and  forms  a  compound,  which  being  nearly  in- 
foluble  in  water,  fails  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor ; 
and  by  collecting,  drying,  and  weighing  this  precipi¬ 
tate,  the  weight  of  the  pure  lime  may  be  inferred. 
Lime  is  not  precipitated  from  its  acid  folutions  by 
pure  ammonia,  which  is  an  important  circumftance  in 
analyfis,  as  it  is  thereby  diftinguilhable  from  magnefia 
and  aluminous  earth,  which  are  both  feparated  from 
their  acids  by  cauftic  volatile  alkali.  But  the  mild  or 
carbonated  ammonia  will  decompofe  all  the  earthy 
falts  by  double  affinity,  the  alkali  uniting  with  the 
acid  of  the  earthy  fait,  and  the  carbonic  acid  with  its 
earth ;  and  as  the  cauftic  ammonia  is  highly  difpofed 
,to  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  when  ufed  as  a 
re-agent  it  fhould  be  mixed  in  a  phial  with  the  folu- 
tion  to  be  examined,  and  clofely  corked. 

Magnesian  Salts.  Magnefia  is  found  in  va¬ 
rious  waters,  and  united  with  the  fame  acids  as  lime. 
It  diffolves,  in  the  mild  ftate,  in  three  hundred  times 
its  weight  of  water.  Carbonated  magnefia  produces 
the  fame  change  upon  Brazil  wood  and  fyrup  of  vio¬ 
lets  as  carbonated  lime. 

Sulpha  t  of  magnefia ,  Epfornfalt ,  or  bitter  purging 
fait ,  is  not  difcoverable  by  any  lingle  teft.  Lime- 
water  will  diftinguilh  it  from  Jidphat  of  foda ,  or 
Glauber's  falty  with  which  it  is  very  commonly  found 
united,  by  decompofing  the  fulphat  of  magnefia,  but 
not  the  fulphat  of  foda. 

Muriat  of  magnefia  is  particularly  contained  in 
fea-water,  and  is  not  difcoverable  by  any  fingle  teft. 
In  all  the  magnefian  falts,  this  earth  is  precipitated  by 
cauftic  ammonia,  and  thus  diftinguilhed  from  lime. 
;  '  it 
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It  differs  from  aluminous  earth,  in  the  readinefs  with 
which  this  decompofition  takes  place,  as  well  as  in 
the  eafe  with  which  the  magnefian  precipitate  is  fa¬ 
llible  in  cold  dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

Aluminous  Salts.  Thefe  are  but  rarely  found 
in  any  mineral  water.  The  fulphat  of  aluminc ,  or 
common  alum,  the  one  which  chiefly  occurs,  poffeffes 
naturally  an  excefs  of  acid ;  and,  therefore,  it  fhews 
with  different  re-agents  the  fame  appearances  as  an 
imcombined  acid. 

A  lkalies.  Of  the  three  alkalies  there  is  but 
one,  the  mineral,  which  is  at  all  abundant  in  mineral 
waters,  either  in  combination  with  a  Axed  acid,  or 
with  the  carbonic.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  cafe  that  it 
fhews  alkaline  properties  to  the  tafle,  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  re-agents.  The  alkalies,  both  pure  and  car¬ 
bonated,  will  turn  fyrup  of  violets  green,  and  Brazil 
wood  purple,  in  wdiich  properties  they  are  imitated  by 
the  carbonats  of  lime  and  magnefla :  but  the  diftin- 
guifhing  tefr  of  an  alkali,  is,  to  turn  the  yellow  of 
turmeric  to  an  orange  or  brick-red,  which  the  carbo¬ 
nated  earths  will  not  do. 

The  carbonat  of  ammoniac ,  or  mild  volatile  alkali, 
is  met  with  in  a  few  fprings  only,  and  is  fufpefled  to 
proceed  from  fame  decompofed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  difcovered,  unlefs  in  very  minute  quan¬ 
tity,  by  its  precipitating  a  folution  of  fulphat  of  cop^ 
per,  and  re-diffolving  the  oxyd  of  copper  into  a  blue 
liquor. 

Alkaline  Neutral  Salts.  There  are  only 
two  of  thefe  that  require  notice  here,  as  found  in 
mineral  waters  ;  viz.  the  fulphat  of  focia ,  or  Glauber's 
Jalt ,  and  muriat  of  joda ,  or  common  fait.  Thefe  are 
commonly  diflinguilhable  by  the  form  of  their  cryftals, 
but  not  by  any  Angle  teft. 
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Iron.  This  metal  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  moll 
frequently  met  with  in  mineral  waters,  and  the  moft 
readily  detefted,  even  in  very  minute  quantities.  The 
waters  containing  this  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
inky  take.  There  are  two  folutions  of  iron  which  .are 
met  with  in  mineral  waters ;  that  in  the  carbonic, 
and  that  in  the  fulphuric  acid :  forne times  the  fame 
water  holds  both  in  folution. 

The  carbonic  acid  only  aCts  on  iron  in  the  reguline 
Hate,  or  when  fo  flightly  oxydated  as  to  be  Hill  mag- 
iieticak  The  carbonated  chalybeates  are  in  general 
perfectly  clear  when  frefli  from  the  fpring ;  but  the 
affinity  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  fo  fmail,  that  they  foon 
grow  turbid  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  gradually 
depofit  a  fine  ochre,  carbonated  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
partly  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  in  which 
the  water  is  contained,  and  partly  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face  in  the  form  of  a  fine  iridefcent  pellicle.  The 
water  is  by  this  means  entirely  treed  from  every  parti¬ 
cle  of  iron,  and  will  no  longer  indicate  this  metal  by 
the  moft  delicate  tel Is.  This  feparation  likewife  oc¬ 
curs,  if  the  frefin  water  be  kept  in  a  bottle  only  half 
full,  or  cajelefsly  corked.  The  walls  of  every  cha¬ 
lybeate  well,  and  the  channels  through  which  the 
water  flows,  are  alfo  lined  with  the  fame  oxyd,  form¬ 
ing  a  very  good  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  fpring. 
The  ochre,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be  compofed 
of  iron,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  An  artifi¬ 
cial  folution  of  iron  in  carbonic  acid  (firft  noticed  by 
Mr,  Lane ,  and  which  cleared  up  every  doubt  on  this 
fubjeft)  may  be  very  readily  made,  by  agitating,  for  a 
few  minutes,  iron  wire  or  filings  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
water  faturated  with  this  acid  gas  ;  and  this  folution  is 
a  perfect  imitation  of  moft  of  the  Ample  natural  chaly¬ 
beates.  Cauftic  alkalies  feparate  the  iron  entirely, 
but  the  aerated  alkalies  re-diffolve  a  part  of  the  preci¬ 
pitated  oxyd,  as  Bergman  obferves ;  and  this  exiftence 
of  carbonated  iron  and  carbonated  alkali  in  the  fame 
water  are  not  incompatible.  The  carbonated  chaly¬ 
beates 
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beates  are  by  far  the  moil  frequent,  and  the  iron  is 
readily  difcovered  by  the  tells  of  gall-nuts  in  any  form, 
and  by  the  pruffiated  lime,  or  alkalies. 

The  fulphat  of  iron  is  not  very  unfrequent  in  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  though  much  lefs  common  than  the  laft 
mentioned  chalybeate.  The  folution  of  this  fait  ac¬ 
quires  oxygen  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere ;  and 
the  oxyd  by  this  means  becoming  infallible,  is  preci¬ 
pitated  in  the  form  of  a  brown  ochre.  The  prefence 
of  the  fulphat  of  iron  in  any  water  is  detected  by  its 
affording  a  purple  or  black  precipitate  with  any  folu¬ 
tion,  either  watery  or  fpirituous,  of  the  gall-nut,  or 
any  other  vegetable  aftringent.  Alkalies  or  lime, 
united  with  the  acid  of  Prullian  blue,  are  like  wife 
very  delicate  tells  of  iron,  by  affording  a  blue  precipi¬ 
tate  when  any  afcertainable  quantity  of  this  metal  is 
prefent. 

Copper.  This  metal  is  found  in  combination, 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  in  fprings  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  mines  ;  but  they  are  of  no  importance  in  a  me¬ 
dical  point  of  view.  The  copper  is  indicated  by  form¬ 
ing  a  cupreous  cruft  on  a  piece  of  bright-polifhed 
iron  that  has  been  immerfed  for  fame  time  in  the 
water;  or  by  receiving  a  beautiful  blue  purple  colour 
from  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Bitumens  have  been  fuppofed,  but  erroneoufly,  to 
enter  into  the  compolition  of  fome  mineral  waters. 

Siliceous  earth  is  fometimes  found  in  mineral  waters, 
and  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  treating  the  refiduam  with  water  and  dif¬ 
ferent  acids,  till  every  thing  is  taken  up  that  is  fo- 
luble.  What  remains  is  ftlex,  which  is  diftinguiflied 
by  fuftng  on  the  blow-pipe  with  carbonated  foda  into 
a  perfect  glafs.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  a  medical  view. 

Having  thus  fpoken  of  the  ufual  fubftances  contain¬ 
ed  in  mineral  waters,  and  the  means  of  detecting 
;  ..  them. 
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them,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  particular 
waters,  not  mineral,  in  common  ufe  ;  as  diflilled,  rain, 
ice  and  fnow,  fpring,  river,  and  ftagnant  waters. — 
With  refpeCt  to  the  liar  chiefs  of  water,  arifmg  from 
the  prefence  of  earthy  falts,  fimple  boiling  will  foften 
thofe  whofe  hardnefs  conflds  in  mere  carbonated 
earths,  efpecially  the  calcareous.  This,  however,  will 
not  remove  felenite,  which  requires,  for  its  feparatioi^ 
to  be  decompofed  by  an  alkali. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  treats  of  particular 
mineral  waters,  noticing  the  mod;  celebrated  fprings 
of  our  own  country,  and  thofe  the  waters  of  which  are 
imported  from  foreign  parts.  The  order  followed  is 
that  of  the  degree  of  foreign  impregnation,  beginning 
with  the  mod  Ample,  and  ending  with  the  mod;  com¬ 
pounded  .  The  firffc  noticed  is  the  Malvern  w^ater,  which 
Sands  at  the  head  of  the  remarkably  pure  natural  fprings. 

The  Malvern  water  does  not  differ  in  tade  from 
pure  good  foft  water.  The  foreign  matter  it  contains 
is  lefs  than  than  that  of  any  fpring  water  which  we 
ufe,  fcarcely  exceeding,  on  the  average,  one  grain  in 
the  gallon.  The  contents,  as  afeertained  by  analyfis, 
are  fome  carbonic  acid,  in  an  uncombined  date,  ca¬ 
pable  of  afting  on  iron,  and  of  giving  a  little  tade  to 
the  water,  but  the  exaCt  quantity  of  which  has  not 
been  afeertained  ;  a  very  fmall  portion  of  earth,  either 
lime  or  magnefia,  united  with  the  carbonic  and  marine 
acids ;  and,  perhaps,  a  little  neutral  alkaline  fait. 

Th  is  water  is  in  much  edeem  as  an  external  appli¬ 
cation  in  fcrophulous  fores,  ophthalmia,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Internally,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful.in  painful 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended  with 
purulent,  bloody,  or  fetid  urine  ;  in  heCtic  fever  from 
ulcerated  lungs  ;  and  in  fidulas  of  long  danding.  The 
fenfible  effefts  of  this  water  are,  fometimes,  flight  nau- 
fea,  fome  degree  of  clrowfinefs  at  times,  vertigo,  or  flight 
pain  in  the  head.  Its  action  on  the  bowels  is  uncertain, 
though  it  decidedly  increafes  the  urinary  difeharge. 
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The  Brijlol  Hot-well  fpring  is  another  inftanee  of 
a  remarkably  pure  water.  It  fparkles  much  when 
poured  into  a  glafs.  Its  temperature  does  not  exceed, 
on  an  average,  74°;  and  this  does  not  fenfibly  vary  in 
winter  or  fummer.  It  (hews  the  following  appear¬ 
ances  with  the  feveral  re-agents : 

The  blue  fyrup  of  violets  is  (lightly  changed  to  a 
green,  (hewing  the  prefence  of  an  uncombined  al¬ 
kali,  or  elfe  an  aerated  earth. 

The  yellow  of  turmeric  is  not  altered,  (hewing, 
therefore,  the  abfence  of  an  alkali ;  and,  by  direct  in¬ 
ference,  that  the  change  on  the  preceding  left  was 
produced  by  an  aerated  earth. 

The  red  of  Brazil  wood,  and  the  blue  purple  of 
litmus,  are  fcarcely  changed  by  the  water,  indicating 
that  the  carbonated  earth  is  in  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  fixed  and  volatile  carbonated  alkalies  produce 
a  white  precipitate,  by  decompoling  fome  earthy  fait 
diffolved  in  the  water. 

Pruffian  alkali  and  tinfture  ofgallsoccafionno  change, 
(hewing  thereby  the  abfence  of  any  kind  of  metallic  fait. 

The  prefence  of  carbonic  acid  is  detected,  by  cauf- 
ing  an  immediate  milkinefs  and  white  precipitat# 
when  lime-water  i^  added. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  acid  of  fugar,  added 
to  this  water,  indicates  the  prefence  of  lime ;  muriat 
of  barytes  difcovers  fuiphuric  acid;  and  nitrate  of 
filver  exhibits  the  muriatic  acid. 

Nothing  of  a  fulphureous  nature  appears  by  the 
delicate  teft  of  acetite  of  lead. 

A  further  analyfis  of  Briftol  water,  by  (low  evapo¬ 
ration  to  drynefs,  gave  to  Dr.  Car'rick  the  following 
contents  in  the  wine  gallon. 


Of  Muriated  Magnesia 
Muriatecf  Soda  . . . 
Sulphated  Soda  . . . 

Selenite  . . 

Carbonated  Lime.  . 


7.25 

4.00 

11.25 

11.75 

13.50 


47.75 


Total,  47 1  grains  of  solid  contents. 
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During  the  evaporation,  33  cubic  inches  of  air  were 
expelled,  which,  when  colledted  in  its  proper  veffels, 
and  fubjedted  to  examination,  were  found  to  coniift 
of  30  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  3  inches  of 
common  air. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  Winchefter  gallon  (of 
23 1  cubic  inches)  of  Briftol  Hot-well  water  contains 
only  47-J  grains  of  folid  contents,  of  which  rather  lefs 
than  half  are  neutral  falts  with  the  balls  of  foda,.  and 
the  remainder  are  calcareous  falts ;  but  that  it  alfo 
holds  in  folution  about  \  to  \  of  its  bulk  of  a  gas, 
which  is  chiefly  carbonic  acid. 

The  Briftol  water,  therefore,  differs  only  from  com¬ 
mon  fprings  in  containing  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  this  quantity  is  very 'fmall,  compared  with  many 
other  mineral  waters.  Its  fenfible  effedts  probably  do 
not  vary  from  thofe  of  common  water  of  an  equal 
purity,  and  its  medicinal  ones  appear  to  be  very  equi¬ 
vocal,  even  in  pulmonary  confumption,  wThere  it  is 
chiefly  celebrated.  The  author,  however,  fuppofes  it 
may  tend  to  alleviate  the  moft  harraffing  fymptoms 
of  hedtic  fever. 

s  The  waters  of  Matlock  and  Buxton  belong  like- 
wife  to  the  clafs  of  pure  waters,  and  require  only  a 
brief  notice  here.  The  former  contains  both  cold 
and  tepid  fprings,  but  the  temperature  of  the  tepid 
does  not  exceed  66°,  and  is  thus  the  loweft  in  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Englifli  thermal  waters.  It  does  not 
appear  to  contain  an  excefs  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  temperature  of  Buxton  water  is  about  S2a, 
and  may  therefore  be  called  a  warm  fpring,  though 
flight Jy  fo.  In  fenfible  properties  it  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  common  fpring  water  heated  to  the 
fame  temperature.  It  differs  in  chemical  properties 
only  by  holding  in  folution  a  fmall  quantity  of  azotic 
gas.  Buxton  water  is  much  efteemed  as  a  bath  in  > 
thofe  cafes  in  which  a  lofs  of  action,  and  fometimes 
even  of  perfect  fenfation,  has  come  on  particular 
limbs,  owing  to  long-continued  or  violent  -inflam¬ 
mation. 
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mation,  or  external  injury,  where  the  firft  increafe  of 
adlion  is  pad.  In  chronic  rheumatifm  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  efficacious.  Internally  taken,  this  water  is  faid 
to  be  ufeful  in  indigeflion  arifmg  from  intemperance, 
and  in  calculous  affections  of  the  urinary  paffages. 

The  Bath  waters  are  next  noticed,  and  that  at  com 
fiderable  length.  Thefe  waters  are  of  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  any  in  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  are 
the  only  natural  waters  we  poffefs  that  are  at  all  hot 
to  the  touch;  all  the  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a 
heat  below  the  animal  temperature,  and  only  deferr¬ 
ing  that  appellation  from  being  invariably  warmer 
than  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  common 
fprings.  The  heat  of  the  Bath  waters  at  the  pumps 
varies  from  116°  to  112°. 

•  The  foreign  contents  of  thefe  waters  are  by  no 
means  remarkable.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of 
calcareous  falts,  which  render  them  hard,  and  unfit  for 
domeftic  purpofes.  They  hold  in  folution  but  little, 
if  any,  neutral  alkaline  falts:  are  in  a  very  flight  de¬ 
gree  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid ;  in  a  ftill  (light¬ 
er  with  iron,  and  that  only  when  hot  from  the  fpnng, 
the  carbonic  acid  foon  flying  off,  and  the  iron  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  ochre.  They  like  wife  hold  in 
folution  a  frnall  portion  of  filiceous  earth. 

There  are  few  of  the  natural  waters.  Dr.  Saunders 
obferves,  in  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  feparate  the  ef~ 
fedls  of  the  mere  liquid,  joined  to  temperature,  from 
thofe  of  the  foreign  contents,  that  are  found  in  the 
freffi  drawn  water.  Indeed,  this  is  in  fome  degree  fin- 
poffible,  becaufe  the  increafed  heat  appears  to  give 
an  activity  and  power  to  fub (lances  fo  minute  in  quan¬ 
tity,  that  they  would  probably  pafs  inadlive  through 
the  circulation,  were  they  taken  cold.  That  much 
of  the  effedl  of  Bath  water  is  merely  owing  to  its 
warmth  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  there  may  be 
fome  conftitutions,  to  whom  this  is  the  only  cffedr, 
well  as  fome  difeafes,  which  never  require  more 

than 
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than  this  fimple  remedy;  but  there  are  other  habits, 
and  efpecially  the  delicate  and  irritable,  who  feel 
ftrongly  the  peculiar  compofition  of  this  water,  and 
with  thefe  it  requires  fometimes  confiderable  precau¬ 
tion  in  its  ufc. 

The  Bath  water,  when  drank  frefh  from  the  fpring, 
has,  in  moft  perfons,  the  effeft  of  raifing,  and  rather 
accelerating  the  pulfe,  increafmg  the  heat,  and  excit¬ 
ing  the  fenfations.  When  the  waters  are  likely  to 
prove  beneficial,  they  excite,  on  being  firft  taken,  a 
pleafing  glow  in  the  ftomach,  to  which  foon  fucceed 
an  increafe  of  appetite  and  fpirits,  and  a  rapid  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  kidnies.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  occafion  head-ache,  third,  and  drynefs  of  the 
tongue,  when  they  fit  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  and  pro¬ 
duce  ficknefs,  and  do  not  pafs  off*  by  urine  or  per¬ 
foration,  their  operation  is  unfavourable,  and  their 
further  employment  is  not  to  be  advifed. 

One  of  the  moft  important  ufes,  however,  of  the 
Bath  water,  is,  its  external  application;  but  its  effects 
here  do  not  appear  to  the  author  to  differ  in  any  re- 
fpeft  from  thofe  of  common  water,  heated  to  the 
fame  temperature,  and  fimilarly  applied.  Amongft 
the  principal  diforders  relieved  by  Bath  water  is 
chlorofis :  the  languor  of  circulation  and  obftrudlion 
of  the  natural  evacuations,  which  conftitute  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  this  troublefome  complaint,  are  much 
relieved  by  its  ufe  as  a  warm  bath. 

The  Bath  water  is  likewife  adapted  to  thofe  bili¬ 
ous  difeafes,  brought  on  by  a  reftdence  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates;  to  jaundice  ariftng  from  a  fimple  obftrudtion  of 
the  gall-du&s ;  to  anomalous  gout,  rheurnatifm,  and 
paralyfis  of  the  limbs,  from  different  caufes ;  and  to 
hypochondriafis,  and  various  cutaneous  complaints. 

The  author  proceeds  now  to  treat  of  what  he  terms 
Simple  Saline  waters,  or  fuch  as  differ  from  common 
water  only  in  being  impregnated,  more  or  lefs  ftrong¬ 
ly,  with  fame  neutral  fait  with  either  an  alkaline  or 
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earthy  bafis,  that  renders  it  purgative,  when  taken 
in  fuch  a  dofe  as  the  ftomach  can  bear,  without  being 
much  incommoded  by  the  mere  bulk  of  liquid.  Thefe 
ufually  contain  feveral  falts*  and  are  moftly  cold,  but 
fometimes  warm.  Under  this  head  are  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  following :  Sedlitz,  or  Seydfchutz  water  ;  Epfom , 
and  many  flmilar  fprings  near  this  metropolis  ;  as  thofe 
of  Acton ,  Kilb urne ,  B a g n igg e- w ells,  and  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  or  St.  George's  Spa ;  Sea  water ,  and  Seltzer 
water but  the  particulars  of  thefe  we  muft  defer  to 
a  future  Number. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  XXXIX.  A  Se?  des  of  Engravings ,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  Explanations  $  which  are  intended  to  illuf 
irate  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  fome  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  Fafciculus  the 
Second^  price  12s.;  Fafciculus  the  Third,  price 
14s.;  and  Fafciculus  the  Fourth,  price  14s.  By 
Matthew  Bail  lie,  M.D.  Sic  *  Sic,  London^ 
1799-1800.  Johnson. 

THE  firfh  Fafciculus  of  this  Ingenious  and  ufeful 
work  was  noticed  in  the  fixth  volume  of  our 
Review.  The  fecorid  comprehends  the  chief  morbid 
appearances  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  parts  intimately 
connefted  with  them.  In  the  third  part,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  morbid  appearances  of  the  pharynx*  the  cefo- 
phagus,  and  ftomach,  are  pointed  out. 

The  fourth  Fafciculus  comprehends  the  chieFmor- 
bid  appearances  of  the  fmall  and  great  inteflines,  arid 
contains  nine  plates.  In  the  flrft  are  exhibited  the 
various  effects  of  inflammation  upon  the  outer  furface 
of  the  inteflines,  as  adhefion,  and  the  exfudation  of  coa¬ 
gulating  lymph  :  it  exhibits*  alfo,  fome  fmall  fcrophu- 
lous  maffes  upon  the  outer  furface  of  the  inteflines. 
The  fecond  plate  exhibits  the  different  appearances 
VOL.  vile  X  '  of 
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of  ulcers  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines ; 
whslfi  the  following  one  points  out  the  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances  obfervable  in  the  great  inteftines  of  perfons 
who  have  been  carried  off  by  that  fatal  fpecies  of  dy- 
fenterv  which  frequently  prevails  in  camps. 

In  the  fourth  plate  are  reprefented  the  changes  of 
ilru&ure  belonging  to  fchirrus  and  cancer  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  :  in  the  fifth,  thofe  which  take  place  in  JiJiula  in 
a?iof  and  piles.  The  fixth  reprefents  a  cafe  of  intus - 
fiifceptio  in  the  jejunum  ;  another  of  polypus,  which 
had  grown  in  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  an 
inftance  of  a  membranous  procefs,  which  had  grown 
from  original  malformation  in  the  cavity  of  the  jejunum, 
and  which  refembled  in  its  fliape  a  ring,  or  the  valve 
of  the  pylorus. 

The  feventh  plate  illufirates  fome  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  circumftances  relating  to  Hernia.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  fame  fubjeft  is  continued,  and  two  un¬ 
common  fpecies  of  hernia  are  reprefented ;  viz.  the 
hernia  congenita,  and  the  diaphragmatic  hernia,  or 
that  where,  from  original  malformation,  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  are  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  an  inftance  of  which  was  quoted  from  Dr.  Clarke , 
in  our  laft  Number. 

The  laft  plate  in  the  prefent  colleftion  contains  a 
reprefentation  of  the  different  fpecies  of  worms  which 
are  bred  in  the  human  inteftines ;  viz.  the  lumbricus 
teres ,  ajcafis,  triclniris ,  taenia  folium,  and  taenia  lata . 


Art".  XL.  J.  Van  Heekeren,  M.D .  De  Ofteo - 
genefi  Prceter naturali.  Cum  Tabula  JEne a.  Quarto, 
125  pages,  price  Leyden,  1798.  Import¬ 

ed  by  T.  Boose  y.  London,  1800. 

IN  this  ingenious  Differtation,  written  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  graduation,  the  author  fets  out  with  (hew¬ 
ing,  that  the  hard,  and  apparently  inorganic,  fubftance 
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of  bone,  is  endued  with  a  fi:ru£ture  analogous  to 
that  of  the  foft  parts  of  the  body*  with  fimilar  powers 
of  circulation,  growth,  and  regeneration ;  powers  which 
are  frequently  in  excefs,  occafioning  induration,  tu¬ 
mour,  and  callus,  all  of  which  are  treated  of  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  with  confiderable  ability. 

The  curious  fa6t,  refpe&ing  induration  or  increafed 
folidity  in  bones,  that  this  change  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  whilft  the  fpongy  ones,  as  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  the  fpongy  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  become  cafed  or  incrufted,  but  never  indurat¬ 
ed,  is  endeavoured  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  greater 
proportional  fupply  of  abforbent  veflels  in  thefe  lafi:* 
or  from  their  greater  aftion.  Hence,  too,  ulceration 
more  readily  takes  place  in  the  fpongy  bones,  than 
in  thofe  of  a  more  compact  flrufture. 

With  refpeft  to  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  callus* 
the  author  obferves,  that  this  takes  place  much  lefs 
frequently  than  is  commonly  fuppofed ;  but  he  al¬ 
lows  that  it  may  occafionally  occur  in  cafes  where 
Nature  is  difturbed  in  the  progrefs  of  her  work  by  un- 
nfual  irritation.  Callus,  likewife,  may  be  too  fparing- 
ly  generated,  where  the  powers  of  reproduction  are 
deficient  from  any  caufe  :  but  in  neither  cafe  does  he 
fuppofe  the  efforts  of  Art  to  be  of  any  avail,  unlefs  by 
the  removal  of  the  general  or  topical  difeafe  which 
occafions  the  luxuriancy  or  defeCL 

The  ftru&ure  and  growth  of  cartilage  are  after* 
wards  explained,  and  its  induration  and  conversion 
into  bone,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  effect  of 
age  or  difeafe.  The  fame  change,  alfo,  the  author 
obferves,  very  frequently  takes  place  in  membranous 
parts,  as  in  the  containing  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  other  organs;  in  the  coats  of  arteries  and  veins; 
and  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  itfelf,  particularly  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  refpefl;  to  offifications  in 
membranous  parts,  the  author  obferves,  that  the  dif- 

X  2  politico. 
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pofition  to  this  is  favoured  by  age,  or  that  condition  of 
the  fyllem  which  difpofes  to  indurations  in  general; 
and  that  the  veflels  of  membranes,  in  fuch  a  Hate,  ac¬ 
quire  a  condition  analogous  to  thofe  of  bone.  This 
change  does  not,  however,  take  place  at  once,  but  by 
flow  degrees ;  the  part  about  to  offify  firft  becoming 
hard,  by  the  depolition  of  a  cartilaginous  matter, 
which  is  again  abforbed,  and,  at  length,  bone  is  depo- 
flted.  Nature  here,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  follows 
fixed  laws,  always  afting  in  a  certain  and  determinate 
mode. 

A  well-engraved  Table  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  work. 

11  PH  H  «Tf"m  H^Tfl  11 1 1 PTH’""**' 

....  ■■■■  i,,i— .  . .  ■  ..  . . 
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Art.  XLI.  Refear ches,  Chemical  and  Philcfo - 

phical ;  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide ,  or  De- 
phlogiflicated  Nitrous  Air>  and  its  Refpiration.  By 
Humphry  Davy,  Superintendent  of  the  Medical 
Pneumatic  Inftitution .  0£lavo,  580  pages,  price 
IQs.  London,  1800.  Johnson. 

THE  very  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the 
refpiration  of  the  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air 
or  nitrous  oxide,  as  it  will  now  be  termed,  as  related 
in  Dr.  Beddoes’.?  c  Notice  of  Obf emotions ,  8 fc.’* *  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  fubjeft  of  much  curiofity,  and  one  that  pro- 
rnifed  important  refults  in  its  inveftigation.  In  the 
work  before  us,  Mr.  Davy  has  bellowed  uncommon 
pains  on  the  inquiry  into  its  chemical  hiltory  and  pro- 
duflion,  as  well  as  its  eflFefts  on  the  human  body  by 
refpiration.  The  experiments  here  detailed  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  more  attention,  as  the  ingenious  author 
feems  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  to  have  cautioufiy 
guarded  again!!,  every  circumltance,  however  minute, 
which  tended  in  any  way  to  influence  the  refult.  By 

'  /  -7 

*  An  Account  of  this  work  was  given  in  our  laft  val.  page  454. 

•  •  .  extend- 
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extending  his  refearches  to  the  different  fubftances  con¬ 
nected  with  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas, 
and  ammoniac,  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  the 
want  of  coincidence  in  various  writers  who  have  treat- 
ed  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  has  given  a  tolerably  clear  hif- 
tory  of  the  combinations  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene 
(azote). 

The  firft  Refearch  relates  to  the  analyfis  of  nitrous 
gas  and  nitrous  acid,  and  to  the  production  of  nitrous 
oxide.  In  this  he  has,  for  the  molt  part,  repeated  the 
experiments  of  other  chemifts,  but  has  been  enabled, 
by  clofe  attention,  and  the  aid  of  improved  apparatus, 
to  make  more  minute  obfervations  concerning  pheno^ 
mena,  and  fometimes  to  draw  different  conclufions. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  compofition  of  nitrous  acid,  it 
appears,  from  the  experiments  made  to  determine 
this,  1 .  That  100  cubic  inches,  fuch  as  exifts  in  the 
aeriform  flate,  faturated  with  oxygene,  at  temper¬ 
ature  55°,  and  atmofpheric  preffure  30.1,  weigh  75.17 
grains. — 2.  That  100  grains  of  it  are  compofed  of 
68.06  nitrous  gas,  and  31.94  oxygene,  or  of  29.9  ni¬ 
trogene,  and  70.1  oxygene. — 3.  That  100  grains  of 
pale  green  folution  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  of  fpe- 
cific  gravity  1.301,  is  compofed  of  50.62  water,  and 
49.38  acid  of  the  above  competition.— -4.  The  fame 
quantity  of  the  deep  yellow  acid  are  compofed  of  91.9 
nitrous  acid,  and  8,1  of  water. — 5,  100  grains  of  pale 
nitric  acid  confiit  of  91 .55  true  acid,  and  8.45  of  water. 

The  following  Table  fhews  the  proportions  of  oxy-* 
gene  and  nitrogene  in  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 


100  Parts. 

’  Oxgene. 

Nitrogene 

[Nitrogene 

Oxygene. 

Nitric  acid  . . . 

70.50 

29-50 

. 

£ 

1 

2.389 

Bright  yellow  nitrous  . 

.70.10 

29.90 

O 

1 

2.344 

Orange  coloured  .... 

Contain 

_ _ 

69.63 

30.3  7 

£ 

£0 
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2.2  92 

Dark  green  . . . . . 

69.0s 

L. 

30,92 

Proportion 

1 

2,230 
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An  obfervation  is  made,  by  a  friend  of  the  author’s, 
Mr.  James  Thompfon refpefting  the  compofition  of 
nitrous  acid,  which  deferves  notice  ;  which  is,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  diftindt  and  lefs  oxy* 
genated  date  of  acid,  but  firnply  as  nitric  or  pale 
acid,  holding  in  folution,  that  is,  loofely  combined 
with,  nitrous  gas ,  and  that  the  falts  called  nitrites  are 
in  reality  ternary  combinations,  fimilar  to  the  triple 
compounds  compofed  of  fulphuric  acid,  metallic 
oxides,  and  nitrous  gas.  In  proportion  as  the  nitric 
acid  abforbs  nitrous  gas,  it  changes  colour,  becoming, 
firft,  ftraw-coloured,  then  pale  yellow,  and,  laftly, 
bright  yellow :  itlofes  in  fpecific  gravity  during  this 
procefs,  In  proportion,  too,  as  the  nitrous  acids  com 
tain  more  nitrous  gas,  fo  in  proportion  do  they  more 
readily  give  it  out.  From  the  blue-green  acid  it  is 
liberated  fiowly  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  and  from 
the  green,  likewife,  on  agitation.  The  orange-colour-* 
ed  and  yellow  acids  do  not  require  a  heat  above  200° 
to  free  them  entirely  of  their  nitrous  gas ;  and  all  the 
coloured  acids,  when  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  ab- 
forb  oxygene,  and  become,  by  degrees,  pale,  Sup^ 
pofing  this  theory,  therefore,  to  be  well  founded, 
there  is  no  diftindt  acid  to  which  the  term  nitrous  acid 
ought  to  be  applied,  lince  this  is  merely  an  union  of 
nitrous  gas  with  the  nitric  acid. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  this  Refearch  contains  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations  on  the  compofition  of 
ammoniac ,  and  on  its  combinations  with  water  and 
nitric  acid..  On  a  comparifon  of  the  experiments  of 
Berth ollety  Priejiley ,  and  others,  with  thofe  of  the 
author,  it  appears,  that  100  grains  of  ammoniac  are 
compofed  of  about  80  nitrogene,  and  20  hydrogene. 
The  union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  ammonia,  forming 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  is  the  fait  from  which  the  nitrous 
oxide  is  immediately  and  moft  advantageoufly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  preparation  of  this  forms  the  fubjedt  of 
the  following  divifion* 


Nitrate 
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Nitrate  of  ammoniac  exifts  in  two  different  forms, 
the  difference  arifmg  from  the  quantities  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  them:  the  prifmatic  nitrate  of  ammoniac, 
containing  its  full  quantity  of  water  of  cryflallization ; 
and  the  compatt  nitrate,  either  amorphous,  or  com* 
pofed  of  delicately-needled  cryftals,  containing  but 
little  more  water  than  exifts  in  nitric  acid  and  ammo¬ 
niac. 

The  decompofition  of  nitrate  of  ammoniac  has  been 
faid  to  take  place  at  different  temperatures  by  different 
chemifts.  From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by 
the  author,  it  appears,  that 

1ft.  Compact,  or  dry,  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  under* 
goes  little  or  no  change  at  temperatures  below  260°. 

2dly  At  temperatures  between  275°  and  300°,  it 
flowly  fublimes;  without  decompofition,  or  without 
becoming  fluid. 

3dly.  At  320°  it  becomes  fluid,  decompofes,  and 
ftillflowly  fublimesj  it  neither  affuming,  or  continuing 
in,  the  fluid  ftate,  without  decompofition. 

4thly.  At  temperatures  between  340°  and  480°,  it 
decompofes  rapidly. 

Sthly.  The  prifmatic  and  fibrous  nitrates  of  am<* 
moniac  become  fluid  at  temperatures  below  300°, 
and  undergo  ebullition  at  temperatures  between  360° 
and  400°,  without  decompofition. 

6thly.  They  are  capable  of  being  heated  to  430° 
without  decompofition,  or  fubiimation,  till  a  certain 
quantity  of  their  water  is  evaporated. 

Tthly.  At  temperatures  above  450°  they  undergo 
decompofition,  without  previoufly  lofmg  their  water  of 
cryflallization. 

The  production  of  refpirable  nitrous  oxide  was  thus 
effected:  200  grains  of  compaft  nitrate  of  ammoniac 
were  introduced  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  decompofed 
flowly  by  the  heat  of  a  fpirit  lamp,  fo  that  the  heat 
employed  did  not  exceed  440°.  The  firft  portions  of 
the  gas  that  came  over  were  rejected,  and  the  laft  re* 
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ceived  in  jars  containing  mercury.  No  luminous 
appearance  was  perceived  in  the  retort  during  the 
procefs,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  fait  was  refolved 
into  fluid  and  gas.  The  fluid  had  a  faint  acid  tafte, 
and  contained  fome  undecompounded  nitrate.  The 
gas  collected  exhibited  the  following  properties. — 

A  candle  burnt  in  it  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and 
crackling  noife.  Before  its  extinction,  the  white  in¬ 
ner  flame  became  furrounded  with  an  exterior  blue 
one. 

Phofphorus,  introduced  into  it  in  a  date  of  in¬ 
flammation,  burnt  with  infinitely  greater  vividnefs 
than  before. 

Sulphur  introduced  into  it,  when  burning  with  a 
feeble  blue  flame,  was  infiantly  extinguifhed ;  but 
when  in  a  ftate  of  aCtive  inflammation  (that  is,  forming 
fulphuric  acid),  it  burnt  with  a  beautiful  and  vivid 
rofe-coloured  flame. 

Inflamed  charcoal,  deprived  of  hydrogene,  in¬ 
troduced  into  it,  burnt  with  much  greater  vividnefs 
than  in  the  atmofphere. 

To  fome  fine  twifled  iron  wire  a  fmall  piece  of 
cork  was  affixed  •  this  was  inflamed,  and  the  whole 
introduced  into  a  jar  of  the  air.  The  iron  burned 
with  great  vividnefs,  and  threw  o\it  bright  fparks  as 
in  oxygene. 

30  meafures  of  it  expofed  to  water  previoufly  boil¬ 
ed,  was  rapidly  abforbed  ;  when  the  diminution  was 
complete,  rather  more  than  a  meafure  remained. 

Pure  water  faturated  with  it,  gave  it  out  again 
on  ebullition,  and  the  gas  thus  produced  retained  all 
its  former  properties. 

It  was  abforbed  by  red  cabbage  juice ;  but  no 
alteration  of  colour  took  place. 

Its  take  was  diftinCtly  fweet,  and  its  odour  flight, 
but  agreeable. 

It  underwent  no  diminution  when  mingled  with 


oxygene  or  nitrous  gas, 
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The  refidual  gas  that  remained  after  abforption 
by  water,  was  found  to  be  air  previouAy  contained  in 
the  water  which  in  no  cafe  can  be  perfeftly  freed 
from  it  by  ebuflition),  and  liberated  by  the  ftronger  at¬ 
traction  of  that  fluid  for  nitrous  oxide.  In  afcertain- 
ing,  therefore,  the  purity  of  nitrous  oxide  from  its 
abforption  by  water,  corre6fions  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  quantity  of  gas  expelled  from  the  water:  this 
quantity  in  common  water  diftilled  under  mercury 
being  about  ;  in  water  Amply  boiled,  and  ufed 
when  hot,  about  ttt;  and  in  common  fpring  water, 

i-iV 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide  appears  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  atmofpheric  air;  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  weighing  50.1  grains  at  temperature  50°,  and 
atmofpheric  preffure  37.  One  hundred  grains  of  nitrous 
oxide  were  found  to  confift  of  about  37  oxygene,  and  63 
nitrogene  ;  exifting  in  a  much  more  condenfed  ftate  than 
when  in  their  Ample  forms.  When  nitrate  of  ammoniac 
is  decompofed  at  high  temperatures,  as  of  600°,  and 
above,  inftead  of  yielding  nitrous  oxide,  it  is  wholly 
refolved  into  water,  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and 
nitrogene ;  whilft  a  vivid  luminous  appearance  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  author  enters  into  a  very  minute  invefligation 
of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the  fubftances  immediate¬ 
ly  connefted  with  it,  which  is  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  chemical  philofopher :  the  nature  of 
our  undertaking,  however,  requires  us  to  conAne  our- 
felves  to  thofe  parts  which  more  immediately  relate 
to  its  medical  adminiftration.  The  following  re¬ 
marks  occur,  on  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  for 
xefpiration. 

4  When  compact  nitrate  of  ammoniac  is  flowly 
decompofed,  the  nitrous  oxide  produced  is  almoft 
immediately  At  for  refpiration;  but  as  one  part  of  the 
fait  begins  to  decompofe  before  the  other  is  rendered 
fluid,  a  conAderable  lofs  is  produced  by  fublimation. 

4  For 
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c  For  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  nitrous 
oxide,  fibrous  nitrate  of  ammoniac  fhould  be  employ¬ 
ed.  This  fait  undergoes  no  decompofition  till  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  is  evaporated*  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  at  the  commencement  of  that  procefs,  is 
uniformly  heated. 

c  The  gas  produced  from  fibrous  nitrate,  mull  be 
Suffered  to  reft  at  leaft  for  an  hour  after  its  generation. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  generally  fit  for  refpira- 
tion.  If  examined  before,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  a  white  vapour,  which  has  a  difagree- 
able  acidulous  tafte,  and  ftrongly  irritates  the  fauces 
and  lungs.  This  vapour,  moft  probably,  confifis  of 
acid  nitrate  of  ammoniac  and  water,  which  were  dif- 
folved  by  the  gas  at  the  temperature  of  its  production, 
and  afterwards  flowly  precipitated. 

f  It  is  found  in  lefs  quantity  when  compaCt  nitrate 
is  employed,  becaufe  more  fait  is  fublimed  in  this 
procefs,  which  being  rapidly  precipitated,  carries 
with  it  the  acid  and  water. 

5  Whatever  fait  is  employed,  the  laft  portions  of  gas 
produced,  generally  contain  lefs  vapour,  and  may  in 
confequence  be  refpired  fooner  than  the  firft. 

*  The  nitrate  of  ammoniac  fhould  never  be  decom- 
pofed  in  a  metallic  veffel,*  nor  the  gas  produced  fuf- 
rered  to  come  in  contaCf  with  any  metallic  furface  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  the  free  nitric  acid  will  be  decompofi* 
ed,  and,  in  confequence,  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  produced. 

c  The  apparatus  that  has  been  generally  employed 
in  the  medical  pneumatic  inftitution,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide,  confifis 

M.  Of  a  glafs  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  two  or  three 
quarts  orificed  at  the  top,  and  furnifhed  with  a  ground 
ftopper. 

‘2.  Of  a  glafs  tube,  conical,  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  neck  of  the  retort  -a  about  ,4  inches  wide 


6  *  Except  it  t>e  gold  or  plat'ma. 
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in  the  narroweft  part,  4  feet  long,  curved  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  introduction  into  an  air- 
holder,  and  inclofed  by  a  tin  plate  to  preferve  it  from 
injury. 

4  3,  Of  airholders  of  Mr.  Watt's  invention,  filled 
with  water  faturated  with  nitrous  oxide. 

f  4.  Of  a  common  air  furnace,  provided  with  damp¬ 
ers  for  the  regulation  of  the  heat. 

c  The  retort,  after  the  infertion  of  the  fait,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tube,  carefully  luted,  and  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  the  furnace,  on  a  convenient  Hand.  The 
temperature  is  never  fuffered  to  be  above  500°.  After 
the  decompofition  has  proceeded  for  about  a  minute,  fo 
that  the  gas  evolved  from  the  tube  enlarges  the  flame 
of  a  taper,  the  curved  end  is  inferted  into  the  air- 
holder,  and  the  nitrous  oxide  preferved. 

*  The  water  thrown  out  of  the  airholders  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  is  preferved  in 
a  veflel  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  employed  to  fill 
them  again;  for  if  common  water  was  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  every  experiment,  a  great  lofs  of  gas  would  be 
produced  from  abforption. 

c  A  pound  of  fibrous  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  decora- 
pofed  at  a  heat  not  above  500°,  produces  nearly  5 
cubic  feet  of  gas ;  whilft  from  a  pound  of  compact 
nitrate  of  ammoniac,  rarely  more  than  4,25  cubic 
feet  can  be  colleCled. 

£  For  the  production  of  nitrous  oxide  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  20  quarts,  a  mode  Hill  more  Ample 
than  that  I  have  juft  defcribed  may  be  employed. 
The  fait  may  be  decompofed  by  the  heat  of  an 
Argand’s  lamp,  or  a  common  fire,  in  a  tubulated  glafs 
retort,  of  20  or  SO  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  furnifhed 
with  a  long  neck,  curved  at  the  extremity;  and  the 
gas  received  in  fmall  airholders. 

c  Thus,  if  the  pleafurable  effeCfs,  or  medical  proper¬ 
ties,  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  fhould  ever  make  .it.  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  general  requeft,  it  may  be  procured  with 
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much  lefs  time,  labour,  and  expence,*  than  moft  of 
the  luxuries,  or  even  neceffaries,  of  life.* 

The  next  divifion  contains  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  on  the  compofition  of  nitrous  gas,  and  on  its  ab~ 
forption  by  different  bodies.  From  thefe  it  appears, 
that  100  grains  of  nitrous  gas  contain  53.4  of  oxy- 
gene,  and  46.6  nitrogene.  This  gas  is  not  decom- 
pofable  by  pure  water,  as  fuppofed  by  Humboldt ;  the 
diminution  which  takes  place  by  its  being  placed  in 
contaft  with  water,  being  owing  to  a  fimple  folution 
of  it  in  that  fluid.  At  the  temperature  of  212,  ni¬ 
trous  gas  is  incapable  of  remaining  in  combination 
with  water,  but  is  again  difengaged  from  it. 

Divifion  5  relates  to  the  produffion  of  nitrous  oxide 
from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  in  different  modes. 
Nitrous  gas  may  be  converted  into  nitrous  oxide  in 
two  modes. 

Firft,  by  the  fimple  abftra&ion  of  a  portion  of  its 
oxygene,  by  bodies  poffeffing  a  ftrong  affinity  for  that 
principle,  fuch  as  alkaline  fulphites,  muriate  of  tin, 
and  dry  fulphures. 

Second,  by  the  combination  of  a  body  with  a  por¬ 
tion  both  of  its  oxygene  and  nitrogene,  fuch  as  hydro- 
gene,  when  either  in  a  nafcent  form,  or  a  peculiar 
ftate  of  combination.  Each  of  thefe  modes  is  parti¬ 
cularly  treated  of.  The  nitrous  oxide  produced  in 
thefe  ways,  is,  however,  feldom  fufficiently  pure  for 
phyfiological  experiments.  There  are  no  reafons,  the 
author  obferves,  for  fuppofing  that  nitrous  oxide  is 
formed  in  any  of  the  proceffes  of  Nature;  and  the 
nice  equilibrium  of  affinity  by  which  it  is  confiituted, 
forbids  us  to  hope  for  the  power  of  compofing  it  from 
its  fimple  principles.  We  mull  be  content  to  pro- 

£  *  A  pound  of  nitrate  of  ammoniac  colls  about  5s,  lod.  This 
pound,  properly  decompofed,  produces  rather  more  than  34  mode¬ 
rate  doles  of  air;  fo  that  the  expence  of  a  dofe  is  about  2d.  What 
fluid  ftiraulus  can  be  procured  at  fo  cheap  a  rate 
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duce  it,  either  dire£tly  or  indire&ly,  from  the  decom- 
pofition  of  nitric  acid.  And  as  in  the  decompofitiori 
of  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  not  only  all  the  nitrogene  of 
the  nitric  acid  enters  into  the  com  pofition  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  produced,  but  likewife  that  of  the  am¬ 
moniac,  this  procefs  is  by  far  the  cheapeft,  as  well  as 
the  moll  expeditious. 

In  the  fecond  Refearch ,  the  combinations  and  com- 
pofition  of  nitrous  oxide  are  inveftigated,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  given  of  its  decompofition  by  molt  combuftible 
bodies. 

The  folubility  of  nitrous  oxide  in  water  was  known 
to  its  difeoverer,  Dr.  Prieftley.  The  tafte  of  the  folu- 
tion  is  diftin&ly  fweetifh;  it  is  fbfter  than  common 
water,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  palate..  Water 
impregnated  with  this  gas  does  not  feem  to  produce 
any  peculiar  effeft,  as  the  author  drank  near  three 
pints  of  it  in  a  day  without  experiencing  any  altera¬ 
tion  attributable  to  the  nitrous  oxide. 

This  Refearch  is  concluded  by  fome  obfervation^ 
on  the  different  combinations  of  oxygene  and  nitro¬ 
gene;  viz.  atmofpheric  air;  nitrous  oxide;  nitrous 
gas ;  and  nitric  acid— Nitrous  acid  has  been  already 
faid  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  laft.  Analyfis  and 
fynthefis,  the  author  obferves,  clearly  prove  that  oxy¬ 
gene  and  nitrogene  conftitute  the  known  ponderable 
matter  of  atmofpheric  air,  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  gas, 
and  nitric  acid. 

That  the  oxygene  and  nitrogene  of  atmofpheric  air 
exift  in  chemical  union,  appears  alrnoft  demonffrable 
from  the  following  evidences. 

1ft.  The  equable  diffufion  of  oxygene  and  nitro¬ 
gene  through  every  part  of  the  atmofpkere,  which 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  depend  on  any  other  caufe 
than  an  affinity  between  thefe  principles.* 

2dly. 

*  That  attraflion  mud  be  called  chemical,  which  enables  bodies 
of  diiferent  fpecific  gravities  to  unite  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
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2(117*  The  difference  between  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  atmofpherie  air,  and  a  mixture  of  27  parts  oxygene, 
and  73  nitrogene,  as  found  by  calculation;  a  differ* 
enee  apparently  owing  to  expanfion  in  confequence 
of  combination. 

3dly.  The  conVerfiion  of  nitrous  oxide  into  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  gas  analogous  to  common  air,  by  ignition* 

4thly.  The  folubility  of  atmofpherie  air  undecom- 
pounded  in  water. 

Atmospheric  Air,  then,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  leaf!  intimate  of  the  combinations  of  nitrogene 
and  oxygene. 

It  is  an  elaflic  fluid,  permanent  at  all  known  tem¬ 
peratures,  confifting  of  ,73  nitrogene,  and  ,27  oxy¬ 
gene.  It  is  decompofable  at  certain  temperatures, 
by  mod  of  the  bodies  poffefiing  affinity  for  oxygene* 
It  is  foluble  in  about  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  affinities,  in¬ 
capable  of  combining  with  mod:  of  the  dimple  and 
compound  fubftances.  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh 
about  31‘  grains  at  55°  temperature,  and  30  atmof- 
pheric  preffure. 

Nitrous  Oxide  is  a  gas  unalterable  in  its  con- 
fhtution,  at  temperatures  below  ignition.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene,  exifting,  perhaps ,  in 
the  mod:  intimate  union  which  thofe  fubftances  are 
capable  of  affuming.*  Its  properties  approach  to 
thofe  of  acids.  It  is  decompofable  by  the  combufti- 

a  compound,  in  every  part  of  which  the  conftituents  are  found  in 
the  fame  proportions  to  each  other.  Atmofpherie  air,  examined 
after  having  been  at  perfect  reft  in  doted  veifels  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  contains  in  every  part  the  fame  proportions  of  oxygene  and 
nitrogene;  whereas  if  no  affinity  exifted  between  thefe  principles, 
following  the  laws  of  fpecific  gravity,  they  ought  to  feparate;  the 
oxygene  forming  the  inferior,  the  nitrogene  the  fuperior  ftratum. 

The  fuppofition  of  the  chemical  compofition  of  atmofpherie  air, 
has  been  advanced  by  many  philofophers.  The  two  firft  evidences 
have  been  often  noticed. 

*  For  it  is  unalterable  by  thofe  bodies  which  are  capable  of  at. 
trading  oxygene  from  nitrous  gas  and  nitrous  acid,  at  common  tem¬ 
peratures. 
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ble  bodies  at  very  high  temperatures,  is  foluble 
in  double  its  volume  of  water,  and  in  half  its 
bulk  of  moft  of  the  inflammable  fluids.  It  is  com- 
binable  with  the  alkalies,  and  capable  of  forming 
with  them  peculiar  falts.  100  grains  of  it  are  com- 
pofed  of  about  63  nitrogene,  and  37  oxygene.  100 
cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  50  grains,  at  55°  temper¬ 
ature,  and  30  atmofpheric  preffure. 

Nitr  ous  Gas  is  compofed  of  about  ,56  oxy¬ 
gene,  and  ,44  nitrogene,  in  intimate  union.  It  is  fo¬ 
luble  in  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  is  com- 
binable  with  the  acids,  and  certain  metallic  folutions  ; 
it  is  poffeffed  of  no  acid  properties,  and  is  decom- 
pofable  by  mod  of  the  bodies  that  attradl  oxygene 
llrongly,  at  high  temperatures.  100  cubic  inches  of 
it  weigh  about  34  grains,  at  the  mean  temperature 
and  preffure. 

Nitric  Acid  is  a  fubftance  permanently  aeri¬ 
form  at  common  temperatures,  compofed  of  about 
1  nitrogene,  to  2,3  oxygene.  It  is  foluble  to  a  great 
extent  in  water,  and  combinable  with  the  alkalies, 
and  nitrous  gas.  It  is  decompofable  by  mod  of  the 
combuftible  bodies,  at  certain  temperatures.  10G 
cubic  inches  of  it  weigh,  at  the  mean  temperature 
and  preffure,  nearly  76  grains. 

The  third  Refearch  relates  to  the  refpiration  of 
nitrous  oxide,  and  other  gafes.  A  confiderahle  num¬ 
ber  of  interefling  experiments  and  remarks  occur 
here,  which  we  muft  referve  for  a  future  Number  of 
pur  Review. 

(To  be  continued \) 


XLII.  A  Practical  Inquiry  into  Dif ordered 
Refpiration  ;  dijlinguijliing  the  Species  of  Convulfive 
AJlhma ,  their  Caufes ,  and  Indications  of  Cure . 

The 
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The  fecond  Edition,  corrected;  with  an  Appendix, 
By  Robert  Bree,  ALD.  OClavo,  299  pagesi 
price  5s.  London,  1800,  Robinsons* 


THE  ample  account  we  gave  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  ingenious  work*  renders  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  notice  the  prefent  at  any  confiderable 
length.  We  fhall  merely,  therefore,  point  out  the 
new  matter  it  contains,  and  which  is  confined  to  the 


Appendix* 

Having  remarked,  that  he  has  had  further  experience 
of  the  advantage  of  following  the  directions  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  Effay,  the  author  recapitulates  the 
principal  fa&s  and  inferences  on  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  eftablifh  his  diftinClion  of  four  fpecies  of 
convulfive  afthma ;  viz.  the  mucous ;  the  dry ;  that 
from  irritation  in  the  ftomach  or  abdomen ;  and  that, 
the  recurrence  of  which  depends  on  habit ;  but  for 
thefe  we  muft  refer  to  our  former  account.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  fpecies  is  next  infilled  on,  as  materially 
affeCting  the  praCtice.  On  the  treatment  many  judi¬ 
cious  remarks  occur,  which  receive  confirmation  from 
feveral  fubjoined  cafes. 

Of  the  four  fpecies,  the  fecond  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  overcome,  by  plan  or  accident,  within  the 
author's  obfervation ;  though  material  relief  has  been 
afforded  in  all.  This  general  want  of  fuccefs  he  at* 
tributes  to  the  almofl  entire  negleCtof  the  intermiffions, 
partly  owing  to  the  limited  views  of  the  difeafe 
hitherto  taken  by  practitioners,  and  partly  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  afthmatics  permitting  attendance  only 
in  the  paroxyfm. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies,  the  dry,  opium  is  the  remedy 
which  has  been  chiefly  found  beneficial. — ‘  But  in  the 
firfl  fpecies,'  the  author  obferves,  c  the  lungs  may  be 
gorged  with  lymph,  as  frequently  happens  in  Afthma- 
tics  who  have  taken  cold.  Here  the  exhibition  of 


*  See  Med.  andChir.  Rev.  vol,  4,  p,  530  j  and  vol,  5,  p.  26 . 
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Opium  cannot  be  reckoned  generally  fafe,  till  expec¬ 
toration  is  free,  when  it  may  abate  the  M-adtion, 
which  often  continues  ftrong  after  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid  has  been  removed.  In  the  fame  intention  as 
opium,  ardent  fpirit  may  be  ufefiil.  In  the  third  fpe- 
cies  it  has  been  taken  during  the  flate  of  indigeftioh, 
and  with  advantage.  It  may  excite  the  feeble  fto- 
mach  to  contract,  and  thus  remove  one  obflacle  to 
free  refpiration,  in  cafes  where  opium  would  not  an- 
fwer :  but  diluting  the  contents  of  the  flomaeh  with 
repeated  draughts  of  cold  water,  has  a  better  effedl, 
and  is  a  more  innocent  cuflom.  Blit  the  pradtice 
fhould  not  be  confined  to  thefe  limits.  If  iron  and 
bitters,  with  the  means  before  recommended,  be  ufed 
in  the  intermiffions,  the  paroxyfms  will  riot  only  be 
more  diftant,  but  the  flomach  and  lungs  will  contain 
lefs  of  the  caufes  of  irritation. 

*  After  the  firft  delay  of  the  paroxyfra,  it  generally 
happens,  that  the  next  return  is  more  violent ;  a  cir- 
Cumfiance  which  the  patient  ffiould  be  prepared  for. 
We  may  hence  infer,  that  the  mufcles  are  ftrength- 
ened,  and  capable  of  more  adtion.  The  convulsions 
of  an  hyfterical  ‘female  are  'generally  vigorous,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  fire  is  athletic  ;  and  the  force  of  a  paroxyfra 
of  aflhma  may  be  e  Rim  ate  d  by  the  fame  rule.  There 
is  alfo  a  proof  that  tome  progrefs  is  made  in  the  cure  3 
for,  as  the  intermiffions  encreafe  in  length,  we  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  objedt  in  view.  Antifpafmodies 
may  be  then  ufed  with  greater  freedom,  and  tonics 
with  lefsd 

The  ufe  of  tonics  in  the  intervals  is  highly  fpoken 
of,  and  efpecially  the  ruhigo  ferri,  or  oxyd  of  iron. 
This  the  author  confiders  as  a  remedy  of  fuch  value, 
that,  if  it  were  new,  or  could  be  difguifed  in  a  new 
name,  it  would^  he  thinks,  obtain  a  general  fandUon, 
and  the  credit  of  being  fpecific  ;  not  for  the  cure  of  a 
paroxyfm  of  afthma,  but  of  afthnia  itfelf.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  its  mode  of  adfion,  he  is  inclined  to  fuppofe, 
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that  oxygen  is  evolved,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 

the  evolution  is  promoted 
the  fame  time, 
s  lefs  adapted  to  the  weak- 
jhefs  that  appears  in  afthma,  than  any  preparation  of 
iron  accompanied  by  bitters  or  not.  His  objections 
to  blood-letting  remain  in  full  force.  As  there  is  no 
real  danger  from  the  paroxyfm,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
temporary  relief  is  not  worth  purchafing  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  delaying  a  eure. 

In  the  prefent  edition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Bree  has 
fpared  much  of  the  diffufenefs  which  characterized  the 
former.  By  lofing  in  bulk,  it  has,  perhaps,  acquired 
in  point  of  real  value. 


Art.  XLIII.  1.  Differtatio  de  Febribus  Intermit - 
tentibus  Prwcipue  Medendis .  Auctore  Henrico 
Xavier  Baeta,  Lufitano .  Edinburgh,  1800. 

2.  Differtatio  Medica  Inaugurate  de  Typho.  Auc¬ 
tore  Henrico  Xavier  Baeta.  Edinburgh, 
1800. 

WE  fhould,  probably,  not  have  had  to  notice  the 
above  Differtations,  but  for  their  being  at^ 
tended  with  unufual  c  ire  u  alliances ;  as  mentioned  by 
the  author  in  his  Preface,  and  in  a  note  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  work.  The  Differtation  on  Intermittent 
Fevers  is  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Darwin , 
and  is  drawn  up  with  confiderable  ability.  But  it 
feems,  if  we  may  credit  the  author,  that  the  Profeflors 
pf  Edinburgh  refufed  to  admit  it  as  a  fpecimen  for 
graduation,  merely  becaufe  it  was  a  commentary  on 
the  doCtrine  of  Dr.  Darwin  j  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  obferving,  at  the  fame  time, — ‘  That  it 
would  not  fail  to  difgrace  the*  Uaiverfity.’ — So  little 
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With  the  eye  of  favour  is  the  celebrated  %oonomia 
looked  on  at  that  famous  Seminary ! 

The  Differtation  on  Typhus,  therefore,  was  fubfti- 
tuted,  and  the  folicited  degree  obtained  accordingly* 
—We  entirely  agree  with  the  author,  in  his  eftimate 
of  the  merits  of  this  latter  treatife,  when  he  fays,—  1 
c  If  it  does  not  difgrace  him,  it  at  leaft  adds  nothing  to 
his  reputation.* 


Art.  XLIV.  Memorials  on  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Naval  Service ,  transmitted  to  the  Lords 
Commiffioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  to  zvhich  is  annex - 
ed,  an  Addrefs  to  Parliament  on  the  Expedience  of 
amending  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Exportation  of 
Corn.  By  William  Ren  wick,  Surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  Oftavo,  32  pages,  price  Is.  Lon¬ 
don,  1800.  Longman  and  Rees. 

ALTHOUGH  the  fituation  of  Navy  Surgeons 
has  received  fome  amelioration  during  the  pre~ 
fent  war,  it  is  hill  wholly  unworthy  the  rank  and 
fervices  of  this  refpe£table  clafs  of  men.  Parflmony, 
in  this  refpe£t,  is  furely  the  high  eft  impolicy,  and 
muft  tend  at  length  to  prevent  the  department  being 
filled  by  perfons  properly  educated  and  qualified* 
Fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  as  a 
final  acquifition,  can  have  no  allurement,  where  qua¬ 
lification  is  fo  expen fiv-e,  and  the  re fpeft ability  of 
profeffion  fo  eventually  degraded :  yet  fuch  is  the 
higheft  attainment  within  their  reach  5  except  what 
few  will  live  to  receive,  and  what  is,  therefore,  con- 
fidered  as  of  no  eftimation. 


Art.  XLV.  A  Letter  to  Thomas  Keate,  Efq. 
Surgeon-General  to  fie  Army ,  $*<?. ;  with  fame  ge- 
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neral  Remarks  on  the  Medical  Profefiion ,  occaftoned 
by  the  approaching  Election  of  a  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Jlofpitaf  vacant  by  the  Rejignation  of 
Charles  Hawkins,  Efq.  on  the  9th  of  April , 
1800;  Oftavo,  32  pages,  price  Is.  London,  1800. 
Hurst* 

OTHING  can  be  more  true  than  the  remark  of 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  viz.  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  officers  to  hofpitals  and  difpen- 
faries  is  ufually  conduced  by  cabals :  the  majority  of 
the  electors  being  incapable  of  judging  of  the  merit  of 
the  candidates,  confequently  give  their  votes  to  thofe 
who  have  the  moft  powerful  intereft,  or  the  greateft 
number  of  friends, — not  to  thofe  who  have  the  belt 
title  from  profeffional  talents  and  induftry.  The  elec¬ 
tion,  he  thinks*  might  be  better  conducted  by  a  feleft 
committee  of  profeffional  and  literary  characters :  of 
this,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  would  not 
then  be  in  the  power  of  the  candidate,  as  at  prefent, 
to  fee ure  his  election  on  too  many  occafions  by  the 
mere  purchafe  of  votes.  The  privilege  of  voting  is, 
no  doubt,  a  powerful  inducement  with  many  to  fub- 
feribe  $  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  withhold¬ 
ing  this  privilege  might  injure  the  interehs  of  the  in- 
dilution  :  yet  this  is  a  trifling  evil  in  comparifon  with 
the  appointment  of  inefficient  or  unikilful  officers;  by 
which  the  very  objedt  and  intention  of  the  charity  are 
defeated. 


Art.  XL VI.  Catalogue  Raifionnee  des-  Ouvrages , 

Ec. :  i.  e.  Defer  ip  live  Catalogue  of  the  JVorks  which 
have  been  publijhed  on  Mineral  Waters  in  general , 
r  and  (f  thofe.  of  France  in  particular  ;  with  a  Table 
of  the  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  of  thofe 
'"which  are-  Thermal,  or  Warm  ':  publijhed  by  defire 

of 
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of  the  late  Royal  Society  of  Medicine .  By  J.  B.  F. 
Carr  ere.  Quarto,,  400  pages,  price  6  franks. 
Paris,  1799. 

THIS  Catalogue,  or  rather  learned  and  vaft  com¬ 
pendium,  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  firft  of 
which  treats  of  mineral  waters  in  general,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  titles  and  analyfes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty* 
two  different  works  on  the  fubjeft.  In  the  fecond 
part,  the  author  treats  of  the  particular  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  which  France  furnifhes :  an  axxalyfis  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  publications  is  here  given,  together  with 
a  notice  of  lix  hundred  and  twenty-feven  different  mi¬ 
neral  fprings. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  work  prefents  a  face  in  ft 
Table  of  thofe  mineral  waters  of  France  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  writers,  and  which  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  feur  hundred  and  forty-feven.  The 
laft  part  contains  a  Table  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
warm  fprings  found  in  that  country. 

With  refpeft  to  the  merits  of  this  laborious  under¬ 
taking,  it  will  fuffice  to  ftate,  that,  on  the  report  of  the 
celebrated  Phytic  ian,  M.  Vi  eg.  d’Azyr,  it  was  in 
contemplation,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  to  print 
it  at  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 


Art.  XL VII.  Elements  of  Chemi/iry  and  Natural 
Hijlory  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  Philofophy  of 
Chemifiry .  By  A .  F.  Fourcroy.  Fifth  Edition , 
with  Notes.  By  JohnThompson,  Surgeon ,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Royal  Oftavo,  3  vols.  price  ll.  Ilf.  6d , 
London,  1800;  Longman  and  Rees. 

..  f 

r  IP^HE  celebrated  work  of  M.  Fourcroy  here  an- 
§  nounced,  is  too  well  known  to  chemical  read¬ 
ers  to  need  particular  notice  from  us.  The  prefent 
edition  is  rendered  more  valuable  than  the  preceding 
>  Y  3  ones. 
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ones,  by  the  addition  of  the'  Philofophy  of  Chefnifiry , 
a  work  of  late  publication.  The  Tranflator’s  notes, 
likewife,  ftamp  additional  value  on  the  work,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  later  >improvements  in  chemical  fcience, 
together  with  frequent  references  to  the  befit  moderh 
authors. 


Art.  XLVIII.  Pharmacia  Elementa ,  Cherniy  re- 
centioris  fundamento  innixa .  Auctore  Francisco 
Carbonell.  Med.  and  Phil.  D.  at  Barcelona. 
Madrid,  1800. 

A  FREQUENT  caufe  of  difficulty  intheftudy  of  the 
fciences  is  the  want  of  proper  elementary  Trea¬ 
ties;  which  by  prefenting  thofe  fciences  in  their  moil 
limple  ftate,  enable  us  at  once  to  meafure  their  ex¬ 
tent,  and  to  calculate  whether  the  obftacles  which  we 
have  to  overcome  are  fuperior  or  not  to  the  efforts 
we  have  in  our  power  to  make.  But  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  an  elementary  treatife  is  a  work  of  no  fmajl 
difficulty:  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  Inch  an  under¬ 
taking  be  a  brief  tranfcript  of  the  fcience  of  which  it 
treats ;  it  mud  alfo  be  Ample  and  methodical,  con¬ 
taining  definitions  at  once  concife  and  exa6t,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  manner  capable  of  attracting  thofe  for 
whom  it  is  deftined. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  feven  chapters. 
The  firft  contains  preliminary  and  general  remarks  on 
the  fcience  of  pharmacy,  which  the  author  defines! 
6  the  fcience  that  teaches  the  compofition  of  medi¬ 
cines/  He  divides  it  into  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  parts:  the  obje£t  of  the  fir  ft  is,  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  precepts  of  the  art ;  and  of  the  fecond. 
their  application  to  aftual  ufe. 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  general  compofi- 
tion  of  medicines,  which  are  divided  into  three  olaffes. 
the  Ample,  the  prepared,  and  compound.  The  third 
*  '  *  >  *  *'  *  '  1  '  chapter: 
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chapter  treats  of  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  Ample 
drugs;  the  fourth  of  the  mode  of  collefting,  exfic ca¬ 
tion  and  duration  of  drugs,  and  of  the  proper  methods 
of  preferving  them.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  operations  in  general  are  treated  of; 
under  this  head  are  included  all  the  various  procefifes 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  or  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  new  and  original  properties.  The  fixth 
treats  of  officinal  pharmaceutic  produ&s,  or  fuch  as 
are  ready  kept  in  the  (hops  for  ufe ;  whilft  the  feventh 
and  laft  is  devoted  to  magiftral  preparations,  or  fuch 
as  are  prepared  at  the  time  of  prefcription. 

Although  there  are  probably  at  prefent  few  prac¬ 
titioners  in  pharmacy  who  are  altogether  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  doftrines  and  language  of  modern  che- 
miftry,  yet  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  generally 
adopted  in  elementary  treatifes  on  the  fubje£h  The 
prefent  work,  therefore,  is  likely  to  prove  ufeful  in 
fupplying  this  deficiency. 


Aet.  XLIX.  Recherches  fur  V Influence  de  l* Air 
dans  le  Developement ,  le  Caractere ,  et  Ic  Traitement 
des  Maladies,  S(c. :  i.  e.  Refear ches  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Air  in  the  Dev  elopement ,  Character ,  and 
Treatment  of  Difeafes  j  a  work  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  eftablijh  on  the  received  Principles  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  and  Chemiftry ,  and  on  thofe  of  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervation,  the  Relation  that  exifts  betzveen 
the  Atmofpher.ical  and  N of o logical  Conflitutions .  By 
L.  D.  A.  Bouffey,  AID.  Phyflcian  at  Argenton. 
Price  2  franks,  25  cents.  Paris,  1800. 

IN  the  commencement  of  the  work  here  noticed  the 
author  points  out  to  the  phyfician  the  neceffity  of 
paying  a  fedulous  attention  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
atmofphere;  not  merely  at  particular  times  and  fea- 
Ibns,  as  when  peftilence  and  epidemical  difeafes  pre- 

Y  4  vail* 
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vail,  but  conftantly,  and  on  all  occ  aliens.  Gbferva* 
tions  of  this  kind,  be  fuggefts,  fhould  be  frequently  and 
Regularly  made*  both  with  regard  to  the  phyfieal  ftate 
of  the  air  and  weather,  and  alfo  to  the  reigning  ma» 
ladies,  and  the  refult  carefully  recorded  for  future 
reference. 

The  phyfieal  qualities  of  the  atmofphere  are  next 
treated  of,  and  its  compofition  and  chemical  nature 
explained  ,  its  ftate  of  moifture,  agitation  by  winds, 
&c.  Having  confidered  the  air  in  itfelf,  the  author 
paffes  to  the  examination  of  its  influence  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs  and 
furface  of  the  body.  He;  cautions  us  againft  an  im¬ 
plicit  adoption  of  the  modern  theories  on  the*  fubjefit 
of  refpiration,  and  which  he  confiders  as  explaining 
partially  only  this  important  fundlion,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  animal  heat.  According  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  theory,  the  lungs  continually  throw  out  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmofpllere,  which 
enters  the  bronchial  tubes,  uniting,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the.  carbon,  forms  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  oh 
the  other,  with  the  hydrogen,  forms  water,  both  of 
which  are  carried  off  in  expiration,  along  with  the 
azot  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  caloric  fet  at  liberty  from  the  oxygen  air.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  caloric  furnifhed  by  the  oxygen  gas, 
enters  the  blood  together  with  the  remaining  oxygen, 
and  this,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  uniting  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  it  encounters  in  its  rout,  con¬ 
tinually  gives  out  its  caloric  along  the  fides  of  the 
veffels.  Such  is  the  fuppofed  origin  of  animal  heat; 
butM-  Bouffey  conceives  this  as  inadequate  to*  account 
for  all  the  phenomena.  The  heat  of  the  body  in  a 
febrile  ftate;  that  which  arifes  in  many  local  affecr 
tions ;  from  friflion,  &c.;  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  ano¬ 
ther  fource  of  heat  in  animal  bodies,  than  this  theory 
prefents  to  us. 
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Art.  L.  The  Hofpital  Pupil ;  or,  an  EJfay  intended 
to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  :  in 
four  Letters .  By  James  Parkinson.  12mo. 
159  pages.  Price  3s.  6d.  London.  1800.  Sy- 
monds,  &c. 

ry 'HE  little  Work  before  us  is  calculated  to  afford 
.JL  ufeful  inftruftion  to  parents,  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  fons  in  the  world ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ftimulate  the  induftry  of  youth,  by  holding  out  to  them 
how  much  their  fuccefs  in  life  depends  on  their  own 
exertions.  In  the  nrft  Letter,  the  author  treats  of  the 
qualifications  neceffary  for  a  youth  intended  for  the^ 
profeffion  of  Medicine  or  Surgery.  Not  only  ciaffical 
attainments  are  here  noticed,  but  pecuniary  refources 
alfo,  profeffional  education  not  being  attainable  at  a 
trifling  expenfe. 

The  fecond  Letter  treats  of  the  education  of  a  youth 
intended  for  the  profeffions  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery.- — 
Many  weighty  objections  are  offered  to  the  prefent 
mode  by  apprenticefhip,  and  a  plan  of  ftudy  propofed 
in  its  ftead.  In  the  third  Letter,  the  beft  means  of 
obtaining  inftruCtion,  by  a  pupil  attending  an  Hofpi¬ 
tal  in  the  cuftomary  mode,  are  confidered.  The  great 
importance  of  practical  anatomy  is  particularly  infill¬ 
ed  upon,  and  the  infufficiency  of  a  fingle  feafon  to 
enable  the  ftudent  to  purfue  the  various  objefts  of  his 
refearch  fhewn.  . 

The  lafl  Letter  contains,  Hints  for  the  ConduQ  of 
a  young  man  entering  on  the  Duties  of  the  Medical 
Profeffion.  The  chief  points  on  which  his  fuccefs  in 
bufinefs,  for  the  moft  part,  hinges,  are  here  confi¬ 
dered. 


MISCEL- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROFESSOR  Abildgaard ,  of  Copenhagen,  ha$ 
made  feveral  experiments  on  refpiration  which  lead 


to  refults  very  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  notions  on  the 
fubje^f.  According  to  thefe,  the  quantity  of  air  taken 
in  at  each  infpiration  does  not  exceed  three  cubic  inches, 
a  quantity  merely  fufficient  tq  fill  the  afpera  arteria. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  at  every  infpiration, 
the  air  contained  in  the  windpipe  only,  can  be  re¬ 
newed,  whilft  that  contained  in  the  ceils  of  the  lungs 
muff  be  very  flowly  changed  and  replaced  by  frefh 
air.  This  experiment  is  ftrangely  in  contradiction  to 
others  that  have  been  made  on  the  fame  fubje£t.  Mr. 
Menzies  fuppofed  the  quantity  of  air  infpired  at  once, 
to  amount  to  43  cubic  inches;  and  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Goodwin  and  others,  gave  a  nearly  Smilar  re- 
fult.  This  great  difference  fhews  there  muft  have 
been  fome  inaccuracy  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  a,nd 
calls  for  a  further  careful  inveftigation. 

£.  Experience  {hews,  M.  Abildgaard  obferves,  that 
the  retention  of  the  breath  caufes  the  fame  uneafinefs 
and  inconveniencies  after  infpiration  as  after  expira¬ 
tion  ;  though,  from  theory,  it  fhouid  be  eafier  to  re¬ 
tain  the  breath  after  infpiration. 

S.  He  opened  the  wind-pipe  in  two  dogs,  and  by  a 
convenient  apparatus,  injefted  azotic  gas  into  the  lungs 
of  one,  and  oxygen  gas  into  thofe  of  the  other  ;  and 
after  the  lungs  feemed  thereby  perfedtly  extended,  a 
ligature  was  applied  to  the  trachea  in  each.  BotH 
dogs  felt  the  fame  painful  fenfation  in  the  attempt  of 
gafping  for  breath,  and  there  was  no  difference  pen* 
ceived,  except  that  the  latter  lived  eleven  minutes, 
whereas  the  former  died  in  five.  The  movement  of 
the  heart  flill  remained  for  fome  time  vifible  in  both. 
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rafter  the  breathing  had  ceafed.  ProfeiTor  Ahildgaard 
now  afks,  why  both  animals  attempted  to  breathe  with 
equal  fenfations  of  pain  and  uneafmefs,  though  one  of 
them  had  the  mod  falubrious  air  in  the  lungs  ?  and 
why^did  they  die  before  the  movement  of  the  heart, 
and  confequently  the  circulatiqn,  had  ceafed  ?  4,  It 

has  been  obferved,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  (late  of  afphyxia,  and  brought  to  life  again 
by  air  being  injedled  into  their  lungs,  did  not  take 
breath  before  the  heart  began  to  beat ;  if,  therefore, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  ceafes  from  want  of  oxygen, 
>vhy  does  it  beat,  in  this  cafe,  before  breathing  is 
re-edabliffied  ?  5.  Air  drawn  from  the  lungs  of  a 

dog  killed  by  paffing  a  ligature  round  the  wind-pipe, 
was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which 
feems  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  ufe 
of  this  gas. — Thefe,  no  doubt,  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  common  theory  not  eafily  to  be  removed. 
The  immediate  manner  in  which  the  (loppage  of  rer 
fpiration  occalions  death,  we  are  dill  ignorant  of. 

M.  M.  Vauquelin  and  Buniva  have  lately  made  a 
comparative  analylis  of  the  liquor  amnii  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  cow  ;  and  have  likewife  examined 
chemically  the  fubdance  found  adhering  to  the  bodies 
of  new-born  children.  The  liquor  amnii  of  the 
woman  was  found  to  contain  albumine  (coagulable 
lymph),  foda>  muriate  offoda  (fea-falt),  and  ph of phate 
of  lime.  The  cruft  found  on  the  bodies  of  infants  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the  albuminous  fub- 
dahce,  beginning  to  pafs  to  the  date  of  fat.  The 
liquor  amnii  of  the  cow,  exhibited  a  particular  animal 
matter,  a  new  acid,  and  fulphate  of  foda.  Thefe  va¬ 
rious  fubdances  are  fufceptibie  of  alterations  by  dif- 
eafe,  the  nature  of  which  the  authors  are  engaged  in 
invedigating. 

. . 

Infants  are  fometimes  born  having  a  portion  of 
their  vifeera  expofed,  and  forming  a  tumour  which  is 

termed 
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termed  umbilical  hernia.  M.  Lajjus  accounts  fof 
this  mal-conformation,  from  the  circurnftance  of  the 
liver  receiving  more  than  its  proper  quantity  of  blood 
by  the  umbilical  vein.,  and  becoming  enlarged  in  con- 
tequence,  feparates  the  abdominal  mufcles  which 
retain  it  in  its  fituation,  dilates  and  attenuates  the  ten¬ 
dinous  fubflance  which  unites  them,  and  makes  its 
way  outwards,  by  the  fame  opening  that  ferves  for  the 
paffage  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  inteftines,  and 
even  the  heart  and  lungs  themfelves,  M.  Lajjus  ob- 
ferves,  are  fometimes  thus  expofed,  in  confequenee  of 
deranged  organization.  It  is  rarely,  he  fays,  that  they 
admit  of  relief  by  art,  but  are  generally  fatal. 

M.  Portal,  on  the  fubjedt  of  ferous  apoplexy,  re¬ 
curs  to  an  opinion  given  by  him  feveral  years  back, 
refpefling  the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  affe&ion. 
He  obferves,  that  diffeSlion  has  always  fhewn  effufion 
in  tbefe  cafes,  or  at  leaf!  congeftion  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  equally  as  in  other  fpecies  of  apoplexy.  He 
ftrongly,  therefore,  recommends  blood-letting  in  every 
cafe,  a  mode  of  practice  which  his  experience  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  propriety  of. 

M.  Tourdes ,  the  Tranflator  of  fome  of  Spallan? 
zafiz’s  works  into  the  French  language,  in  his  notes 
accompanying  the  tranflation,  makes  a  phyfiological 
obfervation,  which,  if  well  founded,  is  of  confiderable 
importance.  Having  confidered  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  and  fanguineous  fyflems  on  vitality,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  heart  on  the 
brain,  that  its  vicinity  to,  or  diltance  from,  the  head, 
determines  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  animals  ;  fo 
that  they  are  more  ftupid  and  limited  in  their  faculties, 
in  proportion  as  the  neck  is  long,  and,  in  confequenee, 
the  heart  further  removed  from  the  brain,  and  vice  verfa. 
This  law  appears  to  the  author  to  be  applicable  to  the 
human  fpecies.  It  is  feldom,  in  effect,  he  obferves, 
that  perfons,  whole  narrow  and  lengthened  cheft  fup- 
>  '  ports 
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ports  a  long  and  (lender  neck,  are  diftinguifhed  in 
fcience  ;  and  it  may  at  lead  be  aflerted,  that  the  moil 
celebrated  philofo  pliers  have,  in  general,  the  neck 
very  fhort,  fo  that  their  head  repoles,  as  it  were,  on 
their  ihoulders  :  and  they  commonly  die  of  apoplexy. — - 
The  exceptions  to  this  notion  of  M.  Tourdes ,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  be  found  very  numerous. 

We  lately  laid  before  our  readers  fome  curious  faCIs 

j  t  v 

relating  to  Galvanic  EleCtricity,  and  which  feemed  to 
prove  fatisfaftorily  the  identity  of  this  with  common 
electricity.*  Since  that  time  a  number  of  interefting 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Carlijle ,  and  Mr. 
Nicholfon ,  author  of  the  Philofophical  Journal,  a  few 
of  which  we  fliall  now  notice.  The  apparatus,  we 
have  feen,  conftfted  of  alternate  feries  of  plates  of 
zinc, -filver,  and  wetted  pafteboard,  Mr.  Nicholfon , 
having  obfervCd  a  difengagement  of  gas  to  take  place 
around  the  conducting  wire,  and  which  feemed  to 
have  the  fmell  of  hydrogen  when  the  wire  of  commu¬ 
nication  was  fteel,  he  propofed  to  ascertain  whether 
it  were  really  fo,  by  breaking  the  circuit,  by  the  fub^ 
ftitutionof  a  tube  of  water  between  two  wires’.  Ac- 

1  * 

eordingly,  a  brafs  wife  through  each  of  two  corks  was 
inferted  at  the  oppolite  ends  of  a- glafs  tube  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  between  the  corks 
with  water  :  the  diftance  between  the  points  of  the 
wires  in  the  water,  was  about  an  inch  and  three 
quarters.  ;  '  ' 

This  compound  dlfcharger  was  applied  fo  that  the 
external  ends  of  its  wire  were  in  contaCi  with  the  two 
extreme  plates  of  a  pile  of  36  half  crowns  with  the 
eorrefpondent  pieces  of  zinc  and  pafteboard.  A  fine 
ftream  of  minute  bubbles  immediately  began  to  flow 
from  the  point  of  the  lower  wire  in  the  tube,  which 
Communicated  with  the  filver,  and  the  oppolite  poinfc 

*  Vide  page  9 6  of  the  prefeat  volume,  where  we  erroneoufly  af* 
fig ned  the  difeovery  of  thofe  curious  phenomena  to  Mr  Carlijle  j 
it  having  originated  with  M.  Volta,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
great  number  of  interelting  fafts  on  the  fubjeft. 

r* 
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of  the  upper  wire  became  tarnifhed,  firfi  deep  orange, 

and  then  black.  On  reverting  the  tube,  the  gas  came 
from  the  other  point*  which  was  now  lowed,  while  the 
upper,  in  its  turn,  became  tarnifhed  and  black.  Re¬ 
verting  the  tube  again,  the  phenomena  again  Chang¬ 
ed  their  order.  In  this  way  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
gas  was  obtained,  to  afford  an  explofion  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  In  whatever 
way  the  feries  of  plates  was  commenced,  whether 
with  the  filver  or  zinc,  the  gas  always  came  from  the 
wire  communicating  with  the  filver. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  water  was  decompofed,  as 
by  the  common  eledtric  fluid  ;  and  when  tindture  of 
litmus  was  employed  in  the  tube  inftead  of  water,  it 
was  changed  to  a  red  colour,  fhewing  either  that  an 
acid  was  formed,  or  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  com¬ 
bined  with  the  litmus,  fo  as  to  produce  the  effedl  of 
an  acid.  It  was  found,  likewife,  that  when  the  inter¬ 
mediate  pafte-boards  were  moiflened  with  fait  and 
water,  the  fait  was  decompofed,  the  foda  forming  an 
efflorefcence  round  the  edges  of  the  pile.  The  elec¬ 
tric  fpark  in  thefe  experiments,  was  even  rendered  vi- 
fible  in  the  dark.  Similar  experiments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Cruick/hank,  Mr.  Davy ,  and  others,  and  with 
nearly  the  fame  refult ;  all  of  them  tending  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  eledtric  and  Galvanic  fluids. 

A  number  of  interefting  experiments  on  the  fame 
fubjedt,  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Moyts ,  as  communir 
cated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Garthjhore ,  and  publifhed  in  the 
Phil.  Mag.  for  September  laft.  From  thefe  it  ap* 
pears,  that  filver,  or  a  non-oxydable  metal,  is  by  no 
means  eflential  to  the  excitation  of  the  Galvanic  power, 
a  column,  confiding  of  copper,  zinc,  and  pafte-board*. 
being  as  powerful  as  an  equal  column  of  filver,  zinc, 
and  pafte-board.  When  moiflened  alumine  was  ufed 
inftead  of  pafte-board,  the  fhocks  given  were  remark¬ 
ably  ftrongerthan  when  pafte-board  was  employed. — 
Hence  a  probability  that  the  Galvanic  power  may 
fometimes  occur  among  the  ftrata  of  the  earth ;  and 

hence. 
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hence,  Dr.  M.  obferves,  a  new  theory  of  earthquakes 
will  in  all  probability  ere  long  appear. 

.  That  the  moon  and  planets  exercife  a  certain  influ¬ 
ence  (excluiive  of  the  more  evident  effeQs  of  the  fun) 
on  the  ftate  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  mankind  from  the  moft  remote 
antiquity.  The  dependence  of  the  tides  on  the  moon’s 
changes,  has  been  well  afcertained ;  but  the  effefts  of 
this  planet  on  the  atmofphere  has  not  been  fo  well  ob- 
ferved.  Some  obfervations  relative  to  this  fubjedthave 
lately  been  made  by  Luke  Howard ,  Efq.  and  read 
before  a  Philofophical  Society,  and  which  are  of  an 
interefting  nature.  This  gentleman  found,  by  his  own 
obfervation,  and  by  an  examination  of  different  re~ 
giflers  for  a  number  of  years  back,  that  the  atmo~ 
fphere  is  fubjedt  to  a  periodical  change  of  gravity, 
whereby  the  barometer,  on  a  mean  of  ten  years*  is 
depreffed  at  leaft  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  while  the  moon 
is  palling  from  the  quarters  to  the  full  and  new;  and 
elevated,  in  the  fame  proportion,  during  the  return 
to  the  quarters.  Thefe  changes  he  attributes  to  th& 
attraction  of  the  fun  and  moon  for  the  matter  compo^ 
fing  the  atmofphere ;  the  joint-attraction  of  the  fun> 
and  moon  at  the  new  moon ,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  predominating  over  the  fun's  weaker  attraction: 
at  the  full,  tending  to  deprefs  the  barometer,  by  taking 
off  from  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  fame- 
manner  that  they  produce  a  high  tide  in  the  waters,  by 
taking  off  from  their  gravity :  and  again,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  being  diminilhed  by  that  of  the 
fun  at  her  quarters,  this  diminution  tends  to  make 
a  high  barometer,  together  with  a  low  tide,  by 
permitting  each  fluid  to  prefs  with  additional  eravity! 
upon  the  earth. 

Mr.  Howard  endeavours  to  obviate  an  objection 
to  this  fuppolition,  on  the  ground,  that  diurnal  tides  of 
the  atmofphere  have  not  been  generally  obferved, 

and 
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and  which  ought  to  be  mod  apparent,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  waters,  by  referring  to  the  different  corifiitu- 
tions  of  the  two  fluids,  in  point  of  temperature,  compe¬ 
tition,  and  elafticitv,  &c.  which  he  conceives  to  he  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  differences  obferved.  In  C&P 
cutta,  where  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  at  all  times  in- 
confiderable,  and  where  the  weekly  lunar  influence 
jean  fcarcely  be  traced,  a  manifeft  regular  daily  tide  has 
been  detected  by  the  diligent  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Balfour  [A fade  Researches),  and  which  took  place  as 
follows,  during  the  month  of  April : — beginning  from 
fix  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  rofe  for  four  hours, 
then  fell  during  eight  hours;  then  rofe  four  hours,  and 
fell  eight  again  :  this  took  place  daily,  and,  with  very 
little  exception,  uninterruptedly. — Thefe  faffs  deferve 
much  attention,  in  order  to  ascertain  them  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  in  a  phyfiological  and  pathological  point 
of  view,  to  which  their  relation  is  fufficiently  ap¬ 
parent. 

M.  B .  G .  Sage,  Director  of  the  Firjl  School  of 
Mines  in  France,  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the 
tranfition  of  animal  or  abforbing  earth  to  the  ftate  of 
calcareous  earth,*  which  merit  notice,  though  con¬ 
veyed  in  language  that  is  now,  for  the  molt  part,  ob-: 
folete. 

The  allies  produced  by  burnt  bones,  he  remarks, 
are  white,  and  compofed  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
animal  earth,  and  of  a  part  of  that  fame  earth  com¬ 
bined  with  phofphoric  acid.  They  produce,  by  lixi- 
viation,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  natron,  from  which 
the  fife,  according  to  all  appearance,  has  feparated 
the  phofphoric  acid.  Bone-aflies  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  phofphoric  fait  with  an  excefs  of  animal 

.  <  *  Calcareous  earth  differs,  from  that  of  bones  in  being  compofed 
of  acidunt  fingiie ,  and  an  excefs  of  animal  earth.  Calcination  reduces 
it  to  lime  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  earth  of  bones,  which  is  a 
phofphoric  fait  with  excefs  of  animal  earth.  The  name  of  pbofphate 
of  lithe ,  given  to  the  earth  of  bones,  is  confequently  improper.’ 

earth. 
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earth.  The  allies,  deprived  of  their  natron  by  lixivia- 
tion,  are  infipid,  and  infoluble  in  water ;  but  the  phof- 
phoric  fait  becomes  foluble,  if  it  be  difengaged  from 
the  excefs  of  animal  earth  with  which  it  is  combined* 
and  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  vitriolic 
acid.  Fourteen  parts  of  this  acid,  concentrated,  are 
requifite  for  twenty-four  of  bone-aihes  :  the  more  they 
are  calcined  to  whitenefs,  the  larger  will  be  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  vitrifiable  phofphoric  acid  extracted  from  them. 
It  is  contained  in  them  in  the  proportion  of  a  third. 
This  fait,  compofed  of  animal  earth  and  phofphoric 
acid,  may  be  decompofed  by  fixed  alkali,  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  from  it  an  infoluble  calcareous  phofphorous 
fait.  This  character  of  infolubility  ferves  to  fhow, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  animal  earth 
and  the  calcareous  earth,  fince  the  phofphoric  acid 
fait,  with  a  bafe  of  animal  earth,  is  foluble  in  water. 
When  vitrified,  it  produces  a  pellucid  mafs  of  a  light 
blue  tint,  while  the  phofphoric  fait  with  a  calcareous 
bafe,  produces  by  fufion  a  femi-tranfparent  white  glafs* 
cryftallized  at  its  furface  into  a  kind  of  dendrites. 

Six  ounces  of  vitrifiable  phofphoric  acid  fait,  dried 
into  a  foft  pafte,  required  four  ounces  of  fixed  alkali 
of  tartar  to  be  decompofed.  The  white  precipitate* 
waftied  and  dried,  weighed  one  ounce  fix  drams. 

The  leys,  when  evaporated,  produced  three  ounces 
five  drams  of  phofphoric  tartar.  This  fait,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  heat  in  a  crucible,  liquefies,  fwells  up,  and 
becomes  fufed.  If  it  be  poured  on  a  plate  of  iron, 
it  has  the  tranfparency  of  glafs  as  long  as  it  is  warm, 
but  becomes  white  and  opaque  on  cooling.  This 
fait,  when  fufed,  is  fapid,  and  foluble  in  water:  it 
lofes  by  fufion  three  eighths  of  its  water  of  cryftalli- 
zation. 

In  the  decompofition  of  the  vitrifiable  phofphoric 
acid  fait  by  fixed  alkali,  more  than  half  of  the  alkali  is 
decompofed ;  fince  there  are  obtained  no  more  than 
three  ounces  five  drams  of  phofphoric  tartar,  which 
contain  three-eighths  of  water. 
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The  portion  of  acidinn  pingne ,  the  principle  of  the 
fixed  alkali,  which  modifies  itfelf  into  mephitic  acid 
gas,  is  very  fmall.  This  aci'dum  pingue  combines  with 
the  animal  earth,  and  confiitutes  calcareous  earth, 
which  faturates  itfelf  with  phofphoric  acid,  and  forms 
the  infoluble  fait  above-mentioned. 


,  Profefior  Callifen ,  of  Copenhagen ,  read  lately  before 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  a  paper,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  drew,  that  the  external  ufe  of  boiling 
water,  in  cafes  of  internal  inflammation,  produces  a 
much  fpeedier  and  more  efficacious  effeft  than  vefica- 
tories. 

*  I  ■  -  ..  . . — 

M.  Brugnatelli  confiders  Light  as  capable  of  unit* 
ing  itfelf  with  bodies  in  three  ways  :  fird,  chemically  $ 
fecondly,  being  accumulated  and  mixed  in  them  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  but  invifible ;  and  thirdly,  accu^ 
mulated  in  bodies  in  a  vifibje  date. 

Light ,  chemically  united  with  bodies,  feparates 
itfelf  from  them  in  confequence  of  its  affinity  for 
caloric.  A  red  heat,  however,  is  not  neceffary  to  did 
engage  light  when  in  this  date  :  the  black  calx  of 
manganefe  fhines  with  great  vivacity,  when  thrown} 
upon  a  very  hot,  but  not  ignited,  plate  of  iron.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  many  other  fubftances.  In  regard 
to  bodies  in  which  light  is  merely  accumulated  me¬ 
chanically,  nothing  is  neceffary  to  render  it  free  but 
an  approximation  of  their  parts.  In  this  manner  the 
light  is,  as  it  were,  fqueezed  out ;  as  is  the  cafe  with 
the  quick  diver  in  the  barometer  wdien  it  becomes  lu¬ 
minous  vitrioiated  tartar,  and  other  falts,  which  (bine 
at  the  moment  when  they  crydallize. 

Light  is  accumulated  in  a  vifible  date  in  the  fo 
called  light  magnets,  which,  when  they  have  been 
expofed  for  a  confiderable  time  to  the  light,  imbibe 
a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  then  throw  it  out  in  the 
dark.  Of  thefe  bodies,  thofe  which  deferve  the  fird 
place  are,  the  diamond ,  blende ,  and  the  carbuncle ; 
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fulphat  of  barytes ,  or  Bologna  phofphorus,  with 
others.  Animal  and  vegetable  matters,  as  putrid 
filh,  rotten  wood,  Sic.,  fhine  in  this  manner;  alfo  indh 
vidual  parts  of  animals,  as  the  eyes  of  the  hyaena,  and 
of  cats,  the  glow-worm,  &c.~On  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  many  curious  fa£ts  will  be  found  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Number. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  announces  an  extenfive  work 
on  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  Dr.  Sigifmondo  Malats,  a 
Dire&or  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Madrid. 
It  confids  of  nine  quarto  volumes,  and  contains  the 
mod  complete  and  methodical  view  of  the  fcience 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  four  firft  volumes 
are  devoted  wholly  to  anatomy  and  phyiiology.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  comprife  the  materia  medica,  and 
treat  of  the  pharmaceutic  principles,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  powers  of  Ample  remedies,  as  drawn  from 
the  three  kingdoms  :  the  fixth  treats  of  the  therapeu¬ 
tical  part,  pointing  out  the  method  of  applying  me¬ 
dicines,  both  external  and  internal,  to  the  cure  of  the 
various  diforders.  In  the  feventh  and  eighth  volumes 
a  fatisfaffory  account  is  given  of  the  various  difeafes 
to  which  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  &c. 
are  incident,  the  peculiar  fymptoms,  and  bed  method 
of  cure.  The  ninth,  and  lad  volume,  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  mifcellaneous  obfervations  on 
rural  economy,  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
breed  and  qualities  of  horfes,  and  other  domedic 
animals,  and  on  the  principal  caufes  of  epidemic  and 
and  endemic  difeafes  arnongd  them. 

The  fame  Gazette  contains  an  account  of  a  mon- 
drous  foetus,  of  which  a  woman  was  lately  delivered, 
at  Poza,  near  Burgos,  in  Spain.  It  confided  of  two 
male  bodies  united  from  the  navel  to  the  head  in- 
clufively.  The  head  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  ufual, 
and  contains  three  eyes,  two  ears,  and  two  mouths  : 
there  were  three  arms  and  hands,  one  of  which 
was  provided  with  feven  fingers,  without  a  thumb. 

This 
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This  curious  monfler  was  depofited  in  the  Royal  Ca¬ 
binet  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Madrid. 

From  feme  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirrvan 
to  determine  the  nature  and  comDofition  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  bitumens  and  pitcoal,  it  appears,  that 
the  following  is  the  proportion  and  kind  of  ingredients 
in  each  fpecies  fubmitted  to  examination.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbon  contained  was  afeertained  by  finding 
the  quantity  requifite  to  decompofe  or  alkalize  a  cer¬ 
tain  given  weight  of  nitre. 


ioo  Barts. 


Maltha  1  ir. 
Asphalt  )L,tumens 

Kilkenny  Coal . 

Compact  Ca.nnel .  .  t 
Slaty  Cannel ...... 

Whitehaven .  < . 

Wigan  ........... 

Swansey  . . . 

Leitrim  ^ . 

Newcastle  ........ 


Carbon. 

Bitumen. 

s 

Ashes. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

8 

. 

2,070 

31 

68 

•  0  *  0 

1,117 

97,3 

3,7 

1,526 

75,2 

21,68  Maltha 

3,1 

1,232 

47,62 

32,52  Maltha 

20 

1,426 

57 

41,3  Mixt. 

1,7 

1,257 

61,73 

3 6,7  Mixt. 

1,57 

1,268 

73,53 

23,14  Mixt. 

3,33 

1,357 

7 1,43 

23,37  Mixt. 

5,20 

1,351 

,58 

40  Mixt* 

•  0  «  « 

1,271 

Moft  coals  afford  a  volatile  alkali  by  diftillation  < 
this,  in  Mr.  Kirwati  s  opinion,  feems  rather  to  be  a 
produft  of  the  operation,  arifing  from  the  union  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  mephitic  air;  and  thus  the  alkaline  bails 
of  the  ammonias  found  on  volcanos  feem  to  have  been 
formed.  Coals  alfo  %  afford  an  acid,  commonly  the 
marine,  or,  if  pyritous,  the  vitriolic  alfo ;  more  rarely 
the  fuccinous. 


Correfpondence . 

A  Conjlant  Reader's  fuggeftion  will  be  attended  to  in  our  next 

Number. 

In  Tome  points  of  view,  Philo  JVdedds  plan  appears  an  advantageous 
one  :  in  others,  the  contrary.  W  e  have,  however,  no  intention  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  of  adopting  it* 
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Art.  LI.  PhUofophical  Tranf actions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  :  for  the  Year  1800.  Part  II, 
Price  14s.  London,  1800.  Elmsly. 

ART.  12.  On  Double  Images  caufed  by  Atmo - 
fpherical  Refraction  :  by  William  Hyde  Wool- 
la  (Ion,  M.D .  F.R.S . — In  fome  of  the  lad  volumes  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  there  have  been  relat¬ 
ed  many  inftances  of  ftrong  atmofpherical  refradtion, 
by  which  objedts  feen  near  the  horizon  have  appear- 
Led  inverted,  and  the  horizon  itfelf  either  elevated  or 
,  deprefled.  The  purport  of  the  prefent  paper  is,  to 
invcftigate  the  caufes  of  terreftrial  refradlion,  which 
the  author  does,  by  examining  theoretically  the  fuc- 
cefiive  variations  of  increafmg  or  decreafing  denfity  to 
which  fluids  in  general  are  liable,  and  the  laws  of  the 
refractions  occalioned  by  them.  2.  To  illuftrate  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  theory,  by  experiments  with, 
fluids  of  known  denfity.  And,  laftly,  by  trial  upon 
the  air  itfelf,  to  afcertain  the  caufes  and  extent  of 
thofe  variations  of  its  refractive  denfitv,  on  which  the 
vol.  vii.  A  a  inver- 
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inverfions  of  objects,  and  other  phenomena  obferved* 
appear  to  depend. 

A ‘number  of  ingenious  experiments  are  related,  in 
which  fluids  of  different  degrees  of  denfity  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which  explain,,  in  a  fatisfadlory  way,  the 
phenomena  above  alluded  to.  Thus,  when  into  a 
phial  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  clear  fyrup,  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  was  put,  in  fuch  a  way  that 
it  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  fyrup,  without  mixing 
with  it;  through  the  fyrup,  a  word  written,  on  a  card 
placed  behind,  was  feen  eredt,  and  in  its  place  ;  through 
the  adjacent  variable  medium  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  fluids,  an  inverted  image  was  feen  above  the 
true  place ;  and  also,  above  that,  a  fecond  image  of 
the  fame  objedl  appeared  eredt.  When  a  final!  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  of  wine  was  placed  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  at  the  ft  rat  um  where  the  water  and  fpirit  unit¬ 
ed,  the  appearances  were  the  fame ;  but,  fmce  the 
refraftive  power  of  fpirit  exceeds  that  of  water,  the 
true  place  of  the  objedl  was  feen  uppermost;  the  in¬ 
verted  and  erect  images  were  below. 

By  other  experiments  it  appeared,  that  the  variations 
of  denfity,  occafoned  by  difference  of  temperature 
between  adjacent  ffrata  of  the  fame  fluid,  whether 
air  or  water,  follow  a  fimilar  law.  In  this  way,  it 
may  readily  be  conceived,  how  the  heated  fate  of 
the  air  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  are  capable  of  oc¬ 
casioning  the  phenomena  which  form  the  fubject  of  3 
the  prefent  paper.  4 

jj 

Art .  13.  c  Inveftigation  of  the  Powers  of  the  Pris¬ 
matic  Colours  to  Heat  and  Illuminate  Obiedfs ;  with 
Remarks,  that  prove  the  different  Refrangibility  of 
Radiant  Heat.  To  which  is  added,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Method  of  Viewing  the  Sun  advantageoully,  with 
Telefcopes  of  large  Apertures  and  high  Magnifying 
Powers  d  by  William  Herfchtil ,  L.JL.D.  &c. — In 
this  highly  curious  paper,  the  author  begins  with  a 

relation 
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relation,  of  the  circumftances  which  led  him  to  fur- 
mife,  that  the  power  of  heating  and  illuminating  ob¬ 
jects  was  not  equally  diftributed  among  the  varioufly 
coloured  rays  of  light,  In  a  variety  of  experiments 
he  had  occafionally  made,  relating  to  the  method  of 
viewing  the  fun,  with  large  telefcopes,  to  the  bell 
advantage,  he  ufed  various  combinations  of  different¬ 
ly  coloured  darkening  glaffes.  What  appeared  re¬ 
markable  was,  that,  when  he  ufed  fome  of  them,  he 
felt  a  fenfation  of  heat,  though  he  had  but  little 
light ;  while  others  gave  much  light,  with  fcarcely 
any  fenfation  of  heat.  Now,  as  in  thefe  different 
combinations  the  fun’s  image  was  alfo  differently 
coloured,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  prifmatic  rays 
might,  have  the  power  of  heating  bodies  very  un¬ 
equally  diftributed  among  them;  and,  as  he  judged 
it  right  in  this  refpedt  to  entertain  a  doubt,  it  ap¬ 
peared  equally  proper  to  admit  the  fame  with  re¬ 
gard  to  light.  If  certain  colours  fhould  be  more  apt 
to  occafton  heat,  others  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
more  fit  for  vifion,  by  poffeffmg  a  fuperior  illuminat¬ 
ing  power.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  proper  to  re- 
cur  to  experiments  for  a  decifion. 

The  firft  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  heating  powers  of  coloured  rays. 
For  this  purpofe,  by  means  of  a  prifm,  the  differently 
coloured  rays  were  made  to  ftrike  in  fucceffion  on 
the  blackened  bulbs  of  very  fenfible  thermometers, 
and  the  refult  was,  on  a  mean  of  feveral  trials,  that 
the  red  rays  rofe  the  thermometer,  in  comparifon 
with  the  violet  coloured  rays,  in  the  ratio  of  55  to 
16;  whilft  the  ratio  of  the  red  to  the  green  was  as 
55  to  22.4:  in  other  words,  the  heating  power  of 
the  red  rays,  in  comparifon  of  the  green,  was  as  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  2-J-  to  1 ;  and  about  3-|-  to  1  in  com¬ 
parifon  of  the  violet. 

The  next  feries  of  experiments  related  to  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  coloured  rays.  The  microfcope 
offered  itfelf  as  the  moft  convenient  inftrument  for 
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this  inv.eftigation,  the  differently  coloured  rays  being 
thrown  on  the  object  to  be  viewed,  by  means  of  the 
prifm,  as  before.  From  thefe  it  appeared,  that  the 
red-making  rays  are  very  far  from  having  the  power 
of  illuminating  in  any  eminent  degree.  The  orange 
poffefs  more  of  it  than  the  red;  and  the  yellow  rays 
illuminate  objects  Hill  more.  The  maximum  of  illu¬ 
mination  lies  in  the  brighteft  yellow,  or  palelt  green. 
The  green  itfelf  is  nearly  equally  bright  with  the 
veliow ;  but,  from  the  full  deep  green,  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  decreafes  very  fenfibly.  That  of  the  blue 
is  nearly  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  red;  the  indigo 
has  much  lefs  than  the  blue;  and  the  violet  is  very 
deficient. 

<  Thefe  refearchesf  the  author  obferves,  c  ought 
to  lead  us  on  to  others.  May  not  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  prifmatic  colours  be  as  different  as  thofe 
which  relate  to  light  and  heat?  Adequate  methods 
for  an  inveftigation  of  them  may  ealily  be  found; 
and  we  cannot  too  minutely  enter  into  an  analyfis 
of  light,  which  is  fhtf  mo  ft  fubtle  of  all  the  a£tive 
principles  that  are  concerned  in  the  mechanifm  of  the 
operations  of  Nature.  A  better  acquaintance  with  it 
may  enable  us  to  account  for  various  faffs  that  fall 
under  our  daily  obfervation,  but  which  have  hitherto 
remained  unexplained.  If  the  power  of  heating,  as 
we  now  fee,  be  chiefly  lodged  in  the  red-making  rays, 
it  accounts  for  the  comfortable  warmth  that  is  thrown 
out  from  a  fire,  when  it  is  in  the  ftate  of  a  red  glow; 
and  for  the  heat  which  is  given  by  charcoal,  coke, 
and  balls  of  fmall-coa!  mixed  up  with  clay,  ufed  in 
hot-houfes ;  all  which,  it  is  wrell  known,  throw'  out 
red  light.  It  alfo  explains  the  reafon  why  the  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  purple  flames  of  burning  fpirits. 
mixed  with  fait,  occaflon  fo  little  heat,  that  a  hand  is 
not  materially  injured,  when  palled  through  their 
corufcations,  if  ti  le  chemical  properties  of  colours 
alfo,  when  afcertTncd,  ihould  be  fiieh  that  an  acid 

inflauce,  which  has  been  afcribed  to 
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light  in  general,  on  account  of  its  changing  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  various  fubftances  expofed  to  it,  may  re~ 
fide  only  in  one  of  the  colours,  while  others  may 
prove  to  be  differently  inverted,  it  will  follow,  that 
bodies  may  be  varioufly  affedted  by  light,  according 
as  they  imbibe  and  retain,  or  tranfmit  and  reflect,  the 
different  colours  of  which  it  is  compofedo’ 


Thus  it  appears,  that  radiant  heat,  as  well 
as  light,  whether  they  be  the  fame  or  different 
agents,  is  not  only  refrangible,  but  is  alfo  fubjedt  to 
the  laws  ol  the  difperfion  ariflng  from  its  different 
refrangibility.  The  author  thinks  it  probable,  that 
radiant  heat  conflfts  of  particles  of  light  of  a  certain 
range  of  momenta,  and  which  range  may  extend  a 
little  further,  on  each  fide  of  refrangibility,  than  that 
of  light.  In  a  gradual  expofure  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  rays  of  the  prifrnatic  fpedtrum,  we  come  to  the 
maximum  of  light,  long  before  we  come  to  that  of 
heat,  which  lies  at  the  other  extreme.  By  feveral 
experiments  it  appears,  that  the  maximum  of  illumi¬ 
nation  has  little  more  than  half  the  heat  of  the  full 
redrays;  and  from  others  it  would  feem,  that  the 
full  red  ftill  falls  fhort  of  the  maximum  of  heat, 
which  perhaps  lies  a  little  beyond  vifible  refradtion. 
In  this  cafe  radiant  heat  will  at  leaft  partly,  if  not 
chiefly,  confift  of  invifible  light,  that  is  to  fay,  of  rays 
coming  from  the  fun,  that  have  fuch  a  momentum 
as  to  be  unfit  for  vifion. 

-  The  author  next  makes  an  application  of  the  refult 
of  thefe  obfervations  to  the  ufe  of  telescopes  of  large 
apertures  and  high  magnifying  powers.  He  found 
that  red  glafles,  employed  as  darkening  glafles  for 
the  purpofe  of  tranfmitting  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
light,  though  they  intercepted  light  enough,  yet  oc- 
calioned  fo  much  irritation  to  the  eye  by  exciting  a 
fenfation  of  heat,  that  they  could  not  not  be  ufed  for 
the  purpofe.  Green  glafles,  efpecially  when  lightly 
fmoked,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  tranfmitted  more 
light,  were  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  producing 
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a  fenfation  of  heat*  A  confiderable  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  fubjeft,  made  with  varioufly  colour¬ 
ed  glaffes,  are  related,  but  which  we  have  not  room 
to  notice  more  particularly. 

Art.  14.  c  Experiments  on  the  Refrangibility  of 
the  Invifible  Rays  of  the  Sun by  the  fame. — In  the 
former  paper  it  was  inferred,  that  the  range  of  the 
refrangibility  of  radiant  heat  was  probably  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  that  of  the  prifmatic  colours ;  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  experiments  here  re¬ 
lated.  From  thefe  it  appears,  that  there  are  rays 
coming  from  the  fun,  which  are  lefs  refrangible  than 
any  of  thofe  which  affieff  the  fight.  They  are  inveft- 
ed  with  a  high  power  of  heating  bodies,  but  with 
none  of  illuminating  objects ;  and  this  explains  the 
reafon  why  they  have  hitherto  efcaped  unnoticed. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  expofed  to  the 
differently  coloured  rays,  feparated  by  the  prifm,  in 
the  manner  before-mentioned,  and  alfo  to  thofe  in¬ 
vifible  rays  which  fall  on  each  fide  of  the  coloured 
fpeflrum,  It  was  found  that,  at  the  diftance  of  52 
inches  from  the  prifm,  there  was  ftill  a  confiderable 
heating  power  exerted  by  the  invifible  rays,  one  inch 
and  a  half  beyond  the  red  ones,  and  their  efficacy 
might  probably  be  traced  ftill  fomewhat  further.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  the  power  of  heating  is  extended 
to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  vifible  violet  rays,  but  not 
beyond  them ;  and  that  it  is  gradually  impaired  as 
the  rays  grow  more  refrangible, 

It  was  clearly  proved,  that  the  maximum  of  the 
heating  power  is  veiled  among  the  invifible  rays, 
and  is  probably  not  lefs  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
laft  vifible  ones,  when  proje&ed  in  the  manner  be- 
fore^mentioned.  The  fame  experiments  alfo  ffiew, 
that  the  fun’s  invifible  rays,  in  their  lefs  refrangible 
ftate,  and  confiderably  beyond  the  maximum,  ftill 
exert  a  heating  power  fully  equal  to  that  of  red- 
coloured  light ;  and  that,  confequently,  if  we  may 
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infer  the  quantity  of  the  efficient  from  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  the  invifible  rays  of  the  fun  probably  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  vifible  ones  in  number. 

f  To  conclude/  the  author  obferves,  if  we  call 
light  thofe  rays  which  illuminate  obje£ts,  and  racli - 
ant  heat  thofe  which  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  inquir¬ 
ed,  whether  light  be  effentially  different  from  radiant 
heat?  In  anfwer  to  which  I  would  fuggefi,  that  we 
are  not  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  philofophizing,  to 
admit  two  different  caufes  to  explain  certain  effefts, 
if  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  one.  A  beam  of  ra¬ 
diant  heat,  emanating  from  the  fun,  confifis  of  rays 
that  are  differently  refrangible.  The  range  of  their 
extent,  when  difperfed  by  a  prifm,  begins  at  violet 
coloured  light,  where  they  are  mofi  refrafted,  and 
have  the  leaf!  efficacy.  We  have  traced  thefe  calo¬ 
rific  rays  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  prifma- 
tic  fpeflrum ;  and  found  their  power  increafing, 
while  their  refrangibility  was  leffened,  as  far  as  to 
the  confines  of  red-coloured  light. ./  But  their  dimi- 
nifhing  refrangibility,  and  increafing  power,  did  not 
flop  here ;  for  we  have  purfued  them  a  confiderable 
way  beyond  the  prifmatic  fpectrum ,  into  an  invifible 
Hate,  Hill  exerting  their  increafing  energy,  with  a 
decreafe  of  refrangibility  up  to  the  maximum  of 
their  power,  and  have  alfo  traced  them  to  that 
Hate  where,  though  Hill  lefs  refraffed,  their  energy, 
on  account,  we  may  fuppofe,  of  their  now  failing 
denfity,  decreafed  pretty  fait  5  after  which,  the  invi- 
l  fible  thermometrical  fpectum ,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  foou 
‘vanished. 

‘  If  this  be  a  true  account  of  folar  heat,  for  the  flip- 
port  of  which  I  appeal  to  my  experiments,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  admit,  that  fuch  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
as  have  the  refrangibility  of  thofe  which  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  prifmatic  fpeftrum,  by  the  conftruftion  of 
the  organs  of  fight,  are  admitted,  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  light  and  colours ;  and  that  the  refi,  being 
Hopped  in  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye,  acr 
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upon  them,  as  they  are  known  to  do  upon  all  the 
other  parts  of  our  body,  by  occafioning  a  fenfation  of 
heat/ 

Art.  15.  *  Experiments  on  the  Solar,  and  on  the 

Terreftrial  Rays  that  occafion  Heat;  with  a  Com¬ 
parative  View  of  the  Laws,  to  which  Light  and 
Heat,  or  rather  the  Rays  which  occafion  them,  are 
fubjeCt,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  the 
fame,  or  different  /  by  the  fame.- — The  chief  defign 
of  the  author  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  comparative 
view  of  the  operations  that  may  be  performed  on  the 
rays  that  occafion  heat,  and  of  thofe  which  we  al¬ 
ready  know  to  have  been  effected  on  the  rays  that 
occafion  light. 

1.  Light,  both  folar  and  terreftrial,  is  a  fenfation 
occafioned  by  rays  emanating  from  luminous  bodies, 
which  have  a  power  of  illuminating  objects;  and, 
according  to  circumftances,  of  making  them  appear 
of  various  colours.  In  like  manner,  heat,  both 
folar  and  terreftrial,  is  a  fenfation  occafioned  by  rays 
emanating  from  candent  fubftances,  which  have  a 
power  of  heating  bodies.  This  was  proved  by  ex- 
pofing  a  thermometer  to  the  eye-end  of  a  ten  feet 
Newtonian  Telefcope.  In  this  cafe,  the  rays  which 
came  from  the  fun,  after  undergoing  three  regular 
reflections,  raifed  the  thermometer  58  degrees.  Thus, 
alfo,  when  the  rays  of  a  candle  were  reflected  on 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer,  by  means  of  a  final!  fteel 
mirror,  the  inftrument  received  3~  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  fpace  of  five  minutes. 

From  other  experiments  it  appeared,  that  the  folar 
prifmatic  colours  occafion  heat  by  reflection.  The 
heat  of  a  red-hot  poker,  and  that  of  a  common  coal 
fire,  were  likewife  reflected  by  a  plain  mirror.  Even 
a  prifm,  which  flops  a  great  many  heat-making  rays, 
ftill  reflected  enough  of  them  to  occafion  a  confider- 
able  rife  in  the  thermometer.  The  reflection  of  both 
invifible,  folar,  and  culinary  heat,  were  afterwards 

fhewnu 
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fhewn.  The  invifible  rays  coming  from  a  poker, 
cooled  from  being  red-hot,  till  it  could  no  longer  be 
feen  in  a  dark  place,  raifed  the  thermometer  leveral 
degrees  in  the  lpace  of  a  few  minutes. 

2.  The  next  point  of  comparifon  between  the  rays 
occafioning  light  and  thofe  occafioning  heat,  refpecds 
their  being  fubjeft  to  the  power  of  refraftion.  By  a 
great  number  of  fimple  and  beautiful  experiments, 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  particularize,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  not  only  folar  heat,  the  heat  of  a  candle,  that 
accompanying  the  coloured  part  of  a  prifmatic 
fpeftrum,  the  heat  of  a  chimney  fire,  and  that  of  red- 
hot  iron,  were  refrangible,  and  capable  of  being  con- 
den  fed  by  means  of  proper  lenfes  $  but  that  the  in¬ 
vifible  folar  rays,  and  invifible  culinary  heat,  were, 
in  like  manner  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  refraftioii. 

In  a  future  paper  it  will  be  fhewn,  that  the  rays  of 
heat,  like  thofe  of  light,  are  of  different  refrangibili- 
ty ;  that  they  are  liable  to  be  flopped,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions,  when  tranfmitted  through  diaphanous  bodies  ; 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  fcattered  on  rough  fur- 
faces  ;  and  may  be  fuppofed,  when  in  a  certain  date  of 
energy,  to  have  a  power  of  illuminating  objedts. 

Art .  16.  c  Chemical  Experiments  on  Zoophytes  ; 
with  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Component  Parts  of 
Membrane  :*  by  Charles  Hatchett ,  Efq.  F.R.S.* — . 
We  entered  at  confiderable  length  into  the  author's 
fexperiments  and  remarks  on  the  nature  and  compofi- 
tion  of  fhell  and  bone,  as  publifhed  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaflions  of  the  preceding  year.*  Thefe  proved, 
that  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  conltruftion  of 
(hell  and  bone,  each  of  them  confiding  in  a  depofi- 
tion  of  earthy  matter  on  a  gelatinous  or  membranous 
fubdance;  the  nature  of  the  earth  depolited,  however, 
differing  in  the  two:  the  earth  of  bones  confiding 
almod  wholly  of  phofphate  of  lime ,  while  that  of 

*  Vide  page  12  of  the  prefent  volume  of  our  Review. 
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ill  ells  confifts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  There  appeared, 
likewife,  to  be  an  approximation  or  conne&ing  link 
in  the  ftru£ture  of  feveral  cruftaceous  marine  fub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  that  which  covers  crabs,  lobfters, 
cray-fifli,  and  prawns.  By  a  flmilar  method  to  that 
purfaed  in  his  former  paper,  the  ingenious  author 
now  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  compofition  of  Zoo¬ 
phytes*  A  confiderable  number  of  fpecies  were  examin¬ 
ed;  as  various  madrepores  y  millepores ,  tubipora  mnjica , 
flv fir  a  foliacea,  coraUina  opuntia ,  ifis  ochracea  and 
hippnrisy  different  gorgoniic  or  corals,  antipat  lies  ulex 
and  myrifphilla ,  various  fponges ,  and  alcyonia .  All 
thefe  were  found  chiefly  to  referable  fhells  in  the 
nature  of  their  component  parts,  feveral  of  them, 
however,  containing  a  larger  or  fmaller  portion  of 
calcareous  pholphate. 

With  refpeci  to  the  nature  of  the  fuhftance  in  and 
upon  which  the  hardening  or  oflifying  principles 
were  fecreted  and  depoiited,  it  appeared  to  vary, 
from  a  very  attenuated  gluten,  as  in  the  porcellane¬ 
ous  (hells,  to  a  tough  gelly,  and  from  this  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  organized  membrane  or  cartilage,  as  in  bone. 
The  next  objetl  was  to  examine  the  nature  of  this 
cementing  fubftance,  which,  as  gluten  or  membrane, 
forms  the  bafis  of  all  animal  folids.  This  fubftance  | 
the  author  includes  under  the  general  term  gelatin ,f 
which  exifts  of  various  degrees  of  vifcidity,  from 
Ample  mucilage  to  the  Arrange  ft  and  moft  vifcid  glueA 
From  the  observations  here  made  it  appears,  that  f 
gelatin  is  a  component  part  of  many  animal  fub»?i 
ftances :  that  it  differs  in  quality  from  a  very  attenu¬ 
ated  gelly  or  mucilage,  to  that  vifcid  fubftance  call¬ 
ed  glue;  the  varieties  of  which  alfo  differ  in  folubi- 
]ity  and  tenacity  :  that  it  is  prefent  in  various  propor¬ 
tions;  fo  that  certain  bodies,  fuch  as  the  cutis,  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  are  formed  by  it ;  while 
others,  like  nail,  quill,  and  tortoife-ftiell,  can  fearcely  be 
faid  to  contain  it :  and  that  by  its  prefence,  in  vari¬ 
ous  dates  and  proportions,  it  may  be  regarded  (in¬ 
cluding 
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eluding  inherent  moifture  and  organic  arrangement) 
as  the  principal  caufe  of  thofe  degrees  of  flexibility, 
of  elafticity,  and  of  putrefeibility,  fo  various  in  the 
different  parts  of  animals.* 

But  when  gelatin  has  been  feparated  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  that  contain  it,  either  by  repeated 
boiling  with  water,  or  by  being  fteeped  in  dilute 
acids,  a  more  infoluble  fubftance  remains,  of  a  very 
different  nature,  which  the  author  next  proceeds  to 
inveftigate.  When  a  bone  or  piece  of  ivory  has, 
by  long  boiling  in  water,  been  deprived  of  a  great 
part  of  its  gelatin,  and  is  afterwards  fteeped  in  a 
dilute  acid,  the  offifying  fubftance  is  diifolved,  and 
the  cartilage  remains,  retaining  the  figure  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bone;  or,  if  a  fimilar  bone  or  piece  of  ivory, 
which  has  not  been  boiled,  is  fteeped  in  a  dilute  acid 
(efpecially  nitric  acid),the  offifying  fubftance  is  diifolved, 

*  6  As  gelatin,  according  to  its  proportion  and  quality,  appears  to 
produce  confiderable  effects  on  the  parts  of  animals  in  which  it  is 
prefent;  and,  as  the  gelatin  in  animal  bodies  is,  in  all  probability, 
liable  to  be  changed  and  modified  by  morbid  caufes,  it  is  much  to 
be  wiffied,*  the  author  obferves,  ‘  that  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
profeffion  would  afeertain,  by  experiments,  how  far  the  tonic  pro., 
perties  of  the  bark  depend  on  the  tanning  principle 

i  Mr.  Biggin  has  proved  (Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1799, 
p.  259),  that  willow  bark,  and  elpecially  that  of  the  Huntingdon  or 
Leicefter  willow,  contains  the  tanning  matter  in  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity;  and  that  the  latter,  in  this  refpedt,  even  equals,  or  rather  ex¬ 
ceeds,  that  of  oak. 

;  *  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,  Reflor  of  Spetifbury  and 
Charlton,  in  Dorfetfhire,  has  employed  in  tl  ofe  parilhes  the  bark 
jbf  the  common  willow  with  great  fuccels  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
/Moreover,  Mr.  Weftring,  of  Norrkoping,  has  obferved  ( Annales  de 
Chimie ,  Tom  32.  p.  179^,  that  thote  fpecies  of  cinchona  which 
contain  the  tanning  principle  in  the  greateft  quantity,  are  the  mod: 
efficacious  in  fevers;  and  that  the  cinchona  florihunda,  which  con¬ 
tains  fcarcely  any  tanning  matter,  is  deftitute  of  the  above-mentioned 
beneficial  effects  Mr.  Weftring,  therefore,  with  great  apparent  rea~ 
fon,  believes,  that  the  relative  effefts  produced  by  the  different 
Ipecies  of  cinchona,  when  employed  in  medicine,  are  in  proportion 
to  their  tanning  power,  or  the  quantity  of  tanning  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  them. 

‘  If  any  one  fliould  be  induced  to  make  experiments  on  the  tonic 
effedfs  of  the  tanning  principle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  attention 
would  alfo  be  paid  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  nitro-muriate  of 
tin,  of  which,  at  prefent,  I  believe  little  or  nothing  is  known,9 

and. 
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and,  at  the  fame  time,  but  more  (lowly,  the  gelatin  is 
feparated,  and  caufes  the  liquor  to  become  yellow, 
when  the  phofphate  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  am¬ 
moniac. 

The  cartilaginous  body  which  remains,  after  the 
gelatin  has  been  thus  feparated,  is  not  eafily  foluble 
in  dilute  acids  ;  for  (according  to  its  texture)  many 
weeks,  and  even  months,  may  elapfe,  before  a  final! 
part  is  taken  up;  but  in  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
or  in  boiling  dilute  acid,  it  is  rapidly  diftblvcd. 

This  fubftance,  when  dry,  is  femi-tranfparent,  like 
horn,  and  more  or  lefs  brittle. 

It  is  tlie  predominant  and  effential  part  in  the 
tiiTue  or  the  web  of  membrane,  cartilage,  fponge,  the 
horny  lie  ms  of  gorgoniee ,  horn,  hair,  feather,  quill, 
hoof,  nail,  horny  fcale,  cruft,  and  tortoife-fhell ;  and, 
although  of  fimilar  chemical  properties,  yet  in  con- 
iiftency  it  varies,  from  a  tender  jelly-like  fubftance, 
to  a  completely-formed  membrane,  or  to  an  elaftic, 
brittle,  and  hard  body,  like  tortoife-fhell. 

The  fubftances  now  mentioned  referable  very  near¬ 
ly,  in  chemical  properties,  fimple  and  unorganized 
albumen;  from  which  gelatin  appears  to  be  formed 
by  the  operations  of  the  living  fyitem ;  albumen  be-  * 
ing  confidered  as  the  original  animal  fubftance,  front 
which  the  reft  are  formed.  Tortoife-fhell,  horn,  ruuf- 
cular  fibre,  and  infpiffated  albumen,  are  alike  infolu- 
ble  in  boiling  water;  but  after  long  immerfion  in  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  being  well  walked,  they 
become  foluble.  By  this  immerfion  in  nitric  acid  a 
fubftance  is  formed,  which,  by  becoming  liquefied 
when  heated,  by  being  foluble  in  boiling  water, 
by  being  precipitated  by  the  tanning  principle,  and 
by  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and,  laftly,  by  forming  a  ge¬ 
latinous  mafs  when  the  aqueous  folution  is  fufficient- 
]y  evaporated  and  coolled,  feems  to  approach  in  its 
nature  to  gelatin. 

£  In  attempting  to  prove/  the  author  obferves, 

*  that  albumen,  or  the  coagulating  lymph,  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal 
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ginal  animal  fubftance,  I  have  hitherto  only  ftated 
shemical  facts ;  but  when  the  phenomena  attending 
incubation  are  confidered;  when  the  experiments 
made  by  eminent  phyfiologifts,  fuch  as  Haller , 
Maitre  Jean ,  and  Malpighi,  are  viewed;  when  the 
oviparous  foetus  is  feen  to  be  progreflively  formed  in 
and  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  fo  that,  .upon  the 
burfting  of  the  fhell  which  feparated  it  from  external 
matter,  the  young  animal  comes  forth  complete  in 
all  its  parts;  when  fuch  ftrong  faffs  as  the fe  are  cor¬ 
roborated  by  thofe  afforded  by  chemiftry,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted  that,  albumen  is  the  primary  ani- 
inal  fubftance,  from  which  the  others  are  derived ;  and 
there  is  much  caufe  to  believe  that  the  formation  of 
gelatin,  and  of  the  animal  fibre  efpe daily,  begins 
with  the  procefs  of  languification  in  the  foetus. 

c  As  the  three  principal  and  effential  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  viz.  albumen,  gelatin,  and  fibre, 
appear  therefore  to  compofe  the  various  parts  of 
animals,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  (being  predomi¬ 
nant)  influences  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  which  it  is  principally  employed  to  form ;  and 
as  albumen,  gelatin,  and  fibre,  by  relative  proportion, 
by  the  degrees  of  denfity,  b,y  the  effects  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  fingiy  or  conjointly  they  have  experienc¬ 
ed,  by  the  texture  of  the  animal  fubftance  which 
they,  as  materials,  and  thus  modified,  have  concurred 
to  produce,  and  by  the  proportion  of  natural  or  in¬ 
herent  moifture  peculiar  to  each  part  of  different 
animals,  prefent  an  immenfe  feries  of  complicated 
ca.ufes,  fo  are  the  effects  found  to  be  no  lefs  numer¬ 
ous  find  diverfified,  by  the  infinite  variety  in  texture, 
flexibility,  elafticity,  and  the  many  other  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  various  parts  'which  compofe  the  bodies 
of  animals.’ 

Gelatin,  albumen,  and  mufcular  fibre,  appear  to 
differ  very  much  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  con¬ 
tain  :  500  grains  of  ifinglafs,  made  perfeflly  dry,  were 

found 
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found  to  contain  about  54  grains  of  this  principle;  an 
equal  quantity  of  dry  albumen,  63  grains  ;  of  tortoife- 
ftiell,  77  grains  ;  whilft  the  dry  prepared  mufcular  fibre 
of  beef  contained  82  grains.  As  in  vegetables,  the 
librous  part  is  that  which  contains  the  largeft  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbon,  fo,  in  refpeft  to  the  other  animal 
fubftances,  mufcular  fibre  appears  to  contain  the 
greateft  quantity  of  it. 

Art.  17.  c  On  the  EleQricity  excited  by  the  mere 
contact  of  conducing  fubftances  of  different  kinds. 
In  a  letter  from  M.  Alexander  Volta ,  Profeffor  of 
Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia ,  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks ,  Bart.’ — This  paper  contains  a  high¬ 
ly  interefting  account  of  the  effecls  produced  by  the 
Galvanic  pile,  the  leading  circumftances  refpefting 
which  we  have  already  noticed.*  This  apparatus, 
M.  Volta  thinks,  bears  a  much  nearer  refembiance  to 
the  natural  electric  organ  of  the  torpedo,  the  electric 
eel,  &c.,  than  to  the  feyden  phial,  and  common  elec¬ 
tric  battery.  Like  the  former,  it  is  compofed  of  con¬ 
ducing  fubftances  alone ;  it  is  aCive  by  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  charge,  and  without  the  aid  of 
eleCricity  excited  by  any  means  hitherto  known ; 
afting  without  ceffation,  and  capable  every  inftant  of 
giving  (hocks,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumftances,  and  which  at  length  terminate  in 
ftupor  of  the  affefted  limb.  The  author  employed 
alternate  plates  of  copper  or  brafs,  and  tin,  with  effedb; 
but  filver  and  zinc  fucceeded  better.  It  is  neceffary 
that  the  fingers  with  which  the  pile  is  touched^be 
well  moiftened  with  water.  But  in  order  to  fucceed 
with  greater  certainty,  and  receive  more  powerful 
(hocks,  the  foot  of  the  column  fliould  be  made  to 
communicate,  by  means  of  a  metallic  plate  or  thick 
wire,  with  a  veffel  of  water,' into  which  one  or  more 
of  the  fingers  fliould  be  plunged,  whilft  the  head  of 
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the  pile  is  touched  with  a  clean  piece  of  metal,  firm¬ 
ly  grafped  in  the  other  hand,  fufficiently  moiftened. 

if  the  hands  be  kept  in  continued  contaft  with 
the  extremities  of  the  pile,  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
inftead  of  repeated  fhocks,  a  lading  pain  is  felt,  which 
remains  as  long  as  the  communication  is  thus  kept 
up;  fhewing  that  the  eledfric  or  Galvanic  fluid  is  in 
a  date  of  condant  circulation.  The  fenfation  excit¬ 
ed,  too,  is  greater  when  the  part  is  in  contact  with 
the  negative  fide,  that  is  the  zinc,  than  when  with 
the  podtive  or  diver  fide  of  the  apparatus ;  in  other 
words,  more  pain  is  felt  when  the  fluid  is  pafling 
from  the  part,  than  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  lad  article  in  the  prefent  part  of  the  Tran/ - 
actions  refers  to  a  fubjeft  of  forrie  curiodty  in  Na¬ 
tural  Hijlory ,  but  requires  no  particular  notice  here  : 
it  is  entitled,  *  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Head  of  the 
Ornithorhyncus  Paradoxus by  Mr.  Home . 


Art.  LII.  Phytologia  ,*  or  the  Philo fophy  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Gardening,  &c*  By  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win,  M.D.  8s  c. 

»  ( Continued  from  page  251  .y 

T  N  our  lad  we  followed  the  ingenious  author  in  his 
explanation  of  many  important  parts  in  the  flruc- 
lure  of  vegetable  beings;  fuch  as  their  abforbent  and 
umbilical  veflels;  their  pulmonary  and  aortal  fydems. 
We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  parts  of  equal  moment,  their 
glands,  and  organs  of  reprodu&ion;  their  mufcies, 
nerves,  and  brain.  It  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  Dr. 
Darwin  will,  in  all  cafes,  carry  the  imaginations  of  his 
readers  along  with  him,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  obfcure 
a  fubjeft;  but  though  he  fometimes  fails  in  produc- 
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ing  conviction,  we  are  always  interdted  in  the  origi¬ 
nality -of  his  ideas. 

The  ftrudure  of  the  glands  of  animals,  the  author 
obferves,  has  not  yet  been  fully  afcertained.  Little 
more  is  known  of  them  than  their  effedfc,  which  is, 
that  they  fecrete,  that  is,  feparate  or  produce,  fome 
fluid  from  the  blood,  as  bile,  faliva,  urine,  milk,  &c. 
The  veffels  of  vegetables  being  ftiil  more  minute,  and 
more  rigid,  the  ftrudture  of  their  glands  is  ftiil  further 
removed  from  our  difcovery.  Their  effects  are,  how¬ 
ever,  as  evident  as  thofe  of  the  glands  of  animals  in 
the  fecretion  or  produftion  of  various  fluids,  which 
become  folid  as  their  aqueous  parts  are  abforbed  or 
exhaled ;  as  mucilage,  (larch,  oil,  fugar,  honey,  wax, 
turpentines,  effential  oils,  aromatics,  bitters,  narcotics, 
acrids,  acids,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials,  which 
fill  our  barns  and  granaries,  and  crowd  the  {hops  of 
the  druggift.  Each  of  thefe  is  confldered  in  order. 

*  Mucilage  is  found  in  all  parts  of  plants,  as  being 
an  effential  conflituent  of  vegetable  as  of  animal 
bodies,  and  ferving,  probably,  as  nourifhment  to  the 
plant.  Starch  is  another  kind  of  mucilage,  which 
differs  from  that  above-mentioned,  or  gum,  in  its  pro¬ 
perty  of  not  diffolving  in  cold  water,  and  can  hence 
be  ealily  feparated  from  it.  There  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  mucilage  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  converted  into  ftarch;  and  that  this  procefs 
continues  in  grain  fome  time  after  it  is  carried  into 
the  bam  or  granary,  which  occafions  old  wheat  to 
produce  better  flour  for  the  baker;  and  old  oats  and, 
old  beans  are  univerfally  believed  to  give  more 
nourifhment  to  horfes.  I  (hall  here  add  a  conjedlure, 
that  I  fuppofe  the  ufe  of  alum  in  making  bread  con- 
fifts  in  its  coagulating  the  mucilage,  and  perhaps  thus 
contributing  to  convert  it  into  ftarch;  for  the  bakers 
mix  it  principally  with  new  wheat ;  and  affirm,  that 
it  makes  the  flour  of  new  wheat  equal  to  old. 

*  Where  much  alum  is  mixed  with  bread,  it  may 
be  diftlnguiihed  by  the  eye  by  a  curious  circum- 

flance 
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fiance,  which  is,  that,  when  two  loaves  have  ftuck  to¬ 
gether  in  the  oven,  they  break  from  each  other  with 
a  much  fmoother  furface,  where  they  had  adhered* 
than  thofe  loaves  do  which  do  not  contain  alum/ 

The  digeflive  power  of  animals  feems  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  exerted  in  converting  their  food  into  fugar; 
fince  the  chyle  of  all  animals  refembles  milk,  which 
contains  much  fugar,  and  thence  fpontaneoufly  runs 
into  fermentation,  which  terminates  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  acid.  In  like  manner,  the  digeflive  powers 
of  the  young  vegetable,  with  the  chemical  agents 
of  heat  and  moifiure,  convert  the  ftarch  or  mucilage 
of  the  root  or  feed  into  fugar  for  its  own  nourifh- 
inents ;  or  they  obtain  fugar  ready  prepared  for  them 
from  fome  roots,  as  the  beet-root ,  from  many  fruits* 
as  grapes,  pears,  peaches;  from  the  milk  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  from  the  fap-juice  of  the  fugar-maple, 
birch,  and  many  other  trees.  And  thus  it  appears 
probable,  that  fugar  is  the  principal  nutriment  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  beings.  That  it  is  the 
moil  nutritive  part  of  vegetable  fubftances  is  evinced 
by  the  well-afcertained  faft,  that  the  Haves  in 
Jamaica  grow  fat  in  the  fugar-harveft*  though  they 
endure  at  that  time  much  more  labour. 

The  ufe  of  this  faccharine  matter  of  the  fruit  or 
fap-juice  in  the  vegetable  oeconomy,  is  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplying  the  young  feed  or  bud  with  nourifh- 
ment,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  ftrike  its  roots  into 
the  earth,  and  to  elevate  its  leaves  into  the  air ;  and 
thus  by  its  quicker  growth  to  rival  its  neighbours  in 
their  contentions  for  air,  and  light,  and  moiflure* 
which  are  neceffary  for  its  exiflence. 

The  produftion  of  honey  is  another  effeft  of  the 
vegetable  fecretions,  and  feems  to  be  intended  to  fup- 
ply  nourifhment  to  the  anthers  and  fligmas,  as  the 
neftary,  or  honey-gland,  always  falls  off  along  with 
the  corol,  and  anthers,  and  fligmas.  The  univerfa- 
lity  of  this  produftion  in  the  vegetable  world,  and 
the  very  complicated  apparatus  which  Nature  has 
vol.  vii.  B  b  conHruft» 
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conftrufted  in  many  flowers,  as  well  as  the  acrid  or 
deleterious  juices  (lie  has  furnifhed  thofe  flowers 
with,  as  in  the  aconite,  to  protect  this  honey  from 
rain,  and  from  the  depredations  of  infefls,  feem  to 
imply,  that  this  fluid  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  vegetable  oeconomy ;  and  alfo  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  expofe  it  to  the  open  air  previous  to 
its  re-abforption  into  the  vegetable  veflels.  From 
this  proviflon  of  honey  for  the  male  and  female  parts 
of  flowers,  and  from  the  proviflon  of  fugar,  ftarch,  and 
mucilages,  in  the  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  and  alburnum  of 
plants,  laid  up  for  the  nutriment  of  the  young  pro- 
geny,  not  only  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  infects, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  larger  aniruals,  procure  their 
food* 

In  the  next  feftion  (the  7th)  the  organs  of  repro- 
duflion  of  vegetables  are  treated  of.  The  theory  of 
Lumens ,  which  fuppofes  that  the  medulla  extends 
itfelf  till  it  burfts  the  incloflng  or  cortical  part,  and. 
joining  with  that  produces  a  new  bud,  is  objected  to, 
as  too  mechanical  for  a  living  organized  fyftem. 
Every  new  fluid  or  folid  produced  in  the  organic 
fyflern  of  vegetable,  as  well  as  of  animal,  bodies,  is 
fecreted,  the  author  imagines,  from  their  blood;  as 
the  various  fluids  of  bile,  faliva,  tears,  in  animals; 
and  thofe  of  gum,  refin,  fugar,  in  vegetables.  In  like 
manner,  the  jlavilla  vitce ,  the  new  fpark  of  being, 
or  living  entity,  is  fecreted  from  the  blood  of  male 
animals  by  adapted  glands,  to  be  received  into  a  pro¬ 
per  nidus,  and  nouriihed  by  the  female. 

The  progeny  of  vegetables,  we  have  already  feen, 
is  of  two  kinds,  lateral  and  fexual.  As  the  leaf  with 
its  petiole,  or  foot-flalk,  and  its  caudex  down  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  with  its  radicle  beneath,  conftitutes 
an  individual  plant,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
ftrongeft  analogy,  the  author  thinks,  that  this  new 
progeny  is  fecreted  from  a  gland  or  glands  of  the 
parent ;  and  that,  as  it  adheres  to  the  parent,  it  re** 
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quires  no  female  apparatus  for  its  reception,  nourifh- 
fnent,  or  oxygenation.  This,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  paternal  progeny.  This  paternal  off¬ 
spring  of  vegetables  in  their  buds  and  bulbs  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  very  curious  circumftance;  and  that  is, 
that  they  exactly  referable  their  parents,  as  is  obferv- 
able  in  grafting  fruit-trees,  and  in  propagating  flower- 
roots;  whereas  the  feminal  offspring  of  plants,  being 
generated  by  two  parents,  and  certainly  fupplied  with 
nutriment  by  the  mother,  is  liable  to  perpetual  varia¬ 
tion. 

This  fimilarity  of  buds  and  bulbs  to  their  parents 
is  to  be  underflood  only  to  exift  after  the  maturity  of 
the  plant,  that  is,  after  it  has  produced  a  fexual  off- 
fpring  in  flowers  and  feeds;  for  a  bulb,  as  of  a  tulip, 
and  a  bud  of  a  fruit-tree,  when  firfl  raifed  from  their 
feed,  are  very  fmall,  but  produce  one  or  more  im¬ 
proved  bulbs,  or  improved  buds,  annually  for  fome 
years;  which  differ  from  their  parent  bulbs  or  buds 
in  their  fize,  form,  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  till  it 
arrives  at  its  maturity,  or  acquires  the  power  of  gene¬ 
rating  a  fexual  progeny  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  leaf-buds  of  thofe  trees,  and  the  leaf-bulbs  of  thofe 
roots,  which  have  acquired  their  puberty,  if  it  may 
be  fo  called ,  that  is,  their  power  of  generating 
flowers,  are  a  more  perfedt  progeny  than  the  feeds 
of  thofe  plants,  as  thefe  latter,  when  feparated  from 
their  parent  either  by  tranfplantation  or  by  ingraft¬ 
ing,  can  immediately  produce  feeds,  or  a  fexual  pro¬ 
geny  ;  but  the  buds  from  many  feeds  are  fome  years 
before  they  can  produce  feeds.  The  fame  is  pro¬ 
bably  true  of  many  annual  or  biennial  plants,  as 
of  wheat,  which  produce  many  fuccefive  buds  upon 
each  other  previous  to  the  dower-bud,  as  appears  bv 
the  joints  of  the  Hem;  all  which  may  be  confidered 
as  individual  plants  growing  on  each  other  like  the 
annual  fucceffion  of  the  buds  of  trees. 
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Section  8  treats  of  the  mufcles,  nerves,  and  brainy 
of  vegetables.  c  The  various  motions  of  peculiar 
parts  of  vegetables  evince  the  exiftence  of  mufcles 
and  nerves  in  thole  parts,  fuch  as  the  clofing  of  their 
petals,  and  calyxes,  at  the  approach  of  night,  or  in 
cold  or  wet  weather;  though  the  fibres  and  nervesy 
which  conftitute  thefe  mufcles,  are  too  fine  for  anato¬ 
mical  demonftration. 

*  Some  vegetables  fold  the  older  leaves  over  the  new 
buds  at  the  extremity  of  their  flalks  during  the 
night,  as  cilfine ,  chick-weed  ;  others,  as  the  mimofay 
fenfitive  plant,  fold  the  upper  or  polifhed  fides  of 
their  leaves  together  during  their  fleep.  The  hedy - 
/drum  gyrans  whirls  its  leaves  in  various  direftions, 
when  the  air  is  ftill,  by  an  apparently  voluntary  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  purpofe  of  respiration.  The  dioncea 
mufcipula,  Venus’s  fly-trap,  clofes  its  leaves  from  the 
Itimulus  of  infefls,  which  crawl  upon  them,  and 
pierces  them  with  its  prickles.  And  the  apocynum 
androfemifolium  contracts  its  petals  or  neftaries  round 
the  probofcis  of  the  flies,  which  flimulate  it,  and 
bolds  them  till  they  die,  or  till  the  deep  of  the  plant 
releafes  them  by  the  relaxation  of  its  mufcular  ac-r 
tion. 

*  From  thefe  circumftances  it  appears,  that  there  are 
not  only  mufcles  about  the  moving  foot-flalks  or 
claws  of  the  leaves  and  petals  above-mentioned,  but 
that  thefe  mufcles  mufl  be  endued  with  nerves  of 
fenfe  as  well  as  of  motion.  Now,  as  when  one  part 
of  a  leaf  of  mimofa  is  touched,  the  whole  leaf  fal!sy 
it  follows,  there  mufl  be  a  common  fenforium,  or 
brain,  where  the  nerves  communicate,  belonging  to 
this  one  leaf-bud.  To  evince  this  further,  another 
leaf-let  was  flit  with  fharp  fciffars,  and  fome  feconds 
of  time  elapfed,  before  the  plant  feemed  fenfible  of 
the  injury;  and  then  the  whole  plant  collapfed  as 
far  as  the  principal  item.  Afterwards  a  fmall  drop 
of  oil  of  vitriol  was  put  on  the  bud  in  the  bofom 
©f  a  leaf  of  another  fenfitive  plant ;  and  after  about 
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half  a  minute,  when  the  brain  of  this  bud  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed,  the  whole  leaf  fell,  and  rofe 
no  more.  If  the  individual  buds  of  plants  poffefs 
mufcles  and  nerves  with  a  brain,  or  common  fen- 
forium,  the  following  aueftions  confequently  occur, 
and  ftiould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Have 
vegetable  buds  irritability?  Have  they  fen  fat  ion  ? 
Have  they  volition?  Have  they  affociations  of  mo¬ 
tions  ?  I  am  perfuaded  they  poffeT  them  all,  though 
in  a  much  inferior  degree  even  than  the  cold-blooded 
animals.’ 

The  irritability  of  plants  is  further  evinced  by  the  ab- 
forption  and  circulation  of  their  fluids,  and  by  the  effects 
of  the  electric  fhock.  Their  fenfibility  is  fhewn  by  the 
collapfe  of  mimofa,  and  by  the  opening  and  doling 
of  many  leaves  and  flowers.  That  thefe  actions  are 

j 

not  produced  Amply  by  irritation  on  the  mufcles 
themfelves,  but  by  the  connexion  of  thofe  mufcles 
with  a  fenfitive  fenforium,  or  brain,  exifting  in  each 
individual  bud  or  flowrer,  appears,  lft.  becaufe  many 
flowers  clofe  from  defeat  of  Aim  ulus,  not  by  the  ex¬ 
cels  of  it,  as  by  darknefs,  which  is  the  abfence  of  the 
ftimulus  of  light ;  or  by  cold,  which  is  the  abfence 
of  the  ftimulus  of  heat.  Now  the  defed  of  heat,  like 
the  abfence  of  food,  or  of  drink,  affects  ourfenfes  with 
pain,  which  had  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  them,  and  a  cutaneous  fliivering 
may  be  excited  in  confequence  of  the  pain;  but  a 
mufcle  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ftimulated  into  attion  by 
a  defe£t  of  ftimulus,  though  fome  modern  writers  on 
medicine  have  called  cold  a  ftimulus  to  animal  fibres, 
which  it  al  ways  renders  torpid  or  inadive ;  a  theory 
derived  from  Galen,  and  which  muft  have  originat¬ 
ed  in  his  total  ignorance  of  chemiftry  and  natural 
philofophy. 

In  fome  flowers  the  males  bend  into  contact  with  the 
females,  as  in  cijln$>  kalmia ,  fritillaria  perfica ,  lit  hr 
rum  Jalicaria  ;  in  others,  the  female  bends  to  the 
males,  as  in  collin/onia,  gloriofa3  genifta3  epilohium 
which  fhews  a  fenfibility  to  the  paffion  of  reproduc- 
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tion.  In  irritation  the  ftimulated  mufcles  only  are 
brought  into  aftion,  without  being  perceived  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem ;  but  in  Jenfation  the  whole 
fyftem  is  affefted  by  means  of  the  brain  or  common 
fenforium,  and  thence  by  diftant  mufcles  are  brought 
into  aftion  to  acquire  an  agreeable  objeft,  or  to  re¬ 
pel  or  withdraw  from  a  difagreeable  one. 

Thkl  plants  poffefs  in  fome  degree  the  power  of 
volitibn,  appears,  amongft  other  circumftances,  from 
their  deep,  and  from  the  tendrils  of  vines,  and  the 
Hems  of  other  climbing  vegetables,  which  continue  to 
move  round,  till  they  find  fomething  to  adhere  to,  or 
till  they  have  rolled  themfelves  up  in  a  fpiral  line  like 
a  cork-fcrew. 

In  refpeft  to  vegetables  acquiring  affociations  of 
motion,  or  habits  of  aftion,  the  former  is  feen  in  the 
motions  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  the  fynchron- 
ous  and  affociated  actions  of  many  mufcles.  Other 
acquired  habits  of  vegetable  actions  appear  from  the 
grains  and  roots  brought  from  more  fouthern  lati¬ 
tudes,  which  germinate  here  fooner  than  thofe  which 
are  brought  from  more  northern  ones,  owing  to  their 
acquired  habits  ( Fordycc  on  Agriculture).  And 
from  the  apple-trees  fent  from  hence  to  New  York, 
which  bloffomed  for  a  few  years  too  early  for  the, 
climate,  and  bore  no  fruit;  but  afterwards  learnt  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  their  new  fituation. 

Vegetables  feem  to  poffefs  a  fenfe  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  moifture,  and  the  fenfe  of  touch.  The  approach 
of  the  anthers  to  the  ffigma  in  many  flowers,  and 
vice  verfa ,  is  probably  directed,  the  author  obferves, 
by  a  fenfe  analogous  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelk  ‘  Thus, 
befides  a  kind  of  tafte  or  appetency  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  their  roots,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  extremities. 


or  our  lacteal  veffels,  for  the  p'urpofe  of  felefting  their 
proper  food  ;  and  befides  different  kinds  of  irritability 
or  appetency  redding  in  the  various  glands  which 
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their  blood ;  vegetable  life  feems  to  poflefs  an  organ 
of  fenfe  to  diftinguifh  the  variations  of  heat,  another 
to  diftinguifh  the  varying  degrees  of  moifture,  an¬ 
other  of  light,  another  of  touch,  and  probably  an¬ 
other  analogous  to  our  fenfe  of  fmell.  To  thefe  muft 
be  added,  the  indubitable  evidence  of  their  paftion  of 
love,  and  of  their  neceftity  to  deep ;  and  I  think  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  they  are  Turnifhed  with  a 
jbrain  or  common  fenforium  belonging  to  each  bud/ 
—This  common  fenforium,  the  author  fufpefts,  may 
reilde  in  the  medulla  or  pith  which  occupies  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  every  bud  and  leaf,  like  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  of  animals. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  part  of  the 
work,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  phyfiology  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  fecond  part,  which  we  are  now  to 
notice,  relates  to  the  oeconomy  of  vegetables,  and 
embraces  the  growth  of  feeds,  buds,  and  bulbs;  ma¬ 
nures,  or  the  food  of  plants ;  draining  and  watering 
lands;  aeration  and  pulverization  of  the  foil;  the 
effects  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity ;  and,  laftly,  the 
difeafes  of  plants. 

Seeds,  the  author  obferves,  referable  eggs.  After 
the  production  of  the  feed,  or  vegetable  egg,  in  the 
pericarp  of  flowers,  and  its  enfuing  impregnation  by 
the  farina  of  the  anthers  fhed  upon  the  ftigma,  a  coa¬ 
gulated  point  appears  upon  the  feed-lobes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervations  of  Spallanzani ,  like  the  cica- 
tricula  on  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  which  derives 
its  nourifhment  from  the  feed-lobes  or  cotyledons. 
This  it  does  by  means  of  veffels  wTich  permeate  them 
for  that  purpofe,  and  have  been  termed  umbilical 
veffels :  it  afterwards  (hoots  its  roots  down  into  the 
fruit,  or  into  the  earth,  in  fearch  of  other  nourifhment ; 
and  expands  its  leaves  in  the  air  as  an  organ  of  re¬ 
spiration. 

Other  vegetable  embryons  are  produced  in  the 
buds  on  the  item  or  branches  of  trees,  which  may  be 
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termed  the  viviparous  progeny  of  plants,  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  thofe  from  feeds,  which  may  be  termed 
their  oviparous  progeny.  Thefe  buds  are  either  leaf- 
buds  or  flower-buds?  or  both  in  one  covering  ;  the 
bud  is  termed  hybernaculum,  or  winter-cradle  of  the 
embryon  fhoot,  and  is  covered  with  fcales,  and  often 
a  refinous  varnifh,  as  in  tacamahacca,  to  protect  it 
from  the  cold  and  moifture  of  the  enfuing  winter, 
and  from  the  depredation  of  infedts. 

Thefe,  by  inoculation,  or  ingrafting  on  other  items 
of  trees,  or  by  being  planted  in  the  earth,  become 
plants  exadfly  iimilar  to  their  parents.  A  fmall  glafs 
inverted  over  thefe  buds,  when  fet  in  the  earth,  con¬ 
tributes  to  infure  their  growth  by  preventing  too 
great  an  exhalation  ;  otherwife  they  are  liable  to  per- 
fpire  more  than  they  can  abforb,  before  they  have 
acquired  roots:  this  the  gardeners  call  piping  a  flip, 
or  a  cutting  of  a  plant.  In  this  lituation  a  greater 
heat  may  be  given  them,  as  in  hot-houfes,  without 
increafing  their  quantity  of  perfpiration,  which  ceafes 
as  foon  as  the  air  in  the  glafs  is  faturated  with  moif¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  increafe  of  heat  much  contributes  to 
the  protrufion  of  their  roots  and  new  buds,  as  they 
can  at  the  fame  time  bear  to  be  fupplied  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  moifture. 

Amongft  vegetable  fadls,  there  is  none  more  curious 
than  the  converfion  of  leaf-buds  into  fiowTer-buds, 
which  is  believed  to  take  place  by  a  certain  manage¬ 
ment  in  their  early  ftate.  Thus  if  the  upper  part  of 
a  branch  be  cut  awmy,  the  buds  near  the  extremity  of 
the  remaining  item,  having  a  greater  proportional 
fupply  of  nutriment,  and  poftefling  a  greater  facility 
of  producing  their  new  caudexes  along  the  bark,  will 
become  leaf-buds,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
flowering-buds ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  vigorous 
branch  of  a  wall-tree,  which  was  expedted  to  bear 
only  leaf-buds,  be  bent  down  to  the  horizon,  or  lower, 
it  will  bear  flower-buds  with  weaker  leaf-buds.  On 
this  circumftance  chiefly  depends  the  management  of 
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wall-fruit  trees,  and  of  efpaliers.  For  the  purpofe  of 
thus  converting  leaf  buds  into  flower-buds,  it  has 
been  advifed  alfo  to  bind  fome  of  the  moft  vigorous 
(hoots  with  ftrong  wire,  and  even  fome  of  the  large 
roots.  Others  fcore  the  bark  in  a  fpiral  direftion,  or 
cut  off  an  entire  cylinder  of  the  bark,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  replace  it  with  a  proper  bandage. 

The  bulbous-roots  of  fome  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  and  the  root-fcions  of  others,  are  (imilar  in 
this  refpeft,  and  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  buds  ; 
that  they  are  generated  on  the  broad  caudex  of  the 
plant  within  the  ground,  or  in  contaft  with  it,  and 
immediately  (hoot  down  their  new  roots  into  the 
earth.  Whereas  buds  are  formed  above  the  foil  on 
the  long  caudexes,  which  conftitute  the  filaments  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  (hoot  down  new  roots  into 
the  earth  from  the  lower  end  of  thefe  elongated  cau^ 
dexes.  Bulbs  have  not  improperly  been  called  fub- 
terraneous  buds  ;  and,  like  them,  they  may  be  divided 
into  leaf-bulbs  and  flower-bulbs.  Thus  when  a  tulip- 
feed  is  fown,  it  produces  a  fmall  plant  the  firffc  fummer, 
which  in  the  autumn  dies,  and  leaves  in  its  place  one 
or  more  bulbs.  Thefe  are  leaf-bulbs,  which  in  the 
enfuing  fpring  rife  into  ftronger  plants  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  year,  but  no  flowers  are  yet  generated ;  in  the 
autumn  thefe  perifh  like  the  former,  and  leave  in 
their  places  other  leaf-bulbs,  ftronger,  or  more  perfeft* 
than  their  preceding  parents.  This  fuccefiion  of  leaf- 
bulbs  continues  for  four  or  five  years,  till  at  length 
the  bulb  acquires  a  greater  perfeftion  of  maturity 
neceffary  for  feminal  generation,  and  produces  in  its 
place  a  large  flower-bulb  in  the  centre,  with  feverai 
jeaf-bulbs  around  it. 

This  circumftance,  the  author  obferves,  of  the  fuc- 
ceftive  production  of  leaf-buds  or  flower-bulbs  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  produftion  of  flower-buds  or  flower-bulbs, 
is  wonderfully  analogous  to  the  generation  of  the 
aphis ,  which,  rifing  from  an  egg  in  the  fpring,  after 
cafting  its  (kin  once  or  twice,  produces  a  living  pro¬ 
geny 
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geny  without  amatorial  copulation  5  and  this  off¬ 
spring  produces  others  by  this  folitary  propagation 
till  the  tenth  generation ;  then  a  fexual  progeny  of 
males  and  females  is  produced,  and  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  autumn  from  their  amatorial  intercourfe  (Ency- 
cloped.  Britan.  Amaenitat.  Academ.  Vol.  VII.  By 
A.  T.  Bladh  :).  Thus  this  infeft  from  the  egg  re¬ 
quires  to  be  reproduced  many  times  by  folitary  pro¬ 
pagation,  before  it  becomes  fufficiently  perfect  to 
generate  a  fexual  offspring  like  the  buds  and  bulbs 
from  feeds  above-mentioned. 

The  next  feftion  treats  of  manures,  or  the  food  of 
plants.  Similar  to  the  chyle  of  animals,  the  fap-juice 
which  is  ab (orbed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  conftitutes  their  nourifhment,  and  confifts  of 
water,  fugar,  mucilage,  with  other  tranfparent  folu- 
lions,  as  of  carbon,  pbofphorus,  and  calcareous  earth  ; 
and  though  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  feme  philofopbers,  that  vegetables,  can  contract  or 
compofe  all  thefe  fubhances  from  air  and  water 
alone,  yet  fome  materials  contribute  more  to  the 
production  of  this  vegetable  chyle  or  fap-juice  than 
others,  fuch  as  the  recrements  of  dead  vegetable  and 
animal  fubflances. 

The  embryon  plant  in  the  feed  or  fruit  is  furround- 
ed  with  faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  oily  materials, 
like  the  animal  fetus  in  the  egg  or  uterus,  which  it 
abforbs,  and  converts  into  nutriment,  while  the  em¬ 
bryon  buds  of  deciduous  trees,  which  is  another  in¬ 
fantine  ftate  oi  vegetables,  are  fupplied  writh  a  fac- 
charine  and  mucilaginous  juice  prepared  for  them 
at  the  time  of  their  production,  and  depofited  in  the 
toots  or  fap-wood  of  their  parent-trees,  as  in  the 
vine,  maple,  and  birch  ;  which  faccharine  matter  is 
foluble  and  mifcible  with  the  water  of  the  furround- 
ing  earth  in  the  fubfequent  fpring,  and  is  forcibly 
abforbed  by  their  root-veffels,  and  expands  their 
trafeent  foliage.  In  their  infantine  ftate,  therefore, 

there 
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there  is  a  wonderful  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals.  - 

With  refpeft  to  the  food  of  adult  plants,  a  great 
and  effential  difference  exifts  between  the  nutritive 
proceffes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  The  former 
are  poffeffed  of  a  ftomach,  by  which  they  can  in  a  few 
hours  decompofe  the  tender  parts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  by  a  chemical  procefs  within  them- 
felves,  conducted  in  the  heat  of  ninety  eight  degrees, 
with  a  due  quantity  of  water,  and  a  perpetual  agitation 
of  the  ingredients;  which  both  mixes  them,  and  ap¬ 
plies  them  to  the  mouths  of  the  abforbent  veffek 
which  furround  them.  Whereas  a  vegetable  being 
having  no  ftomach,  is  neceffitated  to  wait  for  the  fpon- 
taneous  decompofttion  of  animal  or  vegetable  recre¬ 
ments  ;  which  is  indeed  continually  going  on  in  thofe 
foils,  and  climates,  and  in  thofe  feafons  of  the  year^ 
which  are  moft  friendly  to  vegetation  ;  but  is  in  other 
fituations,  and  in  other  feafons,  a  flow  progrefs 
in  a  degree  of  heat  often  as  low  as  forty  in  Fahrenheit 
(in  which  the  rein-deer  mofs,  mofchus  rangiferinus, 
vegetates  beneath  the  fnow  in  Siberia),  and  often 
without  an  adapted  quantity  of  water  to  give  a  due 
fluidity,  or  any  mechanical  locomotion  to  prefent  them 
to  the  abforbent  mouths  of  their  roots;  or,  in  ftill 
worle  fituations,  adult  vegetables  are  neceffitated 
ftill  more  flowly  to  acquire  or  produce  their  nutritive 
juices  from  the  Ampler  elements  of  air  and  water* 
with  perhaps  the  folutions  of  carbonic  acid  and  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  and  perhaps  of  fome  other  matters,  with 
which  one  or  more  of  them  abound. 

The  author  then  treats  of  the  individual  elements 
and  fubftances  capable  of  affording  nourifhment  to 
plants,  as  air,  water,  carbon,  phofphorus,  lime,  and 
clay.  The  feftion  is  concluded  with  obfervations  on 
manures  in  general,  and  their  application.  A  fund  of 
valuable  and  interefting  remarks  is  here  contained,  of 
great  importance  to  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
farming, 
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We  pafs  over  the  two  following  feflions  (II  and 
12%  as  too  technical  for  our  purpofe.  The  13th 
feetion  is  devoted  to  the  confideration  of  light,  heat, 
and  ele&ricity,  with  an  examination  of  their  effects 
on  vegetation.  The  conteft  for  light,  as  well  as  for 
air,  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
Ihews  the  former  to  be  of  great  confequence  to  their 
exiftence  as  well  as  the  latter.  Thus  many  flowers 
follow  the  fun  during  the  courfe  of  the  day  by  the 
nutation  of  the  ftalks,  not  by  the  rotation  of  them,  as 
obferved  in  the  fun-flower  by  Dr.  Hales ,  and  the 
leaves  of  all  plants  endeavour  to  turn  their  upper 
fur  faces  to  the  light,  which  is  their  refpiratory  organ, 
or  lungs. 

The  great  ufe  of  all  plants  turning  the  upper  furfaces 
of  their  leaves  to  the  light,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  is 
thus  intelligible.  The  wTater  perfpired  from  thofe 
furfaces  is  hyper-oxygenated ;  and,  as  it  efcapes  from 
the  fharp  edges  of  the  mouths  of  the  perfpiring  vef- 
iels,  when  adled  upon  by  the  fun’s  light,  gives  out 
oxygen ;  which  oxygen,  thus  liberated  from  the 
perfpired  water,  and  added  to  that  of  the  common 
atmofphere,  prefents  to  the  refpiratory  terminations  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries  on  the  upper  furfaces  of  their 
leaves  an  atmofphere  more  replete  with  vital  air. 

This  neceffity  of  light  to  the  refpiration  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  fo  great,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
many  plants  do  not  refpire  during  the  night,  but  ex¬ 
it  in  a  torpid  flate  like  winter-fleeping  infefts.  Thus 
the  mimofa ,  fenfible  plant,  and  many  others,  clofe  the 
upper  furfaces  of  their  oppofite  leaves  together  during 
the  night,  and  thus  preclude  them  both  from  the  air 
and  light.  And  the  internal  furfaces  of  innumerable 
flowers,  which  are  the  refpiratory  organs,  are  clofed 
during  the  night,  and  thus  unexpofed  to  light  and 
air.  • 

The  fungi,  nevertheless,  which  are  termed  vege¬ 
tables,  becaufe  they  are  fixed  to  the  earth,  or  to  the 
itones,  or  trees,  or  timber,  where  they  are  found,  can 
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exift  without  light  or  much  air ;  as  appears  in  the 
truffle,  which  never  appears  above  ground ;  and  by 
other  fungi,  which  grow  in  dark  cellars;  and  in-efcu- 
lent  mufhrooms,  which  are  cultivated  beneath  beds  of 
draw.  From  this  circumdance  of  their  exiding  with¬ 
out  light,  and  from  their  fmell  of  volatile  alkali,  like 
burnt  feathers,  when  they  are  burnt,  and  from  their 
take  when  cooked  and  eaten,  they  feem  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  vital  air  produced  during  the  imrnerfion  of 
vegetables  in  water.  Dr.  Darwin,  thinks,  may  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  the  fun’s  light  on  the  water,  in- 
dead  of  being  given  out  by  exhalation  from  the 
vegetables  themfelves. 

The  effects  of  heat  on  vegetation  are  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  notice.  Without  fluidi¬ 
ty,  the  blood  or  juices  cannot  circulate  in  animal  or 
in  vegetable  veffels;  whence  fo  great  a  diminution  of 
heat  as  to  produce  frod,  on  this  account,  would  de- 

Aroy  them,  if  long  continued ;  at  the  fame  time,  too 

great  a  deduftion  of  heat  is  known  to  dedroy  the  ir¬ 
ritability  of  animal  as  well  as  of  vegetable  fibres,  and 
mud  on  this  account  alfo  prevent  the  circulation  of 
their  fluids,  and  occafion  the  mortification  of  parts 
of  them,  or  the  death  of  the  whole.  But  when  fluids 
are  converted  into  ice,  the  bulk  of  them  is  enlarged 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  that  with  fuch  violence,, 
as  to  burd  iron  veffels,  as  bombs,  which  are  filled 
with  water.  Whence,  in  this  manner  alfo,  frod  de- 
droys  thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which  are  mod  fuc- 
culent;  as  the  early  (hoots  of  aflr  trees,  and  other 
young  plants,  are  frequently  dedroyed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  by  a  frody  night.  Mr.  John  Hunter ,  by 
applying  thermometers  to  the  internal  parts  of  vege¬ 
tables  newly  opened,  difcovered,  that  they  poffeffed  in 
frody  feafons  a  degree  of  heat  above  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  though  lefs  than  that  of  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals. 
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The  efifedls  of  electricity  on  vegetation  have  been 
much  difputed  by  writers.  Both  M.  Ingenhouz  and 
M.  Rouland  doubt  whether  any  fuch  effedt  is  exert¬ 
ed;  and  this  after  having  held  the  contrary  opinion! 
Other  naturalifls,  however,  think  they  have  afeertain- 
ed  by  their  experiments  that  electricity  accelerates 
vegetation  ;  an  opinion  to  which  the  author  inclines. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto  made 
on  this  fubjedl  have  been  with  the  pofitive  fort,  or 
that  which  has  been  called  the  vitreous,  by  tbofe  who 
have  held  the  theory  of  two  eledlric  fluids,  the  vitre- 
©us  or  pofitive,  and  the  refmous  or  negative,  and 
which  they  think  better  explains  the  various  pheno¬ 
mena,  than  the  mechanical  theory  of  Dr.  Franklin * 
It  is  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  the  author  obferves,  that 
feme  future  experiments  may  be  made  with  the  re- 
finous  or  negative  eledtricity  in  preference  to  the 
other,  or  with  both  of  them  alternately  or  compara¬ 
tively.  A  friend  of  the  author’s,  in  June  1797,  low¬ 
ed  muftard-feed  in  four  garden  pots.  He  fubjedted 
one  of  thefe  to  pofitive  or  vitreous  eledtricity,  and  an¬ 
other  to  negative  or  refmous  electricity,  and  obferved 
that  the  feeds  in  the  pot  fubjedted  to  the  negative, 
germinated  a  day  before  the  pot  fubjedted  to  the 
pofitive,  and  both  of  them  much  before  the  two  pots 
which  wmre  not  electrified,  but  otherwife  under  the 
fame  circumftances* 

Sedtion  14.  Difeafes  of  Plants .  Thefe  are  claflf- 
ed  under  four  general  heads.  1.  Dueafes  from  in¬ 
ternal  caufes*  2.  Difeafes  from  external,  elements* 
3.  Difeafes  from  infedts  ;  and,  4.  Deftrudtion  by  vermin. 
Under  each  of  thefe  a  variety  of  important  matters 
will  be  found,  for  the  chief  of  which  we  muft  refer 
to  the  work  itfelf. 

The  circumflances  attending  vegetable  irritability 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  belonging  to  the  irritability  of 
animals  upon  a  lefs  extenfive  feale.  When  vege¬ 
table  fibres  have  been  long  ftimulated,  more  than  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  or  ufiial,  by  inereafe  of  heat,  the  fpirit  of  vege¬ 
tation  becomes  exhaufted,  and  in  confequence  a 
ilighter  degree  of  cold  will  deftroy  them  ;  becaufe 
their  fibres,  after  having  been  long  excited  by  a 
greater  ftimulus,  will  ceafe  to  add  on  the  application  of 
one  which  is  much  lefs ;  whence,  after  hot  days,  ten¬ 
der  plants  are  more  liable  to  be  deflroyed  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  night.  Whence,  in  more  northern  cli¬ 
mates,  the  gardeners  fhade  their  tender  vegetables,  as  the 
flowers  of  apricots,  in  the  fpring-frofts,  from  the 
meridian  fun,  as  well  as  from  the  coldnefs  of  the 
might;  which  is  generally  the  greateft  about  an  hour 
betore  fun-rife. 

On  the  contrary,  when  plants  have  been  long  ex- 
poled  to  a  lets  him  ulus  of  heat  than  natural  or  ufual, 
the  fpirit  of  vegetation  becomes  accumulated  ;  and  if 
they  are  too  fuddenly  fubjedfed  to  much  greater  heat,, 
their  too  great  increafe  of  addon  induces  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  confequent  mortification,  and  death ;  as 
occurs  to  thofe  people  who  have  had  too  much  heat 
applied  to  their  frozen  limbs.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  were  mffituted  by  Von  Ujlar :  he  increafed  the 
irritability  of  euphorbia  and  efuLa  by  fecluding  light 
and  heat  from  them ;  and  when  he  expofed  them  to 
the  meridian  fun,  they  became  gangrenous,  and  died 
in  a  fhort  time.  A  number  of  faffs  in  vegetation 
are  adduced  in  fupport  of  thefe  principles. 

The  difeafes  to  which  particular  names  have  been 
given,  and  which  are  here  treated  of,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing.  1.  Eryfiphe,  or  mildew,  a  plant  of  the  fungus 
kind,  which  will  grow  without  light  or  change  of 
air,  like  other  fungufes ;  and  with  its  roots  penetrates 
the  veffels  of  the  vegetables  to  which  it  adheres. 
2.  Rubigo ,  raft,  probably  another  fungus,  which 
grows  beneath  the  leaves  of  vegetables  previouOv 
difeafed.  Thefe  are  both  removable,  probably,  by 
expofure  to  more  light,  and  greater  ventilation. 

3.  Clavis,  ergot,  or  /pur,  occurs  when  feeds  grow 
out  into  large  horns,  black  without,  as  in  fecale,  rye, 

and 
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and  in  carex ;  and  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
pundture  of  infers.  4.  Uflilago ,  fmut,  when  the 
fruit,  inftead  of  feed,  produces  a  black  meal,  as  in 
wheat,  &c.  Befides  thefe  difeafes,  there  are  probably 
many  others,  which  have  not  yet  been  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to;  as  the  canker,  gangrana ;  the  honey* 
fweat,  exudatio  mellita y  the  miliary  fweat,  ex fudatio 
miliaria ;  the  fap  flow,  fluxus  umbilicalis ;  and  the 
gum-fecretion,  excretio  gummofa. 

The  external  caufes  of  difeafe  enumerated  are, 
exceffes  of  heat  and  cold,  moifture  and  drought,  light 
and,  darknefs,  lightning,  impurities  of  foil,  noxious' 
exhalations,  and  external  injuries.  It  is  curious  to 
obferve,  that  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  are  fiib- 
je£t  to  the  influence  of  poifonous  fubftances,  and  hence 
a  further  analogy  appears  between  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  A  flight  folution  of  arfenic  fprinkled  on  a 
peach-tree  in  the  fpring,  deftroyed  the  branches 
which  received  it.  A  folution  of  liver  of  fulphur 
was  equally  fatal  to  the  branches  of  a  ne£tarine-tree ; 
and  alfo  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture  and  gardening,  to  the  profeffors  of 
which  arts  it  will  no  doubt  prove  highly  ufeful  and 
inftru&ive. 


Art.  LIII.  Refearches ,  Chemical  and  Philofo - 
p hical y  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide ,  <STc.  By 
Humphry  Davy. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

IN  our  laft,  we  accompanied  the  ingenious  author 
in  his  obfervations  and  experiments  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  production  of  nitrous  oxidey  and  other  fiitii- 

lar 
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Jar  combinations.  We  are  now  to  fee  its  effeCts  on 
the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  term  refpirable ,  Mr.  Davy  obferves,  in  its 
phyfiological  application,  has  been  differently  em¬ 
ployed.  Some  times  by  the  refpirability  of  a  gas  has 
been  meant  its  power  of  fupporting  life  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  when  repeatedly  applied  to  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  At  other  times  all  gafes  have  been 
tonfidered  as  refpirable,  which  were  capable  of  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In  the  laft  fenfe 
the  word  refpirable  is  molt  properly  employed.  In 
this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  feCtions. 

Non-refpirable  gafes  are  thofe,  which  when  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  external  organs  of  refpiration,  Simulate  the 
mufcles  of  the  epiglottis  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  keep  it 
perfectly  clofe  on  the  glottis ;  thus  preventing  the 
fmallefi:  particle  of  gas  from  entering  into  the  bron¬ 
chia,  in  fpite  of  voluntary  exertions ;  fuch  are  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  acid  gafes  in  general.* 

Of  refpirable  gafes,  or  thofe  which  are  capable  of 
being  taken  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  one 
only  has  the  power  of  uniformly  fupporting  life;— at- 
mofpheric  air.  Other  gafes,  when  refpired,  fooner  or 
later  produce  death;  but  in  different  modes.  Some, 
as  nitrogene  and  hydrogene,  effect  no  pofitive  change 
in  the  venous  blood.  Animals  immerfed  in  thefe 
gafes  die  of  a  difeafe  produced  by  privation  of  at- 
mofpheric  air,  analogous  to  that  occalioned  by  their 
fubmerfion  in  water,  or  non-refpirable  gafes.  Others, 
as  the  different  varieties  of  hydro-carbonate,  deftroy 
life  by  producing  fome  pofitive  change*  in  the  blood, 
which  probably  immediately  renders  it  incapable  of 
fupplying  the  nervous  and  mufcular  fibres  with  princi¬ 
ples  effential  to  fenfibility  and  irritability.  Oxygene, 

*  See  the  ciiHous  experiments  of  Roller,  journal  de  Phyfique,  1786, 
Vol.  1,  page  419. 

f  As  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bcddoes;  likewife 
thofe  of  Mr.  Watt. 
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which  is  capable  of  being  refpired  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  gas,  except  common  air, 
finally  deftroys  life ;  firfi  producing  changes  in  the 
blood,  connected  with  new  living  action. f 

The  effects  of  nitrous  o^ide  by  refpiration  were, 
firfi  obferved  in  warm-blooded  animals.  A  flout  and 
healthy  young  cat  was  introduced  into  a  large  jar  of  the 
gas.  For  ten  or  twelve  moments  he  remained  per- 
fe£tly  quiet,  and  then  began  to  make  violent  motions, 
throwing  himfelf  round  the  jar  in  every  dire&ion.  In 
two  minutes  he  appeared  quite  exhaufled,  and  funk 
quietly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  On  applying  the 
hand  to  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  to  beat  with 
extreme  violence,  and  a  quick  and  flrong  pulfation 
of  the  carotids  was  perceptible.  In  about  three 
minutes  the  animal  revived,  and  panted  very  much  ; 
but  ftill  continued  to  lie  on  his  fide.  His  infpirations 
then  became  longer  and  deeper,  and  he  fometimes 
littered  very  feeble  cries.  In  four  minutes  the  pul¬ 
fation  of  the  heart  appeared  quicker  and  feebler. 
His  infpirations  were  at  long  intervals,  and  very  ir¬ 
regular;  in  five  minutes  the  pulfe  was  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  he  made  no  motions,  and  appeared  wholly 
fenfelefs.  After  five  minutes  and  a  quarter  he  was 
taken  out,  and  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  before  a 
warm  fire.  In  a  few  feconds  he  began  to  move,  and 
to  take  deep  infpirations.  I  n  five  minutes  he  attempted 
to  rife  on  his  legs  ;  but  foon  fell  again,  the  extre¬ 
mities  being  flightly  convulfed.  In  eight  or  nine 
minutes  he  was  able  to  walk,  but  his  motions  were 
flaggering  and  unequal,  the  right  leg  being  convulf¬ 
ed,  whilft  the  other  was  apparently  ftiff  and  immove¬ 
able  ;  in  about  half  an  hour  he  was  almofl  complete¬ 
ly  recovered. 

A  great  many  other  experiments  of  the  fame  kind 
were  made-  with  dilterent  animals,  and  with  a  nearly 

*  As  appears  from  the  experiment's  of  Lavoifier  and  Dr.  Beddoes; 
and  as  will  befeen  hereafter. 
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fimilar  refult.  In  each  of  them  a  certain  abforption 
of  the  gas  was  always  perceived. 

On  examining  the  effefts  of  nitrous  oxide  as  coni" 
pared  with  hydrogene  and  immerfion  in  water,  it 
was  found,  that  animals  lived  at  leaft  twice  as  long 
in  nitrous  oxide  as  in  hydrogene  or  water.  Confe- 
quently,  from  this  circumftance  alone,  there  was  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  death  in  nitrous  oxide 
could  not  depend  on  thefimple  privation  of  atmofpheric 
air ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  fome  peculiar  changes 
effected  in  the  blood  by  the  gas. 

The  external  appearance  of  animals  that  have 
been  deftroyed  in  nitrous  oxide,  is  very  little  different 
from  that  of  thofe  killed  by  privation  of  atmo¬ 
fpheric  air.  Their  internal  organs,  however,  exhibit 
a  very  peculiar  change.  The  lungs  are  pale  brown 
red,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  purple  fpots ; 
the  liver  is  of  a  very  bright  red,  and  the  mufcular 
fibre  in  general  dark.  Both  the  auricles  and  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  heart  are  filled  with  blood.  The  auricles 
contract  for  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 
The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  aorta,  is  of 
a  tinge  between  purple  and  red,  whilft  that  in  the 
right  ventricle  is  of  a  dark  colour,  rather  more  pur¬ 
ple  than  the  venous  blood.  It  deferves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  that  whenever  the  gall-bladder  and  urinary 
bladder  have  been  examined  in  animals  deftroyed  in 
nitrous  oxide,  they  have  been  always  diftended  with 
fluid ;  which  is  hardly  ever  the  cafe  in  animals  killed 
by  privation  of  atmofpheric  air. 

Animals  are  deftroyed  by  the  refpiration  of  mix¬ 
tures  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogene  nearly  in  the  fame 
time  as  by  pure  nitrous  oxide ;  they  are  capable  of 
living  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  nitrous  oxide  min¬ 
gled  with  very  minute  quantities  of  oxygene  or  com¬ 
mon  air.  It  appeared  from  experiment,  that  amphi¬ 
bious  animals  died  in  nitrous  oxide  in  a  much  ihort- 
er  time  than  in  hydrogene  or  pure  water;  confequent- 
ly  their  death  could  not  depend  on  the  limple  priva- 
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tion  of  atmofpheric  air.  Fifhes  lived  rather  longer 
in  water  faturated  with  nitrous  oxide,  than  in  water 
deprived  of  air  by  ebullition. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  this  Refearch  relates  to  the 
changes  effe&ed  in  nitrous  oxide,  and  other  gafes, 
by  the  refpiration  of  animals.  Previous  to  this  in¬ 
quiry,  however,  the  effefts  of  venous  blood  out  of 
the  body  on  nitrous  oxide,  were  examined  ;  and  it 
was  found,  that  when  nitrous  oxide  is  agitated  in 
fluid  venous  blood,  a  certain  portion  of  the  gas  is  ab- 
forbed ;  whilft  the  colour  of  the  blood  changes  from 
dark  red  to  red  purple. 

2dly.  That  during  the  abforption  of  nitrous  oxide 
by  the  venous  blood,  minute  portions  of  nitrogene 
and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  either  by  evolution 
from  the  blood,  or  from  a  decompofition  of  part  of  the 
nitrous  oxide. 

Sdly.  That  venous  blood  impregnated  with  nitrous 
oxide  is  capable  of  oxygenation ;  and  vice  verfa  > 
that  oxygenated  blood  may  be  combined  with  nitrous 
oxide. 

It  appeared  that  nitrous  oxide  was  rapidly  abforb- 
ed  by  the  venous  blood  in  refpiration,  through  the 
moift  coats  of  the  veffels.  In  thefe  trials  it  was  a l- 
ways  found  that  nitrogene  formed  a  part  of  the  re- 
fiduum.  This  production,  the  author  conceives,  is  not 
owing  to  the  decompofition  of  part  of  the  nitrous 
oxide,  in  the  aeriform  (late,  immediately  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  red  particles  of  venous  blood  for  its 
oxygene  ;  but  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  a  new  arrangv 
meat  produced  in  the  principles  of  the  impregnated 
blood  during  circulation;  from  which,  becoming 
fuperfaturated  with  nitrogene,  it  gives  it  out  through 
the  moift  coats  of  the  veffels.  In  refpiration  of 
atmofpheric  air,  the  nitrogene  it  previoufly  contained 
appeared  to  be  diminifhed.  On  a  full  infpiration, 
141  cubic  inches  ot  air  were  taken  into  the  lungs* 
after  expiration,  they  filled  a  Ip  ace  equal  to  139  cubic 
*  inches  nearly.  I  here  139  inches  analyzed  were 
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found  to  confift  of  101  nitrogene;  32  oxygene;  car¬ 
bonic  acid  6.  The  141  cubic  inches  before  inspira¬ 
tion  were  compofed  of  103  nitrogene,  1  carbonic 
acid,  and  37  oxygene.  After  repeated  trials  of  this 
kind  it  was  found,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygene  ab- 
forbed  was  generally  from  5  to  6  cubic  inches;  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  formed,  from  5  to  5.5;  and  the  quantity 
of  nitrogene  apparently  diminifhed  by  from  1  to  3 
cubic  inches.  From  fome  experiments  on  the  re- 
fpiration  of  oxygene  gas,  both  by  the  author  himfelf, 
and  by  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  it  appeared  that  con- 
fid  erably  lefs  oxygene  is  abforbed  in  a  given  time* 
than  by  the  refpiration  of  atmofpheric  air;  whilft,  at 
the  fame  time,  lefs  carbonic  acid  is  produced :  this 
refult  was  not  to  have  been  expended  a  priori ,  but  no 
fource  of  fallacy  could  be  detected. 

The  4th  and  laft  Refearch  relates  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  refpiration  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  of 
other  gafes,  on  the  author  himfelf.  A  confiderable 
number  of  experiments  are  here  recorded,  and 
which  were  made  with  a  degree  of  boldnefs  border¬ 
ing  on  temerity.  The  general  effects  produced  by 
the  nitrous  oxide  are  thus  defcribed.  c  Between 
May  and  July,  I  habitually  breathed  the  gas,  occa- 
fionally  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  week  to¬ 
gether;  at  other  periods,  four  or  five  times  a  week 
only. 

‘  The  dofes  were  generally  from  fix  to  nine  quarts ; 
their  effects  appeared  undiminifhed  by  habit,  and 
were  hardly  ever  exactly  fimilar.  Sometimes  I  had 
the  feelings  of  intenfe  intoxication,  attended  with 
but  little  pleafure  ;  at  other  time,  fublime  emotions 
connefted  with  highly  vivid  ideas ;  my  pulfe  was 
generally  increafed  in  fulnefs,  but  rarely  in  velocity. 

‘  The  general  effeffs  of  its  operation  upon  my 
health  and  Hate  of  mind,  are  extremely  difficult  of  de- 
fcription ;  nor  can  I  well  difcriminate  between  its 
agency  and  that  of  other  phyfical  and  moral  caufes. 

C  c  3  I  flept 
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6  I  flept  much  lefs  than  ufuai,  and  previous  to  deep, 
my  mind  was  long  occupied  by  vifible  imagery.  I 
had  a  conftant  defire  of  action,  a  reffileffnefs,  and  an 
nneafy  feeling  about  the  praecordia  analogous  to  the 
ficknefs  of  hope. 

c  But  perhaps  thefe  phenomena  in  fome  meafure 
depended  on  the  interelt  and  labour  conne&ed  with 
the  experimental  inveftigation  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitrous  oxide,  by  which  I  was  at  this  time 
incelfantly  occupied. 

c  My  appetite  was  as  ufuai,  and  my  pulfe  not  mate¬ 
rially  altered.  Sometimes  for  an  hour  after  the  infpi- 
ration  of  the  gas,  I  experienced  a  fpecies  of  mental 
indolence  pleafing  rather  than  other-wife,  and  never 
ending  in  liftleffnefs. 

*  During  the  laft  week  in  which  I  breathed  it  uni¬ 
formly,  I  imagined  that  1  had  increafed  fenfibility  of 
touch :  my  fingers  were  pained  by  any  thing  rough, 
and  the  tooth  edge  produced  from  (lighter  caufes 
than  ufuai.  I  was  certainly  more  irritable,  and  felt 
more  acutely  from  trifling  circumftances.  My  bodi¬ 
ly  flrength  was  rather  diminifhed  than  increafed.’ 

Many  interefting  experiments  were  made  by  the 
author,  with  a  view  of  afcertaining  whether  any 
analogy  exifted  between  the  fenfible  effects  of  the 
different  gafes  which  are  fooner  or  later  fatal  to  life 
when  refpired,  and  thofe  of  nitrous  oxide.  ‘  I  re- 
fpired,’  he  obferves,  c  four  quarts  of  hydrogene  near¬ 
ly  pure,  produced  from  zinc  and  muriatic  acid,  for 
near  a  minute,  my  lungs  being  previoufly  exhaufted, 
and  my  noflrils  carefully  clofed.  The  firit  fix  or  feven 
infpirations  produced  no  fenfations  whatever;  in  half 
a  minute,  I  perceived  a  difagreeable  oppreffion  of  the 
chefl,  which  obliged  me  to  refpire  very  quickly;  this 
oppreffion  gradually  increafed,  till  at  lafl  the  pain 
of  fuffocation  compelled  me  to  leave  off  breathing. 
I  felt  no  giddinefs  during  or  after  the  experiment; 
my  pulfe  was  rendered  feebler  and  quicker;  and  a 
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by-ftander  informed  me  that,  towards  the  laft,  my 
cheeks  became  purple. 

4  In  a  fecond  experiment,  when  the  hydrogene  was 
procured  from  iron  and  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  I  was 
unable  to  refpire  it  for  fo  long  as  three  quarters  of  a 
minute ;  a  tranfient  giddinefs  and  mufcular  debility 
were  produced,  the  pulfe  was  rendered  very  feeble, 
and  the  pain  of  fufFocation  was  greater  than  before. 

4 1  breathed  three  quarts  of  nitrogene  mingled  with 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  for  near  a 
minute.  It  produced  no  alteration  in  my  fenfations 
for  the  firft  twenty  feconds ;  then  the  painful  fenfe  of 
fufFocation  gradually  came  on,  and  increafed  rapidly 
in  the  laft  quarter  of  the  minute,  fo  as  to  oblige  me 
to  defift  from  the  experiment.  My  pulfe  was  render¬ 
ed  feebler  and  quicker.  I  felt  no  affeftion  whatever 
in  the  head, 

4  Mr.  Watt’s  obfervations  on  the  refpiration  of  di¬ 
luted  hydro-carbonate  by  men,  and  Dr.  Beddoes’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  deftru£lion  of  animals  by  pure  hy¬ 
drocarbonate,  proved  that  its  effefts  were  highly  de¬ 
leterious. 

4  As  it  deftroyed  life  apparently  by  rendering  the 
mufcular  fibre  inirritable  without  producing  any  pre¬ 
vious  excitement,  I  was  anxious  to  compare  its  fen- 
fible  effects  with  thofe  of  nitrous  oxide,  which  at  this 
time  I  believe  to  deftroy  life  by  producing  the  higheft 
poffible  excitement,  ending  in  Iseiion  of  organifation. 

4  In  the  firfl  experiment,  I  breathed  for  near  a  mi¬ 
nute,  three  quarts  of  hydro-carbonate  mingled  with 
nearly  two  quarts  of  atmofpheric  air.  It  produced 
a  flight  giddinefs  and  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  mo¬ 
mentary  lofs  of  voluntary  power  ;  my  pulfe  was  ren¬ 
dered  much  quicker  and  feebler.  Thefe  effefts,  how¬ 
ever,  went  off  in  five  minutes,  and  I  had  no  return  of 
giddinefs/ 

Emboldened  by  this  trial,  the  author  ventured 
to  refpire  pure  hydro-carbonate,  produced  from  the 
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decompofition  of  water  by  charcoal.  Three  infpira- 
tions  only  were  taken,  before  a  terrible  oppreflion  on 
the  cheft  was  perceived,  followed  by  lofs  of  fen- 
fation  and  fainting.  Repeated  fits  of  giddinefs  re¬ 
turned  for  an  hour  and  half,  and  were  fucceeded  by 
an  excruciating  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  continued 
for  many  hours. 

Some  days  after  this  he  attempted  to  refpire  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  ‘  I  introduced,’  he  obferves,  c  into 
a  filk  bag  four  quarts  of  well  wafhed  carbonic  acid 
produced  from  carbonate  of  ammoniac  by  heat,  and 
after  a  complete  voluntary  exhauftion  of  my  lungs, 
attempted  to  infpire  it.  It  tailed  firongly  acid  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  produced  a  fenfe  of  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  uvula.  In  vain  I  made  power¬ 
ful  voluntary  efforts  to  draw  it  into  the  windpipe  ; 
at  the  moment  that  the  epiglottis  was  railed  a  little, 
a  painful  fliinulation  was  induced,  fo  as  to  clofe  it 
fpafmodicaliy  on  the  glottis;  and  thus  in  repeated 
trials  I  was  prevented  from  taking  a  Angle  particle 
•f  carbonic  acid  into  my  lungs. 

c  I  tried  to  breathe  a  mixture  of  two  quarts  of  com¬ 
mon  air  and ’three  of  carbonic  acid,  without  fuccefs; 
it  ftimulated  the  epiglottis  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  was  perfeftly  non-refpir* 
able. 

e  I  found  that  a  mixture  of  three  quarts  of  carbonic 
acid  with  feven  of  common  air  was  refpirable.  I 
breathed  it  for  near  a  minute.  At  the  time,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  flight  degree  of  giddinefs,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  fleep.  Thefe  eifefts,  however,  very  rapidly 
Tlifappeared  after  I  had  ceafeef  to  breathe,  and  no 
other  affeflions  followed, 

c  During  the  courfe  of  experiments  on  nitrous  oxide, 
I  feveral  times  breathed  oxygene  procured  front 
manganefe  by  heat,  for  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

‘  In  refpiring  8  or  10  quarts  ;  for  the  firfi:  two  or  three 
minutes  I  could  perceive  no  effedts.  Towards  the 
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end,  even  when  I  breathed  very  flowly,  my  refpira- 
tion  became  opprefled,  and  1  felt  a  fenfation  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  produced  by  the  want  of  frefh  air;  though 
but  little  of  the  oxygene  had  been  confumed. 

c  In  one  experiment  when  I  breathed  from  and  into 
a  bag  containing  20  quarts  of  oxygene  for  near  fix 
minutes;  Dr.  Kingiake  felt  my  pulfe,  and  found  it 
not  altered  in  velocity,  but  rather  harder  than  before. 
I  perceiyed  no  efifefts  but  thofe  of  oppreflion  or*  the 
cheft. 

c  Having  obferved  in  my  experiments  upon  venous 
blood,  that  nitrous  gas  rendered  that  fluid  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  tinge,  very  like  the  colour  generated  in  it  by  ni¬ 
trous  oxide ;  and  finding  no  painful  effe£fs  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  application  of  nitrous  gas  to  the  bare  muf- 
cular  fibre,  I  began  to  imagine  that  this  gas  might 
be  breathed  with  impunity,  provided  it  were  pofiible 
-in  any  way  to  free  the  lungs  of  common  air  before 
infpiration,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous 
acid. 

€  On  this  fuppofition,  during  a  fit  of  enthufiafm  pro- 
duced  by  the  refpiration  of  nitrous  oxide,  I  refolved 
to  endeavour  to  breathe  nitrous  gas. 

*  114  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  gas  were  introduced 
Into  the  large  mercurial  airhoider;  two  fmall  filk 
bags  of  the  capacity  of  feven  quarts  were  filled  with 
nitrous  oxide. 

€  After  a  forced  exhauftion  of  my  lungs,  my  nofe  be¬ 
ing  accurately  doled,  I  made  three  infpirations  and 
expirations  of  nitrous  oxide  in  one  of  the  bags,  to  free 
my  lungs  as  much  as  pofiible  from  atmofpheric  oxy¬ 
gene;  then,  after  a  full  expiration  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
1  transferred  my  mouth  from  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
bag  to  that  of  the  airhoider,  and  turning  the  flop- 
cock,  attempted  to  infpire  the  nitrous  gas.  In  pair¬ 
ing  throughmy  mouth  and  fauces,  it  tailed  aftringenf 
and  highly  difagreeable ;  it  occafioned  a  fenfe  of 
“burning  in  the  throat,  and  produced  a  fpafm  of  the 
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epiglottis  fo  painful  as  to  oblige  me  to  defift  inflantly 
from  attempts  to  infpire  it.  After  moving  my  lips 
from  the  mouth-piece,  when  I  opened  them  to  in¬ 
fpire  common  air,  aeriform  nitrous  acid  was  inftant- 
]y  formed  in  my  mouth,  which  burnt  the  tongue  and 
palate,  injured  the  teeth,  and  produced  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  laffed 
for  fome  hours. 

c  As  after  the  refpiration  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  lad  refearch,  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
refidual  atmofpheric  air  remained  in  the  lungs,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  gas,  after  forced  expiration;  it  is  moft 
probable  that  a  minute  portion  of  nitrous  acid  was 
formed  in  this  experiment,  when  the  nitrous  gas  was 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which  might  pro¬ 
duce  its  ftimulating  properties.  If  fo,  perhaps  I  owe 
my  life  to  the  circumftance;  for,  fuppoting  I  had  taken 
an  infpiration  of  nitrous  gas,  and  even  that  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  pofitive  effeds,  it  is  highly  improbable,  that 
by  breathing  nitrous  oxide,  I  fhould  have  freed  my 
lungs  from  it,  fo  as  to  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  nitrous  acid  when  I  again  infpired  common  air. 
I  never  delign  again  to  attempt  fo  rafh  an  experiment. 

c  In  the  beginning  of  September  I  often  refpired 
nitrous  oxide  mingled  with  different  proportions  of 
common  air  or  oxygene.  The  effeds  produced  by 
the  diluted  gas  were  much  lefs  violent  than  thofe 
produced  by  pure  nifrous  oxide.  They  were  general¬ 
ly  pleafant:  the  thrilling  was  not  often  perceived, 
but  a  fenfe  of  exhilaration  was  almoft  conffant.’ 

A  detail  of  the  effeds  produced  by  the  refpiration 
of  nitrous  oxide  upon  different  individuals  is  next 
given:  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  defended.  This  is  followed  by  fome  general 
remarks  on  the  lubject.  ‘  From  the  fads  detailed  in 
the  preceding  pages,’  Mr.  Davy  obferves,  c  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  immediate  effeds  of  nitrous  oxide  up¬ 
on 
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on  the  living  fyftem,  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  diffuft- 
ble  ftimuli.  Both  increafe  the  force  of  circulation* 
produce  pleafurable  feeling,  alter  the  condition  of 
the  organs  of  fenfation,  and  in  their  moll  extenfive 
a£tion  deftroy  life. 

*  In  the  mode  of  operation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  dif- 
fufible  ftimuli,  confiderable  differences,  however, 
exift.  ' 

‘  Diffufible  ftimuli  a£l  immediately  on  the  mufcular 
and  nervous  fibre.  Nitrous  oxide  operates  upon 
them  only  by  producing  peculiar  changes  in  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  blood. 

r  Diffufible  ftimuli  affeft  that  part  of  the  fyftem  molt 
powerfully  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  a£t  on  the 
whole  only  by  means  of  its  fympathy  with  that  part. 
Nitrous  oxide  in  combination  with  the  blood  is  uni- 
verfal  in  its  application  and  action.’ 

*  The  various  effefts  of  nitrous  oxide  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  and  upon  the  fame  individuals  at 
different  times,  prove  that  its  powers  are  capable  of 
being  modified  both  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
organs,  and  by  the  ftate  of  general  feeling. 

c  Reafoning  from  common  phenomena  of  fenfa- 
tion,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  heat,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  pleafurable  feeling  is  uniformly  connefted 
with  a  moderate  increafe  of  nervous  action  ;  and  that 
this  increafe  when  carried  to  certain  limits,  produces 
mixed  emotion  or  fublime  pleafure  ;  and  beyond  thofe 
limits  occafions  abfolute  pain. 

*  Comparing  the  fa6ts  in  the  laft  divifion,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  individuals  poffeffed  of  high  health  and  lit¬ 
tle  fenfibility,  will  generally  be  lefs  pleafurably  af¬ 
fected  by  nitrous  oxide  than  fuch  as  have  more  fen¬ 
fibility,  in  whom  the  emotions  will  fometimes  fo  far 
enter  the  limits  of  pain  as  to  become  fublime ;  whilft 
the  nervous  action  in  fuch  as  have  exquifite  fenfi¬ 
bility,  will  be  fo  much  increafed  as  often  to  produce 
difagreeable  feeling. 

*■  Modification 
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‘  Modification  of  the  powers  of  nitrous  oxide  by 
mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygene  or  common  arr,  will 
probably  enable  the  molt  delicately  fenfible  to  refpire 
it  without  danger,  and  even  with  pleafurable  effeQs ; 
heretofore  it  has  been  adminiftered  to  fuch  only  in  its 
pure  form,  or  mingled  with  Small  quantities  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  and  in  its  pure  form,  even  the  mod  robuft 
are  unable  to  refpire  it  with  Safety  for  more  than  five 
minutes. 

"The  mufcular  actions  Sometimes  connected  with  the 
feelings  produced  by  nitrous  oxide.  Seem  to  depend 
in  a  great  meaSure  upon  the  particular  habits  of  the 
individual ;  they  will  ufually  be  of  that  kind  which  is 
produced  either  by  common  pleafurable  feelings,  or 
Strong  emotions. 

-  Hyfterical  affeftion  is  occafioned  by  nitrous  oxide, 
probably  only  in  confequence  of  the  Strong  emotion 
produced,  which  deftroys  the  power  of  the  will,  and 
calls  up  feries  of  automatic  motions  formerly  connebl- 
ed  with  a  variety  of  lefs  powerful  but  Similar  feelings. 

4  The  quicknefs  of  the  operation  of  nitrous  oxide  will 
probably  render  it  ufeful  in  cafes  of  extreme  debility 
produced  by  deficiency  of  common  exciting  powers. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  advantageouily  applied  mingled 
with  oxygene  or  common  air,  to  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  apparently  dead  from  Suffocation  by  drowning  or 
hanging. 

4  The  only  difeafes  in  which  nitrous  oxide  has  been 
hitherto  employed,  are  thofe  of  deficient  fenfibility. — 
An  account  of  its  agency  in  paralytic  affebtions  will  be 
Speedily  publifhed  by  Dr.  Beddoes.’ 

A  concife  mention  is  made  in  an  appendix,  of  a 
few  experiments  made  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gafes.  Hydro-carbonate  was  the  only  air  which 
Seemed  to  promote  vegetation.  In  all  the  others,  the 
plants  withered  Sooner  than  in  atmofpheric  air. 
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Art.  LlV.  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obfervations  ; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1797  ;  and  Obfervations 
upon  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Gout  and  Hydro¬ 
phobia.  By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D .  Profefj'or  of 
Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania .  VoL 
V.  8vo.  236  Pages.  Price  5s.  Philadelphia, 
1798.  Imported  by  J.  Maw  man,  London. 

IT  is  matter  of  regret  to  Britifh  praftitioners,  that 
the  publications  of  the  American  Continent  fo  tar¬ 
dily  and  fparingly  find  their  way  to  this  country.  No 
where,  perhaps,  is  the  fcience  of  Medicine  cultivated 
with  greater  ardour,  nor  phyiicians  lefs  ihackled  by 
the  dogmas  of  the  fchools.  The  freedom  of  inqui¬ 
ry  which  characterizes  mod:  of  their  refearches, 
though  it  may  favour  in  fome  degree  the  growth  of 
fpeculation  and  hypothecs,  is  calculated  ultimately 
to  aid  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  The  former  labours 
of  Dr.  Rufh,  on  the  fubject  of  the  Yellow  Fever  (a 
fubjeCt  that  has  yet  loft  no  part  of  its  intereft),  attract¬ 
ed  an  ample  (hare  of  our  notice  at  the  time  and  the 
later  vifitations  of  this  fatal  malady  feem  to  have  con¬ 
firmed,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  obfervations  of  this 
celebrated  phyfician.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however, 
that  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  experience  fhould  not  yet 
have  removed  the  wide  difference  in  fentiment, 
which,  from  the  firft,  has  exifted  among  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  both  with 
regard  to  the  origin,  and  the  treatment,  of  the  diff 
eafe.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  that  the  difference  will 
be  foon  reconciled.  A  wider  experience,  and  ob- 
fervers  lefs  influenced  by  private  and  perfonal  conlb 
derations,  are  probably  wanting,  to  fettle  the  many 
difputed  points  which  fubfift  at  prefent. 

*  Vide  Med.  and  Chir.  Rev,  v.  i,  p.  169. 

In 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  work  before  us,  Dr, 
Bujh  gives  an  account  of  the  weather,  and  difeafes 
which  preceded  the  yellow  fever  of  1797*  in  the  years 
1795  and  1796.  The  predifpofmg  caufes  of  the  fever 
were  the  fame  as  in  the  year  1793.  Strangers  were, 
as  ufual,  mod  fubjedl  to  it.  The  heat  of  the  body  in 
fuch  perfons,  in  the  Well  Indies,  has  been  found  to 
be  between  3  and  4  degrees  above  that  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  natives.  This  fa£l  is  taken  notice  of 
by  Dr.  M'Kittrick',  and  to  this  he  afcribes,  in  part, 
the  predifpofition  of  new  comers  to  the  yellow  fever. 

The  fame  plan  is  followed  in  defcribing  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  that  was  adopted  on  the  former 
occakon ;  that  is,  as  they  affefled  the  blood-veffels, 
the  excretions,  the  nervous  fyltem,  the  fenfes,  the 
lymphatic  fyltem,  the  Ikin,  and  the  blood.  In  all 
thefe,  the  variation  from  the  fever  of  1793  was  not 
great.  The  acrimony  of  the  contents  of  the  Itomach 
was  manifelt  in  two  inltances,  where  Dr.  Stezvart 
ventured  to  take  the  black  matter  which  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  vomiting.  In  both  cafes  it  bliltered  his 
tongue.  The  mind,  it  was  obferved,  was  feldom  af¬ 
fected  with  delirium  after  the  lofs  of  blood ;  and  pa¬ 
tients  frequently  died  of  convulfions  where  blood¬ 
letting  had  not  been  ufed.  Dr.  Stewart  obferved, 
that,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  ferum  of  the  blood 
had  a  yellow  colour,  it  imparted  a  faline  take  only  to 
his  tongue.  He  was  the  more  ftruck  with  this  faft, 
as  he  had  perceived  a  krong  bitter  take  upon  his  Ikin 
in  a  fevere  attack  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793. 

The  following  kates,  or  forms,  the  author  remarks, 
were  obfervable  in  the  fever :  c  1.  In  a  few  cafes 
the  contagion  or  miafmata  produced  death  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  with  convulfions,  coma,  or  apo¬ 
plexy. 

*  2.  There  were  open  cafes,  in  which  the  pulfe 
was  full  and  tenfe,  as  in  a  pleurify  or  rheumatifm, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fever.  They 
were  generally  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain. 

c  3.  There 
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*  3.  There  were  depreifed  or  locked  cafes,  in 
Which  there  were  a  fenfe  of  great  debility,  but  little 
or  no  pain;  a  depreifed  and  flow  pulfe,  a  cool  Ikin, 
cold  hands  and  feet,  and  obftraCted  excretions, 

4  4.  There  were  divided  or  mixed  cafes,  in 
which  the  pulfe  was  aftive  until  the  4th  day,  after 
which  it  became  depreifed.  All  the  other  fymptomS 
of  the  locked  hate  of  the  fever  accompanied  this  de~ 
preffed  hate  of  the  pulfe. 

c  5.  There  were  cafes  in  which  the  pulfe  imparted 
a  perception  like  that  of  a  foft  and  shattered  quill,, 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  this  hate  of  the  pulfe 
occurred  in  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Dobell.  I  felt  it  but 
once,  and  on  the  day  of  his  attack,  in  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  expreifed  my  opinion  of  his  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  to  my  fon,  upon  my  return  from  vifiting  him.  S 
did  not  meet  with  a  cafe  which  terminated  favourably 
where  I  perceived  this  shattered  pulfe.  A  difpo- 
iition  to  fweat  occurred  in  this  hate  of  the  fever* 

‘  6.  There  were  what  Dr.  Caldwell  happily  called 
walking  cafes.  The  patients  here  were  flatbed,  or 
pale,  had  a  full  or  tenfe  pulfe,  but  complained  of  no 
pain  ;  had  a  good  appetite,  and  walked  about  their 
rooms  or  houfes,  as  if  they  were  but  little  indifpofed, 
until  a  day  or  two,  and  in  fome  inftanqes  until  a  few 
hours,  before  they  died.  The  imprellion  of  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe  of  the  fever,  in  thefe  cafes,  was  beyond 
fenfation;  for,  upon  removing  a  part  of  it  by  bleeding 
or  purging,  the  patients  complained  of  pain,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  mufcles  palled  fo  completely  into 
the  blood-velfels  and  alimentary  canal,  as  to  convert 
the  fever  into  a  common  and  more  natural  form.— 
Thefe  cafes  were  always  dangerous,  and,  when  neg¬ 
lected,  generally  terminated  in  death.  Mr.  Brown’s 
fever  came  on  in  this  infidious  (hape.  It  was  cured 
by  the  lofs  of  upwards  of  100  ounces  of  blood,  and  a 
plentiful  falivation. 

c  7.  There  was  the  intermitting  form  in  this 
fever.  This,  like  the  laft,  often  deceived  the  patient, 

by 
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by  leading  him  to  fuppofe  his  difeafe  was  of  a  com¬ 
mon  or  trifling  nature.  It  prevented  Mr.  Richard 
Smith  from  applying  for  medical  aid*  in  an  attack  of 
the  fever,  for  feveral  days,  by  which  means  it  made 
fuch  an  impreiflon  tipon  his  vifcera,  that  depleting 

remedies  were  in  vain  ufed  to  cure  him.  He  died  in 

* 

the  prime  of  life,  beloved  and  lamented  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  circle  of  relations  and  friends. 

*  8.  There  was  a  form  of  this  Fever  in  which  it  re- 
fembled  the  mild  remittent  of  common  feafons.  It 
was  diftinguifhed  from  it  chiefly  by  the  black  colour 
of  the  inteflinal  evacuations. 

5  9.  There  were  cafes  of  this  fever  fo  light*  that 
patients  were  faid  to  be  neither  fick  nor  well  ,•  or,  in 
other  words,  they  were  fick  and  well  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  day.  Such  perfons  wralked  about,  and 
tranfafted  their  ordinary  bufmefs,  but  complained  of 
dulnefs,  and,  occafionally,.  of  (hooting  pains  in  their 
heads.  Sometimes  the  ftomach  was  affected  with 
ficknefs,  and  the  bowels  with  diarrhoea  or  coftivenefs. 
All  of  them  complained  of  night  fweats.  The  pulfe 
■was  quicker  than  natural,  but  feldom  had  that  con- 
vulfive  action  which  conflitutes  fever.  Purges  always 
brought  away  black  flools  from  fuch  patients,  and 
this  circumftance  ferved  to  eftablifli  its  relationfhip  to 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  Now  and  then,  by  negleft 
or  improper  treatment,  it  affirmed  a  higher  and  more 
dangerous  grade  of  the  fever,  and  became  fatal  ;  but 
it  more  commonly  yielded  to  nature*  or  to  a  Angle 
dofe  of  purging  phyfle. 

4  10;  There  were  a  few  cafes  in  which  the  fkiii 
was  aflefted  with  univerfal  yellownefs,  but  without 
more  pain  or  indifpofltion  than  ufuaily  occurs  in  the 
jaundice.  They  were  very  frequent  in  the  year  1793* 
and  generally  prevail  in  the  autumn,  in  all  places  fub- 
ject  to  bilious  fever. 

c  11.  There  were  chronic  cafes  of  this  fever.— 
It  is  b  orn  the  want  of  obfervation  that  phyficians  limit 
the  duration  of  the  yellow  fever  to  certain  days.  1  have 
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fcen  many  inftances  in  which  it  has  been  protracted 
into  what  is  called  by  authors  a  flow  nervous  fever.' — * 
The  wife  of  Captain  Peter  Bell  died  of  a  black  vomit¬ 
ing,  after  an  illneft  of  nearly  one  month.  Dr.  Pinck- 
ard,  formerly  one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  Britifh  army 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  a  late  vifit  to  this  city,  inform¬ 
ed  me,  that  he  had  often  feen  the  yellow  fever  put  on 
a  chronic  form  in  the  Weft  India  Blands.’ 

The  gentleman  above  named  (Dr.  Pinckard )  ob- 
lerves  further  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  appeared 
among  the  troops  in  Guiana  and  the  Weft  India 
Iflands,  that,  in  the  years  1796  and  1797,  it  exhi¬ 
bited  fuch  perpetual  inftability,  and  varied  fo  inceiT- 
antly  in  its  character,  that  he  could  not  difcover  any 
one  fymptom  to  be  decidedly  diagnoftic  \  and  hence 
he  was  led  into  an  opinion  that  the  yellow  fever,  fo 
called,  is  not  a  diftind  or  fpecific  difeafe,  but  merely 
an  aggravated  degree  of  the  common  remittent  or  bi¬ 
lious  fever  of  hot  climates,  rendered  irregular  in  form, 
and  augmented  in  malignity,  from  appearing  in  fub- 
jeds  unaccuftomed  to  the  climate. 

The  moderate  cafes  of  the  difeafe  were  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  a  malignant  and  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  mortality  was  greater 
in  the  fame  number  of  patients  who  were  treated  with 
the  fame  remedies,  than  it  was  in  the  years  1793  and 
1794.  Several  perfons  were  affcded  with  it  who  had 
been  attacked  in  1793.  Its  power  of  affeding  by 
contagion  is  admitted.  It  is  is  faid  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  cats,  who  licked  up  fome  milk  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  mouth  of  a  perfon  under  a  falivation 
for  the  difeafe.  They  both  ftckened  immediately 
with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  and  died ;  one  on  the 
4th,  and  the  other  on  the  7th  day  afterwards. 

A  conftderable  number  of  pages  is  allottedto  prove 
the  domeftic  origin  of  the  difeafe,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  who  referred 
its  fource  to  imported  contagion.*  In  this  opinion^ 

#  See  page  185  of  our  laft  Volume. 
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it  is  proper  to  obferve,  Dr.  Rujh  is  not  fingular,  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  phyficians,  aftociated  under  the 
title  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine ,  having  concurred 
in  the  fame  fentiment.  This  difference  of  opinion  on 
a  very  important  point,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  ; 
efpeciallv.  if  it  be  true,  as  the  author  fuggefts,  that  a 
bias  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion  has  caufed  a  negledf 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  means  of  removing  the  accu¬ 
mulating  filth  of  a  large  city  ;  fufficient  caufes  of  the 
aggravation,  if  not  of  the  production,  of  the  fatal 
maladv. 

j 

The  mode  of  treatment  purfued  by  the  author  was 
in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  fevers  of  1793  and  1794. 
He  began  the  cure,  in  m oft  cafes,  by  bleeding,  where 
he  was  called  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  difeafe,  and  with 
the  ufual  falutary  effects.  On  the  fecond  day  it  fre¬ 
quently  failed  of  doing  fervice  ;  and  on  the  fubfe- 
quent  days  of  the  fever,  he  believes  it  often  did  harm, 
more  efpecially  if  no  other  depleting  remedy  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it..  Blood  was  always  drawn  in  large  quantity, 
regarding  only  the  violence  of  the:  difeafe,  and  not  the 
more  or  lefs  robuft  habit  of  the  patient.  In  feveral 
cafes,  above  an  hundred  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
away.  . 

Blood-letting  wfas  followed  by  purgatives  and  mer¬ 
curials.  The  author  obferves,  that  he  loft  but  two 
patients  in  whom  the  mercury  excited  a  falivation. — 
The  life  of  emetics  feems  to  have  been  dubious.  The 
advantages  of  a  weak  vegetable  diet  were  very  great 
in  this  fever.  The  premature  ufe  of  animal  food  fre¬ 
quently  occasioned  relapfes.  Bark  was  not  at  all  em¬ 
ployed. 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  premonitory  fymptoms, 
and  before  the  patients  were  confined  to  their  rooms, 
a  gentle  purge,  or  the  lofs  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
is  faid  to  have  prevented  the  formation  of  the  fever  in 
many  hundred  inftances,  and  that  without  a  lingle 
exception. 
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The  following  remarks  occur  on  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  difeafe  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.—- 
c  From  the  more  malignant  ftate  of  the  fever,  and 
from  the  fears  and  prejudices  that  were  excited 
againft  bleeding  and  mercury  by  means  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  remedies  was  much  lefs 
than  in  the  years  1793  and  1794.  Hundreds  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  them  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  that 
were  neceflarv  to  render  them  efteftual.  From  the 

j 

publications  of  a  number  of  phyficians  who  ufed  the 
lancet  and  mercury  in  their  greateft  extent,  it  appears 
that  they  loft  but  one  in  ten  of  all  they  attended.  It 
w7as  faid  of  Several  practitioners  who  were  oppoSed  to 
copious  bleeding,  that  they  loft  a  much  Smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  patients  with  the  prevailing  fever* 
Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  they  had  loft  many  more. 
To  conceal  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  faid  their  pa¬ 
tients  had  died  of  other  difeafes.  This  mode  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  public  began  in  1793.  The  men  who 
ufed  it,  did  not  recolleft,  that  it  is  lefs  in  favour  of  a 
phyfician’s  Skill  to  lofe  patients  in  pleurifies,  colics, 
haemorrhagies,  contufions,  and  common  remittents, 
than  in  a  malignant  yellow  fever. 

c  Dr.  Sayer  attended  fifteen  patients  in  the  difeafe, 
all  of  whom  recovered  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  the  de¬ 
pleting  remedies.  His  place  of  refidence  being  remote 
from  thofe  parts  of  the  city  in  which  the  fever  prevail¬ 
ed  moft,  prevented  his  beihg  called  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes. 

c  A  French  phyfician,  who  bled  and  purged  mode¬ 
rately,  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he  Saved  but 
three  out  of  four  of  his  patients. 

c  In  the  city  hofpital,  where  bleeding  was  Sparingly 
ufed,  and  where  the  phyficians  depended  chiefly  upon 
a  Salivation,  more  than  one  half  died  of  all  the  patients 
who  were  admitted.  It  is  an  aft  of  juftice  to  the 
phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  to  add,  that  many,  perhaps 
moft,  of  their  patients  were  admitted  after  the  firfl 
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day  of  the  difeafe.’— — -The  flimulating  plan  was  de- 
ferted  by  every  phyfician  in  the  city. 


Having  concluded  the  fubjeft  of  the  yellow  fever, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  fecond  fubjeft  of  his  In¬ 
quiry,  the  Gout  *  This  he  confiders  as  a  difeafe  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  and  primarily  affe fling  the  folids 
only.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  always  induced  by  general 
predifpofing  direft  or  indirect  debility.  The  remote 
caufes  of  this  debility  are  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  the  others  commonly  affigned.  The  exciting 
caufes  are  frequently  a  greater  degree,  or  a  hidden 
application,  of  its  remote  and  predifpofing  caufes. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  aft  upon  the  accumulated  ex- 
citability  of  the  fyftem,  and  by  deftroying  its  equili¬ 
brium  of  excitement,  and  regular  order  of  aft  ions, 
produce  coavulfion,  or  irregular  morbid  and  local  ex¬ 
citement.  Thefe  exciting  caufes,  the  author  goes  on 
to  obferve,  are  either  of  a  Simulating,  or  of  a  feda- 
tive  nature.  The  former  are  violent  exercife,  excels 
of  various  kinds,  external  injuries,  and  the  like ;  the 
latter  are  hidden  inanition  from  bleeding,  purging, 
&c. ;  cold,  fear,  8cc. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  thus  hated:—*  The  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  the  gout,  as  of  all  other  difmfes,  is 
morbid  excitement,  accompanied  with  irregular  ac¬ 
tion,  or  the  a b fence  of  all  aftion  from  the  force  of 


him  ulus.  There  is  nothing  fpecific  in  the  morbid 
excitement  and  aftions  which  take  place  in  the  gout 
different  from  what  occur  in  fevers.  However  varied 


morbid  actions  maybe  by  their  caufes,  feats,  and  ef- 

1/  * 

lefts,  they  are  all  of  the  fame  ;  and  the  time  will  pro¬ 
bably  came,  when  the  whole  nomenclature  of  morbid 
aftions  will  be  abforbed  in  the  Angle  name  of  difeafe f 
We  much  doubt  how  far  this  explanation  of  a  con- 
fdledJy  difficult  fubjeft  will  be  generally  fatisfaftory. 


:*  Dr.  Rujk s  remarks  on  this  fubjdd  were  (tightly  noticed  in  our 
IT  Vol,  p.  494, 

To 
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To  us  it  involves  many  difficulties,  and  is  not  free 
from  contradictions.  If  the  term  excitement  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  fignify  the  ftate  of  living  adion,  according 
to  the  Brunonian  principles,  of  which  the  author  pro- 
feffies  himfelf  an  admirer,  there  will  be  no  hditation 
in  admitting  gout  to  be  a  ftate  of  morbid  excitement, 
that  is,  morbid  adion  ;  but  that  this  ftate  of  a  cl  ion  has 
nothing  peculiar  or  fpecific,  is  what  few  will  believe 
who  look  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  fymptoms,  and  the 
morbid  changes  of  ftrudure  it  frequently  occafions. 
The  redudion  of  ail  morbid  adions  to  one  clafs  is 
calculated,  no  doubt,  to  abridge  the  labour  of  Un¬ 
dents,  and  to  make  them  enter  on  the  praCtice  of 
medicine  with  confident  boldnefs,  but  is  little  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  various  faculties  and  powers  of  fhe  fyftem, 
and  probably  as  little  likely  to  improve  the  healing 
art.  Simplicity  is  not  fo  definable,  that  we  fhould 
purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  Nature  and  Truth. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  as  they  appear  in  the  ligaments, 
theblood-veflels,  the  vifcera,  the  nervous  fyfteni,  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  the  lymphatics,  the  fkin,  and  the  bones. 
In  the  arterial  fyftem,  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  (hewn, 
that  the  gout  occafions  fever,  and  that  it  puts  on  all 
the  different  grades  of  fever,  from  the  malignity  of 
the  plague,  to  the  mildnefs  of  a  common  intermit¬ 
tent.  Indeed,  with  the  latitude  the  author  takes,  there 
is  hardly  any  difeafe  which  might  not  be  reduced 
under  the  name  of  gout. 

With  refped  to  the  cure ,  the  author  entertains  the 
moft  fanguine  ideas.  c  Let  not  the  reader  ftartle 
when  1  mention  curing  the  gout.  It  is  not  a  facred 
difeafe.  There  will  be  no  profanity  in  handling  it 
freely.  It  has  been  cured  often,  and  I  hope  to  de¬ 
liver  fucb  directions  under  this  head,  as  will  reduce 
it  as  much  under  the  power  of  medicine,  as  a  pleurify 
or  an  intermitting  fever.5  Who  does  not  recoiled  the 
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almod  fimilar  language  of  Sydenham,  with  regard  to 
the  ufe  of  horfe-exercife  in  confumption  ?  Yet  con- 
fumptions  dill  prevail  among  us  with  undiminidied  fa¬ 
tality. 

The  remedies  fuggefted  for  the  gout  are  divided 
into  the  following  heads.  I.  Such  as  are  proper  in 
its  approaching,  or  forming  date. 

II.  Such  as  are  proper  in  violent  morbid  aftion  in 
the  blood-veflels,  and  vifcera. 

III.  Such  as  are  proper  in  a  feeble  morbid  aftion 
in  the  fame  parts  of  the  body. 

IV.  Such  as  are  proper  to  relieve  certain  local 
fymptoms  which  are  not  accompanied  by  general 
morbid  adtion,  and 

V.  Such  as  are  proper  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  eradicate  it  from  the  fydem. 

In  the  forming  date,  the  fydem  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  a  date  of  debility,  when  the  difeafe  may  eafily  be 
prevented  by  the  lofs  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  or  a 
gentle  dofe  of  phyfic.  In  the  date  of  violent  adlion, 
copious  blood-letting  is  advifed,  on  the  ground  of 
the  author’s  experience,  and  that  of  others.  Purging, 
alfo,  is  recommended.  Cool  and  cold  air  are  highly 
fpoken  of,  as  is  cold  water  to  the  affefted  part,  and 
which  isfaid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fafety  and  indant 
removal  of  pain. 

In  the  feeble  date  of  gout,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  negleft  or  too  fcanty  ufe  of  evacuations  in  the 
fird  dage,  dimulants  and  opiates  are  recommended; 
and  in  cafe  of  failure  of  thefe,  falivation  by  mercury 
is  advifed  as  fpeedily  as  poflible.  c  The  mercury, 
when  ufed  in  this  way,  brings  into  aftion  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  latent  excitement,  and  afterwards  diffufes  it 

equally  through  every  part  of  the  body.’ - Is  this, 

we  would  alk,  very  intelligible? 

The  lad  eflay  in  the  volume  before  us  contains  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Hydrophobia, 
Under  this  term*  are  included  a  variety  of  anoma¬ 
lous 
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lous  cafes  recorded  by  authors,  and  in  which  a  dread 
of  fwallowing  liquids  took  place  amongft  other  fymp¬ 
toms.  But  thefe,  probably,  have,  little  real  relation  to 
the  hydrophobia  excited  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals. 
We  find  the  author  here  again  confidering  the  difeafe 
as  a  malignant,  fate  offerer .  This  opinion  he  is 
induced  to  adopt  from  obferving,  lft.  that  the  difeafe 
in  all  rabid  animals  is  a  fever,  as  manifelf  by  the 
fymptoms  they  exhibit. 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  the  difeafe  produced 
in  the  human  fpecies  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  malignant  fever,  appears,  he  thinks,  from  its 
fymptoms.  c  Thefe,  as  recorded  by  Aureliany  Mead , 
t'other  gill y  Plummer ,  Arnold^  Baymgarten ,  and  Mor¬ 
gagni,  are  chills,  great  heat,  thirft,  nautea,  a  burning 
fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  vomiting ;  coftivenefs — a 
fmall,  quick,  tenfe,  irregular,  intermitting,  natural,  or 
flow  pulfe — a  cool  fkin,  great  fenfibility  to  cold  air, 
partial  cold  and  clammy  fvveats  on  the  hands,  or 
fweats  accompanied  with  a  warm  fkin  diffufed  all 
over  the  body,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fighing,  reftleft- 
nefs,  hiccup,  giddinefs,  heacj-ache,  delirium,  coma, 
falfe  vifion,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dulnefs  of  fight, 
blindnefs,  glandular  fwellings,  heat  of  urine,  priapifm, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  convullions. — I  know 
that  there  are  cafes  of  hydrophobia  upon  record,  in 
which  there  is  faid  to  be  a  total  abfence  of  fever. 
The  fame  thing  has  been  faid  of  the  plague.  In  both 
cafes  the  fuppofed  abfence  of  fever  is  the  effect  of 
ftimulus  afting  upon  the  biood-veffels  wdth  fo  much 
force  as  to  fufpend  morbid  aft  ion  in  them.  By  ab- 
ftrafting  a  part  of  this  ftimulus,  a  fever  is  excited, 
which  foon  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  pulfe  and  on  the 
fkin,  and  frequently  in  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  dread  of  water,  and  the  great  fenfibility  of  the 
fyftem  to  cold  air,  are  faid  to  give  a  fpecific  character 
to  the  hydrophobia;  but  the  former  fymptom,  it  has 
been  often  feen,  occurs  in  difeafes  from  other  caufes, 
and  the  latter  has  been  frequently  obferved  in  the 
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yellow  fever.  It  is  no  more  extraordinary  that  a 
fever  excited  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  fhoul.d  ex¬ 
cite  a  dread  of  water,  than  that  fevers  from  other 
caufes  fhould  produce  averfion  from  certain  aliments, 
from  light,  and  from  founds  of  all  kinds;  nor  is  it  any 
more  a  departure  from  the  known  laws  of  ftimulants, 
that  the  faliva  of  a  mad  dog  fhould  affeft  the  fauces, 
than  that  mercury  fhould  affeft  the  falivary  glands. 
Both  ftimuli  appear  to  aft  in  a  fpecific  manner. 

*  The  hydrophobia  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
malignant  fever  in  appearing  at  different  intervals 
from  the  time  in  which  the  infeftion  is  received  in¬ 
to  the  body.  Thefe  intervals  are  from  one  day  to 
five  or  fix  months.  The  fm all-pox  fhews  itfelf  in  in¬ 
tervals  from  8  to  20  days,  and  the  plague  and  yellow 
fever  from  the  moment  in  which  contagion  is  in¬ 
haled,  to  nearly  the  fame  diftance  of  time.  This 
latitude  in  the  periods  at  which  infeftious  and  contagi¬ 
ous  matters  are  brought  into  aftion  in  the  body,  muff 
be  refolved  into  the  influence  which  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  habits  of  the  patients,  and  the  paffion 
of  fear,  have  upon  them. 

f  Blood  drawn  in  the  hydrophobia  exhibits  the 
fame  appearances  which  have  been  remarked  in  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers.  In  Mr.  Bellamy ,  the  gentleman 
whofe  cafe  is  fo  minutely  related  by  Dr.  Fothergill , 
the  blood  difcOvered  with  <c  flight  traces,  of  lize, 
ferum ,  remarkably  yellow."  It  was  uncommonly  fizy 
in  a  boy  of  Mr.  George  Oakley’s ,  whom  I  faw  and 
bled  for  the  firft  time,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  difeafe, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797.  His  pulfe  im¬ 
parted  to  the  fingers  the  fame  kind  of  quick  and  tenfe 
ftroke  which  is  common  in  the  open  forms  of  the 
yellow  fever.  He  died  in  convulfions  the  next  day. 
He  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on  one  of  his  tem¬ 
ples,  three  weeks  before  he  difcovered  anv  figns  of  in** 
difpofition. 

•  The  hydrophobia  accords  exaftly  with  malignant 
fevers  in  its  duration.  It  generally  terminates  in 

death. 
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death,  according  to  its  violence,  and  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  on  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
day,  from  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  with  the  fame 
fymptoms  which  attend  the  laft  ftage  of  malignant 
fevers. 

r  The  body,  after  death,  from  the  hydrophobia, 
putrefies  with  the  fame  rapidity,  that  it  doth  after 
death  from  a  malignant  fever,  in  which  no  depletion 
has  been  ufed. 

c  Diffeciion  of  bodies  which  have  died  of  the  hy¬ 
drophobia,  exhibit  the  fame  appearances  which  are 
obferved  in  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  have  perifhed 
of  malignant  fevers.  The  appearances,  according 
to  Morgagni  and  Tanvry,  are  marks  of  inflammation 
in  the  throat,  oefophagus,  brain,  ftomach,  liver,  and 
bowels.  Eflfufions  of  water,  and  congeftions  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  large  quantities  of  dark-coloured  or 
black  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and  flomach,  mortifica-* 
tions  in  the  bow7els  and  bladder,  livid  fpots  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and,  above  all,  the  arteries  filled 
with  fluid  blood,  and  the  veins  nearly  empty.  I  am 
aware  that  two  cafes  of  death  from  hydrophobia  are 
related  by  Dr.  Vaughan ,  in  which  no  appearance  of 
difeafe  was  difcovered  by  difledtion  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Similar  appearances  have  occafionally  been 
met  with  in  perfons  who  have  died  of  malignant 
fevers.  I  have  explained  them  in  my  leffures,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  my  pupils  to  what  conftituted 
a  difeafe.  It  is  morbid  action.  Now  this  aftion 
is  often  fo  violent  as  to  prevent  inflammation.  We 
err,  therefore,  when  we  place  difeafe  in  inflammation, 
for  it  is  one  of  its  primary  effe&s  only ;  and  hence 
we  obferve  it  does  not  take  place  in  many  inftances  in 
malignant  fevers,  until  the  arteries  are  fo  far  relaxed 
by  two  or  three  bleedings,  as  to  be  able  to  relieve 
themfelves  by  effufing  red  blood  into  ferous  veffels, 
and  thus  to  produce  that  error  loci  which  I  have 
elfewhere  fuppofed  to  be  eflential  to  inflammation. 
The  exiftence  of  this  grade  of  afiion  in  the  arteries 

may 
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may  always  be  known  by  the  prefence  of  fizy  blood, 
and  by  the  more  obvious  and  common  fymptoms  of 
fever/ 

With  refpcct  to  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  the 
author  divides  it  into  two  fpecies,  the  preventive,  and 
the  curative.  The  former  is  that  ufually  followed  by 
writers.  The  chief  remedy  advifed  for  the  cure  is 
blood-letting,  and  that  in  the  moil  liberal  manner. 
Several  cafes  are  brought  forwards,  from  different 
authorities,  in  proof  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy ; 
but  none  on  the  author’s  own  experience.  Purges 
and  mercurials,  and  the  other  remedies  employed  in 
fever,  are  alfo  here  advifed. 

We  may  obferve,  with  regard  to  blood-letting,  that 
many  of  the  cafes  adduced  in  its  favour,  were  ano¬ 
malous  ones ;  and  it  has  certainly  often  failed  in  clear 
cafes  of  the  difeafe. 


Art.  LV.  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ma¬ 
lignant  Bilious ,  or  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia , 
and  upon  the  Means  of  preventing  it :  addreffed  to 
the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia .  By  Benjamin 

Rush.  Oftavo,  28  pages.  Price  Is.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1799.  Imported  by  J.  Mawman,  Poultry, 
London. 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  prevails  amongft  the  Tranfatlantic 
phyficians,  with  refpe£t  to  the  origin  of  the  pellilen- 
tial  fever  which  has  fo  long  defolated  thofe  regions. 
In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  find  Dr.  Bujh  again 
ftrenuoufiy  maintaining  its  domeftic  orfgin,  after  hav¬ 
ing  for  fix  years  laboured  in  vain  to  effeft  his  purpofe. 
This  difeafe,  the  yellow  fever,  he  maintains,  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  putrid  vegetable  and  animal  exhalations  in  all 
countries,  though  it  prevails  only  in  hot  climates  and 

v  feafons. 
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feafons.  Thefe,  he  obferves,  abound  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  the  docks,  the  foul  air  of  fhips,  the  com¬ 
mon  fewers  and  gutters,  in  the  cellars,  yards,  &c., 
and  in  the  impurity  of  their  pump  water.  All  phy- 
ficians  agree  in  referring  the  common  bilious  fever 
and  dyfentery  to  thefe  fources;  and  as  thefe  difeafes 
are  faid  lately  to  have  much  diminifhed,  and  as  the 
putrid  exhalations  Hill  continue,  the  prefumption  is, 
the  author  thinks,  that  they  produce  the  higher  grade 
of  bilious  fever,  which  is  the  yellow  fever. 

In  anfwer  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  viz. 
that  although  the  caufes  afligned  mu  ft  always  have 
exifted,  yet  the  fever  only  made  its  appearance  in 
1793,  Dr.  Rujh  obferves,  that  a  certain  conftitution 
of  the  air  is  neceflary,  in  addition  to  noxious  exhala- 
tions  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  analogy  which  the  plague 
and  other  malignant  difeafes  offer  in  this  refpe£h 
The  ceftation  of  the  difeafe  he  refers  in  part  to  the 
effeft  of  habit;  the  fyftem  accommodating  itfelf  in 
time  to  various  hurtful  imprellions. 

With  regard  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  yel¬ 
low  fever,  he  remarks,  that  contagion  is  of  two  kinds ; 
one  fecreled ,  as  in  fmall-pox,  mealies,  & c. ;  the  other, 
derived  from  certain  matters  difcharged  from  the  body, 
and  which  afterwards ,  by  ftagnation  or  confinement, 
undergo  fuch  a  change,  as  to  partake  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  as  the  putrid  exhalations  which  produce  the 
fever.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  the  yellow  fever  may 
be  faid  to  be  contagious. 

The  importation  of  the  difeafe  from  the  Weft 
Indies  is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  even 
there  contagious.  This  is  alferted  on  the  authority 
of  feveral  phyficians,  as  Hack,  Hillary ,  Hunter , 
M'Lean ,  and  Clark ;  to  thefe  are  added  the  names 
of  Drs.  Jackfon ,  Pinckard,  Borland ,  and  Scott ,  late¬ 
ly  phyficians  to  the  army  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
fhip,  jail,  and  hofpital  fever.  Dr.  Rujh  obferves,  is 
one  and  the  fame  difeafe.  It  is  produced  by  ex¬ 
halations  from  living  bodies  in  a  crowded,  filthy,  or 
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debilitated  ftate.  It  is  fometimes  confounded  with  the 
yellow  fever  by  writers,  but  is  materially  different 
from  it.— — Thus  it  would  feem,  according  to  this 
account,  that  the  exhalations  of  the  body  by  ftagna- 
tion  fometimes  produce  yellow  fever,  and  at  others 
the  jail  or  hofpital  fever  ;  two  difeafes  allowed  by  the 
author  to  be  materially  different.  There  is  furely  an 
inconfiftency  in  this. 

That  the  yellow  fever  does  not  fpread  chiefly  by 
contagion,  is  manifeft,  the  author  thinks,  from  the 
difeafe  having  been  checked  in  three  different  years 
by  frofty  nights,  which  aft  only  upon  the  putrid  ex¬ 
halations  which  float  in  the  atmofphere.  The  means 
of  prevention  here  advifed  turn,  of  courfe,  chiefly  on 
cleanlinefs  and  ventilation;  means  of  almoft  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  either  view  of  the  queftion.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  unfettled  ftate  of  the  public  opinion,  precautions 
of  all  kinds  fhould,  no  doubt,  be  ftriftly  attended  to 
and  enforced. 


Art.  LVI.  An  Effay  on  the  malignant  pefilential 
Fever  introduced  into  the  Weft  India  Iftands  from 
Boullam ,  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  as  it  appeared  in 
1793-4 -b-and-6.  Interfperfed  with  Ob  few  aliens 

and  Facts ,  tending  to  prove  that  the  Epidemic  e rift¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia,  Nero  York ,  <3fr\,  was  the  fame 
Fever  introduced  by  Infection  imported  from  the 
Weft  India  Iftands ;  and  illujlrated  by  Evidences 
founded  on  the  State  of  thofe  Iftands,  and  the  In¬ 
formation  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  Practitioners  reftding 
on  them.  By  C.  Chisholm,  M.D.  and  Infpector- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Medical  Department  in 
the  W eft  Indies.  2d  Edition,  much  enlarged.  8vo. 
2  Vols.  1005  pages.  Price  16s.  London,  1801. 
Mawman. 
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TH  E  former  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  at 
fome  length  in  our  firft  Volume;*  the  prefent* 
the  reader  will  perceive,  is  very  materially  enlarged ; 
and,  we  may  add,  affords  additional  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  obfervations  then  advanced.  As  the  ar¬ 
rangement  adopted  by  the  author  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cation  differs  altogether  from  the  preceding,  we  fhall 
prefent  our  readers  with  its  general  outline. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  firft  of 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  origin,  progrefs, 
diagnoftic,  caufe,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pa¬ 
thology  of  the  difeafe :  the  fecond  relates  to  the 
Means  of  Cure.  In  the  third  part,  the  important  fub- 
}e£t  of  Prevention  is  difcuffed  ;  whilft  the  fourth  may 
be  called  the  controverfial  part,  as  it  accounts  for, 
and  endeavours  to  obviate,  the  oppofition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  author’s  mode  of  practice,  and  to 
his  ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
difeafe. 

We  have  feen  that  Dr.  ChiJJwlm  confiders  the  ma¬ 
lignant  peftileutial  fever  as  totally  different  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  from  the  yellow  remittent  bilious  fe¬ 
ver,  which  is  endemic  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  difi- 
tinftion,  however,  has  not  always  been  properly 
made  by  pradlitioners ;  and  hence  has  arifen  the 
wideiy-different  ftatements  which  have  been  made  on 
the  fubjedt.  The  former  owes  its  origin  to  the  vitiat¬ 
ed  exhalations  of  the  human  body,  and  is  contagious  ; 
whilft  the  latter  arifes  from  the  operation  of  marfh  mb 
afmata  on  the  fyftem,  and  is  never  found  but  in  fie 
tuations  where  thefe  prevail :  it  is  not  contagious.— 
*  At  Grenada/  the  author  obferves,  ‘  a  very  fingular 
diftinction  was  exhibited  between  the  malignant  pefti- 
lential  and  the  yellow  remittent  fevers.  The  caufes 
of  the  former  had  been  cherifhed  in  the  retailing  rurm 
fhops,  and  the  haunts  of  low  diffipation  ;  and  the  ftate 
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of  warfare  that  unhappy  ifland  had  been  involved  in 
by  an  infidious  and  cruel  internal  enemy,  had  fufperid- 
ed  the  exercife  of  police ;  had  permitted  irregularity, 
uncleanlinefs,  and  the  accumulation  of  infection,  to 
exift;  and  had  diverted  the  intention  of  the  legifla- 
ture  from  fuch  falutary  laws  and  regulations  as  might 
have  proved  deftru&ive  to  the  means  of  diffeminating 
the  evil.  The  troops  which  were  latterly,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully,  employed  in  the  reftoration  of  the  ifland  to 
tranquillity,  were  all,  or  principally,  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombfs  army.  One  part  of  thefe,  the  27th 
regiment,  were,  after  the  campaign,  Rationed  on 
Richmond  Hill;  another,  the  57th  regiment,  at  a 
diflant  poft,  Gouyave.  Thefe  regiments  wrere  both 
healthy,  and  none  of  the  men  had  been  expofed  to 
infeftion  before  the  diftribution  of  their  quarters. 
Soon  after  they  became  flationary,  the  morbid  caufes 
peculiar  to  each  place  began  to  exhibit  their  baneful 
influence ;  and  the  malignant  peftilential  fever  at  St. 
George’s  and  the  adjoining  fortreffes,  was  not  morp 
deftruCtive  than  the  yellow  remittent  fever  at  Gouyave, 
and  at  fome  of  the  out-pofts.  During  the  infurrec- 
tion,  a  fimilar  diftinftion  was  perceived  to  take  place 
at  Grenville  Bay  ;  for  the  troops  occupying  that  poft, 
at  different  times,  being  expofed,  under  the  moft  un¬ 
favourable  circumftances,  to  the  miafmata  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  marfhes  which  nearly  inclofe  that  unhealthy 
place,  were  feized  with  the  difeafes  which  are  their 
peculiar  production,  and  chiefly  by  the  yellow  remit¬ 
tent  fever ;  and  a  great  many  buffered  by  it.  It  is 
Angular,  however,  that,  although  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  diverflty  of  the  difeafe  I  have  Rated* 
a  mode  of  treatment,  almoft  in  every  refpeft  the  fame, 
was  found  neceffary  in  both  :  and  fome  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen,  impreffed  with  the  idea  that  one  required 
bark  and  tonics,  whilft  the  other  yielded  only  to  mer¬ 
cury  and  appropriate  antiphlogiftics,  were  the  indi- 
reCf  caufe  of  the  great  mortality  which  took  place  in 
the  57th  regiment,  quartered  at  Gouyave/ 
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The  further  experience  of  the  author  appears  to 
have  fully  eftabliffed  the  character  of  mercury,  as  the 
chief  means  of  cure.  He  complains,  however,  that 
the  praCtice  met  with  much  prejudiced  oppofition; 
to  which  he  does  not  hefitate  to  attribute  much  of  the 
fatality  the  difeafe  manifefted.  c  The  oppofttion 
which  I  have  had,  and  have  to  contend  with/  he  ob- 
ferves,  c  in  my  endeavours  to  imprefs  the  truth  of  my 
fentiments  on  the  public  mind,  relative  to  the  origin 
and  caufe  of  the  propagation  of  the  peftilential  infec¬ 
tion,  which  has  characterized  the  late  direful  epide¬ 
mic  ;  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  I,  as  well 
as  every  unprejudiced  practitioner  in  the  Weft  India 
Iftands,  have  found  the  only  fuccefsful  one,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  agents  of  the  Bulama  Affociation  in 
the  ftrft  inftance,  and  from  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
armies  aCting  in  the  Weft  Indies  fubfequent  to  the 
year  1795.  The  attempts  at  refutation  of  the  ftrong 
faCts  which  have  occurred  at  Grenada,  by  the  Bula¬ 
ma  Affociation,  are  ftmilar  to  the  affertions  made  by  the 
writers  for  the  Levant  Company  againft  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  infeClion  into  Great  Britain  immediately  from 
Turkey.  The  ftrft  have  imagined  that  their  colonies 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa  might  be  injured ;  and  the  latter 
had  fear  of  their  trade  fuffering :  we  fee,  therefore, 
in  both,  intereft  overleaping  every  obftacle,  and  {hut¬ 
ting  the  door  againft  truth.  The  conduCt  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  compoftng  the  Medical  Staff  cannot  fo  obvi- 
oufly  be  accounted  for:  was  it  neceffary  to  exhibit 
caufes  for  the  wide  devaftation  which  took  place  in 
the  military  hofpitals,  we  might  expeCt  a  delineation 
of  faCts,  tending  to  prove,  that  this  proceeded  from 
the  faithful  obfervation  of  the  method  recommended 
by  me ;  but  what  (hall  we  fay,  when  we  are  told, — 
that  the  efftcacy,  and  even  danger,  of  this  method, 
were  inculcated  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  armies,  and  before  cafes  occurred  on 
which  trials  might  be  made  ?  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  on  the  invidious  talk  of  difplaying  the  real 
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caufes  of  the  lofs  of  13,437  foldiers,  our  countrymen* 
in  a  period  little  exceeding  thirty  months,  by  the  Ma¬ 
lignant  Peftilential  and  Yellow  Remittent  Fevers: — 
but  I  may,  without  incurring  cenfure,  afk,  why  the 
mercurial  treatment  was  not  recurred  to,  when  that 
adopted  had  fo  generally  failed  ?  No  fatisfaCion  will 
arife  from  being  told,  that  much  of  the  dreadful  mor¬ 
tality  which  took  place,  proceeded  from  the  latter  of 
thefe  difeafes  ;  for  the  applicability  of  the  queftion  to 
the  nature  of  the  event  is  not  diminifhed.’ 

Again — c  It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  mercurial 
treatment  was  induftrioufly  condemned  by  thofe  placed 
in  the  direclion  of  the  hofpitals,  and  a  youthful,  in¬ 
experienced,  and  docile  StafF readily  trufted,  where  at¬ 
tention,  application,  and  denial  of  accuftomed  indulg¬ 
ence,  would  have  been  the  price  of  fuccefs.  Were 
there  a  poffibility  of  Inaccuracy  in  this  ftatement,  I 
would  rejoice  in  fuppreffing  it.  1  am  perfectly  open 
to  conviCion,  and  feel  no  enmity  to  any  individual 
of  the  StafF ;  but  juftice  to  myfelf,  and  humanity, 
ihuddering  at  the  deftruftion  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Weft  India  army,  call  upon  me  to  declare,  that 
there  is  undoubted  authority  for  ftating,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  remedies  gene¬ 
rally  employed  in  the  general  hofpitals,  the  practice 
defcribed  by  me  was  not  recurred  to  by  more  than 
three  army  phyficians,  in  a  fair  and  judicious  manner. 
Two  of  thefe  gentlemen  are  unhappily  no  more ;  but 
Dr.  IV right  is  a  living  monument  of  the  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  employment  of  mercury,  con¬ 
duced  by  candour,  by  profeffional  fkill,  and  by  judg¬ 
ment.  This  gentleman’s  report  has  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  world  unite  in  the  eulogium  of  th.e  au¬ 
thor/ 

€  The  abfurd  conduC  of  the  Medical  Board  at 
home,  at  the  time  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby’s  army  was 
formed,  is  chiefly  reprehenlible ;  and  may  very  juftly 
be  confidered  as  an  extenuation  of  the  inexperience, 
the  folly,  or  the  crime,  of  the  younger  members  of 
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the  Medical  Staff  of  that  army.  In  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  let  me  afk,  — what  ufeful  purpofes  could 
arife  from  a  regulation  which  precluded  all  from  ex- 
ercihng  the  important  fun£tions  of  an  army  phyfician, 
but  fuch  as  derived  their  medical  knowledge  frorn 
feminaries  where  none  can  be  obtained ;  or  fuch  as 
were,  or  became,  licentiates  of  the  London  College 
of  Phyficians  ?  What  had  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge 
degree — what  had  a  licence  to  practife  within  feven 
miles  of  London — to  do  with  medical  pra£tice  within 
the  tropics  ?  Can  the  whole  of  that  learned  body 
united,  communicate  that  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  inter-tropical  fevers,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  a  long  and  painful  attention  to  them  in  the 
torrid  regions  where  they  are  endemic  ?  This  lingu¬ 
lar  infatuation,  by  which  the  order  of  things  was  in¬ 
verted,  proceeded  from  views  beft  known  to  the  tri¬ 
umvirate  themfelves ;  but  its  effects  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  remote  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  devoted  troops  compoling  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Our  coun¬ 
try,  therefore,  have  inexpugnable  reafons  for  confign- 
ing  a  board,  whofe  refolves  and  regulations  militate 
fo  forcibly  againff  the  fober  dictates  of  common  fenfe, 
and  whofe  felf-fufficiency  has  given  exigence  to  a 
cloud  which  obfcures  the  moft  manifefl  proofs  of  the 
baleful  tendency  of  their  meafures,  to  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  victims  who  have  fallen  under  the  operation 
of  both/ 

In  an  appendix,  the  author  relates  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  Degree 
of  Animal  Heat  within  the  Tropics.  In  twelve  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  newly  arrived  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of  courfe  totally  unaffimilated  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  whofe  ages  varied  from  16  to  28  years,  and 
who  were  in  perfeft  health,  the  thermometer  placed 
kt  the  arm-pits,  gave,  as  a  mean  of  the  whole,  96°  of 
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heat,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the  mean  pulfe  amount¬ 
ed  to  82. 

The  fame  number  of  Europeans,  whofe  refidence 
in  the  tropical  climate  varied  from  4  to  20  years,  gave 
the  following  refult:  mean  heat,  96°;  mean  pulfe,  70. 

Twelve  robuft  negro  men,  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coaft  in  Africa,  only  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  gave 
as  follow  :  mean  heat,  97-5°;  mean  pulfe,  88. 

In  the  fame  number  of  negroes,  who  had  refided 
in  the  Weft  Indies  from  4  to  20  years,  the  mean  heat 
was  96-5°;  mean  pulfe,  82. 

In  twelve  other  negroes,  creoles,  or  natives  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  whofe  ages'  varied  from  16  to  30,  the 
mean  heat  was  98° ;  mean  pulfe,  85. 

The  general  refult,  as  ftated  by  the  author,  is, 
*  1.  That  the  European,  whether  affimilated  or  un» 
aflimilated  to  the  tropical  climate,  poffeffes,  in  the 
tropical  climate,  in  health,  one  and  a  half  degrees 
of  heat  lefs  than  in  his  native  country;  and  nearly 
two  degrees  lefs  than  the  negro.  2.  That  the  unaffi- 
milated  negro  of  Africa,  and  the  creole  negro  of  South 
America,  born  under  the  fame  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  poffefs  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  3.  That 
the  affimilated  negro  of  Africa,  in  South  America, 
poffeffes  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  that  the  affi¬ 
milated  European  does  ;  but  one  degree  lefs  than  the 
unaffimilated  negro  of  Africa,  and  one  degree  and  a 
half  lefs  than  the  creole  negro  of  South  America.  4, 
That  the  circumftance  of  extreme  age,  and  extreme 
youth,  make  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  in  a  tropical  climate.  And,  5.  That 
the  mean  heat  of  fixty-feven  perfons  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  different  climates,  different  temperaments,  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  of  every  fhade  of  colour  from  white 
to  black,  is  97°,  or  that  which  is  the  mean  heat  ob« 
ferved  in  the  human  body  in  health  and  vigour  in 
Great  Britain/ 

c  Morbid  heat  appears/  the  author  obferves,  *  un¬ 
der  certain  forms  of  fever,  much  greater  within  the 
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tropics  than  in  Europe.  A  variety  of  obfervations  on 
the  degrees  of  morbid  heat  in  the  fimple  remittent  and 
formidable  yellow  remittent  fevers,  prove,  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  inflammatory  Hate  or  ftage  of  the  firft,  the 
heat  varies  from  99°  to  105°;  and  during  that  of  the 
fecond,  from  102°  to  112°;  and  that,  during  the  re- 
millions  and  low  comatous  date,  the  heat  finks  fre¬ 
quently  to  93°  and  94°.  What  it  is  immediately  be¬ 
fore  death  I  have  not  afcertained.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  very  high  degrees  of  morbid  heat  occur ; 
and  the  112th  has  been  afcertained  in  only  two 
cafes  - of  thefe,  one  recovered. 

Before  quitting  the  prefent  edition,  we  would  oh- 
ferve,  that  the  quantity  of  new  matter  it  contains,  as 
well  as  the  improved  arrangement  it  has  undergone, 
entitle  it  to  be  confidered,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  an 
original  work :  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are 
few  treatifes  where  an  equal  variety  of  important 
matters  has  been  brought  under  view,  or  which  pro- 
mife  more  utility  in  the  perufal. 


y\RT.  EVIL  An  EJfay  on  Phlegmaiia  Bolens,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Account  of  the  Symptoms,  Caufes,  and 
Cure  of  Peritonitis  Puerperalis  and.  Conjunctiva. 
By  John  Hull,  M.D.  QCtavo,  362  pages.  Price 
6s.  6d.  Manchefter,  1800.  Bickerstaff. 
London. 

HjTHIE  term  phlegmaiia  dolens  is  employed  by  the 
JL  author  to  defignate  that  fpecies  of  fwelling 
which  now  and  then  occurs  in  one  of  the  inferior 
extremities  of  women  fhortly  after  child-birth,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  a  tenfe,  elaflic,  hot,  and 
painful  tumour,  that  generally  extends  itfelf  rapidly 
over  the  whole  of  the  limb;  the  fkin  retaining  its 
.  nural  colour,  or  even  becoming  white,  and  prefent - 
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ing  more  or  lefs  of  a  fhining  appearance.  The  occa- 
fional  feverity  of  the  complaint,  as  being  frequently 
attended  with  alarming  febrile  fymptoms,  and  now 
and  then  terminating  fatally,  may,  perhaps,  judify  the 
laboured  difcuffion  of  the  fubjedt  here  entered  into. 

In  the  firffc  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the  literary 
hidory  of  phlegmatia  dolens ,  noticing  the  different 
accounts  of  wmiters,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
the  prefent  day  ;  with  a  review  of  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  it.  Mod  of 
the  early  writers  on  the  fubjedl  confidered  the  difeafe 
as  depending  either  on  a  fuppreffion  of  the  lochial 
difcharges,  or  on  a  depofition  of  the  milk  on  the  af¬ 
fected  parts :  but  in  the  prefent  date  of  pathology, 
little  pains  are  wanting  to  overturn  thefe  hypothefes* 
In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  White  pnbliflied  an  *  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  that  Swelling  in  one  or 
both  of  the  lower  Extremities,  which  fometimes 
happens  to  Lying-in  Women.5  In  this  treatife,  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to  an  ob- 
drudtion,  detention,  and  accumulation  of  lymph  in 
the  limb ;  and  imagines  the  lymphatics  to  be  obdruft- 
ed  as  high  at  lead  as  where  they  enter  the  pelvis 
under  Ponpart's  ligament,  in  confequence  of  fome  ac¬ 
cident  happening  during  labour,  or  fome  date  pecu¬ 
liar  to  child-bed :  he  conceives  it  might  probably 
arife  from  the  continued  preffure  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels  by  the  child's  head,  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  which  might  be  followed  by  rupture  of  thefe 
veffels  in  fome  part  of  their  courfe.  Air.  Trye,  of 
Glouceder,  in  the  year  1792,  publifhed  an  c  Effay  on 
the  Swelling  of  the  lower  Extremities' incident  to  Ly¬ 
ing-in  Women/  in  which  he  alfo  attributes  the  difeafe 
to  an  obftruflion  of  the  lymphatics,  but  which  he 
thinks  originates  in  inflammation  of'a  trunk  or  trunks 
of  thefe  veffels,  or  limply  to  fuch  an  affeftion  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  themfelves.  This  inflammation* 
he  fuppofes,  may  arife  from  preffure,  or  from  abforbed 
acrimonious  matter. 
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But  the  chief  ftridtures  of  the  author  are  referved 
for  Dr.  Ferriars  c  Effay  on  an  Affedtion  of  the  Lym¬ 
phatic  Veffels  hitherto  mifunderftood,’  publifhed  in 
the  year  1798,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Medical 
Hijlories  and  Reflections*  The  theory  propofed  by 
Dr.  F.  is,  that  there  is  a  general  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  abforbents  of  the  limb,  by  which  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  performing  their  functions :  this 
was  to  be  cured  by  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  a  fucceflion  of  blifters,  and  the  ufe  of  gentle 
cathartics.  This  view  of  the  difeafe  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  certainly  coincides  in  every  effential  point  with 
that  Mr.  Trye  had  before  exhibited,  but  which  Dr. 
Ferriar  feemed  to  confider  as  his  own  difcovery. 
This  point  Dr.  Hull  has  animadverted  on  with  no 
fmall  feverity.  ‘  Every  reader,’  he  obferves,  4  who 
has  accompanied  me  thus  far,  will  have  reafen  to 
fmile  at  the  originality  of  what  this  writer  has  pro¬ 
pofed,  concerning  the  theory  and  cure  of  the  difeafe  un¬ 
der  confideration.  He  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  open  a  mine,  or  fcrutinize  the  mufty  pages  of  old 
and  negledted  authors,  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  fources 
from  whence  the  Dodtor  has  borrowed  his  theory 
and  cure.  He  will  fee,  that  nothing  more  is  requifite 
for  this  purpofe  than  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  in  an 
Effay,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Trye  only  flx  years  before 
the  Doctor’s  account  of  An  Affection  of  the  Lymphatic 
Veffels  hitherto  mi  funder  flood ,  made  its  appearance. 
For  1  apprehend  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  talk  for  the 
Dodtor  to  convince  any  perfon,  that  neither  he,  nor  his 
friend  and  coadjutor  Mr.  Simmons,  had  feen  Mr. 
Trye’s  work,  or  learnt  this  author’s  fentiments  from 
the  reviews,  or  the  converfatjon  ot  fome  of  their 
medical  friends. 

‘  Though  I  cannot  admit  Dr.  Ferriar’s  ignorance 
of  Mr.  Trye’s  recently  publifhed  opinions  concerning 
the  theory  and  cure  of  this  difeafe,  I  can  eafily  con 

*  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Med.  and  Chir.  Rev,  vol.  5,  p.  164. 
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ceive  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  foreign  works 
enumerated  in  the  fecond  feftion  of  this  chapter ;  and, 
however  this  may  be,  the  Dodlor’s  condudl  is  by  no 
means  commendable,  if  he  had  read  them,  he  ought 
not  to  have  intimated,  that  his  view  of  the  difeafe, 
if  corredf,  would  “  ferve  to  direct  our  pradlice  in 
circumftances  where  little  has  been  attempted  ’’—Page 
96.  For  he  then  would  have  known,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  recommended  by  Puzos,  Levret,  Sauvages,  Lieu- 
taud,  &c.,  is  of  a  much  more  adiive  kind  than  that 
propofed  by  himfelf;  and,  as  it  has  been  already 
fhewn,  Mr.  Trye’s  method  of  cure  is  exactly  the  fame. 
If  he  had  not  read  them,  he  ought  neither  to  have  de¬ 
clared,  that  this  difeafe  is  An  Affection  of  the  Lymphatic 
Veffels  hitherto  mifunderftood ,  nor  that  little  had  been 
attempted  in  the  cure  of  it:  becaufe  he  muft  be  con- 
fcious,  that  he  wTas  afferting  more  than  he  wTas  juftifi- 
ed  in  doing.  And  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  up¬ 
on  him,  after  the  declaration  made  in  his  preface,  and 
quoted  above,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  almoft  every 
thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  fubjedt,  left  what 
he  had  written  for  men,  engaged  in  practice,  fhould 
be  cenfured  by  Undents, ’ 

Reiedling  thefe  different  theories,  as  inadequate  to 
the  explanation  oi  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  fecond  chapter,  to 
offer  one  which  he  conceives  more  confonant  to  its 
real  nature,  but  previoufiy  gives  a  general  hiftory  ol 
the  fymptoms,  with  the  predifpofmg  and  exciting 
caufes,  illuftrated  by  a  variety  of  cafes  which  have 
come  under  his  obfervation.  The  attack  and  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  the  difeafe  are  thus  accurately  defcrib- 
ed.  c  The  complaint  generally  takes  place  on  one 
fide  only  at  firft,  and  the  part  where  it  commences 
is  various:  but  it  moft  commonly  begins  in  the  lum¬ 
bar,  hvpogaftric,  or  inguinal  region  on  one  fide,  or  in 
the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh,  and  correfponding  labium 
pudendi.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  firft  perceives  a 
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lenie  of  pain,  weight,  and  ftiffnefs  in  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  parts,  which  are  increafed  by  every 
attempt  to  move  the  pelvis,  or  lower  limb.  If  the 
part  be  carefully  examined,  it  generally  is  found  rather 
fuller,  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender  to  the  touch, 
but  not  difcoloured.  The  pain  increafes,  always  be¬ 
comes  very  fevere,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  of  the  molt 
excruciating  kind:  it  extends  along  the  thigh,  and 
when  it  has  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  longer  or  fhort- 
er,  in  different  patients,  the  top  of  the  labium  pudendi 
becomes  greatly  fwelled,  and  the  pain  is  then  fome- 
times  greatly  alleviated,  but  accompanied  with  a 
greater  fenfe  of  diftention.  The  pain  next  extends 
down  to  the  knee,  and  is  generally  the  moft  fevere  on 
the  infide  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direftion  of 
the  internal,  cutaneous,  and  the  crural  nerves ;  when 
it  has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  whole  of  the  thigh 
becomes  fwelled,  and  the  pain  is  fome  what  relieved ; 
the  pain  then  extends  down  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and 
is  commonly  the  moft  fevere  in  the  direction  of  the 
pofterior  tibial  nerve ;  after  fome  time,  the  parts  laft 
attacked  begin  to  fwell,  and  the  pain  abates  in  vio¬ 
lence,  but  is  ftill  very  confiderable,  efpecially  on  any 
attempt  to  move  the  limb.  The  extremity,  being 
now  fwelled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  appears 
perfectly,  or  nearly  uniform,  and  is  not  perceptibly 
leffened  by  an  horizontal  pofition,  like  an  oedematofe 
limb.  It  is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter;  is 
hotter  than  natural,  excefftvely  tenfe,  and  exquifitely 
tender  when  touched  ;  when  preffed  by  the  finger 
in  different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be  elaftic,  little,  if  any, 
imprefhon  remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  fliort  time. 
If  a  punfture,  or  incifion  be  made  into  the  limb,  in 
fome  inftances  no  fluid  is  difc barged ;  in  others,  a 
fmall  quantity  only  i flues  out,  which  coagulates  foon 
after;  and  in  others,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  efcapes, 
which  does  not  coagulate,  but  the  whole  of  the  ef- 
fufed  matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way.  The 
fwelling  of  the  limb  varies  both  in  degree  and 
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in  the  fpace  of  time  requifite  for  its  full  formation. 
In  raoft  inftances  it  arrives  at  double  the  natural  fize, 
and  in  fome  cafes  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits* 
and  in  patients  whofe  legs  have  been  very  much  af¬ 
fected  with  anafarca  during  pregnancy,  the  fwelling 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  thofe  who  are  dif¬ 
ferently  circumftanced;  it  fome  times  arrives,  in  the 
former  clafs  of  patients,  at  its  greateft  extent  in  24 
hours,  or  lefs,  from  the  firft  attack. 

‘  After  fome  days,  generally  from  two  to  eight,  the 
febrile  fymptoms  diminifh,  and  the  fwelling,  heat3 
tenfion,  wTeight,  and  tendernefs  of  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  begin  to  abate,  firft  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards  in  the 
leg  and  foot.  Some  inequalities  are  found  in  the 
limb,  which  at  firft  feel  like  indurated  glands  ;  but 
upon  being  more  nicely  examined,  their  edges  are 
not  fo  well  defined  as  thofe  of  conglobate  glands,  and 
they  appear  to  be  occafioned  by  the  effuied  matter 
being  of  different  degrees  of  confiftence  in  different 
points.  The  conglobate  glands  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
are  fometimes  felt  diftinflly,  and  are  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  are  feldom  materially  enlarged.  And  as 
the  fwelling  fubfides,  it  has  happened,  that  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  in  fome  part  of 
the  limb  has  been  felt,  or  been  fuppofed  to  be  felt. 

c  The  febrile  fymptoms  having  gradually  disappear¬ 
ed,  the  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the  limb  being  much 
relieved,  and  the  fwelling  and  tenfion  being  confider- 
ably  diminiftied,  the  patient  is  debilitated,  and  much 
reduced,  and  the  limb  feels  ftiff,  heavy,  benumbed, 
and  weak.  In  this  ftate  the  limb  continues  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time,  and  is  commonly  at  length  re¬ 
duced  wholly,  or  ne'arly,  to  the  natural  fized 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that,  after  the  difeafe  abates 
in  one  limb,  the  other  is  attacked  in  a  fimilar  way. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  terminates  in  fuppuration,  and  even 
in  gangrene;  and  in  fome  inftances  the  patient  is  de- 
flroyed  by  the  previous  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
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The  predifpojing  ccinfes  are  fuppofed  to  be,  lft.  The 
increafing  irritability  and  difpofition  to  inflammation, 
which  prevail  daring  pregnancy,  and  in  a  ftill  higher 
degree  for  fome  time  after  parturition.  2dly.  The 
over-diftended  or  relaxed  ftate  of  the  blood-veflels  of 
the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  produced  during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gef- 
tation.  The  exciting  caufes  affigned  are,  contufions, 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  mufcles  about  the  pelvis  and 
thighs  ;  the  application  of  cold  and  moifture  ;  plethora, 
occafioned  by  fuppreflion  or  diminution  of  the  lochia, 
or  of  the  fecretion  of  milk,  and  by  food  too  freely 
taken  ;  and,  laftly,  by  handing  or  walking  too  much  or 
too  early.— The  proximate  caafe  the  author  fuppofes 
to  conflit  in  an  inflammatory  affedtion,  producing  fud- 
denly  a  confiderable  effufion  of  ferum  and  coagulating 
lymph  from  the  exhalents  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  limb. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  difeafe,  which  feems 
to  account  fatisfadtorily  for  its  fymptoms  and  progrefs, 
the  treatment  advifed  is  fuch  as  is  employed  generally 
in  cafes  of  inflammation  ;  viz.  blood-letting  and  other 
evacuations  in  the  early  periods  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  other  means  fitted  to  its  various  ftages,  which  need 
not  here  be  particularized. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  points  out  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  analogy  which  he  fuppofes  to  exift  be¬ 
tween  phlegmatia  dolens  and  the  puerperal  fever,  and 
fome  other  cafes.  The  laft  chapter  refpefts  the 
nofological  character  of  the  genus  phlegmatia,  with 
its  fynonims  and  fpecies. 


\  111  1,1  r "  11  "  1  1  '  ' 

Art.  LVIII.  A  Treatife  on  Febrile  ’Difeafes,  in¬ 
cluding  Intermitting,  Remitting,  and  Continued 
Fevers;  Eruptive  Fevers;  Inflammations;  He¬ 
morrhages;  and  the  Projluvia:  in  which  an  Attempt 
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is  made  to  prefent,  at  one  Viezv ,  whatever ,  in  the 
prefeni  State  of  Medicine,  it  is  requifite  for  the  Phy- 
jician  to  know  re/pecting  the  Symptoms ,  Canfes ,  and 
Cure  of  thofe  Difeafes .  By  A.  Philips  Wil¬ 
son,  M.D.  Sc.  Vbl.  fecond.  568  pages.  Price 
10s.  Winchefter,  1800.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
London. 

THE  former  volume  of  this  ingenious  and  ufeful 
work  was  fully  noticed  in  our  laft  volume  (p. 
S72) :  and  though  the  author  feemed  to  lean  more  to¬ 
wards  modern  theory  than  appeared  to  us  to  be  juft, 
we  were  not  infenfibie  to  the  general  merits  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  nor  doubted  its  utility  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  In  the  preface  to  the  prefent  volume.  Dr. 
Wilfon  replies  with  excellent  temper  to  the  various 
critiques  which  his  work  has  given  rife  to.  The 
contradictory  tenor  of  thefe  indeed  could  not  fail  to 
afford  him  amufement,  arid  it  fets  the  value  of  me¬ 
dical  criticifm,  as  ufually  executed,  in  its  true  light. 
*  It  has  been  ftated  by  one/  he  remarks,  £  that  I 
efpoufe  the  general  principles  of  the  Brunonian  fyf- 
tem ;  by  another,  that  I  admit  no  part  of  it  but  that 
which  was  admitted  by  all  phyficians,  before  Dr. 
Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine  appeared.  By  one, 
many  of  my  objections  to  this  fyftem  are  regarded  as 
invalid  ;  by  another,  their  validity  is  admitted,  and  I 
am  centered  for  allowing  it  any  merit  at  all.  I  am  faid 
by  one  to  aim  at  extending  the  Brunonian  fyftem;  by 
another,  accufed  of  attempting  to  bring  about  a  coa¬ 
lition  between  the  fy items  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr. 
Brown ,  which  the  critic  more  juftly  than  elegantly 
obferves,  is  as  hopelefs  a  talk  as  endeavouring  to  milk 
lie-goats.  What  fhal!  I  fay  to  fuch  extraordinary 
objections ?  I  fhall  only  obferve  of  the  two  laft,  that 
I  am  perfectly  unconfcious  of  having  made  either 
the  one  attempt  or  the  other.  All  I  have  attempted 
is,  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem, 
to  feparate  the  true  from  the  falfe  parts  of  it,  and  to 
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arrange  certain  fadts  relating  to  the  laws  of  excita¬ 
bility  without  reference  to  any  fyftem  whatever/ 

in  the  diftribution  of  the  parts  of  his  work  the 
author  has  deviated  fomewhat  from  his  original  plan; 
the  prefent  volume  including  all  the  fpecies  of  erup¬ 
tive  fevers,  or  thofe  called  idiopathic.  The  fympto- 
matic  fevers  will  form  the  fubjedt  of  the  fucceeding 
volumes.  The  varieties  of  fynochus  now  treated  of 
are,  1.  S.  Petechialis .  2.  $.  Miliaris.  3.  S.  Aph - 
thofus.  4.  S.  Eryjipelatofus ;  and,  5.  S.  V eficulofus « 
Theie  are  followed  by  the  Exanthemata ,  as  fmall- 
pox,  chicken-pox,  meafles,  fcarlet-fever,  plague,  and 
nettle-rafh.  On  each  of  thefe  fubjedts  a  variety  of 
excellent  obfervations  will  be  found,  and  likewife 
a  judicious  eflimate  of  the  opinions  of  the  belt 
writers. 

We  tranfcribe  the  following  remarks  on  Inocula¬ 
tion  for  the  Meafles,  as  a  fubjedl  hitherto  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  work.  6  The  great  fuccefs  which  at- 
tended  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox/  Dr.  Wilfon 
obferves,  *  induced  many  to  believe  that  fimilar  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  expedled  from  it  in  the  meafles. 
The  very  prevalent  opinion  of  its  being  received  in 
the  natural  way  by  the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  being 
the  chief  feat  of  danger  in  this  difeafe,  feemed  rather 
to  flrengthen  the  opinion.  Dr.  Home ,  of  Edinburgh * 
however.  Was  the  frit  who  adtually  made  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

c  He  met  with  fome  difficulty  from  the  meafles 
not  forming  matter,  and  his  not  being  able  to  colled! 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  broken  cuticle,  at  the  time  of 
defquamation,  to  produce  the  difeafe.  “  I  then  ap¬ 
plied,’’  he  obferves,  “  diredlly  to  the  magazine  of  all 
epidemic  difeafes,  the-  blood/*  He  chofe  the  blood 
when  the  eruption  began  to  decline  in  patients  who 
had  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever.  He  alfo  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  from  the  moft  fuperfcial  cutaneous 
veins  where,  the  eruption  was  thickeft.  ,  v 
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«  While  the  blood  came  flowly  from  a  flight  in- 
cifion,  it  was  received  upon  cotton,  and  on  an  in« 
cifion  being  made  on  each  arm  of  the  perfon  to  be 
inoculated,  the  cotton,  as  foon  as  pothble  after  it  had 
received  the  blood,  was  applied  over  thefe  inciiions, 
and  kept  upon  them,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
preffure.  He  alfo  ufed  the  precaution  of  allowing 
the  incifions  of  thofe  to  be  inoculated,  to  bleed  for 
fome  time  before  the  cotton  was  applied,  that  the 
frefli  blood  might  not  wafh  away,  or  too  much  dilute 
the  morbillous  matter.  The  cotton  was  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  part  for  three  days.  How  far  all  thefe 
precautions  are  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  determined. 

*  Dr.  Home  inoculated  ten  or  twelve  patients  in 
this  way,  in  whom  the  operation  fucceeded  equal  to 
his  hopes.  The  eruptive  fever  generally  commenced 
flx  days  after  inoculation,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the 
complaint  were  milder  than  they  generally  are  in  the 
cafual  meafles.  The  fever  was  lefs  fevere,  the  cough 
either  milder  or  wholly  abfent,  the  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  was  trifling;  they  watered,  however,  as 
much,  and  the  fneezing  was  as  frequent,  as  in  the 
cafual  meafles ;  nor  did  bad  confequences  follow  any 
cafe  of  inoculated  meafles :  no  affection  of  the 
breafl:  remaining  after  it.  The  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cafual  and  inoculated  meafles  feemed  to 
be,  the  abfence  of  any  pulmonic  affeftion  at  all  periods 
of  the  latter. 

c  Dr.  Home  now  regarded  it  as  afcertained,  that 
the  natural  meafles  are  received  by  the  lungs,  and 
that  on  this  circumftance  depends  the  danger  of  the 
difeafe.  He  wiflied,  however,  to  afcertain  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  complaint  when  evidently  received  by 
the  lungs.  He  therefore  put  a  piece  of  cotton,  which 
had  remained  in  the  nofe  of  a  patient  under  meafles, 
into  'that  of  a  healthy  child,  making  him  breathe 
through  the  in fe fled  cotton.  The  experiment,  al¬ 
though  repeated,  did  not  fucceed  in  inducing  the 
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difeafe.  Nor,  it  is  evident,  if  fuccefsful,  would  this 
experiment  have  decided  the  queftion  whether  or 
not  the  caufual  mealies  are  received  by  the  lungs. 
Dr.  Home's  experiments  have  not  met  with  the  at¬ 
tention  they  deferve.  In  fcrofulous  habits,  parti¬ 
cularly,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  try  his 
mode  of  inoculation.  If  a  more  extend ve  experience 
prove  it  capable  of  producing  the  effefls  afcribed  to 
it,  it  will  certainly  be  an  improvement  of  confiderablo 
importance/ 


Art.  LIX.  A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Education , 
Qualifications ,  and  Offices  of  a  Surgeon-Apothe¬ 
cary. \  the  fever  at  Branches  of  the  Profeffion  being 
diftinctly  treated  on ,  and  fuitable  methodical  Forms 
annexed j  bejides  various  other  Topics  connected 
with  the  principal  Office  are  alfo  jub joined,  By 

Mr.  James  Lucas,  late  a  Surgeon  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary ,  from  its  Inftitution  ;  kc .  Twelves,  356 
pages.  Price  5s.  Bath,  1800.  Cad  ell  and 
Davies,  London. 

THE  long  experience  of  the  author  in  the  mixed 
branches  of  the  profeffion,  and  the  high  chara- 
ter  he  has  univerfally  fuftained  in  the  praftice  of 
furgery,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  talk  he  has 
here  undertaken,  and  which  he  has  fulfilled  with  no 
iefs  honour  to  himfelf,  than  with  utility  to  thofe  for 
whom  it  was  defigned.  There  is  hardly  a  fubjecl  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  education  and  ftudies  of  a 
young  man,  entering  on  the  profeffion  of  medicine, 
that  is  not  here  handled.  The  author  has  wTell  be* 
flowed  his  hours  of  retirement  from  public  life,  in 
offering  fuch  guidances  and  hints  to  the  traveller  that 
fucceeds  him,  as  his  own  experience,  or  that  of  others, 
has  fuggefted.  His  chief  defign  is,  to  induce  the 
younger  part  of  the  profeffion,  to  fee  the  neceffity  of 

having 
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having  a  regular  education  ;  and  to  invite  them  to 
order  and  method  in  the  profecution  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  and  neeeftary  acquirements.  A  plan  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  conftrudtion  of  a  pharmaceutic  repo- 
fitory  is  given,  well  worthy  the  attention  and  adoption 
of  apothecaries. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  there  is  nothing  that  admits 
of  abridgment;  we  content  ourfelves,  therefore,  with 
recommending  it  earneftly  to  the  favour  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  May  the  author  long  enjoy  in  his  retirement 
otium  cum  dignitate  ! 


Art.  LX.  Selectus  Injlrumentorum  Chirurgicorum 
in  ufum  Difcentium  et  Practicorum ,  Tabulis  exa- 
ratus .  Cum  ufus  declaratione .  Edidit  Thomas 
Knaur.  Chir.  et  Art .  Obftet.  Doctor,  et  Prof.  Pub. 
Ord.  in  Crcs-Peg.  Univerjit .  Leopoli  Galicise.  Cum 
indice  Tabularum  et  Inftr time ntor um  trilingui i  La¬ 
tino,  Germanico ,  Gallico.  Folio,  48  pages,  with 
25  plates.  Vienna,  1796.  Imported  by  Thomas 
Boosey,  London,  1800.  Price  li.  Is. 

A  WELL-ENGRAVED  reprefentation  of  all  the 
various  inftruments  pertaining  to  furgery  and 
midwifery  is  here  given,  together  with  a  concife  de¬ 
fer!  pi  ion  of  their  ufe,  and  the  names  of  the  inventors. 
The  denominations  of  the  different  inftruments  are 
given  in  the  Latin*  French,  and  German  languages. 
- — The  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  need  not  be  in- 
lifted  on.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  profeffor  of 
the  art- — <c  Non  ergo  defpicias  ullum  inftru  merit  urn  ; 
quum  fint  omnia  apud  te  prseparata :  inexcufabilis 
eft  enim,  qui  hanc  artem  profitetur,  8c  non  habet  in, 
promptu,  quae  ad  hanc  artem  requirunturT—T/fo/- 
cafis,  lib,  2,  cap.  67. 


Art. 
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Art.  LX  I.  A  Treatife  on  the  Bath  Waters .  By 
George  Smith  Gibbes,  MJ).  FJLS»  one  of  t hr 
Phyficians  to  the  Bath  Hofpital.  Twelves,  71 
pages.  Price  3s.  London,  1800.  Robinsons. 

^g  TIE  principal  faQs  of  the  prefent  Treatife  have 
1  already  been  before  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  NicholfonT  Journal  of  Philofopky . 
It  contains  an  accurate  analyfis  of  thefe  celebrated 
waters ;  but  the  account  we  have  lately  given  of  this 
fubjedl,  in  our  analyfis  of  Dr.  Saunders’s  Treatife  on 
Mineral  Waters ,  renders  it  unneceffary  to  enlarge  ia 
this  place. 

THfe  author  intends  fhortly  to  publifh  a  fecond  part* 
which  will  contain  an  account  of  the  medicinal  pro* 


perties  of  the  Bath  waters. 


Art.  LXII.  The  Plague  not  Contagious  ;  or ,  a  Dip 
Jertation  on  the  Source  of  Epidemic  and  Pef.ilenlml 
Difcafes ;  in  which  is  attempted  to  prove ,  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  Induction  of  Facts ,  that  they  never  arifi 
from  Contagion ,  but  are  always  produced  by  certain 
States ,  or  certain  Vicijfitudes ,  of  the  Atmofphere ,  &T 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  By  Charles 
Maclean,  M.D.  8 (c.  Offavo,  49  pages.  Price 
2s.  London,  1800.  Murray  and  Highley. 

THE  Angular  and  paradoxical  opinions  of  this 
writer  were  noticed  by  us  at  the  time  of  their 
jfirit  appearance  f  and,  as  we  fee  no  reafon  to  retra&t 
the  opinion  we  then  advanced,  we  fhall  be  brief  in 
our  account  of  the  prefent  edition.  The  author  com* 
plains,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  reafon,  that  his 
arguments  againft  the  exigence  of  contagion  have  not 

#  fide  Med,  and  Chir.  Rev.  vol,  6,  p.  z$t, 
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yet  produced  general  conviction. — c  By  the  multitude, 
as  well  as  by  governments,  and  even  by  phyficians/ 
he  obferves,  c  epidemic  and  peftilentia!  difeafes  con¬ 
tinue  {till  to  be  regarded  as  contagious ;  and  fhips, 
arriving  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  and 
from  Egypt,  are  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  as 
formerly,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  other  enlight¬ 
ened  nations.’ — We  truft  they  will  long  continue  fo 
to  do. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  the  author  advifes 
for  the  cure  of  the  plague,  and,  in  genera],  all  epi¬ 
demic  and  peftilential  difeafes,  and  which  he  pro- 
mifes  will  be  found  fuccefsful,  is  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  his  former  work,  and  which  we 
have  already  noticed. — c  Whether/  he  obferve#,  c  in 
treating  the  plague,  mercury,  or  other  flimulant  pow¬ 
ers,  be  ufed,  fuccefs,  I  take  upon  me  with  confidence 
to  predict,  will  depend  upon  the  application  of  them, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  and  a  cautious  and  gradual  fib- 
duction  of  them,  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  explained,  in  the  publications  above-mentioned. 

‘  There  are  two  obfervations  more,  to  which,  be¬ 
fore  we  part,  I  would  earneftly  folicit  the  attention  of 
the  philofophic  reader,  for  whom  alone  I  write.  The 
firfi:  is,  that,  in  the  application  of  exciting  powers  to 
living  bodies,  no  danger  can  arife  from  their  degree  of 
intenfity,  whilft  it  is  fuch  as  not  immediately  to  de- 
flroy  organization ;  the  whole  danger  arifing  from 
their  undue  fubduction.  If,  therefore,  any  of  what  I 
have  termed  the  extraordinary  ftlmulant  powers  could 
be  applied  to  living  bodies,  with  as  much  conftancy, 
and  equality  of  force,  as  the  extraordinary  ones  of  the  . 
air,  oxygene,  caloric,  &c.,  no  danger  would  arife  from 
their  uniform  aftion,  while  it  remained  within  the 
above-mentioned  boundary.— The  fecond  remark,  as 
it  will  account  for  a  very  great  number  of  medical 
miftakes,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  upon  every  proper 
oceafion,  to  be  repeated  ;  namely— that  when  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  powers,  directed  to  be  applied  i.n  any 
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‘given  cafe,  do  not  correfpond  with  the  ufual  and  or« 
dinary  refults,  in  fimilar  cafes,  the  veracity  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  the  judgment  of  the  phyfician,  or  the  quality  of 
the  medicines  prefcribed,  are  always  to  be  fufpeCted  ; 

.  For  the  laws  of  Nature  never  err. 


Art.  LXIII.  Acte  s  de  la  Societe  dc  Medecijie,  8(c,  :  i.e. 

Acts  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  Surgery ,  and  Phar¬ 
macy,  ejiahlijhed  at  Bruffels,  with  the  Device  JEgro- 

t antibus .  Yol.  I.  Fart  II  5  with  Plates.  Price  % 

francs.  Bruffels,  1800. 

f  |  THE  firffc  part  of  this  collection  was  publifhed 
j[_  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  is  held  in 
considerable  efteem  by  practitioners  on  the  con 
tinent.  The  following  Table  of  Contents,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  at  prefent  furnifh  our  readers  with, 
will  ferve  to  fhew  that  the  fecond  part  is  not  deficient 
in  interefting  fubjeCts. 

1.  Obfervations  and  Reflections  on  various  Cafes  of 
CataraCt :  by  J,  Forlenze. 

2.  New  Obfervatioris  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Water 
of  Lauro-ceraJ'uS . 

3.  Obfervations  on  a  peculiar  Caufe  of  Convulfions, 
happening  to  Women  during  Pregnancy,  or  at  the 
Time  of  Labour  :  by  Guillaume  Demand, 

4.  Report  made  to  the  Society,  on  occafion  of  the 
preceding  Memoir  :  by  Fournier . 

5.  Letter  of  Cit.  Noel  to  the  Society. 

6.  Obfervation  of  a  Laceration  of  the  Recto-vaginal 
Partition  :  by  the  fame, 

7.  ExtraCf  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Society  by  Pro- 
fefior  Kok  and  Cit.  Curtety  on  occafion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Memoir. 

8.  Medico-clinical  Obfervations,  made  at  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Hofpital  of  Bruffels:  by  Cit.  Duval, 

vol.  v  1  x ,  F  f  -9,  Medico- 
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9.  Medico*chirurgical  Obfervation,  on  a  Cafe  of  in¬ 
veterate  Venerea]  AffeXion,  complicated  with  caries 
of  feveral  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  with  hectic 
fever,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the  Rob-antijiphyllitic  of 
Lqffe clear :  by  Fournier. 

10.  Obfervations  and  Reflexions  on  the  Symp¬ 
tomatic  Depofitions  (depots  confecuti/s)  which  take 
place  in  the  Liver ;  particularly  in  confequence  of 
Wounds:  by  Cit.  Cartel . 

1 1.  On  the  Preparation  of  /Ether  by  the  Muriatic 
Acid,  or  Marine  fEther  of  the  Shops :  by  J.  B.  Fan 
Mans. 

12.  Refleflions  on  the  Influence  which  the  Air  of 
Bruffels  is  capable  of  exerting  on  the  Health  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  City  :  by  Ph.  Pollart. 

13.  Memoir  on  the  Rhus  Radi  cans :  by  /.  B.  Van 
Mans. 

14.  RefleXions  on  the  Cachexy  caufed  by  the  Abufe 
of  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  on  the  Treatment  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  Malady  :  by  F .  Van  Stichcl. 

15.  Obfervation  on  a  confiderable  Mafs  of  Hair 
appearing  to  belong  to  a  Foetus,  extraXed  from  the 
Abdomen  of  a  Woman  :  by  J.  F.  Van  Baregen. 

16.  Obfervation  of  a  Paralyfis  of  the  lower  Extre¬ 

mities,  with  Curvature  of  the  Dorfal  Vertebras:  by 
P.  E.  KoJc :  ' 

17.  Obfervation  of  a  Placenta  contained  in  a  Cyfl, 
adhering  to  the  Womb  ;  with  feveral  uncommon  Cir- 
cumftances  which  occurred  during  Labour:  by  Fon?'- 
nier. 

18.  RefleXions  on  the  Ufe  of  Opium  during  the 
Pains  of  Labour  :  by  P.  E.  Kok. 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  time  back,  M.  Vauquelin 
difcovered  the  prefence  of  malate  of  lime  in 
the  houfeleek  (fempervivum  tectorum *)\  and  he  has 
lince  found  it  to  be  contained  in  various  other  plants, 
particularly  in  the  genus  fedum  ;  in  feveral  fpecies  of 
crajfida  and  mefembrienthemum ;  and  in  all  the  co¬ 
tyledons  which  he  had  examined.  The  means  of  de¬ 
terring  the  prefence  of  this  fait  are  pointed  out  in 
molt  general  treatifes  on  chemiftry.  It  will  fuffice  to 
obferve  here/*  that  the  juice  of  the  plants  which  con¬ 
tain  it  is  always  more  or  lefs  acid,  and,  in  confequence, 
reddens  the  tinSfure  of  turnfol.  Thus,  M.  Vauquelin 
obferves,  we  fee  the  malic  acid  much  more  widely 
diffeminated  than  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  for  it 
had  only  been  found  in  the  free  ftate  in  the  juice  of 
certain  fruits  :  it  was  not  known  to  exift  in  a  ftate  of 
combination  in  all  the  different  parts  of  certain  ge¬ 
nera  of  plants,  whe«e  it  probably  anfwers  important 
purpofes  in  the  changes  it  undergoes  at  the  different 
epochs  of  the  life  of  vegetables.  It  is,  perhaps,  this 
which,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  oxygenat¬ 
ed,  gives  birth,  in  certain  fpecies  of  plants,  to  the 
oxalic  acid ;  to  the  acidulated  oxalate  of  potafh ;  to 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  Scheele  found  in  many 
roots,  and  efpecially  in  that  of  rhubarb :  this  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  when  we  confider  with  what  fa¬ 
cility  this  acid  converts  itfelf  into  the  oxalic  acid. 

Annal.  de  Chyro.  No.  104. 

The  diftinguifhed  chemift  above  named,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  M.  Fourcroy ,  prefented  a  memoir  to  the 
National  Inftitute  on  the  identity  of  the  pyromucous9 

*  Annal.  de  Chymie,  tome  xxiv, 
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pyrotartarous,  and  pyroligneous  acids ;  and  on  the 
neceffity  of  no  longer  confidering  them  as  diftin£h 
acids. 

When  Bergman  and  Scheele  had  discovered  the  ex-* 
iftence  of  various  vegetable  and  animal  acids,  and  had 
deftroyed  the  fuppofed  identity  of  thefe  bodies,  the 
chemifts  bufied  themfelves  in  Submit  ting  the  divers  ve¬ 
getable  acid  fubflances  to  a  new  examination.  In  a 
Short  time,  the  number  of  thefe  compounds,  which 
were  before  reduced  to  two  Species,  was  increafed 
much  beyond  thofe  which  were  derived  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom,  limits  being  no  longer  affigned  to  the 
multiplicity  of  thefe  natural  productions  of  organized 
bodies.  The  acid  liquors  extracted  by  distillation 
from  mucous  Subftances,  wood,  and  tartar,  although 
the  refult  of  artificial  decomposition,  were  comprized 
in  the  clafs  of  vegetable  acids  5  whilft  certain  analo- 
logies,  founded  in  their  common  origin,  their  brown 
colour,  and  their  burnt  flavour,  ferved  to  refer  them 
to  a  particular  genus,  under  the  denomination  of  em¬ 
pyreumatic  acids.  The  accurate  examination  of  thefe 
by  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquetin,  here  detailed,  prove 
fatisfaftorily  that  their  nature  has  not  been  hitherto 
Sufficiently  investigated,  and  that  it  was  for  want 
of  a  cautious  and  rigorous  analyfis  that  they  have  been 
concluded  to  be  different  from  each  other,  and  from 
another  vegetable  acid, — the  acetous. 

By  treating  the  empyreumatic  adds  above-men¬ 
tioned  by  filtration,  agitation,  ebullition  with  char¬ 
coal,  union  with  lime  and  the  alkalies,  and,  lufHy,  by 
the  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  they  obtained  the  acetous 
acid  in  a  hate  of  purity ;  thus  proving,  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  chara&ers  of  the  burnt  acids  were  owing  entirely 
to  the  Solution  of  an  empyreumatic  oil  in  the  acetous 
acid.  This  was  hill  further  manifehed  by  Synthefis ; 
for  by  distilling  vinegar  from  the  empyreumatic  oils, 
procured  from  mucilage,  tartar,  and  wood,  a  coloured 
liquid  came  over,  of  precifely  the  lame  nature  with 
the  primitive  pyromucous,  pyrotartarous,  and  pvro- 

ligneous' 
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ligneous  acids.  The  fame  effeCt  was  produced  by 
/imply  agitating  the  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic 
oils  together  for  a  fhort  time.  It  is  to  this  fol-ubility 
o1  fhe  oils  in  the  acetous  acid  that  the  odgur  this  acid 
fo  readily  contracts  and  retains  is  probably  to  be  at¬ 
tributed.  A  new  fource  of  the  production  of  the 
ace.o us  acid  is  thus  pointed  out;  its  origin  no  longer 
being  ctributable,  as  formerly,  to.  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation  alone  :  its  production  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
molt  conftant  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal 
analyfis.  mi. 

M.  Raymond,  ProfeiTor  of  Chemiftry  in  one  of  the 
provincial  fchools  of  France,  has  difcovered  lately 
fome  properties  of  the  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas, 
which  were  before  unknown  to  chemifts.  The  lin¬ 
gular  property  this  air  pofifefies  of  taking  fire  folely 
by  contaCt  with  the  atmofphere ;  the  undulating  and 
continually-increafing  ring,  which  follows  its  explofion, 
when  it  is  buffered  to  efcape  through  water  in  fuc* 
ceffive  bubbles;  the  brilliancy  which  attends  its 
combuftion  in  pure  oxygen  gas ;  and  the  fudden  and 
total  converfion  of  thefe  two  gafes  into  water  and 
phofphoric  acid;  were  circumftances  before  fufficient- 
ly  known.  In  addition  to  thefe  M.  Raymond  dif¬ 
covered,  that  the  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  mif- 
cible  with  water,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  its  volume,  at  the  temperature  of  10°  of  Reaumur* 
It  communicates  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  diffolved, 
a  ftrong  and  unpleafant  odour,  and  a  bitter  take. 
When  water  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  and  the  folution  is  cau^ 
tioufly  kept  in  well-clofed  velfels,  it  may  be  preferv- 
ed  unchanged  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  giv¬ 
ing  out,  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  whole  of  the 
gas  which  it  originally  imbibed ;  the  diftilled  water 
recovering,  at  the  fame  time,  its  primitive  properties, 
Laftly,  this  folution  is  capable  of  readily  reducing 
many  metallic  oxides,  either  alone  or  diffolved  in 
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acids,  and  of  forming  with  them,  by  double  elective  at- 
tradlion,  water  and  metallic  fulphures ;  combinations 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  only  in  the  dry  way. 
It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  water  thus  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas,  is 
capable  of  being  ufefully  employed  in  the  practice  of 
medicine ;  as  its  ready  decompofition,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  phofphorus  adls  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  might  lead  one  to  fuppofe. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  the 
fuppofed  cure  of  lues  venerea  by  acids  is  lefs  novel 
than  is  generally  imagined.  M.  Gir tanner y  fince 
deceafed,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Van  Mans ,  dated  Got¬ 
tingen,  26  January,  1800,  puts  in  his  claim  to  the 
difcovery. — “  Since  I  made  the  difcovery,”  he  ob- 
ferves,  “  that  oxygen  cures  venereal  affedlions,  that 
is,  for  twelve  years  paft,  I  have  made,  on  the  fubjeft, 
a  vaft  number  of  experiments,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  refult.  When  the  difeafe  is  not  inveterate,  and 
when  the  firft  degree  of  oxidation  only  is  required,  \ 
make  ufe  of  the  citric  acid ;  for  the  fecond  degree,  I 
employ  the  oxalic  acid  diluted;  for  the  third,  and, 
in  general,  in  the  moll  inveterate  cafes,  I  ufe  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  oxide  of  arfenic,  than  which  laft  I  know  no¬ 
thing  more  efficacious  in  venereal  affedtions,  difeafes 
of  the  liver,  obftrudtions  in  the  lower  belly,  dropfy, 
&c. :  but  it  is  neceffary,  in  thefe  cafes,  that  there  be  no 
affedtion  of  the  lungs  ;  otherwife  the  patient  is  liable 
to  be  quickly  deftroyed.  I  mix  four  or  five  drops  of  a 
faturated  folution  of  white  arfenic  (in  the  nitric  acid) 
with  two  pints  of  water,  and  J  order  this  quantity  to 
be  taken  in  two  days.  I  perform  wonders  with  this 
remedy.  There  is  nothing  more  effedlual  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  If  the  patient  begins  to  cough,  the  re¬ 
medy  muft  be  difcontinued ;  becaufe  the  dry  cough  is 
a  fign  that  the  body  begins  to  be  fuper-oxygenated. 
Should  the  cough  continue,  it  may  be  foon  made  to 
y  difap-? 
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difappear,  by  the  ufe  of  liver  of  fulphur .  I  fpeak 
from  experience  more  than  a  hundred  times  re¬ 
peated.  Annale  de  Chym.  No.  102. 

An  important  fadt  refpedting  Cow-pox  has  lately 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Jenner ,  which  is,  that  its  pre¬ 
ventive  power,  with  regard  to  other  difeafes,  is  not 
confined  to  the  human  conftitution,  but  takes  place 
alfo  in  other  animals.  The  difeafe  commonly  termed 
the  Dijlemper  in  Dogs,  is  well  known  to  be  attended 
with  great  mortality,  and  no  remedy,  at  all  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on,  has  hitherto  been  employed  for  its  cure.  By 
inoculation  with  vaccine  matter,  the  dog  is  affedted 
with  mild  febrile  fymptoms,  which  terminate  fponta- 
neoufly  in  two  or  three  days.  It  has  been  found,  that 
the  animal  afterwards  is  not  fufceptible  of  being  a  fi¬ 
fe  died  with  the  Dijlemper .  Many  trials  of  this  fort 
are  faid  to  have  been  made,  and  with  uniform  fuccefs. 

The  vaccine  inoculation  continues  to  be  pradtifed 
with  all  the  fuccefs  that  has  hitherto  been  attributed 
to  it.  In  many  of  the  mod  confiderable  provincial 
towns  it  has  been  very  extenfively  employed  ,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  army  and  navy,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  undergone  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Rumours,  however,  of  variolous  infedtion,  fub- 
fequent  to  the  vaccine,  continue  to  be  propagated  ; 
but  they  want  that  minute  and  circumftantial  evidence 
which  can  alone  produce  conviction,  and  which  has 
been  amply  produced  on  the  other  fide.  The  ge» 
nerai  fafety  and  mildnefs  of  the  vaccine  difeafe,  alfo, 
continue  to  prevail.  An  inftance  of  the  reverie,  how¬ 
ever,  is  faid  to  have  lately  occurred,  which,  till  fatis- 
fadtorily  explained,  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  new  pradtice.  The  poor  of  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  underwent  a  general  inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  cow-pox,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  con- 
figned,  in  different  proportions,  to  the  care  of  the  re- 
fident  practitioners,  who  were  four  in  number.  The 
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patients  of  three  of  them  went  through  the  difeafe  iq 
the  ufual  mild  way,  without  one  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom.  Thofe  of  the  other  gentleman,  amounting  to 
fifteen  in  number,  did  not  fare  fo  well.  Six  of  them 
took  the  infection,  and  went  regularly  through  the 
difeafe.  In  the  other  nine,  infedtion  did  not  take 
place :  thefe,  therefore,  were  again  inoculated,  nine 
days  afterwards.  The  fymptoms  produced  by  this 
inoculation  were,  extenfive  eryfpelas,  fpreading  ra¬ 
pidly  from  the  part  inoculated,  accompanied,  in  many 
infiances,  by  conliderable  conftitutional  affection ;  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  mod,  by  an  immediate  ulcerative  procefs, 
and,  in  fome,  even  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  fadts  was  purpofely  inflituted  by  fome 
of  the  medical  officers  connedted  with  the  Vaccine, 
Injiitution ,  and  from  their  report,  as  publifhed  in  the 
Medical  and  Phyjieal  Journal  for  December,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  pradtitioner  in  queftion  acknowledged 
that  the  matter  with  which  he  had  charged  the  lancet 
for  this  purpofe,  had  been  taken  at  a  very  late  period 
of  the  difeafe,  after  a  brown  ffiab  had  formed,  and  had 
a  purulent  appearance  at  the  time  it  was  taken  from, 
the  arm.  It  is  proper  further  to  obferye,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  thus  taken  was  not  alone  trufled  to,  but  fluid  vac¬ 
cine  matter  was  alfo  taken  on  the  fame  lancet  from 
the  arms  of  different  children  before  inoculated.  If 
this  is  a  corredl  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  it  is  plain  that 
no  argument  is  afforded  by  it  againff  the  vaccine  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  affediion  thus 
produced  was  owing  to  the  poifonous  hate  of  the 
matter  employed,  altogether  different  to  the  yaccine 
in  the  vehicular  flage  of  the  puftule,  perhaps  without 
its  prophyladtic  powers.  It  is  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that,  in  two  of  the  patients  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
gone  through  the  cow-pox  diffindily,  by  the  former 
inoculation,  the  fame  fymptoms  were  induced  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  procure  cow-pox  fluid  from  them  with 
the  fame  lancet. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  a  minute  attention  to  circum- 
fiances  is  neceffary  to  avoid  bringing  undue  difcredit  ofi 
the  vaccine  praftice:  nor  is  the  character  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  lefs  concerned.  From  the  different  fa&s 
which  have  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft,  it  feerns 
fequifite  to  attend  particularly  to  the  following  points. 
1.  That  the  fluid  be  taken  from  the  vaccine  puftule 
not  later  than  the  ninth  day  of  the  difeafe :  2.  that 
it  be  perfe£lly  limpid,  as  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
when  it  has  become  opaque.  3.  The  fluid,  if  not  ufed 
immediately,  fliould  be  allowed  to  dry  gradually  and 
thoroughly,  before  it  is  laid  by  for  ufe.  The  punc¬ 
tures,  alfo,  fhould  be  Angle,  and  as  fuperficial  as  pof- 
fible,  and  early  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  reprefs 
any  excefs  of  inflammation  which  may  arife.  This, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  is  bed  done  by  cold  and  reflring- 
ent  applications,  and  not  by  emollient  fomentations  or 
poultices,  which  are  found  to  be  prejudicial. 

A  means  of  ascertaining  wThen  the  vaccine  inocula¬ 
tion  is  effectual  has  been  propofed,  which  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plicable  to  final  1-pox  (for  the  appearance  of  a  puftule 
is  not  entirely  to  be  relied  on).  This  is,  as  foon  as 
matter  is  formed  in  the  arm  firft  inoculated,  the  other 
arm  is  to  be  inoculated  with  fome  of  this  matter:  the 
inflammation  thus  produced  foon  overtakes  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  puflules  in  each  advance  equally  to  ma¬ 
turation  and  fcabbing;  (hewing  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  under  the  full  influence  of  the  difeafe.  If 
jt  be  true,  as  Dr.  Jenner  fuggefls,  that  the  cow  is 
liable  to  two  fpecies  of  eruption  on  the  udder,  one  of 
which  only  is  endued  with  preventive  powers,  al¬ 
though  they  both  are  capable  of  exciting  local  inflam¬ 
mation  when  applied  to  the  human  body,  much  con- 
fufion  is  likely  to  arife,  unlefs  particular  care  is  taken 
to  afcertain  the  genuinenefs  of  the  matter  employed. 
To  effeft  this  with  certainty,  it  would  feem  proper 
to  adopt  the  Suttonian  pra&ice  with  regard  to  fmall- 
pox ;  that  is,  to  ufe  only  the  fecondary  virus  as 
produced  in  the  human  fpecies  $  recurring  to  the  orb 
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ginal  difeafe  in  the  brute  as  rarely  as  poffible,  and  not 
till  its  preventive  power  has  been  proved  by  fubfe- 
quent  experiment  with  the  variolous  matter. 

The  Digitalis  Lutea  is  faid,  by  Dr.  Careno  of 
Vienna,  in  a  Treatife  on  the  Efficacy  of  this  Plant  in 
Dropfy,  to  poffefs  ftronger  diuretic  powers  than  the 
digitalis  purpurea  ;  and  that  without  producing  any 
of  the  ufual  noxious  effects  of  the  latter.  Pie  ob- 
ferves  that  he  has  fucceeded  in  curing  many  dropfies 
with  the  digitalis  lutea,  after  the  other  fpecies  had 
failed. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  for  1794-5. 


M.  Lowitz,  a  celebrated  chemift  and  apothecary  of 
St.  Peterjburgh,  in  Crell's  Chemical  Annals  for  1799, 
points  out  the  following  advantageous  method  of 
feparating  the  acid  of  Tartar  from  crude  Tartar.  Fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  crude  tartar  are  to  be  mixed  with 
four  pounds  of  chalk,  in  a  well- tinned  copper  vefi- 
fel,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  cold  water  gradually 
added.  When  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  heated,  and  when  at  the  point  of 
boiling,  fmall  quantities  of  tartar  and  chalk  are  to  be 
added  by  turns  till  no  more  effervefcence  takes  place, 
and  the  point  of  faturation  is  attained,  when  the  liquid  is 
to  be  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  muriate  of  lime. 
The  clear  liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted  off,  and  the 
precipitates  wafhed  till  they  become  perfefitly  colour- 
lefs  and  infipid.  The  tartrite  of  lime  thus  formed 
is  to  be  decompofed  by  three  pounds  of  fulphuric 
acid  diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  50  or  60  pounds  more  of  water : 
it  is  neceffary  that  this  acid  liquor  contain  a  fmall  ex¬ 
cels  of  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  favour  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  the  acid  of  tartar.  The  fupernatant  liquid 
is  then  decanted  off  from  the  fulphate  of  lime,  mix¬ 
ed  with  from  4  to  6  ounces  of  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  evaporated  by  continued  boiling  to  the  point  of 

cryftalliza- 
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cryftallization.  When  cold,  it  is  feparated  by  filtra¬ 
tion  from  a  fmall  quantity  of  fulphate  of  lime,  which 
then  becomes  depofited  ;  and  it  is,  laftly,  fubmitted 
to  infenfible  evaporation,  for  cryftallization  to  take 
place.  In  order  to  afcertain  when  the  juft  proportion 
of  fulphuric  acid  has  been  ufed,  half  a  drachm  of  the 
acid  folution  is  to  be  mixed  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  liquid  acetite  of  lead  added. 
In  dropping  into  this  mixture  nitric  acid,  if  it  become 
immediately  tranfparent,  and  remains  fo  for  fome 
hours,  it  is  a  proof  that  too  little  of  the  fulphuric  acid 
has  been  ufed :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquor  does 
not  at  once  become  clear,  the  acid  is  in  excefs ;  but  if, 
after  firft  becoming  clear,  it  again  lofes  its  tranfpa- 
rency  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes,  the  proper  point 
has  been  attained.  This  trial  fhould  be  made  juft 
previous  to  its  being  fet  to  cryftalkze. 

By  this  operation  the  tartareous  acid  is  furnifhed  in 
beautiful  white  cryftals.  In  order  to  wafli  off  all  ad¬ 
hering  fulphuric  acid,  a  little  cold  water  may  be  pour¬ 
ed  over  the  cryftals. 

M.  Van  Mons  advifes,  with  regard  to  the  procefs  here 
pointed  out,  to  dilute  the  fulphuric  acid  with  at  lead  four 
times  its  weight  of  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
hydrogenating  afftion  of  this  acid  on  the  tartar,  and, 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  avoid  carrying  the  evapora¬ 
tion  too  far;  laftly,  not  to  add  the  excefs  of  fulphuric 
acid  till  fuch  time  as  the  whole  .of  the  fulphate  of  lime, 
which  this  acid  renders  foluble  by  acidulating  it,  is  fe¬ 
parated.  M.  Lowitz  obferves,  that,  in  obtaining  the 
citric  acid  by  the  means  here  recommended,  it  is  ftill 
more  neceflary  that  there  be  a  flight  excefs  of  ful¬ 
phuric  acid,  as  the  acidulated  citrate  of  lime  is  much 
more  foluble  than  the  tartrite  of  this  earth. 

Ann.  de  Chym.  No.  100. 


M.  Hildebraridt ,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Blood,  &c., 
thinks,  that  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  this  fluid  to  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  it, 
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ought  not  to  be  rejected  fo  lightly  as  has  of  late  been 
done.  He  confidej*s  the  foda,  not  as  an  educt ,  but  as 
a  product  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood  which  compofes  it 
at  a  red  heat,  by  the  union  of  azote  and  hydrogen  in  a 
particular  proportion. 

In  coagulating  pure  ferum,  feparated  from  the  coa- 
gulurn,  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  plunged  into 
water,  and  incinerating  this  concrete  lymph  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  we  obtain  foda  in  abundance  ;  whilft  the  fibrous 
matter  of  the  blood,  wafhed  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  furnifhes  none  of  this  alkali.  M.  Hildebrandt 
explains  this  difference  by  the  larger  proportion  of 
oxygene  (and,  confiequently,  lefs  of  azote  and  hydro¬ 
gene),  which  he  fuppofes  to  exift  in  the  fibrous  fub- 
llance,  than  in  the  ferum  ;  and  he  attributes  the  con¬ 
cretion  of  the  fibrous  fubftance  of  the  coagulum  to  the 
prefence  of  the  oxygene,  or  to  the  precipitation  of  this 
principle  (which  he  regards  as  an  element  of  confolb 
elation)  on  a  portion  of  the  ferum. 

Ann.  de  Chym.  No.  100. 

M.  Hildebrandt,  moreover,  confiders  the  animal 
fibre  (the  bafis  of  all  the  folid  parts  of  the  body)  as 
derived  from  a  portion  of  the  ferum  coagulated  in  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  ; 
this  fixation  of  the  oxidating  principle  being  the  caufe 
of  the  darker  colour  of  the  venous  blood.  Fatigue, 
exhauftion,  or  the  fufpenfion  of  the  activity  of  the 
body,  depends,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  lofs  of  a  fubtle 
matter,  fuch  as  the  electric,  magnetic,  and  Galvanic 
fluids,  which  are  reproduced  by  repofe.  The  known 
effects  of  oxygen  on  the  animal  oeconomy  inclines  the 
author  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Girtanner  and  others, 
who  confider  this  as  the  principle  of  irritability. 

M.  Hildebrandt  endeavours  to  deduce  the  theory 
of  animal  heat  from  that  of  afiimilation.  The  infuf- 
ficiency  of  all  the  hypothefes  hitherto  offered  on  the 
iubject  has  been  clearly  fhewn,  he  conceives,  by  M. 
■Soefe .  In  faft,  he  obferves,  the  chills  and  heat  in 

fever  ;  the  change  of  temperature  under  a  Hate  of  dif¬ 
fering  $ 
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fering ;  the  uniform  heat  of  the  different  pafts  of  the 
fydem  ;  the  heat  or  cold  with  which  difeafed  parts  are 
exclufively  affe&ed ;  the  conftant  degree  of  temper¬ 
ature  in  warm-blooded  animals,  which  is  not  raifed  by 
expofure  to  an  atmofphhre  heated  much  beyond  this 
degree ;  all  forbid  us  to  look  for  the  fource  of  animal 
heat  in  the  lungs.  Particularly,  he  conceives,  we  are 
deceived,  in  fuppofing  that,  in  refpiration,  caloric  is 
fet  at  liberty  from  the  oxygen  gas  infpired ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  thus  let  loofe  being  merely  fufficient  for  putting 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  into  the  gafeous 
(fate. — This,  however,  M.  Van  Mans  obferves,  ap¬ 
pears  exceedingly  improbable,  when  we  reffeft,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  contains  fo  little  caloric,  that 
water  is  capable  of  readily  condenfmg  it  by  Ample 
phyfical  attraction,  and  that  it  returns  again  to  the 
date  of  expanfion,  at  every  temperature,  without  any 
fenfible  production  of  cold  ;  efpecially,  too,  when  we 
confider  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  gas  which  difap- 
pears,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro¬ 
duced. 

M.  Hildebrandt  places  the  fource  of  animal  heat  in 
the  change  of  capacity  which  the  arterial  blood  un¬ 
dergoes  in  being  transformed  into  venous  blood.  It 
is  known  that  the  date  of  oxidation  augments  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  whilft  dif-oxidation,  on  the 
contrary,  diminiihes  it.' — To  this  caufe  the  author 
might,  perhaps,  have  added,  the  p adage  of  the  liquid 
ferum  to  the  date  of  folid  fibrous  fub dance,  and  the 
other  fixations  of  oxygen  in  the  fydem  :  but  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  all  thefe  are  fufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  evolyed.  IbilL 

The  production  of  Sugar  from  the  Beet  Root ,  and 
other  fubdances,  is  a  lubjeCt  that  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  celebrated  chernids  on  the  continent 
for  fome  time  pad,  and  very  contradictory  datements 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  it.  It  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  our  readers  to  furniih  them  with  the 

principal 
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principal  faCts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  experiments  of  different  philofophers ;  and  this 
we  are  enabled  to  do  by  eonfulting  the  report  pre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  Commijjion  of  the  French  National  In - 
Jiitute,  appointed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  invefti- 
gating  the  fubjeCt. 

It  was  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  fugar- 
cane  was  the  only  plant  capable  of  furnifhing  fugar 
in  any  confiderable  quantity;  and  it  was  imagined 
that  the  cane  might  be  capable  of  cultivation  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  fo  as  to  afford  this  very  important 
article  of  commerce.  Experiments  for  the  purpofe 
were  made  accordingly,  on  a  tolerably  large  fcale,  in 
the  moft  favourable  part  of  France.  But  though 
it  was  found  that  the  plant  acquired  a  height  and 
magnitude  nearly  equal  to  what  it  attains  in  America ; 
when  the  neceffary  experiments  for  extracting  the 
fugar  were  made,  a  fyrup  only  could  be  obtained, 
which  was  not  cryftallizable.  The  production  of  a  per¬ 
fect  fugar  requires  a  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
which  would  be  in  vain  looked  for  in  thefe  climates; 
viz.  a  long-continued  heat  with  proportionate  humi¬ 
dity. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
maple  ( acer  faccharinum ,  Lin.),  which,  in  America, 
is  capable  of  furnifhing  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  this  article,  but  is  not  ljkely  to  be  cultivated  in 
Europe  with  effeCt. 

Several  other  vegetables,  whofe  tafte  promifed  to 
contain  fugar,  have  been  examined  by  chemifts  with 
this  view;  for  inftance,  the  turnip,  carrot,  the  ftalks 
of  maize,  and  many  others ;  but  notwithflanding  the 
affertions  of  fome  enthufiafts,  it  was  proved  that  none 
of  thefe  vegetables  were  capable  of  fupplying  the 
place  of  the  fugar-cane;  and  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  procure  the  fugar  they  were  fuppofed  to 
contain,  were  all  unfuccefsful.  Such  was  the  ftate  of 
things  when  M.  Achard  of  Berlin  announced  that  he 
had  difcovered  the  means  of  extracting  fugar  from 
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the  white  beet  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  it  at  the  trifling  expence  of  nin z  foils  a  pound. 

M.  Margraaff  had,  many  years  before,  demonftrat- 
ed  the  poffibility  of  extrading  a  true  fugar  from  this 
root;  but  as  the  quantity  he  thus  obtained,  notwith- 
llanding  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  confiderable  enough  to  promife  any  ade¬ 
quate  advantage  from  its  general  adoption,  he  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  prefenting  the  fad,  as  a  fimple 
difcovery,  which  added  a  new  produd  to  thofe  al¬ 
ready  afforded  by  vegetable  analyfis;  and  he  conclud¬ 
ed  from  it,  that  fugar  was  not  contained  exclufively 
in  the  cane,  but  exided,  like  wife,  in  many  other 
vegetables.  Notwithdanding  the  acknowledged  re¬ 
putation  of  M.  Achard ,  doubts  were  entertained  oi 
the  accuracy  of  his  experiments :  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  thefe,  and  to  put  the  fads  alledged  beyond  the 
reach  of  controverfy,  a  Commijjion  was  nominated, 
confiding  of  the  mod  didinguidied  chemids  in  France; 
viz.  MM.  Cels ,  Chaptal ,  Darcet ,  Fourcroy ,  Guy¬ 
ton,  Parmentier ,  Tejfier,  Vauquelin ,  and  Deyeux. 
The  following  is  the  fubdance  of  the  report  made  by 
them,  and  the  principal  refults  they  were  enabled  to 
obtain. 

They  firft  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  real  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugar  which  the  beet  root  might  contain. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  procefs 
employed  before  by  Margraaff ;  that  is,  by  digeding 
for  fome  days  in  alkohol  a  determinate  quantity  of 
the  dried  root.  The  fluid  being  then  decanted,  and 
evaporated  to  the  proper  point,  the  fugar  it  contained 
was  readily  obtained  by  crydallization.  in  this  wav 
they  found  the  proportion  of  fugar  contained  in  the 
dried  root  amounted  to  one-fixteenth  of  the  original 
weight. 

This  faff  being  afeertained,  they  next  repeated 
the  experiments  of  M.  Acharcl.  The  procefs  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  chemid  conlifts  in  boiling  the  root  in 
water;  afterwards  expreffing  the  juice,  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup.  This  fyrup  being 
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fet  afide  in  proper  veffels,  affords  a  granulated  fug  an 
m  the  flate  called  mufcovado  fugar.  This  procefs,* 
feveral  times  repeated,  afforded  nearly  fimilar  refults; 
28  parts  of  fugar  being  procured  from  1152  parts  of 
the  root,  or  1  in  64.  The  fugar  thus  obtained  was  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  far  from  pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

By  repeated  purifications,  however,  thefe  qualities 
were  got  rid  of,  and  it  affumed  the  character  of  the 
common  fugar  of  commerce.  By  diffolving  a  portion 
of  the  fame  in  alkohol,  a  fugar  candy  was  obtained. 
In  all  refpedts  refembling  that  furnifhed  by  the  fugar- 
cane. 

Thefe  experiments  demonftrated*  that  if,  by  means 
of  the  procefs  recommended  by  M.  Achard $  fugar 
might  be  obtained  from  the  beet ,  it  was  neverthelefs 
certain,  that  the  quantity  of  this  fubftance  was  de¬ 
cidedly  lefs,  than  when  the  method  by  alkohol,  as 
indicated  by  Margraajf\  was  had  recourfe  to.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  the  procefs  of 
M.  Achard  effe£ted  the  decompaction  of  a  part  of  the 
fugar  contained  in  the  root ;  and,  judging  it  poifible 
to  remedy,  in  fome  degree,  this  inconvenience,  the 
Commiffion  made  fome  experiments,  for  the  purpofe 
of  putting  it  to  the  proof.  Inffead  of  employing  the 
exprefled  juice  of  the  boiled  root,  as  M.  Achard  re¬ 
commends,  they  made  ufe  of  the  raw  root  TheTx- 
preffed  juice  of  this,  evaporated  to  the  proper  point 
and  with  the  neceffary  precautions,  gave,  after  hand¬ 
ing  above  a  month  in  the  tub,  near  a  quarter  more  6? 
mufcQvadg  fugar  than  the  fyrup  made  with  the  juice 
of  the  boiled  root. 

In  conhdering  the  extraction  of  the  fugar  of  the 
beet  rooty  according  to  the  prefent  proceffes  for  ob¬ 
taining  it,  it  is  curious,  no  doubt,  to  afcertain,  whether 
it  will  afford  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer ;  and  whe¬ 
ther,  as  M.  Achard  fuppofes,  this  root  can  be  fubifti- 
tuted  with  advantage  lor  the  fugar-cane.  To  deter¬ 
mine  this  queffitm,  the  Ccmmijjion  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows.  By  enquiries  amongff:  the  different  perfops  ac- 
cuffomcd  to  grow  this  root,  they  were  enabled  to  caB 
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culate  the  probable  expence  and  produft  on  a  fuppof- 
ed  large  fcale  :  the  refult  was,  that  pure  fugar  might 
be  afforded  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  fous  a  pound. 
Though  this  price  is  far  from  exorbitant  (and  it  mighty 
probably,  admit  of  diminution,  by  improvement  in 
the  proceffes  for  obtaining  it),  it  is  yet  much  above 
that  mentioned  by  M.  Achard ,  which  does  not  exceed 
the  half  of  the  above  fum.  Without,  however,  aceuf® 
ing  M.  Achard  of  exaggeration,  the  Commiffion  ob~ 
ferve,  that  the  roots  growing  in  Germany  may,  per-* 
haps,  contain  naturally  a  greater  quantity  of  fugar 
than  thofe  of  France ;  and  it  is  poffible,  likewife,  that 
careful  culture  may  effeft  a  fimilar  change. 

Such  are  the  conclufions  which,  after  repeated  and 
cautious  experiment,  the  Commijfion  have  ventured  to 
draw  relative  to  this  fubjeff ;  the  further  inveftigation 
of  which  feems  to  lead  to  confequences  of  no  fmall 
importance,  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.* 

Ann.  de  Chym.  No.  104. 


Cit.  Penon ,  a  Member  of  the  French  National  In* 
jlitute ,  entertains  fome  ideas  relating  to  the  fubjeft  of 
generation,  which  will  probably  be  deemed  a  little 
Angular.  He  conceives,  that  not  only  the  watery  parts 
of  the  blood,  but  the  urine  itfelf,  contribute  to  the  di¬ 
latation  of  the  womb,  by  relaxing  it;  and  that  it  is 
not  without  reafon  that  the  urinary  bladder  and  womb 
are  fo  nearly  fituated  to  each  other.  The  membra¬ 
nous  covering  which  the  peritonaeum  furnifhes  to  the 
womb,  does  not  penetrate  between  it  and  the  blad¬ 
der  ;  this  latter  organ,  according  to  M.  Penon ,  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  dilatation  which  the  adjoining  uterus 
undergoes,  fuffers  a  portion  of  the  liquid  it  contains 
to  pafs  through  its  pores,  and  thus  to  foften  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  womb.  This  a£tion,  he  thinks,  may  he 
promoted  by  fy ringing  with  warm  water.  Having 
obferved  further,  that  acids  give  an  aftonifhing  degree 

*  f  ^  v  ..  *  ’’ 

*  M.  Schere  ‘y  of  Vienna,  has  difeovered,  that  the  beet  rooty  after 
being  fubjedted  to  preflure,  is  ftill  capable  of  furaiduug  a  fermented 
liquor,  by  drying  and  malting. 
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of  elafticity  to  the  uterus,  he  imagines  that  the  milk 
$vhich  is  diftributed  throughout  the  cells  of  this  organ, 
after  delivery,  becomes,  in  confequence  of  acidity,  one 
Ojf  the  principal  caufes  of  the  contraction  of  this  organ. 

A  new  operation  for  reftoring  fight,  in  certain  cafes 
of  blindnefs,  has  lately  been  performed  with  fuccefs 
by  M.  Demours ,  a  French  Surgeon,  and  which  pro- 
mifes  to  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  many  cafes  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  incurable.  A  patient  had 
an  abfcefs  in  the  cornea,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
aqueous  humour  was  entirely  wafted,  and  the  tranf- 
parent  part  of  the  cornea  had  become  totally  white 
and  opaque  in  the  right  eye,  and  for  about  four-fifths 
of  its  diameter  in  the  left,  in  which  a  final!  portion 
only  of  the  iris  wras  vifible  towards  the  upper  part,  the 
pupil  being  entirely  hidden.  M.  Demours  taking 
advantage  of  the  transparency  which  ftill  remained 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  of  this  eye,  made 
a  fmall  aperture,  and  having  introduced  into  it  a  de¬ 
licate  pair  of  fciflars,  made  a  fmall  hole  in  the  iris,  of 
the  fize  of  a  feed  of  forrel.  Through  this  hole  the  rays 
of  light  now  enter*  and  form  images  on  the  retina  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  thus  constituting,  as  it  were, 
an  artificial  pupil.  But  as  behind  this  new  pupil 
there  is  no  cryftalline  humour,  to  collect  the  rays  with 
fufficient  accuracy  on  the  retina,  the  patient  is  obliged, 
in  order  to  read,  to  make  ufe  of  a  very  convex  glafs, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  perfons  from  whom  the  lens  has  I 
been  extracted.  He  does  not  find  it  neceffary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  employ  the  glafs,  except  in  cafes  which  re¬ 
quire  more  diftinCt  vilion  ;  as  he  pofleftes,  without  it, 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  feeing  well  enough  to  di- 
re£t  his  way,  and  to  difcern  perfectly  every  objeCt 
around  him. 


The  neceflity  of  uniting  the  practice  to  the  theory 
of  chemiftry,  in  order  to  make  an  ufeful  application  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  arts,  has  been  ably 
fljewn  by  M.  Thenar d \  in  a  difcourfe  read  before  the 
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Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  It  is  perfectly  demon- 
flrable,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  acquire  an 
accurate  and  precife  knowledge  in  chemiftry,  with¬ 
out  actually  making  experiments  onefelf.  The  ne- 
ceflity  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  practitioner  in 
medicine  is  fufficiently  apparent ;  for,  without  this,  he 
can  neither  become  acquainted  with  the  various  folids 
and  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  nor  can  he  underftand 
the  aCtion  which  different  medicinal  fubltances  exert 
on  each  other  reciprocally.  In  pharmacy,  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  (till  more  effential,  as  being  continu¬ 
ally  called  for :  there  exiits,  however,  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  education  of  young  men  in  this  refpeCt. 
They  ufually  pafs  feveral  years  in  learning  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  great  number  of  medicaments  in  a  fort  of 
routine,  and  afterwards  attend  a  courfe,  or,  at  molt, 
two,  of  leftures  on  chemiftry  ;  from  which  they,  at  bed* 
acquire  a  fuperflcial  knowledge  of  the  fcience.  Inftead 
of  this  inverted  order  of  ftudy,  the  ftudent  fhould  go 
ipto  the  laboratory  of  the  chemift,  and  there  employ 
himfelf  in  the  various  manipulations,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  different  fubltances,  and  in  the  art  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  bodies.  In  this  way  a  proper  foundation  may 
be  laid  for  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy,  whicli  then  be¬ 
comes  an  art  of  ealy  and  fpeedy  acquifition.  Jpon 
this  principle  the  plan  of  education  adopted  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  is  eftablifhed.  / 

A  Propofal  has  been  circulated  by  Dr.  Hull ,  of 
Manchefter,  for  publifhing  by  fubfcription  an  Epitome 
of  the  celebrated  Nofologia  Methodica  of  Sauvages. 
— -This  invaluable  work,  comprehending  the  fpecies 
and  varieties  of  Difeafes,  with  obfervations  on  their 
caufes  and  cure,  was  firft  publifhed  in  1763.  A  fe- 
cond  edition,  in  2  volumes  4to,,  was  printed  at  Am¬ 
ite  rd  am  in  1768,  after  the  author’s  death,  but  with 
his  own  emendations,  and  containing,  befides,  the 
^Etiological  and  Anatomical  Syftems.  A  new  edition 
of  this  work,  with  fome  engravings,  alterations,  and 
additions,  by  C.  jF.  Daniel ,  was  publifhed  in  1790- 
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1797,  at  Leipfic,  in  5  volumes  8vo.,  and  a  tranflation 
of  it  into  the  French  language,  by  M.  Nicolas,  was 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1770-1772,  in  3  volumes  8vo.-~ 
The  edition  announced  bv  Dr.  Hull  is  intended  to 
form  2  octavo  volumes,  and,  of  courfe,  will  be  a  ma¬ 
terial  abridgment  of  the  original  work.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fize  will  be  effe&ed  by  the  omiffion  of  that 
part  of  the  prolegomena  which  the  author  terms  Phi¬ 
lo]  op  Ideal  Nofology ;  whilft  every  thing  material  rela¬ 
tive  to  Hiftorical  Nofology  will  be  retained.  The 
Theory  and  Introduction,  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
clafiTes,  will  likewife  be  much  abridged.  The  obser¬ 
vations  relating  to  the  caufes,  prognofis ,  and  cure  of 
each  fpecies,  will  be,  with  a  few  exceptions,  omitted. 

M.  Sauvages  has  not  always  given  a  charafter  to  the 
fpecies,  but  has  referred  the  reader  to  fome  author 
who  has  treated  on  it,  or  has  himfelf  given  a  detailed 
hiftory.  This  deficiency  Dr.  Hull  has  endeavoured 
to  fupply,  by  giving  fuch  fpecific  charafters  as  appear 
to  be  expreffive  of  the  author’s  fentiments.  This, 
however,  may  be  confidered  as  rather  an  hazardous 
undertaking.  The  omiffion  of  the  author,  probably, 
arofe  from  his  having  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft. 

Mr.  Parkinfony$  Chemical  Pocket-book  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  re-publiihed  in  the  beginning  of  January,  in 
an  elegant  form,  and  enriched  by  the  introduction  of 
the  lateft  difeoveries  in  the  fcience. 


Correspondence. 

IN  anfwer  to  A  Conjlant  Reader  we  have  to  obferve,  that,  on  look* 
ing  at  the  article  in  queftion,  we  do  not  perceive  the  contradiction  to 
which  he  alludes.  It  leems  to  be  merely  fupplementary  to  the  preced-  • 
rng,  and  in  no  wife  in  oppofition  to  it.  If  our  Correfpondent  will  have 
■the  goednefs  to  explain  himfelf  more  fully  at  length  on  the  fubjeCt,  we 
fliall  be  happy  to  attend  to  it. 

A  Correfpondent  wilhes  for  information  on  the  following  point.  In 
the  hrft  edition  of  Dr.  XrW’s  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy,  mention  is  made 
of  an  intended  plan  for  improving  medical  knowledge,  by  the  inflitution 
of  a  Society  of  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  publication  of  its 
labours. — — £>u.  Did  any  publication  on  this  plan  take  place  ;  or  was 
fuch  a  Society  ever  inflituted  ? 
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Art.  LXIV.  A  Treatife  on  the  Chemical  Hiftory 
and  Medical  Powers  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Mineral  Waters,  Sic.  Sic.  By  William  Saun¬ 
ders,  M .  D • 

(Continued  from  page  265,) 

THE  next  clafs  of  mineral  waters  noticed  by  Dr. 

Saunders  is  what  he  terms  the  fimple  f aline ,  or 
thofe  that  only  differ  from  common  water  in  being 
impregnated  more  or  lefs  flrongly  with  fome  neutral 
fait  with  either  an  alkaline  or  earthy  bafis  that  renders 
it  purgative  when  taken  in  fuch  a  dofe  as  the  flomach 
can  bear  without  being  much  incommoded  by  the 
•mere  bulk  of  liquid.  This  clafs,  the  author  conceives, 
may  with  eafe  and  fafety  be  imitated  artificially,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  precautions  or  apparatus.  This  is 
mot  the  cafe,  however,  with  the  more  compound  wa¬ 
iters,  efpecially  thofe  that  contain  much  of  any  gafe- 
ious  body,  the  aftivity  < 

Sis  generally  fully  equal 
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to  that  which  it  poffelTes  as  a 
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medicine.  The  Ample  faline  waters  ufually  contain 
federal  falls  ;  fome  aftive,  others  apparently  inert : 
they  are  moftly  cold,  but  fometimes  warm  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
chalybeate  fpring,  which  latter  is  often  very  purely 
fo*  whilft  the  other  is  flrongly  faline. 

The  flrft  of  the  prefent  clafs  here  noticed  is  the 
Sedlitz  or  Seydfchidz  water,  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fim- 
pie  faline  tribe,  and  found  at  the  village  of  Sedlitz  in 
Bohemia .  To  the  take,  this  water  is  very  faline  and 
bitter,  but  not  in  the  lead  brifk  or  acidulous.  From 
analyAs,  it  appears  that  this  water  is  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vitriolated  magnefia,  or  Epfom  fait,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriat  of  magnefia.  ft 
clofely  refembles  in  its  properties,  therefore,  the  Ep¬ 
fom  water,  and,  like  it,  has  been  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  purgative  fait,  known  under  the 
name  of  Sedlitz  fait. 

The  Epfom  water  is  now  fcarcely  at  all  employed 
in  medicine,  nor  is  it  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
hitter  purging  falty  this  being  prepared  at  prefent 
from  fea  water,  boiled  down  to  procure  from  it  its 
muriated  foda.  An  uncryftallizable  brine  remains, 
which  is  chiefly  muriated  magnefia ;  and  by  prefent- 
ing  to  it  the  fulphuric  acid,  under  any  form  of  com¬ 
bination,  the  fulphat  of  magnefia  is  readily  pro¬ 
cured. 

There  are  many  other  Ample  faline  fprings,  of  the 
fame  general  nature  with  the  above,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London.  Such  are  the  purging  lalt 
fprings  of  Acton ,  of  Kilburne ,  of  Bagnigge  Wells ^ 
and  of  the  Dog  and  Duck  in  St.  George’s  Fields. — 
They  contain,  however,  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
fait  in  their  compoAtion ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cuftom  to  quicken  their  operation  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  fame  fait  which  gives  them  their 
purgative  quality. — Sea-water  is  another  of  the  clafs 
of  Ample  faline  waters,  but  which  needs  not  detain, 
us  here. 

One 
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One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  foreign  mineral 
fprings  is  that  of  Seltzer ,  in  the  bifhopric  ofTriers.  This . 
water  is  flightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  volatile  principle 
than  is  fufficient  to  fat  urate  the  alkali,  and  the  earths 
which  it  holds  in  folution ;  and  hence  it  is  fomewhat 
acidulous  to  the  tafte,  and  fliews  the  prefence  of  an 
acid  by  chemical  teds,  notwithftanding  the  alkali/ 
which  is  alfo  and  at  the  fame  time  indicated  by  other 
re-agents.  It  is  however  a  hard  water,  and  curdles 
foap,  the  foda  not  being  in  fufficient  quantity  to  pre-* 
vent  this  effeft.  This  water  is  obferved  by  Hoffman, 
to  become  not  only  vapid,  but  putrefcent,  and  ftrong- 
ly  fetid  in  a  very  fhort  time  when  expofed  to  the  air/ 
Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  ve¬ 
getable  extra/five  matter.  It  requires,  therefore,  to: 
be  kept  clofely  corked,  and  the  mouth  of  the  bottles  ’ 
covered  with  a  cement,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
carbonic  acid;  for  as  long  as  this  antifeptic  acid  re^ 
mains,  the  water  continues  perfectly  fweet. 

Seltzer  water  is  the  only  example  which  we  poffefs 
of  a  water,  faline,  alkaline,  and  at  t*he  fame  time 
highly  acidulated,  Moft  of  the  other  ftrongly  carbo¬ 
nated  wmters  are  more  or  lefs  chalybeate,  and  no 
other  of  the  faline  waters  contains  fo  much  carbonic 
acid. 

The  effefts  of  this  water,  when  drank  in  moderate1 
dofes,  are  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  encreafe  the  appe¬ 
tite  :  it  produces  no  particular  determination  to  the 
bowels,  as  its  faline  contents  are  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  but  it  pretty  certainly  encreafes  the  flow  of 
urine.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  ftrong  impregnation  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  the  fmall  proportion  of  foda 
which  it  contains,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  very  important  benefit  which  is  derived 
from  it  in  a  variety  of  difeafes. 

The  Seltzer  water  is  reckoned  beneficial  in  hedtic 
fever  arifing  from  difeafed  lungs,  and  other  caufes  ; 
in  fcorbutic  eruptions,  as  they  are  termed ;  in  bilious 
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and  the  like  complaints  of  the  primas  viae;  in  calcu¬ 
lous  complaints ;  and  in  hypochondriac  and  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms.  The  ufual  dofe  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint.  Half  a  pint  contains  two  grains  of  mild  foda, 
about  nine  grains  of  common  fait,  and  four  grains  of 
carbonated  earths  for  its  folid  contents ;  and  for  the 
gafeous,  about  8-f-  cubic  inches,  or  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  in  bulk  of  pure  carbonic  acid. 


The  next  clafs  of  waters  noticed  is  the  Chalybeate . 
A  diftinclion  is  here  made  into  the  Jimple  carbonated 
chalybeates,  and  the  highly  carbonated  chalybeates, 
fuch  as  the  Spaw  and  Pyrmont  waters :  in  thefe  laft 
the  carbonic  acid  is  in  excefs.  The  moft  noted  of 
the  fimple  chalybeates  in  this  country  is  that  of  Tun¬ 
bridge,  in  Kent.  When  this  water  has  flood  for 
forne  hours  expofed  to  the  air,  the  Tides  of  the  vefTel 
become  covered  with  minute  bubbles,  the  liquid 
grows  turbid,  a  yellowifli  iridefcent  pellicle  encrufts 
the  furface  like  a  very  thin  fcum,  and  in  tw^enty-four 
hours  the  water  has  entirely  loft  its  chalybeate  proper¬ 
ties:  the  fame  effeft  takes  place  more  rapidly  when 
the  water  is  heated.  This  circumftance  thews  that 
all  the  iron  is  fufpended  by  the  carbonic  acid  alone. 

The  whole  contents  of  a  wine  gallon  of  Tunbridge 
water,  according  to  Dr.  Babington’s  analyfis,  are  the 
following:  Grs. 

Ofoxydofiron  - — —  1. 

—  common  fait  • — —  0,5 

—  muriated  magnefia  • — < — -  2.25 

—  felenite  —  1.25 


Of  carbonic  acid  gas 

—  azotic  gas 

C Sr 

—  common  air 


5. 

Cubic  Inches , 
10  6 
4. 

1.4 


16. 

Total 


s 
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Total — five  grains  for  the  folid  contents,  and  fix-* 
teen  cubic  inches  for  the  gafeous, - Many  i n ter e fl¬ 

ing  remarks  occur  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  chalybeate  waters,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pafs  over.  Springs  of  this  description  are 
to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  Itt 
Malvern,  Hampftead,  Iflington,  &c. 

Another  clafs  is  the  faline  carbonated  cJialybeates , 
containing  in  folution  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fome 
purgative  fait,  as  vitriolated  foda,  or  vitriolated  mag- 
nefia,  or  both.  In  our  own  country  thefe  waters  are 
all  cold,  but  on  the  continent  many  of  them  are  con- 
flan  tly  of  a  high  temperature.  The  chief  of  this  de¬ 
fcription  in  this  country  are  the  Cheltenham  and  Scar¬ 
borough  waters.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  a 
gallon  of  the  former. 

Of  a  cryftallized  fait,  compofed  of  fulphated  Grs» 


foda  and  fulphated  magnefia  —  480 

— -.muriated  foda  — —  5 

—  muriated  and  carbonated  magnefia  25 

- —  felenite  « — —  — »  40 

—  oxyd  of  iron,  nearly  - — —  5 


555 

Together  with  Cubic  Inches « 

Of  carbonic  acid  —  ~  30.368 

—  an  air,  chiefly  azot  mixed  with  fome 

hepatic  —  —  15.184 


45.552 


Total — one  ounce  feventy-five  grains  for  the  folid 
contents  ;  along  with  a  pint  and  a  half  in  bulk  of  the 
aeriform. — —The  Scarborough  water  is  much  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  weaker  in  faline  impregnation. 

The  Cheltenham  water  ranks  very  high  in  medici¬ 
nal  efficacy  :  on  this  fubje£l  the  following  interefling 
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remarks  occur.  c  This  medicinal  fpring,’  the  author 
obferves,  /  has  been  found  of  effential  fervice  in 
the  cure  of  glandular  obftruQions,  and  efpecially 
thofe  that  affe£t  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  con-^ 
nedted  with  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Perfons  who  have  injured  their  biliary  organs  by  a 
long  refidence  in  hot  climates,  and  who  are  fuffering 
under  the  fymptoms  either  of  excefs  or  deficiency  of 
bile,  and  an  irregularity  in  its  fecretion,  receive  re¬ 
markable  benefit  from  a  courfe  of  this  water,  judici- 
oufly  exhibited.  Its  ufe  may  be  here  continued  eyen 
during  a  confiderable  degree  of  debility ;  and,  from 
the  great  determination  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  to  check  the  incipient  fymp¬ 
toms  of  dropfy  and  general  anafarca  which  fo  often 
proceed  from  an  obftruftion  in  the  liver.  All  the 
effedfs  which  mineral  waters  can  produce  in  fuch 
difeafes  may  probably  be  commanded  by  the  two 
fprings  of  Cheltenham  and  Bath  ;  but  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  two  differs  very  effentially,  fome  judg¬ 
ment  mail  be  exercifed  in  each  individual  cafe,  to 
determine  in  what  manner  the  ufe  of  each  rauft  be 
regulated.  Often,  too,  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  the 
warm  fmth  externally  during  the  courfe  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  water  ;  and  this  *town  is  very  well  accommo¬ 
dated  in  this  refpedf  with  artificial  baths  of  any  tem¬ 
perature. 

g  Among  other  chronic  diforders  that  are  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  Cheltenham  fpring,  we  muft  enumerate 
a  variety  of  fcrofulous  affedlions,  in  different  parts ; 
but  as  thefe  often  require  the  affiflance  of  external 
application,  the  fea  has  certainly  here  a  very  decided 
preference. 

c  Another  clafs  of  difeafes  in  which  the  advantage  of 
Cheltenham  water  is  conftantly  experienced,  is  in 
.fome  of  the  moft  diftreffing  and  painful  affeftions  of 
the  Ikin,  of  the  kind  ufually  termed  fcorbutic  erup¬ 
tions  ^  that  atife  often  without  any  very  obvious 
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caufe  ;  that  chiefly  depend  on  the  habit  of  body,  and 
make  their  appearance  at  hated  intervals  in  painful 
ulcerations  on  the  fkin,  producing  a  copious  acrid 
difeharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  defquamatiom 
In  common  with  other  faline  purgative  fprings,  this 
is  found  to  bring  relief  in  thefe  moft  haraffing  difor- 
ders ;  but  it  requires  to  be  perfevered  in  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  keeping  up  a  conftant  determination  to 
the  bowels. 

c  Whilft  the  chalybeate  ingredient  of  this  water  pro¬ 
bably  aftifts  confiderably  in  enabling  the  conftitution 
to  bear  without  debility  a  greater  degree  and  a  longer 
courfe  of  evacuation  than  with  moft  other  medicines 
of  this  kind,  it  feems,  however,  probable  that  this 
circumftance  will  alter,  and  fomewhat  impair  the  be¬ 
nefit  which  would  arife  from  the  iron  alone ,  fo  that 
the  Cheltenham  water  cannot  be  ufed  in  even/  cafe 
where  ftmole  chalybeate  water  is  indicated.  There 
are  fome  conftitutions  which  are  naturally  languid, 
or  debilitated  by  difeafe,  but  which  do  not  fhew  any 
marks  of  obftruftion,  or  thofe  fymptoms  that  have 
been  attributed  to  acrimony  in  the  fluids ;  and  thefe 
cannot  bear  with  impunity  any  conftantly  encreafed 
operation  on  the  bowels.  This  fhews,  therefore,  the 
neceftity  of  fome  caution  and  judgment  in  the  ufe  of 
this  fpring.  It  is  likewife  often  a  queftion  of  fome 
moment,  whether  the  patient  fhould  ufe  the  water  fo 
as  daily  to  encreafe  in  a  fmall  degree  the  natural  eva¬ 
cuation  from  the  bowels,  or  whether  he  fhould  drink 
it  only  at  intervals,  and  in  larger  dofes,  fo  as  to  be 
brifkly  purged.  Thefe  are  circumftances  which,  I 
think,  are  not  always  fufficiently  attended  to  by  the 
greater  number  of  invalids,  and  would  require  the 
judgment  of  a  profeffional  man  on  the  fpot.’ 

Another  variety  of  chalybeate  waters  is  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  viz.  thofe  in  which  the  iron  is  held  in  folu- 
tion  by  a  fixed  acidj  and  this  is  always  the  fulphuric, 
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in  the  very  few  that  are  ufed  medicinally.  An  in* 
fiance  of  this  clafs  is  the  Hartfeil  water,  near  Moffat . 
A  wine  gallon  of  this  water,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett's 
analylis,  contains — 


Grs . 
84 
12 
15 


Of  fulphat  of  iron 
- —  fulphat  of  alumine 
—  oxyd  of  iron 


This  water  is  of  ufe  in  bloody  flux,  bloody  urine, 
fluor  albus,  gleets,  &c. :  and  as  an  external  applica¬ 
tion  in  old  and  languid  ulcers. 

The  Jaft  clafs  of  mineral  waters  mentioned,  is  the 
Sulphureous ;  or  thofe  which  are  fo  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fulphur,  united  either  to  hydrogen,  or  to  an 
alkali,  or  to  both,  as  thereby  to  acquire  very  fenfible 
qualities  of  fmell  and  tafte,  and  to  become  very 
powerful  agents  on  the  human  frame.  As  fpecimens 
of  the  cold  fulphureous  waters,  the  only  kind  which 
this  country  poflefles,  are  mentioned  the  celebrated 
fprings  of  Harrogate  and  Moffat :  of  the  hot  or  ther¬ 
mal,  the  famous  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  and  thofe 
of  Bareges  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  Harrogate  water,  when  firft  taken  up,  ap^ 
pears  perre&ly  clear  and  tranfparent ;  it  fends  forth  a 
few  air  bubbles,  but  not  in  any  remarkable  quantity* 
It  has  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  and  fetid  fmell,  pre- 
cifely  like  that  of  a  damp  rufty  gun-barrel,  or  bilge 
water.  To  the  tafte  it  is  bitter,  naufeous,  and  ftrong¬ 
ly  faline.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  i 
the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  the  palate  to  the 
mod  naufeous  tafte,  that  molt  perfons  very  foon  come 
to  drink  this  water  without  any  difguft.  This  water 
lofes  its  tranfparency  when  expofed  for  fome  hours  to 
the  open  air,  and  becomes  fomewhat  pearly  and  ra¬ 
ther  greenifh  to  the  eye  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
fulphureous  odour  abates,  and  at  laft  the  fulphur  is 
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depofited  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film  on  the  bottom  and 
tides  of  the  veflel  in  which  it  is  kept. 

The  whole  contents  of  a  wine  gallon  of  this  water 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett,  the  following — ■ 


Grs . 

Of  muriated  foda  — — •  615.5 

—  muriated  lime  ■ —  13. 

—  muriated  magnefia  — -  91. 

carbonated  lime  - —  18.5 

- —  carbonated  magnefia  —  5.5 

—  fulphated  magnefia  —  10.5 


754.0 

Cubic  Inches o 
8 


19 
34 

Total — one  ounce  and  a  half  and  thirty-four  grains 
of  folid  contents,  and  thirty-four  cubic  inches,  or 
about  eighteen  ounces  in  bulk  of  gafeous  fubftances, 
of  which  about  ten  are  fulphurated  hydrogen. 

With  refpedt  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  water, 
the  author  obferves,  c  that  it  is  peculiarly  from  the 
cure  of  a  number  of  cutaneous  diforders  that  the  fub 
phureous'  waters  of  Harrogate  have  acquired  their 
high  celebrity ;  and  accordingly  a  very  large  number 
of  the  patients  who  refort  thither  are  of  this  clafs.  In 
thefe  complaints,  the  ufe  of  the  water  was  formerly 
entirely  confined  to  external  application,  and  even 
then  its  efficacy  was  very  fully  eftabliffied.  Modern 
pradtice  has  introduced  a  confiderable  improvement 
in  employing  this  water  largely  as  an  internal  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  the  union  of  the  fulphur  with  the  neutral 
falts,  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  determine  regularly 
and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  appears  to  be  a  plan 
of  cure  well  adapted  to  thefe  troublefome  and  often 

very 
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Of  carbonic  acid  gas 
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very  obftinate  difeafes.  If  we  compare  the  aftual 
quantity  of  fulphur  contained  in  this  compound  form, 
with  the  fenfible  properties  and  peculiar  adtion  which 
this  inflammable  here  exerts,  we  ffiall  find  that  there 
Is  no  form  of  combination  in  which  it  is  fo  adtive,  and 
fo  readily  diffufible,  as  in  that  of  its  union  with  hy¬ 
drogen.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  ingre¬ 
dient  has  a  large  fhare  in  the  cure  of  thefe  cutaneous 
complaints,  as  we  know  the  efficacy  of  fulphur  upon 
them  when  employed  in  other  forms,  though  in  much 
greater  quantities.  It  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  cutaneous  complaints 
that  are  found  here  :  many  of  them  are  the  fmall  pim¬ 
ply  eruption  fo  commonly  met  with,  and  called  in 
popular  language,  though  improperly,  fcorbutic  ; 
which  are  often  produced  by  a  fudden  application  of 
cold  either  to  the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  flora ach, 
or  elfe  feem  to  belong  to  the  habit  of  body  and  ftate 
of  the  ikin,  and  appear  periodically.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  to  theie  that  the  ufe  of  Harrogate  water 
is  confined,  for  it  is  confiderably,  though  not  equally, 
ferviceable  in  many  of  the  more  obftinate  and  painful 
diforders  of  the  fkin,  fuch  as  the  elephantiafis  and  le¬ 
prous  eruption.  Thefe  complaints  receive  material  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  which  accordingly 
makes  part  of  the  plan  of  cure ;  and  during  its  ufe 
very  moderate  dofes  of  the  water,  warmed,  and  repeated 
at  proper  intervals,  will  materially  affift  in  keeping 
up  that  full  perfpiration  which  is  promoted  by  the 
bathing,  and  always  kept  up  for  fome  hours  by  con¬ 
fining  the  patient  in  bed,  after  immerfion,  wrapped 
up  in  flannel.  In  this  refpefil,  however,  the  cold  ful¬ 
phureous  'waters  are  not  fo  advantageous  as  thofe 
which  are  naturally  hot ;  for  the  former,  in  being  ar¬ 
tificially  warmed,  muft  lofe  fome  of  the  fulphureous 
gas,  on  which  part  of  their  efficacy,  even  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  muft  depend.  For  this  purpofe, 
therefore,  the  hot  fulphureous  baths  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
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pelle  are  certainly  preferable:  but  we  have  no  natural 
fprings  of  this  kind  in  our  own  country. 

c  Among  thofe  diforders  in  which  both  the  fulphure- 
ous  and  faline  ingredients  may  be  fuppofed  to  unite 
their  valuable  properties,,  we  may  mention  the 
piles,  and  fymptoms  produced  by  feveral  fpecies  of 
worms.  The  advantage  of  fulphur,  as  a  mild  unirri¬ 
tating  purgative,  and  one,  perhaps,  that  continues  its 
operation  through  the  whole  of  the  inteftinsl  canal, 
has  long  eftablifhed  its  virtue  in  thofe  hemorrhoidal 
affections  that  require  this  evacuation  ;  and  the  neu¬ 
tral  falts  with  which  it  is  united  in  this  mineral  water 
cannot  but  contribute  to  its  efficacy.  The  effecl  of 
fulphur  in  removing  worms  from  the  alimentary  canal 
has  been  fuppofed,  with  fome  probability,  to  be  that 
of  deftroying  the  animal;  and  if  this  be  a  juft  expla¬ 
nation,  the  diffufive  a£fivity  of  the  fulpburated  hydro¬ 
gen  will  amply  counterbalance  the  minutenefs  of 
quantity.  However  this  be,  we  find  that  Harrogate 
water  is  a  fafe  and  often  powerful  remedy  againft  the 
round  worm  and  afcarides,  when  taken  in  fuch  a  dofe 
as  to  prove  a  brlfk  purgative ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe, 
alfo  when  ufed  as  a  glyfter,  the  afcarides  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  return,  and  therefore  within  the 
reach  of  this  form  of  medicine/ 

The  Moffat  water  differs  from  the  Harrogate  in 
containing  only  muriated  foda  as  a  folid  content,  and 
that  in  fmall  quantity.  In  other  refpects  they  differ 
but  little  from  each  other. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  individual  mineral 
waters  particularly  deferving  notice,  the  author  ter¬ 
minates  the  chapter  by  a  fynoptical  table,  fliewing 
the  compofition  of  the  mineral  waters  before  noticed. 

In  the  5th  chapter  Dr.  Saunders  treats  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  ufe  of  water  as  an  article  of  Diet,  and  on  its  in¬ 
ternal  ufe  as  a  medicine.  Dilution  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  taking 
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water  freely  in  acute  difeafes,  thereby  preventing 
the  tendency  to  the  effufion  of  coagulable  lymph  in 
inflammation.  This  power,  we  may  obferve,  of 
thinning  the  blood  by  diluents,  has  been  denied  to 
exift  by  the  moll  acute  phyfioiogifts.  Juft  commenda¬ 
tion  is  here  beftowed  on  the  Treatife  of  Dr.  Currie 
on  the  fubjedt  of  water  as  a  remedy  in  Fever. 

The  6th  chapter  treats  of  the  external  ufe  of  wa¬ 
ter,  hot  and  cold.  This  fubjeft  has  lately  received  fo 
full  an  inveftigation  from  Dr.  Currie ,  to  whofe  book 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  prefent  Treatife, 
that  it  will  not  be  necefifary  for  us  to  go  much  into 
particulars  in  this  place.  We  may  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  in  a  cafe  that  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns. — 

£  There  is  a  kind  of  flow  irregular  fever,  or  rather  fe* 
bricula3  in  which  I  have  often  found  the  cold  bath  of 
Angular  fervice.  This  diforder  principally  aftedts 
perfons  naturally  of  a  found  conftitution,  but  who 
lead  a  fedentary  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  are 
employed  in  fome  occupation  which  ftrongly  en¬ 
gages  their  attention,  requires  much  exertion  of 
thought,  and  excites  a  degree  of  anxiety.  Such  per¬ 
fons  have  conftantly  a  pulfe  rather  quicker  than  natu¬ 
ral,  hot  hands,  reftlefs  nights,  and  an  impaired  appe¬ 
tite,  but  without  any  confiderable  derangement  in 
the  digeftive  organs.  This  diforder  will  continue  for 
a  long  time  in  an  irregular  way,  never  entirely  pre¬ 
venting  their  ordinary  occupation,  but  rendering  it 
more  than  ufually  anxious  and  fatiguing,  and  often 
preparing  the  way  for  confirmed  hypochondriafis. 

‘  Perfons  in  this  fituation  are  remarkably  relieved  by 
the  cold  bath,  and  for  the  mo  ft  part  bear  it  well ;  and 
its  ufe  ihould  alfo,  if  poflible,  be  aided  by  that  relax¬ 
ation  from  bulinefs,  and  that  diverfion  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained 
by  attending  a  watering-placed 
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Arnongft  the  difeafes  in  which  cold  bathing  is  faid 
to  be  generally  prejudicial  is  Chlorojis ;  but  to  this 
opinion,  we  think,  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

The  7th  and  laft  chapter  contains  fome  general 
remarks  on  the  fubjeft,  and  which  are  of  an  in- 
terefting  nature.  The  author  very  properly  cautions 
us,  in  eftimating  the  effefts  of  the  foreign  ingredients 
of  mineral  waters,  to  be  aware  of  thofe  occafioned  by 
the  water  itfelf,  and  by  other  circumftances,  as  re¬ 
gularity  in  diet,  exercife,  and  the  like.  On  the  fo¬ 
reign  contents  and  their  mode  of  operation,  efpecially 
thofe  which  are  generally  conftdered  as  forming  the 
medicinal  part,  the  author  obferves  as  follows.  ‘  The 
chemical  analyfts  of  mineral  waters,  amongft  feveral 
fubftances  which  appear  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
human  body,  prefent  us  with  a  few,  whofe  efficacy  in 
the  life  of  difeafe  is  undoubted,  and  which  hand  high 
in  value  on  the  lift  of  materia  medica.  Every  ones 
however,  who  compares  thefe  natural  medicines  with 
thofe  that  are  compounded  by  art,  muft  be  ftruck 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofes  that  are  employed  of 
the  former  compared  with  the  benefits  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  during  their  ufe ;  and  he  might  hence  be  apt 
to  put  a  wrong  value  on  their  real  efficacy,  if  he  were 
not  aware  of  fome  circumftances  which  encreafe  to  an 
unufual  degree  the  a6tivity  of  thefe  fubftances.  One, 
which  appears  to  me  of  no  frnall  confequence,  is  the 
extent  of  their  dilution  with  water ;  for  thereby,  any 
medicine  highly  active  in  all  ftates,  is  diffufed  equally 
over  the  extenftve  furface  of  the  ftomach,  and  is 
enabled  to  aft  all  at  once  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner  poffible.  It  is  true  that  t-he  force  of  im- 
preffion  on  any  particular  part  is  hereby  leffened,  and 
therefore  dilution  may  be  carried  to  excels ;  but  the 
circumftanee  of  extent  of  fentient  furface  afted  on  at 
once,  will  probably,  in  moft  cafes,  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  this,  and  efpecially,  as  the  aftion  is  milder, 
the  ftomach  may  receive  it  much  oftener.  Another 
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advantage  derived  from  this  natural  formula,  is,  that 
the  very  degree  of  dilution,  as  we  have  already  mem 
tioned,  promotes,  in  many  cafes,  the  general  curative 
intention,  as  in  the  very  weak  folution  of  a  purging 
fait,  which  occurs  in  Cheltenham  or  fea  water.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  we  fhall  find  that  fome  of  the  foreign  ful> 
fiances  in  mineral  fprings,  though  highly  active  in 
themfelves,  are  never  ufed  under  the  fame  form  of  corn- 
pofition  eife where  than  in  thefe  waters.  This  gives, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  fuperiority  peculiar  to  thefe  natural 
medicines.  Of  this  kind  is  the  carbonated  iron,  held 
in  folution  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fifiphur,  by  hy¬ 
drogen  gas.  Thefe  aftive  medicines,  likewife,  happen 
fometimes  to  be  found  in  a  very  fortunate  ftate  of 
combination  to  fulfil  a  complicated  curative  inten¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  waters  at  Cheltenham  or  Aix. 

4  In  afcertaining  the  comparative  effect  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  contents  of  a  mineral  water,  the  gafeous  fub~ 
ftances  that  are  combined  with  it  deferve  much  con- 
federation.  For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  thefe 
bodies,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  modern  che- 
miftry ;  but  it  ftill  remains  for  future  enquirers  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  precife  operation  of  thefe  fubtile  agents. 
Some  confiderations  on  this  fubjeft  I  would  fuggeft  to 
the  medical  obferver. 

4  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  aftion  of  thefe  fubfiances  is  that  which  is  exerted 
direftly  upon  the  fiomach,  and  only,  through  the 
medium  of  this  fenfible  organ,  upon  the  fyftem  in 
general.  A  gafeous  water  appears  to  a6t  more 
powerfully  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  the  ex- 
pul  fi  on  of  the  air,  and  therefore  to  the  loofenefs  of 
its  adhefion  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Hence,  the  great  relief  found  by  taking  mixtures  in 
the  aft  of  effervefcence,  where  the  carbonic  acid  is 
applied  fuddenly,  and  in  the  gafeous  ftate,  to  a  large 
furface  of  the  ftomach.  Hence,  too,  the  fudden  efFefts 
fimilar  to  intoxication*  caufed  in  many  perfons  by  a 
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large  draught  of  highly  carbonated  water,  fuch  as 
that  of  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont. 

*  The  force  of  ad/cion  which  fubftances  exert  upon 
the  living  fibre,  as  well  as  on  a  fimple  chemical  mixt, 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  divifion  of  its  parts;  for 
by  this,  the  fenfible  properties  and  adlive  powers  of 
every  particle  are  brought  in  addon  at  the  fame  time, 
and  are  capable  of  being  extended  over  a  large  fur- 
face,  This  divifion  of  parts  is  brought  about  either 
by  mechanical  means  or  by  folution  ;  by  the  latter  it 
is  effected  more  completely,  but  then  the  affinities  of 
the  folvent  often  oppofe  the  combinations  which 
would  otherwife  be  formed  by  the  fubftance  held  in 
folution.  This  we  know'  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  moft 
fubtile  date  of  divifion  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  of  the  folution  of  a  body  in  the  matter  of  heat, 
or  what  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute  a  gas;  for  in  this 
ftate  the  bafis  of  the  gas,  though  moft  intimately  di¬ 
vided,  is  often  held  by  too  ftrong  an  attraction  for  the 
caloric,  to  be  fo  ready  to  enter  into  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  as  if  it  were  in  a  liquid  form,  But  again  ;  che~ 
miftrv  furnifhes  many  examples  of  the  adlivity  of 
combination  being  the  greateft,  juft  at  the  time  when 
a  body  has  quitted  its  union  with  a  folid  or  liquid,  and 
is  beginning  to  affume  the  aeriform  ftate,  or  what  has 
been  called  the  nafeent  ftate  of  gas.  If  then  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  force  of  impreftion  which  any  agent 
exercifes  on  a  living  body  holds  any  relation  with  its 
eagernefs  for  chemical  affinity,  it  will  not  perhaps 
appear  improbable,  that  we  may  partly  attribute  to 
the  above  caufe  the  energy  with  which  many  of  the 
gafeous  mineral  waters  adt  upon  the  ftomach :  for 
water,  impregnated  with  the  bafis  of  any  gas,  is  con- 
ftantly  giving  off  this  foreign  ingredient  in  the  aeri¬ 
form  ftate  as  foon  as  extraordinary  preffare  is  taken 
off ;  and  efpecially  when  a  heat  like  that  of  the 
ftomach  is  fuperadded.  The  adtual  quantity  of  the 
bafis  of  any  gas  (the  carbonic  acid,  for  inftance) 
contained  in  any  mineral  water,  does  not  appear 
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to  be  of  fo  much  confequence  to  its  powers  as 
a  medicine,  as  that  which  will  be  fpontaneoufly 
given  off  in  the  gafeous  form  when  it  enters  the 
domach.  Many  fubdances,  fuch  as  lime,  magnefia, 
and  the  alkalies,  will  detain  a  large  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  thus  leffen  the  proportion  of  that 
which  is  uncombined,  and  diminifh  the  medicinal 
powers  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  this 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  pure  water,  fuch  as 
that  of  Briftol,  holding  little  in  folution  that  can  de¬ 
tain  carbonic  acid,  will  give  out  in  the  domach  ai¬ 
med  the  whole  of  this  fubdance  which  it  poffeffed, 
and  thus  be  in  fa6l  equivalent  in  medicinal  powers  to 
an  impure  water  much  more  drongly  carbonated. 

€  I  have  jud  mentioned,  that  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  gafeous  bodies  is  confined  to  the 
domach,  and  a£ls  only  indirectly  upon  the  whole 
fydem.  This  is  particularly  fo  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  mod  common  and  the  mod  important  of 
thefe  fubdances  in  .a  medical  view.  Many  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  obvioufly  fuch  as  concern  the  domach  only, 
fuch  as  that  of  checking  a  tendency  to  vomiting,  for 
which  an  effervefeent  draught  has  been  found  remark¬ 
ably  efficacious.  The  giddinefs  and  fpecies  of  in¬ 
toxication  from  Pyrmont  and  Seltzer  water,  is  pro¬ 
bably  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  domach  ; 
as  thefe  effeCts  are  particularly  felt  when  this  cavity 
is  empty,  and  come  on  Very  fuddenly,  even  before  the 
vertigo  and  head-ach,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
alfo  frequently  follow  a  full  dofe  of  this  water.  A 
good  deal  too  of  the  gas  that  is  emitted  copioufly' from 
the  water  when  in  the  domach,  paffes  up  through  the 
mouth  in  troublefome  eruftations.  It  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  however,  but  that  part  of  thefe  ^afes  are  abforbed 
into  the  circulating  fydem,  along  with  the  water  that 
conveys  them  into  the  domach ;  and,  by  entering  the 
circulation,  may  prove  very  important  remedies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  fubdance  abforbed.  The 
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fulphurated  hydrogen  appears  to  be  very  extenfively 
circulated  through  the  minute  veffels  of  the  body,  and 
to  perform  a  longer  courfe  unaltered  than  the  carbo¬ 
nic  acid.  At  lead:  we  have  more  direCt  evidence  of 
its  penetrating  nature  and  great  diffufion,  from  the 
odour  of  fulphur  which  exhales  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  and  its  effeCts  in  blackening  filver  worn 
about  the  perfon,  even  when  the  fulphureous  water 
is  ufed  only  internally,  but  long  perfifted  in.  Thefe 
medicines  are,  however,  aifo  locally  ufeful  in  the 
ftomach,  as  is  found  from  long  experience.* 


Art.  LXV.  A  fecond  EJfay  on  Burns ,  in  which  an 
Attempt  is  made  to  refute  the  Opinions  of  Mr . 
Earle,  and  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  lately  advanced \ 
on  the  fuppofed  Benefit  of  the  Application  of  Ice  in 
fuch  Accidents:  with  Cafes  and  Communications , 
confirming  the  Principles  and  Practice  brought 
forzvard  in  a  former  EJfay.  Alfo  Proofs ,  particu¬ 
larly  addreffed  to  Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy> 
of  the  Utility  of  the  JHmulating  Elan  in  the  treatment 
of  Injuries  caufed  by  the  Explofion  of  Gunpowder . 
By  Edward  Kentish,  Author  of  the  former 
EJfay.  Octavo.  117  pages.  Price  3s.  London, 
1800.  Mawman. 

IN  our  account  of  Mr.  Kentifii  s  firft  Eftay  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  Burns,*  we  gave  a  detailed  view  of  the 
practice  recommended  by  him,  and  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  fuppofed  the  practice  to  reft.  Although 
we  were  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  we 
did  not  feel  inclined,  on  that  account,  to  queftion 
the  refult  of  his  experience,  which,  we  were  ready 
to  admit,  awaited  only  the  fan  £t  ion  of  other  practi¬ 
tioners  to  confirm  it  an  important  improvement  of  the 


*  Vide  Med.  Sc  Chir.  Rev,  vt  4,  p.  432. 
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healing  art.  In  the  Effay  before  us,  the  author  fee  m3 
to  wonder  that  his  opinions  have  not  attrafted  the 
general  notice  of  pradfitioners.  The  pamphlet  oi 
Mr,  Earle  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  publidied  a  confidera- 
ble  time  after  that  of  our  author,  thews  at  lead  that 
neither  Mr.  E .,  nor  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Farquhar 
two  gentlemen  that  enjoy  an  ample  (hare  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence*  had  adopted  the  ftimulant  mode  of 
treatment ;  whether  from  their  not  having  met  with 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr,  K. ;  from  inattention  to  its  con¬ 
tents;  or  from  the  event  of  their  own  comparative 
trials,  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  reafonable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  imagine,  that  a  practice  fo  bold  and  decided^ 
and  fo  oppofite  to  that  in  common  ufe,  would  have 
excited  the  attention  of  a  perfon  writing  on  the  fub- 
jedl ;  and  therefore  we  mud  fuppofe  Mr.  Earle  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Mr.  Kentifli s  labours  in  the 
fame  field  with  himfelf;  a  fuppofition  that  fpeaks  but 
little  in  favour  of  his  attention  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  medical  world.  The  unacquaintance  of  other 
practitioners  of  note  with  the  fubjedl  in  quedion  is 
jcurio'ufly  pourtrayed,  in  the  relation  of  a  converfation 
that  paffed  between  Dr.  Bla?iey  Dr.  Johnfton ,  and 
Mr.  Belly  when  the  latter  was  examined  on  his  quali¬ 
fication  as  a  furgeon  for  the  navy. 

46  Having  mentioned  fealds  and  burns  among  the 
accidents  during  our  cruize.  Dr.  B.  faid,— Pray,  Sir, 
how  did  you  treat  them?’  I  replied, — ■*  By  bathing 
the  affefled  parts  with  oil  of  turpentined — c  Oil  of 
turpentine  !  Good  God,  Sir  !  that  is  a  praftice  I  mud 
condemn  in  the  fevered  terms;  and  I  think  you,  Dr. 
Johnfton ,  will  agree  with  me  in  reprobating  it/ — Dr. 
I.  faid,  he  never  heard  of  fuch  a  remedy  before,  but 
afked,  on  what  principle,  or  theory,  I  could  judify  it  ? 
1  faid,  that,  when  a  perfon  had  any  member  fo  much 
expofed  to  fevere  cold  as  to  become  frojl-bitten ,  it 
was  ufual  to  apply,  fird,  fnow  or  ice,  and  afterwards 
cold  water,  before  any  degree  of  fenfible  heat  could  be 
borne  without  injury ;  that,  for  the  fame  reafon,  when 
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a  part  had  been  violently  Simulated,  it  was  equally  ne- 
ceffary  to  bring  it  by  degrees  down  to  the  healthy 
ftandard  ;  that  this  objeft  was  bell:  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  a  ftimulus  a  little  lefs  violent  than 
that  which  has  caufed  the  difeafed  afticn,  and  that 
the  ol.  terebinth,  had  been  found  by  experience  equal 
to  produce  that  effeft. — c  On  what  experience?'  faid 
Dr.  B.  €  On  that  of  Mr.  Kentijh,  of  Newcaflle ,  who 
has  written  an  Effay  on  the  fubjeft,  in  which  the  fu- 
periority  of  this  method  of  praftice  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  at  lead  in  my  opinion.’ — Dr.  B .  c  Does  it 
(meaning  the  oil  of  turpentine)  not  produce  great 
pain?'  Anf.  6  Not  in  the  lead;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  foothing  and  agreeable  to  the  patient/ — I  then 
narrated  to  them  the  cafe  that  Mr.  Anderfon  commu¬ 
nicated  to  you,  where  the  patients  were  flayed  from 
head  to  foot/’ 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Mr.  Earle's  Effay  is  noticed, 
our  author  taking  occafion  to  criticife  the  principles 
there  inculcated,  and  denying  altogether  the  efficacy 
and  utility  of  the  cooling  procefs.  We  are  here, 
however,  more  concerned  with  the  proofs  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  fupport  of  his  own  practice.  Mr.  Anderfon , 
a  furgeon  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  obferves,  that  he 
had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  applying  the  ftimulant 
plan  in  any  defperate  cafes  of  burns ;  but  in  the 
flighter  or  fuperficial  cafes  of  burns  he  has  found  it 

*  aft  like  a  charm and  he  recites  the  following 
cafe,  where  the  ol.  terebinth .  and  cold  water  were 
ufed  at  the  fame  time,  but  on  different  parts. — — 

*  A  lady,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  a  pan  from, 
the  fire  which  contained  boiling  fat,  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  receive  fome  of  it  on  her  right  arm  and  face. 
I  faw  her  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  fire  was  fitting  on  the  floor, 
and  her  arm  was  immerfed  in  a  pail  of  cold  water; 
her  face  was  flufhed,  and  appeared  much  fcalded,  and 
the  complained  of  great  heat  and  pain.  I  immediate- 
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ly  applied  the  oL  terebinth,  to  it,  and  continued  it  for 
a  few  minutes.  She  faid  that  her  arm  was  fo  much 
relieved  by  the  water,  and  that  it  had  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  a  former  accident,  that  fhe  wifhed  to  continue 
it  for  a  few  hours.  I  faw  her  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  her  face  looked  much  better,  and  was 
ealy :  fhe  had  continued  the  immerfion,  often  chang¬ 
ing  the  water;  but  when  her  arm  was  taken  out, 
though  only  for  a  minute,  fhe  complained  much  of  the 
pain  ;  indeed ,  it  appeared  that  the  inflammation  was 
increafed.  I  recommended  an  emollient  poultice, 
after  fhe  fhould  be  tired  of  the  cold  water.  In  the 
morning  I  called  again,  and  was  informed  that  the 
pain  of  the  arm  had  been  great  during  the  night.  The 
inflammation  had  extended  above  the  elbow,  feveral 
large  vefications  had  been  opened,  and  deep  floughs 
formed  on  her  hand  and  arm.  I  applied  a  digeffive 
ointment  to  thefe  parts,  and  a  large  warm  poultice 
over  the  whole.  The  face  was  perfe&ly  eafy,  and 
had  no  vefications,  but  the  cuticle  was  a  little  abraded. 
I  fcarcely  need  add,  that  the  arm  required  dr  effing 
daily  for  a  fortnight  after  the  accident.' 

The  next  tellimony  adduced  in  favour  of  the  ftimu- 
lant  mode  of  treatment  is  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ham - 
micky  Jun.,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  obferves  as 
follows: — “  During  the  laffc  feven  years,  whilft  I  was 
employed  as  an  affiftant  furgeon  at  the  Royal  Naval 
Hofpital  at  Plymouth,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
having  under  my  care  and  management  a  number  of 
men  who  had  been  feverelv  burnt  by  the  explofion  of 
gunpowder.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war  it  was  our 
general  pra&ice  to  keep  the  parts  conffantly  wet* 
either  by  vegeto-mineral  water,  crude  fal-aminoniac 
wafh,  or  vinegar.  Although  thefe  applications  gave 
our  patients  eafe  for  a  time,  yet  this  eafe  was  not  of 
long  duration,  neither  were  the  benefits  derived  fuch 
as  to  fatisfy  our  minds  of  their  utility;  as  we  found 
that  our  patients  did  not  receive  thofe  permanent  be¬ 
neficial  advantages  which  had  been  attributed  to  them  $ 
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we,  therefore,  had  recourfe  to  resided  fpirits  of  wine, 
in  which  was  diffolved  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  cam¬ 
phor:  this  mode  fucceeded  more  to  our  wifhes.  But 
when  your  ingenious  Treatife  on  Burns  fell  into  my 
hands,  I  refolved  to  put  it  to  the  trial  in  the  fird  recent 
cafe  of  burn  that  prefented  itfelf,  and,  unfortunately, 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  fuch  an  one ;  to  which  I  im¬ 
mediately  applied  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  in  a  full  and 
free  manner  (though  I  mud  admit  that  I  did  not  give 
my  patient,  internally,  the  liberal  allowance  of  fpirit 
and  laudanum  which  you  fo  forcibly  recommend). 
The  application  of  the  turpentine  was  attended  ivith 
much  burning  and  Smarting  9  as  the  patient  exprefled 
it,  for  about  an  hour:  at  the  expiration  of  it  he  fell 
afieep,  and  reded  tolerably  about  two  hours ;  and, 
when  he  awoke,  he  declared  that  he  found  himfelf 
much  relieved.  No  ill  fymptoms  fupervened,  and  the 
procefs  to  fuppuration  in  this  cafe  was  rather  more 
rapid  than  in  any  I  had  before  witneffed.  The  after 
flages ,  however ,  were  nearly ,  if  not  quite ,  as  fow  as  in 
thofe  patients  who  had  been  treated  by  the  cold  ap¬ 
plications.  Prompted  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  cafe,  I 
tried  it  in  feveral  others,  and  with  equally  beneficial 
effefts ;  and,  from  driftly  watching  and  minutely  at¬ 
tending  to  burnt  patients(my  refidence  having  beenwith- 
in  the  walls  of  the  Hofpital  for  more  than  feven  years),  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  applying 
immediately  to  burns  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  is  the  bed 
1  have  ever  yet  feen  adopted,  as  the  procefs  to  fuppu¬ 
ration  is  in  general  more  rapid,  and  thofe  irregular 
marks  or  feams  found  after  other  applications  are  not 
to  be  met  with  after  the  turpentine  ;  neither  is  the  fkin 
fo  difpofed  to  crack,  or  break  open  again,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  too  often  the  cafe,  an  event  producing  the  mod 
troublefome  and  irritatable  fores.’' 

Thefe  obfervations,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  not 
quite  fo  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  mildnefs  and  ge¬ 
neral  efficacy  of  the  dimulant  plan,  as  the  cafes  detail¬ 
ed  by  the  author  himfelf ;  but  this  is  attributable,  per- 
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haps,  to  the  negleft  of  combining  the  proper  internal 
with  the  external  method  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Horn ,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcajlle  Infirmary , 
fpeaks  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  ftimulant  mode  of 
cure.  The  ol.  terebinth .,  in  fome  cafes  here  recited, 
feemed  to  diminifh  the  pain  confiderably ;  but  the 
ufual  trifling  applications  only  had  been  before  made* 

Mr.  Fife ,  Surgeon*of  the  fame  place,  obferves,  that 
he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  the  fp . 
terebinth,  as  an  external  application  in  fcalds,  and  has 
found  the  refult  uniformly  favourable.  Mr.  Bell ,  of 
Chefter-le-Street,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

'  In  an  Appendix,  fix  cafes  are  related  by  Mr.  George 
Wilkinfon ,  of  Sunderland \  which  place  the  mode  of 
treatment  here  recommended  in  a  very  favourable  point 
of  view,  both  with  regard  to  eafe  and  celerity  of  cure. 

The  following  cafe,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Horn ,  will 
ferve  to  explain  the  treatment  in  the  different  ftages 
of  the  affection. 

cc  George  Smith ,  an  under-viewer  in  Bavenfworth 
Colliery ,  was  feverely  burnt,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1800, 
by  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  taking  fire  in  the  pit, 
into  which  he  bad  juft  defcended  to  give  di regions  to 
the  workmen.  The  explofion  was  fo  violent  as  to 
drive  off  ftones,  &c.,  to  the  top  of  the  fhaft  (above 
lixty  fathoms)  •  and  the  fhock  was  felt,  and  the  report 
which  accompanied  it  was  diftinftly  heard,  by  fome 
farmers  who  were  in  bed  in  their  houfes,  at  fome  dift 
tance  from  the  place. 

“  I  found  him,  two  hours  after  the  accident,  with 
his  hair  finged  clofe  to  his  head.  The  whole  cuticle 
was  peeled  off  from  his  face  and  neck,  which  were 
quite  black  with  the  fine  coal-duft,  which  had  been 
fo  forcibly  driven  upon  them.  He  was  burnt  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  about  his  loins,  and  from  the  knees  to 
the  ancles,  except  fome  fmall  patches  where  the  fkin 
had  only  been  fcorched. 

“  On  looking  at  his  hands,  I  was  fhocked  with  their 
appearance :  on  taking  hold  of  them,  the  fkin  and 
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fiails  came  off  exaCtly  like  a  torn  glove,  and  the  ex- 
tenfor  tendons  of  the  fingers  were  bare  in  feveral 
places.  In  ihort,  he  was  the  molt  feverely  burnt  of 
any  patient  who  ever  came  under  my  care. 

“  Nothing  had  been  done  to  him  before  Ifaw  him* 
as  he  had  only  juft  been  brought  home.  He  had  fre¬ 
quent  fhiverings  ;  and,  although  a  very  refolute  man, 
complained  much  of  pain,  and  thought  he  mud  have 
been  injured  in  his  lungs,  from  the  fenfe  of  heat  he  felt 
there,  and  from  the  bad  tafte  in  his  mouth. 

“  There  was  fome  ftrong  gin  and  water  on  the  table 
when  I  went  in,  and  1  immediately  gave  him  a  large 
tumbler  glafs  full  of  it.  I  warmed  fome  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  by  holding  a  cup  of  it  in  boiling  water,  and  I  di¬ 
rected  the  attendants  to  bathe  him  affiduoufty  with  it, 
by  means  of  probes  armed  with  lint,  and  dipped  into 
the  fpirit.  This  was  continually  done  while  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpreading  plafters  (viz.  ung.  refin.Jiav  :  c.  oL 
terebinth.) ,  and  the  poor  man  found  much  relief  from 
it  He,  however,  complained  much  of  his  hands, 
which  were  very  painful,  and  fmarted  at  the  time  of 
the  application,  but  foon  had  a  much  eafier  feel.  I 
applied  the  plafters  to  every  part  where  I  fufpeCted 
the  fire  to  have  reached,  gave  him  another  glafs  of 
ftrong  gin  and  water,  to  which  I  added  lixty  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  I  delired  he  lhould  have  more  of  the 
fpirit  if  the  fhiverings  fhould  recur. 

“  In  the  evening  I  found  him  tolerably  eafy,  and, 
confidering  his  fituation,  wonderfully  fo.  He  had 
been  my  patient  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  had 
been  pretty  much  burnt,  although  not  near  fo  fevere¬ 
ly  as  at  this  time ;  and  had  then  been  treated  with 
oL  tin.  c.  aqua,  calcis to  which  a  portion  of  the  tinct . 
opii.  had  been  added ;  and  he  remarked,  ‘  that  the 
fire,  he  thought,  feemed  likely  to  be  killed  fooner  now 
than  before.’  He  had  taken  gin  and  water  only  once 
fince  morning,  when  he  had  a  return  of  the  fhivering, 
and  his  attendants  had  moiftened  the  plafters  with  oL 
terebinth,  at  his  own  requeft,  from  the  relief  he  thought 
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he  felt  from  it.  I  gave  him  fixty  drops  of  laud  ami  m 
In  a  little  fpirit  and  water,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

“  In  the  morning  I  found  he  had  had  a  tolerable 
night ;  I  removed  the  plafters,  and  found  fome  flight 
appearances  of  fuppuration,  particularly  on  the  face, 
where  a  lardaceous  appearance  had  taken  place,  but 
of  a  black  colour,  from  the  coal-duft.  I  bathed  the 
burnt  parts  again  with  ol.  terebinth .,  renewed  the 
dreffings,  and  allowed  him  gin  and  water,  to  be  taken 
when  fhivering  (which  now  and  then  threatened  him) 
fhould  occur.  At  night  he  took  fixty  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num  ;  his  bowels  kept  open,  and  he  made  no  com¬ 
plaint  except  in  his  hands. 

t€  Third  day . — There  is  a  tolerable  fuppuration  on 
the  face,  neck,  body,  and  legs.  The  blacknefs  from 
the  coal-duft,  which  appears  to  be  firmly  attached  to 
the  cutis,  is  feparating  faft,  in  the  form  of  black  lard : 
he  remarks,  that  the  fire  is  killed  every  where  but  in 
his  hands.  He  was  drefled  with  ung.  rejin  flav.,  with 
lefs  proportion  of  ol.  terebinth.  He  is  forbid  the  ufe 
of  fpirits,  but  allowed  porter  as  far  as  three  pints  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  chufes  fo  much.  His 
anodyne  is  continued. 

“  Fourth  day . — The  fuppuration  in  the  face,  body, 
and  legs,  goes  on  well,  and  feveral  parts  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  florid,  as  the  blacknefs  difappears.  The  fcorched 
parts  have  neither  bliftered,  nor  run  into  fuppuration. 
There  is  a  large  difcharge  of  ichor  from  the  hands ; 
and  on  fome  parts  of  the  fingers  there  is  ftill  a  thick 
gelatinous  matter  adhering.  His  allowance  of  porter 
is  continued.  He  has  no  fhiverings.  Dreffings  are 
changed  for  cerat.  e  lapid.  calamin .  Anodyne  conti¬ 
nued. 

“  Fifth  to  the  eighth  day . — Going  on  well ;  treat¬ 
ment  continued ;  bowels  open :  allowance  of  porter 
biminiffied  to  a  pint  and  a  half  per  day. 

“  Ninth  -Suppuration  large ;  all  the  black¬ 

nefs  gone  off ;  difcharge  from  the  hands  ftill  thin,  and 
in  great  quantity,  attended  with  much  pain.  Prepared 
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chalk,  finely  powdered,  is  ordered  to  be  fprinkled  on 
all  the  fores,  covering  it  with  cerat .  e  lap.  calamin , 
fpread  on  rags.  He  is  to  take  five  grains  of  calomel 
at  night,  and  to  have  a  purge  in  the  morning. 

“  In  the  afternoon  I  was  fuddenly  fent  for  to  hirn : 
the  pain  in  the  hands  was  intolerable,  and  he  had 
two  fmall  fhivering  fits.  Having  never  before  feen 
chalk  applied,  I  attributed  the  pain  to  its  ufe ;  but,  on 
taking  off  the  dreffings,  I  found  my  afliftant  had  not 
applied  any  of  it  to  the  hands.  He  had  ufed  it  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  face,  neck,  body,  and  legs,  and  thefe  parts 
were  perfectly  eafy.  I  ordered  emollient  poultices  to 
be  applied  to  the  hands  and  arms,  and  renewed  every 
eight  hours.  The  chalk  was  continued  to  the  other 
parts. 

“  Tenth  and  eleventh  days . — The  treatment  conti¬ 
nued.  Pus  on  the  face,  neck,  and  legs,  of  good  con¬ 
fidence,  and  no  pain  in  thefe  parts.  The  hands  are 
eafier  after  the  poultices  are  fir  11  applied,  but  foon  be¬ 
come  fo  painful,  as  to  make  him  urgent  for  a  renewal 
of  them  ;  and,  when  they  are  taken  off,  the  difcharge 
of  thin  matter  pours  from  them.  Finding  the  chalk 
agree  fo  well  with  the  other  parts,  I  fprinkled  his 
right  hand  freely  with  it,  and  covered  it  with  the  ce¬ 
rate  plafters.  He  felt,  as  he  laid,  a  little  tingling  from 
the  application,  and  wifhed  to  have  the  poultice  con* 
tinned  to  the  left  hand.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  this  comparative  trial,  and  allowed  it 
to  be  fo. 

“  Twelfth  day. — Plead,  neck,  and  legs,  much  bet¬ 
ter  ;  loins  nearly  healed.  I  fpeak  within  bounds, 
when  I  fay  four  fquare  inches  of  fkin  have  been 
beautifully  formed  on  one  leg  fince  yeflerday.  I  know 
no  term  which  will  give  fo  good  an  idea  of  this  pro- 
cefs  as  icing  over ;  the  extent  covered,  and  the  fmooth 
fhiny  appearance  being  fo  like  an  icy  pellicle  formed 
on  a  fmooth  piece  of  water.  / 

“  Fifteenth  day. — Face  and  legs  mending  faff; 
loins  well  ^  his  hands  completely  raw,  and  bleeding 
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from  every  point ;  the  poultice  on  the  left  hand  is  de¬ 
luged  in  thin  matter,  and  this  hand  is  by  far  the  moft 
painful.  The  right  hand,  covered  with  the  chalk,  al¬ 
though  painful,  is  not  nearly  fo  much  fo  as  the  left, 
and  the  man  is  anxious  to  have  the  chalk  applied  to 
it,  which  is  allowed.  Anodyne  continued ;  five  grains 
of  calomel  at  night,  and  a  fmart  purge  to  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

Sixteenth  ^aj/.—Has  had  two  copious  evacua¬ 
tions  from  the  calomel  and  purging  powder :  every 
part  better;  the  left  hand  much  eafier,  but  t])e  granu¬ 
lations  much  loofer  than  the  right;  they  bleed  more- 
readily,  and  are  more  painful. 

M  Seventeenth  day. — One  leg  quite  fkinncd  over; 
face,  and  other  leg,  much  better. 

sc  Twenty -fir ft  day. — -The  face  and  neck  quite 
fkinned  over,  except  a  fmall  part  of  each  eyelid, 
and  the  nofe ;  right  leg  almoft  healed ;  right  hand 
ikinned  over  from  above  the  wrift  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  on  the  infide,  and  much  better  on  the  back 
part ;  left  band,  to  which  the  poultice  had  been  fo 
long  applied,  begins  to  grow  better,  but  is  far  behind 
the  other,  fo  as  to  give  a  moft  decided  preference  to 
the  chalk.  He  is  now  fo  well,  that  I  have  allowed 
him  to  go  into  his  garden.' - 

We  have  thus  furnifhed  our  readers  with  the  moil 
material  evidence  adduced  by  the  author  in  fupport 
of  the  ftimulating  method  of  treating  accidents  from 
fire,  and  which  really  feems  to  eflablifh  its  preference, 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  cure,  but  even  to 
the  ufe  of  ice  and  other  cold  bodies,  or  what  the  au¬ 
thor  choofes  to  call  the  paralyzing  cure.  We  ftill 
confider  the  obje&ions  to  the  latter,  however,  as  found¬ 
ed  in  hypothefis,  father  than  experience  ;  for  the  tefti- 
monies  adduced  in  its  favour,  by  different  practition¬ 
ers,  are  too  ftrong  to  be  overturned  by  any  argument 
employed  againft  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  us ;  whilft 
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the  fafts  do  not  warrant  the  inference  the  author 
draws  of  the  exclufive  utility  of  the  ftimuiant  plan. 

His  notion  is,  that  the  violent  a£tion  induced  by  the 
injury  fhoujd  be  reduced  in  the  moft  gradual  manner, 
by  the  application  of  Jiimuli  a  little  lefs  only  in  degree 
than  the  one  which  produced  the  mifchief,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  that  dangerous  torpor  which  he 
fuppofes  would  take  place,  if  the  violent  a£tion  was  too 
fuddenly  allowed  toceafe.  Thus,  for  example,  if  water 
heated  to  the  degree  of  212°,  or  the  boiling  point,  oc- 
cafioned  the  injury,  the  fame  fluid  heated  only  to  200®, 
fo  far  from  being  a  flimulus  in  comparifon  with  that 
which  caufed  the  mifchief,  is  in  fa£t  12°  of  cold, 
and,  according  to  the  author's  hypothecs,  fliould  be 
the  moft  proper  application  c  to  prevent  the  too  hid¬ 
den  diminution  of  the  violent  action  caufed  by  the 
injuring  hamulus.’  From  the  following  paffage  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Kentijh  has  been  led  to  adopt  his 
theory  from  a  fancied  analogy  between  the  effects  of 
the  oppofite  extremes  of  temperature,  as  applied  to 
the  living  body. — c  What  to  me/  he  obferves, <  is  one 

*  of  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  prim 

*  ciples  I  with  to  be  made  known,  is,  that  the  inverfe 

*  of  them  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  experience  of  all 
c  countries  fubjeft  to  a  diminifhed  temperature’— al¬ 
luding  to  the  pra&ice  of  applying  lnow  to  a  frozen 
limb.  That  the  fudden  increafe  of  temperature  to 
any  confiderable  degree  is  highly  dangerous  in  the 
cafe  now  mentioned  is  fufficiently  afcertained ;  but  it 
is  not  proved  that  other  Jiimuli  are  equally  prejudicial 
with  heat.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
author’s  principles,  the  application  of  ice  to  a  fcalded 
part  ought  to  occafion  its  certain  dehruffion  ; — but  is 
it  fo?  The  eafe  fucceeding  the  application,  and  the 
general  termination  of  Inch  cafes,  are  fufficient  proofs 
of  the  innocence,  at  leaf!,  of  the  cooling  plan. 

There  is  no  analogy,  theretore,  in  the  two  cafes  that 
can  c  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  wifhes  to  be  made  known.’  The  merits  of  the 
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new  practice  mud  red  on  the  fure  bads  of  experience* 
and  not  on  the  hypotheds  here  fuggeded. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  the  work  before 
us  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  means  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author,  the  utility  of  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  condrmed  by  future  trials. 

He  divides  injuries  from  dre  into  two  claffes  ;  that 
where  the  aftion  of  the  part  is  only  increafed  •>  and  that 
where  fome  parts  have  increafed  action,  and  others  are 
dedroyed. — c  In  the  drd  fpecies/  the  author  obferves, 
€  I  have  not  found  any  thing  better  for  the  drd  ap¬ 
plication  than  the  heated  ol.  terebinth .  and  the  digedive 
thinned  with  the  fame.  In  fuperdcial  burns,  when 
the  pain  has  ceafed,  it  will  be  advifable  to  dedd  from 
this  application  in  about  four-and-twenty  hours,  as 
that  time  in  many  cafes  will  be  fufficient ;  and  at  the 
fecond  dreding,  a  digedive  fufdciently  thinned  with 
common  oil  will  be  adequate  to  the  cafe ;  and  on  the 
\  third  day  to  begin  with  the  ceratum  e  lapide  calami - 
navi.  I  have  frequently  feen  fecondary  inflammation 
excited  by  the  remedy,  which  in  the  drd  indance 
puzzled  and  perplexed  me  condderably :  I  have  like- 
wife  been  informed  of  this  confequence  by  feveral 
gentlemen.  The  mod  certain  remedy  for  this  unplea¬ 
sant  fymptom  is  to  apply  a  plader  with  digedive  thin¬ 
ned  with  oil,  or  a  plader  of  cerate,  and  over  that  a 
large  warm  poultice.  This  mod  effectually  takes  off 
the  irritation  of  the  part,  and  the  cerate  will  dnifh  the 
cure.  Should  there  be  much  uneafinefs  of  the  fydem, 
an  anodyne  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
ihould  be  given.  And  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
large  anodynes  in  fuch  cafes  ought  to  be  ufed,  as 
they  always  produce  the  happied  eflefts  \  and  I  have 
never  feen  any  ill  confequences  from  them,  though 
given  in  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  ever  dared  in 
any  other  circumdances  (except  in  fome  cafes  of  teta¬ 
nus,  where  no  good  arofe  from  their  ufe). 
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c  In  the  feconcl  fpecies,  or  in  thofe  cafes  where 
fome  parts  have  increafed  action,  and  other  parts  are 
deftroyed,  for  reafons  already  affigned,  it  will  only 
be  neceffary  to  pay  attention  to  the  living  parts ;  and 
as  thofe  parts  will  come  under  the  denomination  of 
parts  having  increafed  a£tion,  the  fame  means  muft 
be  ufed  as  in  injuries  of  that  fpecies.  The  internal 
treatment  fhould  be  more  ftritfly  attended  to  in  thefe 
cafes,  as  in  confiderable  accidents,  where  large 
efchars  are  formed,  the  fyftem  has  feveral  different 
proceffes  to  go  through  before  it  is  again  rendered 
perfeQ.  In  each  of  thofe  ftates  it  may  be  confidera- 
bly  aflifted  by  art.  The  immediate  increafed  aftion 
on  the  furface  is  to  be  kept  up  by  a  high  temperature ; 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  exhalent  and  abforbent 
fyftem  fhould  be  continued  by  exciting  artificially,  by 
every  means  in  our  power  (fpirit  of  turpentine  is  the 
moft  effeftual  I  have  yet  found),  the  abforbent  veffels 
of  the  injured  part,  to  equal  the  increafed  action  of 
the  corresponding  fecreting  fyftem.  When  parts  of 
the  furface  are  deftroyed,  and  efchars  formed,  we 
muft  judge  of  our  treatment  of  thofe  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  parts  lefs  injured  ;  for  as  foon  as  fecretion. 
takes  place  on  the  leaft  injured  parts,  we  may  reft 
affured  that  the  ftimulant  plan  has  produced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  ;  for  the  feparating  of  the  efchars  is  a 
procefs  of  the  fyftem,  to  aftift  which  is  our  duty  ;  but 
we  muft  here  make  a  diftin&ion  between  aflifting  and 
hurrying.  I  have  formerly  fallen  into  this  error  my- 
felf,  and  have  rendered  the  fores  extremely  irritable 
by  too  great  an  anxiety  to  urge  them  to  throw  off 
their  floughs.  I  am  now  lefs  anxious  in  that  refpe£f, 
finding  the  lefs  injured  parts  a  certain  criterion  for 
the  mode  of  treatment  to  the  others.  When  ftimu- 
lants  are  indicated  to  be  defifted  from  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  one,  1  defift  from  them  in  the  other ;  al¬ 
ways  finding  the  fyftem  adequate  to  complete  her 
work.  If  it  require  more  time,  it  produces  lefs  di& 
trefs,  and  in  the  end  facilitates  the  cure,  as  the  ulcers 
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afterwards  heal  much  more  readily,  being  lefs  irrit¬ 
able  3 

An  important  improvement  in  the  pradtice  refpefls 
the  means  of  repreffing  the  growth  of  fungus,  and  the 
profufe  difcharge  of  matter  which  accompany  acci¬ 
dents  of  this  defcription.  Thefe  ends  are  effedlually 
obtained  by  fprinkling  powdered  chalk  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  by  the  ufe  of  purgatives  in  the  latter  ftages. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  chalk  is  very  finely  levi¬ 
gated. 


Art.  LX  V I .  Co  m  m  u  n  i ca  tio  ns  refpecti ng  the  extern  a  l 
and  internal  Ufe  of  Nitrous  Acid ;  demonfi rating 
its  Efficacy  in  every  Form  of  Venereal  Difeafe ,  and 
extending  its  Ufe  to  other  Complaints :  zvith  original 
Facts,  and  a  Preliminary  Dijeourfe ,  by  the  Editor, 
Thomas  Bebdoes,  M.D.  Gdlavo.  215  pages. 
Price  4s.  London,  1800.  Johnson. 

THE  cure  of  Lues  Venerea  by  the  Nitrous  Acid, 
and  other  analogous  remedies,  has,  for  a  time, 
ceafed  to  engage  the  general  attention.  Other  ob- 
]e£ts,  more  novel  or  more  intereiling,  have,  poflibly, 
called  afide  the  views  of  practitioners  ;  yet  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  which  was  found  to  attend  the  trials  that  were 
made  in  the  metropolis,  and  elfe where,  doubtiefs 
contributed  not  a  little  to  fet  the  fubjedt  at  reft.  It 
fee  ms,  however,  to  have  repofed  only,  not  flept,  to 
appear  with  renewed  energy  in  the  work  before  us.— 
The  Communications  here  prefented  to  us,  and  which 
feem  to  be  the  refult  of  much  arid  impartial  enquiry, 
juftify  the  editor  in  faying,  that  they  demon ftr ate  the 
efficacy  of  the  Nitrous  Acid  in  every  form  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  At  the  fame  time,  the  failure  of  fo  many  prac¬ 
titioners,  in  fituations  that  afforded  them  the  moil 
ample  opportunities  for  invefligation,  is  a  problem 
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we  (hall  not  pretend  to  folve.  Fallacy  or  milrepre- 
fentation  muff  attach  fomewhere. 

In  a  preliminary  difcourfe,  that  occupies  more  than 
fixty  pages,  the  editor  endeavours  to  affign  the  re  a- 
fons  why  the  acids  were  ungraciouSly  received  in 
England,  and  particularly  in  London,  as  anti-venereal 
medicines.  The  How  and  progreflive  effedts  of  the 
remedies  in  queftion,  and  the  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  dofes,  and  of  carrying  them  to  the  requisite  ex¬ 
tent,  may  have  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  pradtb 
tioner  to  effedt  a  cure.  Much,  too,  as  might  have 
been  expended,  is  attributed  to  felfiSh  and  interested 
motives,  as  deterring  furgeons  from  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  examination  of  the  fubjedt :  but  we  feel  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  dwell  on  illiberal  insinuations  of  this  fort; 
we  have  already  heard  too  much  of  them. 

Se\*;ral  experiments  are  brought  forward  by  the 
editor  in  this  part  of  his  work,  which  evince,  in  the 
molt  fatisfadtory  manner,  the  power  of  the  acidulated 
bath  to  induce  forenefs  of  the  gums  very  Similar  ta 
that  which  mercury  occafions.  The  Strength  of  the 
bath  varied  from  12  to  24  ounce  meafures  of  Sulphuric 
acid  of  commerce  to  about  80  gallons  of  water :  the 
heat  between  90°  and  96°,  Various  proofs  of  the 
fame  being  effedted  by  the  nitric  acid  are  contained  in 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  here¬ 
after  noticed. 

Mr.  James  Mac  Gregor ,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
gives  proof  of  the  permanency  of  the  cures  formerly 
effedted  by  the  nitrous  acid,  as  published  in  the  firft 
colledtion  of  cafes.  More  than  a  year,  he  obferves, 
had  elapfed  fince  the  former  account,  during  which 
the  patients  had  been  always  under  his  eye.  The 
Symptoms  did  recur  in  two  of  the  cafes ;  in  all  the 
others  the  cure  was  perfedt.  Fie  mentions  fourteen 
other  venereal  cafes,  in  which  he  employed  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  two  of  them  of  fome  Standing,  and  with 
fecondsry  fymptoms ;  the  reft  were  cafes  of  recent  in- 
fedtion.  Of  thefe,  nine  were  cured  at  the  time  of 
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writing;  three  were  under  cure ;  and  with  two  the 
acid  failed,  though  from  caufes,  it  is  obferved,  that 
could  be  readily  aftigned ;  thefe,  however,  are  not 
mentioned.  This  gentleman  remarks  generally,  that 
in  gonorrhoea  the  acid  has  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  in 
his  hands  as  in  lues  ;  that  the  gums  feem  to  be  more 
eafily  aftedted  by  the  acid  in  India  than  in  Europe ; 
that  by  bathing  in  it,  the  mouth  appears  to  be  fooner 
affedfed  than  by  taking  it  internally ;  and  that  he  thinks 
the  lues  runs  its  courfe  more  rapidly,  and  appears 
with  more  inveteracy  than  in  Europe.  He  obferves, 
that  he  has  met  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  treating 
dyientery,  as  well  as  hepatitis,  with  the  nitrous  acid ; 
and  that,  when  the  patient  applied  early  enough  to  al¬ 
low  time  for  the  acid  to  affedt  the  mouth,  he  never 
loft  a  cafe  in  either  difeafe. 

Dr.  Scott3  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mac  Gregory  gives  an 
outline  of  five  well-marked  cafes  of  fyphilis,  for  which 
he  employed  the  nitrous  acid  with  fucceis.  They  were 
among  the  earlier  cafes  treated  by  him  in  this  way, 
and  fo  far  evince  the  permanency  of  the  cures.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  cures  effedted  by  the  acid  are 
lefs  to  be  depended  on,  when  the  remedy  has  been 
given  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  and  where  it  has 
thewn  fufficient  indications  of  its  having  affedled  the 
mouth  and  the  whole  fyftem,  than  thofe  from  mer¬ 
cury.  The  leaft  favourable  cafes  for  the  acid  are 
thofe  where  mercury  has  failed :  in  thefe,  he  obferves, 
it  will  often  fail. 

The  next  communication  on  the  fubjedl  is  by  Dr. 
Keiry  from  Bombay.  A  confiderable  number  of  cafes 
are  here  given,  which  incline  the  author  to  admit,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  the  merits  of  the  nitric  acid,  whether 
externally  or  internally  ufed,  as  an  antidote  againft 
the  venereal  poifon  in  its  primary,  and  very  generally 
in  its  fecondary,  ftages. 

Mr.  Steiiart,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Scott ,  tranfmits  fe~ 
venteen  cafes  of  venereal  affeflions  treated  with  the 
nitric  acid.  The  general  refult  of  this  gentleman’s 
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experience  is  thus  dated :  (  Wherever  I  have  ufed  the 
nitric  acid,  it  has  almoft  uniformly  improved  the 
general  healthy  even  in  the  mod  obftinate  cafes  of 
confirmed  lues,  where  the  conditution  has  been 
almoft  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  repeated  courfes  of 
mercury,  and  where  it  has  failed  to  produce  a  cure, 
I  have  not  found  that  the  acid  uniformly  inflames 
the  gums,  and  produces  a  flow  of  saliva;  but  I 
have  often  found  it  do  both,  whether  applied  to  the 
(kin,  or  taken  into  the  ftomach.  The  effects  of 
bathing  have  been  in  every  refpeft  fimilar  to  thofe 
produced  from  drinking  the  acid ;  and  in  the  two 
recent  cafes,  when  the  feet  and  legs  were  only 
bathed,  the  cure  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  it  generally 
does,  either  under  the  ufe  of  mercury,  or  the 
internal  ufe  of  the  acid,  and  certainly  more  agree¬ 
ably. 

c  To  conclude  :  In  all  the  cafes  of  recent  infeftion, 
in  which  I  have  trufted  entirely  to  the  ufe  of  nitric 
acid,  whether  externally  or  internally  applied,  t 
have  not  as  yet  met  with  one  inftance  of  relapfe ;  and 
in  fecondary  cafes,  where  I  have  given  it  what 
I  confider  a  fair  trial,  and  failed  ultimately,  I  do 
not  now  recolle£t  one  in  which  a  permanent  cure 
has  been  eftabliflied  by  any  other  means/— -The  ufual 
quantity  of  the  acid  exhibited  internally  in  thefe 
cafes  feems  to  have  been  about  half  an  ounce 
daily:  the  acid  bath  was  prepared  by  adding  three 
pints  of  the  acid  to  about  thirty  gallons  of  tepid 
water. 

Mr.  Boag,  of  Bombay,  recites  fix  cafes  of  recent 
venereal  infection,  fele&ed  from  a  number  of  others 
on  account  of  their  being  the  worft  cafes,  where  the 
jflitric  acid  bath  only  was  made  ufe  of,  and  in  which 
cures  were  effe&ed.  The  bath,  it  is  obferved,  was 
but  weakly  impregnated  with  the  acid,  and  only 
about  half  the  patient's  body  was  immerfed  in  it. 
It  was  ufed  only  once  daily.  Mr.  Boag  remarks 
further,  that  he  has  frequently  employed  the  fame 
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medicine  internally,  in  cafes  of  confirmed  lues,  where 
mercury  had  failed,  and  that  by  means  of  it  he  has 
Cured  fome,  and  relieved  others. 

Mr.  Gj  neve,  furgeon  to  the  77th  regiment,  says, 
he  has  employed  the  acid  with  the  fulled:  fuccefs  in 
feveral  cafes  of  lues,  where  mercury  in  every  form 
had  been  repeatedly  ufed  to  no  purpofe.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bridon  is  lefs  decifive.  This  is 
alfo  the  cafe  with  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  regard 
to  fome  hepatic  affeftions. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Scott  to  the  editor  is  next  given, 
containing  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes,  furnifhed 
by  different  medical  gentlemen  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  point  out  the  good  effefts  of  the  nitric  acid, 
not  only  in  fyphilis,  but  in  fcurvy :  thefe  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  general  account  of  the  effefts  obferved 
from  the  nitric  bath,  and  a  flight  fketch  of  the 
difeafes  of  that  country,  for  which  he  expefts  it 
might  be  ufeful.  The  following  account  of  the 
author’s  own  trial  of  the  bath  is  interefting. 

*  I  bathed  to-day  he  obferves,  in  a  wooden  tub,  which 
contained  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  The  bath 
was  made  about  the  temperature  of  the  fldn.  The 
whole  furface,  as  high  as  the  neck,  was  covered,  and  I 
remained  in  it  for  half  an  hour.  I  feel  no  particular 
effeft  from  this  bath.  It  is  as  agreeable  as  water, 
and  it  cleans  the  fldn  much  more  effeftually. 

‘  28th — I  bathed  again  to-day.  I  took  out  a  part 
of  the  bath,  and  then  added  to  it  hot  water  and 
nitric  acid.  It  was  above  the  temperature  of  my 
body,  and  as  ftrongly  acid  as  the  fldn  could  well  bear 
it.  I  flaid  in  the  bath  half  an  hour,  and  feel  no 
particular  effeft  from  it. 

c  29th — Juft  after  I  had  written  the  report  of* 
yefterday,  and  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  after  I  came 
out  of  the  bath,  I  felt,  very  unexpectedly,  fome  pain 
in  my  gums,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  inclined  to  fpit 
more  than  ufual.  I  was  difpofed  to  attribute  this 
to  the  effefts  of  imagination*  To-day  I  put  into 
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the  bath,  as  before,  fome  more  acid  with  hot  water. 
The  bath  was  rather  below  the  temperature  of  the 
fkin.  The  pain  in  my  gums,  teeth,  and  jaws,  was 
very  fenfible  during  the  remainder  of  this  day ;  and 
at  times  there  is  a  fecretion  of  faliva  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree. 

c  30th — I  prepared  my  bath  as  before.  It  was 
rather  warmer  than  the  body;  I  remained  in  it  half 
an  hour.  I  feel,  flnce  yefterday,  a  pain  in  my  throat, 
which  is  attended  with  fome  difficulty  of  fwallowing. 
I  have  an  unufual  difpofition  to  fpit ;  my  gums,  both 
above  and  below,  are  fomewhat  painful ;  I  am  other- 
wife  in  good  health. 

*  May  1 — Since  yefterday  I  have  felt  a  good  deal 
of  pain  in  the  throat,  efpecially  on  fwalJowing ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  forenoon  I  had  a  fenfation 
of  burning  over  the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  down 
the  cefophagus.  This  fenfation  refembles  what  arifes 
from  having  chewed  an  acrid  vegetable  fubftance, 
and  is  fo  difagreeable,  that,  if  it  be  not  diminifhed,  I 
lhall  ufe  the  bath  no  more  after  this  day.  I  re-> 
mained  to-day  in  the  bath  half  an  hour :  it  was  fo 
ftrong  as  to  make  my  fkin  frnart  in  many  parts. 

‘  May  2 — My  mouth,  though  not  ulcerated,  is  pain¬ 
ful.  I  am  fufficiently  fatisfied  of  the  powers  of  this 
bath,  and  ffia.ll  ufe  it  no  longer.  I  find  my  digeftion. 
much  improved  from  it,  and  I  am  fenlible  that  the 
liver,  unclogged  by  difeafe,  is  performing  its  func¬ 
tions  with  uncommon  facility. 

c  It  ffiould  be  obferved,  that  during  the  days  that 
I  bathed,  the  thermometer  in  the  day  time  was  com¬ 
monly  from  92°  to  96°  in  the  fliade,  and  that  I  had 
on  my  fkin  a  good  deal  of  that  excoriation  (for  it 
is  not  an  eruption)  that  we  call  the  prickly  heat.  This, 
no  doubt,  by  removing  the  proteftion  of  the  cuticle, 
has  made  the  aftion  of  the  bath  much  more  rapid 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  been* 

c  June  11th — For  a  fortnight  after  giving  over  the 
bath,  my  mouth  continued  fore,  and  the  ptyalifm  at 
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times  was  confiderable.  My  pulfe,  which  fhould  have 
not  been  more  than  85  in  a  minute,  was  generally  as 
high  as  96,  and  often  above  100.  I  felt,  at  times, 
an  unufual  languor,  and  I  got  confiderably  thinner. 
There  was  an  uncommon  fenfibility  about  me, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  feveral  of  thofe  effedts, 
in  fome  measure,  to  the  great  heat,  of  weather. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  I  took  an  opiate  for  a  few 
nights,  when  the  fpitting  went  away,  and  my  pulfe 
returned  to  its  ordinary  ftate. 

*  After  I  became  convinced  that  the  nitric  acid, 
as  a  bath,  does  produce  very  remarkable  effedts  on 
the  human  body,  I  employed  it  myfelf  in  a  variety 
of  cafes,  and  I  recommended  it  to  fome  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  continued  to  ufe  it.  From  our  expe¬ 
rience  it  appears,  that  the  nitric  bath  affedts  fome 
people  more  readily  than  others ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  know  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  difference.  Thofe  who 
refill  mercury  moft,  alfo  refill  the  influence  of  the 
nitric  bath.  When  the  bath  is  made  of  a  proper 
ftrength,  it  irritates  the  Ikin  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
he  faid  to  be  painful,  but  which,  no  doubt,  promotes 
the  abforption  of  the  acid.  If  it  be  made  Hill 
ftronger,  it  removes  little  portions  of  the  cuticle, 
and  from  this  its  effedls  become  Hill  more  rapid. 
In  order  to  increafe  the  abforption  of  the  acid,  I 
have  frequently  diredled  people  to  rub  their  Ikin, 
for  fome  time,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  before  entering 
the  bath,  or  during  their  continuance  in  it;  and  in 
obftinate  cafes  I  have  made  them  rub  the  powder  of 
muftard-feed,  diluted  with  water,  on  particular  parts, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  flight  degree  of  excoriation, 
before  they  bathed.  In  many,  however,  it  affedts 
the  mouth,  without  any  very  fenfible  adiion  on  the 
Ikin. 

*  I  have  fometimes  made  my  patients  bathe  but 
once  a  day,  remaining  in  the  bath  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  ;  on  other  occafions  I  have  made  them 
Immerfe  the  whole  of  the  furface  below  the  head, 
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twice  a  day,  and  even  more  frequently.  With 
weakly  people  I  have  produced  a  very  fufficient 
effeft,  by  immerfing  only  the  legs  $  and  this  I  have 
done  once  a  day,  or  oftener,  according  to  circum- 
fiances.  If  the  legs  be  kept  in  the  bath  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  if  this  be  repeated  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  the  effeft  in  general  is  fufiiciently  cpn~ 
fiderable.  I  have  fometimes  made  the  bath  tepid, 
and  fometimes  I  have  ufed  it  cold;  but  I  have  com* 
monly  been  defirous  of  employing  it  at  a  tempera-* 
ture  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  If  warmer,  it 
produces  faintnefs^  if  cold,  it  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  pains  that  refemble  rheumatifm.  The  cold  bath 
is  never  ufed  by  the  natives  of  India,  where  religion 
orders  perpetual  ablutions,  unlefs  they  are  in  a  fitua* 
tion  where  warm  water  cannot  be  procured. 

c  When  the  bath  is  of  a  proper  flrength,  and 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  way  that  I  have  de* 
fcribed,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  affedt  the 
mouth  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  An  improved 
digeflion,  a  remarkable  increafe  of  appetite,  and 
fometimes  a  great  flow  of  urine,  follow  the  ufe  of 
the  bath.  If  it  be  continued  after  a  confiderable 
affection  of  the  mouth,  and  ptyalifm,  have  come  on, 
the  pulfe  becomes  quicker  than  ufual,  and  the  wafting 
of  the  body  is  foon  apparent.  They  are  fenfible  of 
a  perpetual  tafte  of  the  acid  in  the  mouth ;  they  com 
ftantly  fmell  it,  and  fometimes  think  that  their  faliva 
has  a  difagreeable  fournefs.  A  confiderable  degree 
of  weaknefs  is  now  complained  of,  and  an  increafed 
fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyftem.  Under  thefe  circum- 
fiances  I  have  found  that  opium  gives  relief,  which 
does  not  feem  fo  much  the  cafe  from  wine  or  animal 
food.  I  have  not  obferved  that  the  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  which  arife  from  the  bath,  continue  for 
any  length  pf  time  after  it  is  given  over.  With 
orae  people  I  have  ufed  the  nitric  bath  once  a  day  * 
with  one  even  two  months,  without  intermiflion » 
while  with  others  I  have  been  obliged  to  defift  in,  ^ 
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few  days.  I  have  always  employed  wooden  tubs 
for  the  nitric  water,  and  I  have  heated  it  at  times  by 
plunging  tall  jars,  filled  with  hot  water,  into  it ;  at 
other  times,  by  taking  out  a  part  of  the  bath,  and 
fupplying  the  lofs  by  boiling  water,  and  a  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 

f  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  nitric  acid  is  itfelf 
abforbed  by  the  body,  not  that  the  furface  has  the 
power  of  decompofing  it,  and  abforbing  either  of  its 
component  parts,* 

Amongft  the  difeafes  frequent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Bombay,  and  which  are  here  noticed,  is  the 
puerperal  fever,  a  difeafe  that  very  commonly  termi¬ 
nates  fatally.  Mercury  is  dated  to  be  a  moil  effica¬ 
cious  remedy  in  this  cafe,  ufed  fo  as  to  render  the 
month  fore  without  delay.  The  author  has  found 
the  nitric  acid  ferviceable  in  dyfentery,  afcites, 
and  elephantiafis ;  in  leurvy  alfo  it  has  been  found 
ufeful,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  other  prac¬ 
titioners.  Of  its  effects  in  fyphilis  lie  remarks  as 
follows.—* c  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  nitric 
bath  will  become  a  very  ufeful  agent  for  the  cure 
of  fyphilis.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  failures  of 
the  acid  in  curing  lues,  have  arifen  from  too  fnfall 
a  quantity  of  it  being  in  the  habit.  Although  it  is 
certain  that  it  cures  fyphilis  without  affeffcing  the 
mouth,  yet  in  general  I  do  not  find  that  the  fy nip- 
toms  in  bad  cafes  begin  to  yield  till  the  mouth  be 
coufiderably  fenfible  of  it.  It  is  definable,  even  in 
recent  cafes,  that  the  affection  of  the  mouth  Qiould 
be  apparent,  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  acid  that 
lias  been  abforbed.  We  have  found  that  the  bath 
alone  removes,  very  happily,  not  only  the  primary, 
but  the  fecondary  fymptoms  of  lues.  In  obftinate 
cafes  the  body  may  be  bathed  in  the  acid  feveral 
tiines  a-day ;  on  other  occafions  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  keep  the  legs  in  it  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
to  repeat  this  four,  five,  or  fix  times  a-day,  according 

to 
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to  circumftances.  I  have  feen  chancres,  buboes,  &c* 
very  readily  go  away  by  bathing  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  in  this  manner,  without  any  application  to 
the  parts  affe£ted.  When  the  moft  powerful  effeft 
Is  required,  the  body  may  be  frequently  immerfed  in 
the  acid  bath,  of  as  great  a  ftrength  as  the  fkin 
can  bear  it,  while  it  is  taken  internally  in  as  large  a 
quantity  as  the  ftomach  will  permit.  By  varying 
the  means  of  abforption,  by  giving  over  the  ufe  of  the 
acid  for  a  time,  and  by  perfevering  for  months  toge¬ 
ther,  I  have  certainly  feen  cures  produced  where  mer¬ 
cury  had  entirely  failed,  and  where  I  think  it  never 
would  have  fucceeded.  The  acid  bath,  as  I  fuppofe 
cold  water  would  do  in  the  fame  circumftances,  is 
apt  to  produce  a  kind  of  rheumatifm  which  re- 
fembles  venereal  pains.  I  have  obferved  that  thefe 
go  off  in  a  fhort  time  by  giving  up  the  ufe  of 
the  bath. 

‘  The  refult  of  our  experience  of  late  feems  to 
be,  that  by  the  bath,  or  combining  the  internal  ufe 
of  the  acid  with  its  external  application,  we  fuc- 
eeed  in  hopelefs  cafes,  where  mercury  has  failed; 
in  other  inftances,  however,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  I 
have  failed  by  the  acid.  When  the  bones  are  highly 
difeafed,  a  long  time  is  required  to  reftore  them  to 
health,  even  after  the  poifon  of  fyphilis  is  neutra¬ 
lized.  I  think  1  have  obferved  in  feme  inftances, 
that  the  immediate  relief  from  pain  is  not  fo  de¬ 
cided  from  the  acid  as  from  mercury,  even  where  its 
permanently  good  effefts  have  been  far  more  con- 
iiderable. 

c  In  recent  cafes  of  fyphilis  we  have  been  much 
more  fuccefsful ;  I  am  hardly  able  in  truth  to  record 
but  very  few  inftances  of  failure.  Some  cafes  have 
been  more  troublefome  and  more  tedious  than  others, 
but  they  have  given  way  in  the  end. 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  permanency  of  the  cures 
by  the  acid,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  at  leaft 
they  are  not  lefs  fo  than  thofe  from  mercury ;  but  I 
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snake  it  a  practice  in  the  recent  difeafe,  to  affe£t 
the  mouth  by  it,  or  to  produce  fome  very  evident  af¬ 
fection  of  the  fyfteiru  I  haye  been  blamed  for  giving 
too  warm  a  teftimony  of  my  fuccefs.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  to  detraCt  from  the  firft  Letter  I  publifhed 
on  the  fubjeCt.  I  have  always  allowed,  that,  where 
mercury  has  failed,  I  have  too  often  failed  with  the 
acid.  I  hope  that  by  the  affiftance  of  the  bath  we 
fhall  {till  be  more  fortunate  in  future,  for  it  has  put  us 
in  poffeffion  of  a  power  that  may  be  much  increafed 
or  diminhhed,  according  to  the  quantity  of  refiftanee.® 

With  refpeCt  to  the  modus  agendi  of  the  acid,  the 
author  obferves,  *  that  the  great  law  for  the  cure  of 
moft  of  the  difeafes  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  oxygenation  in  the  prefent  hate  of  the  fub* 
jeCt,  this  favours  too  much  of  hypothecs  to  induce  us 
to  dwell  on  it. 

The  cafes  alluded  to  above,  as  furnifhed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  practitioners  in  India,  then  follow*  Above 
thirty  cafes  of  lues  are  related  by  Mr.  Mac  Gregory 
in  which  the  acid  was  fqccefsfully  employed.  The 
medium  quantity  of  acid  given  internally  in  the  day 
yvas  an  ounce.  In  two  cafes,  the  enormqus  quantity 
of  fixteen  drachms  by  meafure  was  given  in  the  day. 
The  bath  was  of  a  ftrength  fufficient  to  fret  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  fkin.  The  acid  ufed  was  a  nearly  colourlefs 
nitric  acid,  diftilled  from  alum  and  nitre ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  1,144.  Mr.  M.  obferves,  that  the  cafes  for¬ 
merly  communicated  by  him  remain  perfect  cures. 

Mr.  Hammick,  Jun.  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  nearly  twelve  hundred  patients  took  under 
his  (direction  either  the  nitrous  ncid,  or  oxygenated 
muriat  of  potafli,  and  by  thefe  remedies  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  effeftually  and  radically  cured : 
he  admits,  however,  that  in  fome  of  them,  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  {hewed  no  antifyphilitic  power  whatever, 
fie  obferves,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  afcertain  thp 
legality  of  the  relapfes  faid  to  have  happened?  as  re¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Trotter,  but  without  effeCt,  and  eon- 
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eludes,  therefore,  that  the  Doftor  muft  have  been 
miftaken.  He  thinks  the  acid  poffeffes  greater  powers 
as  an  anti-venereal  remedy,  than  the  oxy-muriat  of 
potafli. 

Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Macleod  mention  a  number 
of  inftances  where  the  nitric  acid  was  efficacious  in 
the  removal  of  feurvy;  and  Mr.  Deane  found  it  equally 
ferviceable  in  the  treatment  of  dyfentery.  No  lefs 
than  forty-three  #fcafes  of  this  difeafe  are  particularly 
detailed,  where  this  remedy  was  had  recourfe  to.  In 
the  period  of  three  months  it  was  employed  in  eighty- 
fix  cafes  of  dyfentery  ^  the  following  is  given  as  the 
refill  t. 

Cured  when  the  acid  alone  was  ufed  60 

Cured  by  acid,  after  a  long  trial  by  mercury  16 
Cured  by  mercury,  after  a  trial  of  acid  3 
Died  when  both  mercury  and  acid  were  ufed  7 


86 


Dr.  Rollo ,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  after  giving  his 
teflimony  in  favour  of  the  new  remedies,  obferves, 
that  he  is  inclined  to  think  a  combination  of  thefe 
with  mercury,  or,  which  he  thinks  ftill  better,  an  al¬ 
ternation  of  them,  will  be  the  moft  effeftual  and  cer¬ 
tain  mode  of  cure  in  obftinate  cafes  of  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

With  refpeSt  to  the  dofe  of  the  nitric  acid  employed 
by  the  Eaft  India  praftitioners,  it  is  of  importance  to 
attend  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davy  on  the  fubjeft. 
He  obierves,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  impure 
nitrous  acids  of  commerce  is  rarely  above  1,47,  or  be¬ 
low  1,36.  One  ounce  by  weight,  therefore,  of  acid 
of  fpecific  gravity  1,144*  (the  fort  employed  by  Mr. 
Mac  Gregor J  is  only  equal,  with  regard  to  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  real  acid,  to  two  drachms  of  the  ffrongeft  nitrous 
acid  of  the  ffiops,  that  is  the  acid  of  1,47,  or  to  little 
tnote  than  three  drachms  of  the  weakeft,  i.  e.  of  1,3  6. 
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There  has  been  now,  it  is  prefumed,  enough  ftated, 
to  excite  anew  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the  new 
remedies  \  and  we  hope  that  thofe  who  have  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  employ  them  with  fuccefs,  will  be 
induced  to  renew  their  trials,  and,  if  poffible,  to  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  of  the  ftriking  difference  of  refult.be- 
tween  the  contending  parties.  Whichever  opinion 
fliall  ultimately  prevail,  the  unprejudiced,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  mull  be  convinced,  that  acids,  by  a 
certain  application,  produce  effects  altogether  as  re¬ 
mote  from  expe&ation  founded  on  common  expe¬ 
rience,  as  the  cure  of  the  venereal  complaint  by  the 
fame  means. 

Art.  LX VII.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Bifeafes 
of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  as  they  occurred  between 
the  Years  1792  and  1797 ;  on  the  Situation ,  Cli¬ 
mate  y  and  Bifeafes  of  that  If  and  ;  and  on  the  moft 
probable  Means  of  leffening  Mortality  among  the 
Troops ,  and  among  Europeans  in  Tropical  Climates . 
By  William  Lempriere,  Apothecary  to ;  hfs 
Majefy's  Forces .  Odtavo,  2  vols.  pages. 

Price  13s.  London,  1799.  Longman  and  Rees. 

THE  prefent  work,  from  the  known  abilities  and 
indufiry  of  the  author,  joined  to  the  opportunities 
for  inveftigation  which  he  poffeffed,  will  form  avail¬ 
able  addition  to  the  numerous  treatifes  which  hai’C  of 
late  been  published,  on  the  interefting  fubje&  of  the 
deftruftive  malady  which  has,  for  fo  many  years,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Weft  Indies  amongft  die  Britifh  troops, 
and  newly-arrived  Europeans  in  general.  The  firft 
part  of  the  work  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  country, 
climate,  and  difeafes  of  Jamaica,  as  the  latter  occur 
from  local  caufes,  combined  with  adventitious  ch> 
cumftanees.  In  the  fecond,  the  author  treats  of  the 
particular  Situation  of  the  different  military  polls,  and 
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the  influence  they  poffefs  on  the  health  of  the  troops  2 
the  fources  of  difeafe  in  each  are  here  traced*  as 
arifing  from  local  caufes.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
this  fubjeft,  it  is  juftly  obferved,  will  enable  the  young 
practitioner  to  be  prepared  for  the  events  he  may  ex- 
pe£t,  from  the  particular  ftation  of  his  regiment,  on 
its  firft  arrival  in  the  ifland ;  to  advife  his  commanding 
officer  how  to  obviate  as  much  as  poflible  the  incon- 
veniencies  attached  to  that  fituation ;  and  to  treat  the 
difeafes  that  may  come  under  his  care  with  that  de- 
cifion  and  confidence,  which  a  previous  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  occur  will  naturally  infpire. 

The  third  part  thews  the  effefl:  produced  on  the 
health  of  the  troops  by  a  combination  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  fituation,  particularity  of  conffitution,  in¬ 
temperance,  the  difference  of  difcipline  and  interior 
arrangements  in  each  regiment,  and  the  like.  In 
the  fourth,  the  difeafes  are  defcribed  which  more  fre¬ 
quently  prevailed  among  the  Britifh  foldiers,  during 
the  author’s  refidence  in  the  ifland,  together  with  the 
treatment  which  he  found  the  mo  ft  fuccefsful.  The 
laft  part  takes  into  conlideration  the  duties  of  a  regi¬ 
mental  furgeon,  more  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
the  management  of  the  fick ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
hofpitals. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  work  before  us. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  the  author  in  detail, 
which,  indeed,  confidering  how  frequently  the  fub- 
jeft  has  been  before  our  readers,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
neceffary,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  notice  of 
a  few  particulars  of  the  greateft  moment  or  novelty. 

The  difeafes  of  tropical  climates  are  well  known  to 
be  particularly  fatal  to  new-comers  from  the  colder 
latitudes.  After  a  time  thefe  become  habituated  to 
the  climate  in  feme  degree,  and  are  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  difeafe.  The  period  after  the  arrival  of 
an  European,  when  this  affimilation  is  fuppofed  to  be 
effected,  cannot,  the  author  obferves,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  be  determined,  fince  it  will  vary 
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In  different  conftitutions,  Some  have  refided  a  great 
many  years  without  experiencing  a  fymptom  of  fever; 
others  have  been  fubjedt  to  frequent  attacks  during 
the  firft  fix  months,  and  afterwards  have  enjoyed  a 
tolerable  (hare  of  health ;  while  there  are  inftances  of 
people,  who,  after  two  years  refidence,  upon  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  on  the  changing  of 
the  weather,  have  experienced  attacks  of  fever ;  and 
many  are  obliged  to  return  to  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  impoflibility  of  their  enjoying  health  in  a  tropical 
climate.  It  may,  however,  be  fet  down  as  a  certain 
rule,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  Euro¬ 
peans  have  reiided  in  the  climate,  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  expofed  will  be  lefs  formidable ;  and 
if,  after  a  refidence  of  two  years,  they  are  ftill  fubjecl 
to  frequent  recurrence  of  fever,  they  may  not  expefl 
their  conftitutions  will  ever  be  affimilated  to  the 
climate. 

The  defcription  of  people  to  whom  the  climate 
proves  the  moll  favourable,  are  thofe  Europeans  who 
have  been  fubjedt  in  their  native  country  to  fcrofu- 
lous,  rheumatic,  or  pulmonic  complaints ;  to  perfons 
of  a  fpare,  but  not  weakly  habit ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  who  have  paffed  the  meridian  of  life  ;  it 
being  an  obfervation  founded  on  experience,  that 
individuals  who  enjoy  good  health  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty,  in  a  tropical  climate,  will  probably  Jive 
to  a  greater  age  in  the  Weft  Indies,  than  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  This  climate  feems  alfo  to  agree  with 
the  conftitutions  of  children,  who,  during  the  ftate  of 
infancy,  are  ufually  ftouter,  and  are  fubjedt  to  fewet 
difeafes,  than  thofe  of  Europe,  They  are  Jikewife 
obferved  to  difeover  earlier  marks  of  comprehenfion 
and  intelledt,  and  have  more  natural  vivacity  than 
children  in  Europe;  but  after  the  age  of  four,  five, 
or  fix,  they  fall  off  in  thofe  particulars,  become 
weakly,  relaxed,  and  languid,  and  acquire  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  conftitution  peculiar  to  natives  of  warm 
climates. 

Among!! 
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Amongft  the  difeafes  which  may  be  confidered  as 
endemical  to  tropical  climates,  Tetanus  is  particularly 
mentioned:  but  this  affection,  the  author  obferves, 
occurs  much  more  frequently  among  negroes  than 
the  white  inhabitants.  Numerous  cafes  of  it  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  former  by  wounds,  or  by  checked  per- 
fpiration,  the  confequence  of  expofure  to  the  night 
air,  and  lying  on  wet  ground.  When  it  arofe  from 
the  former  caufe,  he  does  not  recollect  a  tingle  inftance 
of  its  being  treated  fuccefsfully.  The  latter  fpecies 
of  the  difeafe  fometimes  terminated  favourably,  by  a 
combination  of  the  ufual  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  which  were  often  fo 
blended  with  each  other,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
decide  which  plan  had  the  molt  merit  in  the  cure. 
The  trifmus  nafcentium  is  in  like  manner  principally 
confined  to  the  negro  children.  To  what  peculiarity 
in  the  negro  conftitution  this  curious  fa£t  is  attributa¬ 
ble,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  lues  venerea,  it  is  obferved,  is  not  frequent  in 
Jamaica,  nor  fo  formidable,  among  the  white  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  in  Europe ;  and  feems  more  readily  cured 
by  a  combination  of  aperient  fudorifics  and  mercury, 
than  when  the  latter  is  adminiftered  without  the  for¬ 
mer:  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  calculous  affections,  the 
true  fcurvy,  or  what  are  termed  fcorbutic  blotches, 
though  they  do  fometimes  occur,  are  neither  frequent 
nor  formidable.  The  true  typhus  is  alfo  a  rare  dif¬ 
eafe.  Thefe  remarks,  it  fliould  be  obferved,  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  plains  and  fea-coafts  only :  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  feem  to  differ  little,  either  in  temperature 
or  difeafes,  from  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
Europe. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  bellowed  by  the 
author  in  pointing  out  the  diftinftion  between  the 
tropical  continued  fever,  and  the  contagious  fever, 
Tcnown  under  the  names  of  Jhip ,  jail,  and  hofpital 
fever.  He  enquires  how  far  tropical  climates  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  produ6tion  and  diffufion  of  contagion. 

f  Contagious 
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*  Contagious  fevers/  he  obferves,  *  in  their  different 
varieties,  owe  their  origin  to  the  effluvia  arifing  from 
animal  matter  in  a  high  hate  of  putrefaction  ;  *  and  it 
has  been  univerfally  allowed,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  concentration  of  the  effluvia,  its  force  will  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  variety  of  the  difeafe  determined : 
It  is  alfo  generally  admitted,  that  the  putrefaCtion  of 
animal  matter  is  moft  readily  induced  by  a  confined, 
moift,  and  warm  atmofphere. 

*  Fevers  of  the  typhus  kind  very  unfrequently  occur 
among  the  white  refidents,  people  of  colour,  or  ne¬ 
groes  of  Jamaica  $  the  latter  of  whom  live  in  crowded 
and  confined  apartments,  where  their  indolence  allows 
filth  to  accumulate,  which  they  fflut  up  with  them- 
felves  as  clofe  as  poffible,  from  their  defire  to  exclude 
the  air,  thereby  affording  every  opportunity  for  human 
effluvia  to  become  favourable  to  the  generation  of 
contagion  ;  therefore  it  muff  be  allowed,  that  the  very 
great  heat  of  this  climate  is  inimical  to  its  generation ; 
and  that  if  it  were  generated,  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
day  muff  rarify  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
potent,  and  deftroy  its  power  of  propagation.  This 
opinion  is  fupported  by  the  unfrequency  of  typhus 
among  the  foldiers  alfo,  unlefs  when  newly  arrived 
and  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of 
Ihip  fever ;  which  even  in  fuch  cafes  does  not  fpread, 
but  foon  difappears  altogether. 

f  And  if  the  tropical  climate  be  in  general  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  contagion,  and  to  its 
diffufion  or  continuance  when  imported  among  the 
foldiers  from  (hips,  the  months  of  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  which  conffitute  the  drieft  and  moft 
ventilated  feafon  of  the  year,  (the  fea  breezes  prevail¬ 
ing  with  great  regularity,  purity,  and  force)  mud  be 
more  particularly  unfavourable  to  this  production  or 
diffufion ;  befides,  the  intenfe  heat  of  thefe  months 

#  This  idea,  we  may  obferve,  is  hardly  accurate.  Contagion  feems 
to  have  little  relation  to  putrefaction,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
Shis  term,  as  cognizable  by  the  fenfe  of  fmeli. 

caufes> 
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caufes  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  every  houfe  to 
be  thrown  open,  with  every  other  means  by  which 
air  may  be  admitted,  which  allows  a  complete  and 
rapid  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  ;  and  it  was  during 
thefe  months  that  the  tropical  continued  fever  pre¬ 
vailed  moft. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  truth  of  thefe  pofitions,  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  contagious  difeafes  can  exift 
in  a  tropical  climate ;  but  their  exiftence  on  fhore 
mull  be  of  fhort  duration  ;  for  if  we  compare  the 
fcheme  of  mortality,  which  attends  the  word;  fevers  in 
tropical  climates,  we  fhall  find  it  very  different  to  that 
of  contagious  fevers  in  Europe,  which  depopulate 
whole  towns  without  diftinftion  of  perfons ;  whereas 
the  tropical  continued  endemic  confines  itfelf  chiefly 
to  newly-arrived  Europeans.  This  obfervation  muft 
have  weight  in  the  conclufions  we  may  draw  on  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  the  fevers  which  prove  fo  fatal 
to  tropical  climates/ 

Having  given  his  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  tropical 
climates  are  not  favourable  to  the  generation  or  dif- 
fufion  of  contagion,  the  author  next  endeavours  to 
prpve  that  the  difeafe  which  was  fo  fatal  in  Jamaica 
did  not  originate  in  general  from  that  caufe.  There 
were,  he  obferves,  two  diftin6t  fevers,  which  proved 
very  fatal  to  newly-arrived  Europeans.  The  one, 
extending  its  influence  to  thefe  who  had  refided  a 
yhar  or  more  in  the  country,  without  having  experi¬ 
enced  any  ficknefs,  or  much  relaxation  from  the  cli¬ 
mate  j  by  afting  with  more  force  on  perfons  of  full 
habits,  who  lately  had  arrived  from  Europe,  efpecially 
thofe  between  the  age  of  fixteen  and  forty ;  on  men 
more  than  women ;  and  on  thofe  even  more  than  on 
children,  or  on  perfons  who  had  paffed  their  fiftieth 
year,  and  to  which  Europeans  have  ever  been  fubje£t 
on  their  firft  arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  difeafe 
arifes  from  the  action  of  very  powerful  marfti  miaifma 
on  conftitutions  not  affimilated  to  the  climate  ;  which 
is  aided  by  the  predifpofing  caufes  of  the  intenfe  heat 

that 
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that  prevails  during  the  hot  months  moft  produ£tive  of 
this  form  of  fever,  by  intemperance,  and  by  expofufe 
to  the  fun:  thefe  circumftances  combined,  produce 
ihe  tropical  continued  fever. 

The  other  was  the  common  typhus  fever,  pro¬ 
duced  by  caufes  exifting  in  the  (hips,  or  derived  by 
them  from  places  where  it  already  exifted ;  having 
invariably  (hewn  itfelf  before  the  veftels  arrived  at  a 
tropical  port,  where  it  then  in  fome  degree  changed 
its  form,  and  acquired  fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
tropical  endemic,  gradually  lofmg  its  contagious  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  force  of  which  feemed  to  be  diminifhed  by 
the  climate,  as  its  influence  did  not  extend,  but  in 
very  few  inftances,  beyond  the  original  fource  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  in  no  inftance  did  it  extend  to  fituations 
out  of  the  dire£t  and  conftant  line  of  communication 
with  the  (hipping;  except  in  that  of  the  Irijh  brigade , 
who  probably  carried  the  fomites  in  their  clothing, 
to  deftroy  which,  or  (top  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe 
in  any  way,  but  very  inadequate  means  had  been 
adopted. 

Perfons  of  every  defcription,  of  every  age  and 
fex,  lately  from  among  the  (hipping  and  from  Europe, 
were  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe ;  which  proved  more  ra¬ 
pidly  mortal  than  the  former.  The  tropical  continued 
fever  is  chara&erized  by  a  combination  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fymptoms,  which  are  not  found  in  the  typhus,  of 
fever  ariiing  from  contagion:  viz.  the  black  vomit, 
dark  (tools  and  urine,  with  a  univerfal  yellownefs, 
and  that  particular  clay-like,  gloomy,  ghaftly  counte¬ 
nance,  which  is  never  obferved  along  with  the  other 
fymptoms  enumerated  in  any  other  difeafe.  This  is 
not  confidered  by  the  author  by  any  means  as  a  new 
difeafe,  but  as  generally  continuing,  with  more  or  lefs 
violence,  between  the  tropics,  though  it  has  been 
more  frequent  and  fatal  within  the  laft  five  or  fix 
years,  than  at  any  former  period.  This  unufual  pre« 
valence  of  late,  muft  be  referred,  he  thinks,  to  that 
particular  but  unknown  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere, 

upon 
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“Upon  which  the  exiftence  of  endemics  at  one  period 
rather  than  another  depends. 

With  refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  blood¬ 
letting  is  ftrongly  objected  to,  after  the  difeafe  is  fully 
formed  :  but  as  a  preventative,  and  at  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  attack,  this  evacuation  is  as  ftrongly  ad- 
vifed.  To  procure  a  number  of  copious  ftools  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  firft  attack,  by  calomel  and  other 
active  purgatives,  and  by  enemas,  is  confidered  as  one 
of  the  mold  important  parts  of  the  cure  ;  €  and  as  the 
4  conftipation  of  the  bowels  proceeds  from  fpafm 

*  which  has  now  become  very  general,  it  is  advifabie 

*  both  from  reafon  and  our  experience  to  immerfe  the 
4  whole  body  in  a  warm  bath,  and  keep  it  there,  as 

*  long  as  the  patient  can  remain  without  inducing 

*  fyncope/ — -This  part  of  the  prafdice,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  is  fomewhat  new ;  we  confefs  we  have  more 
reliance  on  the  author’s  experience  of  its  utility,  than 
on  any  evidence  deduced  from  reafon ,  with  refpedt  to 
its  antifpafmodic  powers.  Emetics  and  blifters  are 
condemned  in  general  terms. 

If  conliderable  relief  be  not  afforded  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  congeftions  in  the^ ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera  and  in  the  brain  may  be  confidered  to 
have  formed,  to  remove  which  muft  be  the  grand 
obie£t  in  view.  The  remedy  chiefly  relied  on  for  this 
purpofe  is  mercury :  but  as  it  was  found  that  calomel 
was  frequently  exhibited  in  immenfe  quantities,  with¬ 
out  exerting  any  apparent  aftion,  owing  probably  to 
the  torpid  ltate  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  the  author 
was  induced  to  employ  the  fublimate.  About  the 
eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  this  fait  was  given  in  (elution, 
along  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  every  hour,  until 
fome  affeftion  of  the  mouth  was  obferved,  or  the 
more  alarming  fymptoms  were  confiderably  abated  ; 
when  it  was  adminiftered  at  more  diftant  intervals,  or 
omitted  altogether.  The  tinclure  of  opium,  corn- 
bined  with  the  mercury,  did  not  appear  to  affeQ  the 
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bead,  even  when  given  in  very  large  dofes.  Mercury 
exhibited  in  this  mode  was  given  to  fourteen  patients 
labouring  under  the  tropical  continued  fever,  two 
only  of  which  died,  and  thefe  had  been  ill  two  or 
three  days  before  it  was  adminiftered.  The  typhus* 
or  contagious  fever,  the  author  obferves,  required 
much  the  fame  general  treatment,  with  a  freer  ufe  of 
fiimulants,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 
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Art.  LX VIII.  Phyjiologie  Vegetate,  contenant  une 
Defcription  desOrganesdes  Plantes,  Kc.  i.z. Vegetable 
Phy/iology  ;  containing  a  Defcription  of  the  Organs 
of  Plants,  and  an  Expoftion  of  the  Phenomena  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  Organization.  By  J.  Senebier, 
Oftavo,  5  vols.  Geneva ,  1800. 

HE  clarification  of  vegetables,  their  defcription. 


and  nomenclature,  have  engaged  the  attention 


of  philofophers  for  a  long  feries  of  ages  :  but  their 
organization  and  actions  have  been  little  noticed,  till 
within  the  laft  half-century.  In  this  period,  a  great 
variety  of  curious  fafts  have  been  dete&ed  by  the 
different  naturalifts  engaged  in  the  fubjeft,  and  no 
one  has  more  diftinguifhed  himfelf  than  the  author  of 
the  work  here  noticed.  To  him  we  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  effefts  exerted  by 
Light  on  vegetation,  as  well  as  of  various  other  im¬ 
portant  circumftances.  The  prefent  work  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  vegetable  phy- 
fiology,  embracing  the  whole  mafs  of  fcience  on  this 
interefting  topic. 

The  author  commences  with  the  anatomical  ftruc- 
tore  of  plants,  and  their  various  organs  ;  defcribing, 
flrft,  thofe  elementary  parts  that  are  common  to  the 
greater  part  of  vegetables;  as  their  fibres,  veffels, 
utficules,  and  tracheae.  Thence  he  procee  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  organic  parts  common  to  the  gene¬ 


rality. 
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rality*  and  which  are  made  Up  of  the  preceding  more 
fimple  parts ;  as  the  bark*  the  wood*  &c.  He  next 
considers  the  organs  which  are  eflential  to  the  life  or 
health  of  plants  ;  as  the  roots,  branches,  leaves*  &c* 
JLaftly,  he  explains  their  organs  of  reproduction  *  as 
flowers,  fruit,  and  feeds. 

This  hiftory  is  terminated  by  an  account  of  the 
various  fluids  furniflied  by  plants  in  the  healthy  ftate* 
as  alfo  of  certain  folid  matters  thus  produced  y  as  the 
lymph*  oils*  different  gafes*  gums*  fecula*  and  the 
like. 

Having  gone  through  the  anatomical  part  of  his 
work*  the  phyfiology  or  functions  next  engage  the 
author’s  attention.  Reflecting  on  the  great  influence 
exerted  by  external  agents  on  vegetables,  he  inquires 
particularly  into  this  part  of  his  fubjet*  treating  in 
fucceffion  of  foils,  manures*  water,  rain,  dews,  ftorms* 
air*  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  with  relation  to  their 
effects  on  the  life  of  vegetables.  The  ftudy  of  this  re* 
lation  is  a  matter  of  the  firft  importance*  and  con- 
ftitutes*  in  fact,  almoft  the  whole  art  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural.  When  we  reflet,  too*  that  all  thefe  elements 
aft  feparately  or  together  on  plants,  during  every 
inftant  of  their  exiflence*  the  fubjet  will  be  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  mo  ft  complicated  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  meditation  of  man. 

Having  confidered  vegetables  in  relation  to  the 
bodies  which  ferve  them  for  food*  the  author  confiders 
them  in  themfelves :  he  here  treats  of  their  evolution 
and  growth,  and  the  general  effets  which  accompany 
thefe  y  as  the  budding,  the  direction  of  the  ftems, 
roots,  &c.,  together  with  the  production  and  fall  of 
the  leaf,  the  deep  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  gene« 
ration  and  increafe  ;  and*  finally*  he  traces  them  to 
their  decline  and  death. 

Subfequently  to  this  hiftory  of  vegetation,  the 
author  examines  the  general  properties  attributed  to 
plants ;  as  irritability,  fpontaneous  movement,  and 
fenfibility.  He  has  proved,  he  thinks,  the  nomexist- 
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ence  of  the  two  latter  qualities,  and  endeavours  to 
ihew  that  the  irritability  of  plants  is  not  fo  fatisfac- 
torily  eftablifhed  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  that 
we  are  deceived  by  the  fuppofed  analogy  of  plants 
with  animals.  M.  Senebier  points  out  the  danger  of 
pushing  analogy  too  far,  (hewing  in  how  many  refpe£is 
it  is  defe&ive,  and  how  many  erroneous  ideas  have 
been  introduced  into  the  (ludy  of  plants,  by  the  con- 
tinual  comparifon  which  has  been  made  of  them  with 
animals.  Thus,  for  example,  the  wood  has  been 
compared  with  the  bones  of  animals;  but  the  wood 
is  formed  by  the  developement  or  change  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  bark,  whilft  bone  is  produced  without  taking 
any  thing  from  the  furrounding  flefli  :  the  wood 
grows  continually,  and  preferves  its  diameter  ;  whilft, 
on  the  contrary,  a  bone  ceafes  to  grow,  and  even 
diminifhes  as  old  age  advances  :  a  v/ound  in  the 
wood  of  a  tree  is  incurable,  but  a  broken  bone 
becomes  again  confolidated  :  wood  is  made  up  of  the 
union  of  the  veflels  of  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  bone 
receives  its  nourifhment  from  the  furrounding  parts  : 
bone,  in  fine,  is  provided  with  mufcles,  but  wood 
has  no  fuch  appendage. 

The  fluids  of  plants  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
compared  with  thofe  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  veffels 
which  contain  them.  But  the  analogy,  the  author 
remarks,  is  very  imperfeft ;  for  it  is  not  proved 
whether  the  fap-veffels,  as  they  are  called,  are  really 
hollow  tubes,  and  not  merely  (olid  fibres.  This  com¬ 
parifon  the  author  carries  to  much  greater  length, 
endeavouring  to  (hew  that  fuppofed  and  imperfect 
analogies  have  led  us  into  numerous  and  important 
errors. 

M.  Senebier  terminates  his  work  by  pointing  out 
to  future  inquirers,  under  the  title  of  dejideranda , 
thofe  points  on  which  he  conceives  our  knowledge  is 
principally  deficient,  and  the  invedigation  of  which 
promiteS  to  conduft  to  highly  important  refults. 

Efprit.  des  Jeurnaux,  tom.  S0-iem?„ 
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Art.  LXIX.  A  Treatife on Ophthalmy ,  and  thofe Dif 
eafes  which  are  induced  by  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  ; 
with  new  Methods  of  Cure.  By  Edward  Moore 
Noble,  Surgeon .  Part  the  Firft.  OCtavo,  144 
pages.  Price  4s.  London,  1800.  Robinsons. 

THE  author  in  his  preface,  obferves  that  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  for  feveral  years  chiefly  to  that  branch 
of  the  profeffion  which  makes  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent 
eflay ;  he  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  contribute  fome- 
what  to  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  healing  art. 
A  fufflcient  proof,  indeed,  is  here  afforded  or  his 
having  beftowed  no  fmall  fliare  of  attention  on  this 
important  clafs  of  diforders.  ‘  The  art  of  curing 
difeafes/  he  remarks, c  has,  of  late  years,  made  rapid 
ftrides  towards  arriving  at  that  of  perfection,  [yuf\ 
beyond  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  advance 
it.  The  light  which  has  been  let  in  upon  us,  by 
the  doCtrines  of  that  great  genius.  Dr.  John  Brown , 
and  fo  ably  feconded  by  a  Darwin ,  and  a  Beddoes, 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  aera  in  the  annals  of 
medicine,  and  has  opened  new  views  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  in  the  theory  and  treatment  of  difeafes. 

£  Since  that  epoch,  no  regular  treatife  on  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye  has  appeared,  in  which 
the  mode  of  treatment  has  been  founded  on  fy he¬ 
matic  principles ;  and  when  we  confider  the  im¬ 
portance  and  delicacy  of  that  organ*  we  fhall  be 
furprifed  to  find  how  little  has  been  done  towards 
arriving  at  a  rational  plan  of  cure. 

c  The  regular  routine  of  bleeding,  bliflerg,  and 
cathartics,with  a  variety  of  external  applications,  are 
generally  indifcriminately  applied,  with  little  attention 
to  the  nature  or  the  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  there  are 
fome  practitioners  who  aCt  with  ftill  greater  incon- 
fiftency,  and  maintain,  that  it  is  ufeleis  to  infpeCl 
the  eye ;  that  it  caufes  an  unneceflary  degree  of 
irritation ;  and  that  we  ought  to  trull  entirely  to 
internal  medicines.5 
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The  general  hiftory  of  ophthalmy  occupies  the 
firfh  fe'Qion,  and  is  given  with  much  accuracy. 
When  treating  on  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  the 
author  enters  largely  into  the  confideration  of  the 
laws  of  irritability  and  animal  motion,  for  the  pur^ 
pofe  of  elucidating  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  in 
general.  On  this  head  he  follows  the  molt  approved 
writers  of  the  prefent  day  ?  in  his  application  of  them 
to  the  fubjeft  in  queftion,  he  has,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  merit  of  originality ;  for  it  can  fcarcely  be  de« 
nied,  that  difeafes  of  the  organs  of  fight  have  been 
hitherto  treated  in  a  way  little  better  than  em¬ 
pirical. 

The  author  next  ftates,  in  a  general  way,  the  caufes 
of  ophthalmy ,  as  follows  :  inflammations  of  the  eyes* 
he  obferves,  may  be  caufed  either  by  an  increafe  of 
the  ufual  Jlimuli ,  or  of  a  new  one  fuperadded ; 
or,  by  an  increafe  or  accumulation  of  the  irritable 
principle. 

Firjl .  Inflammation  may  be  excited  by  any  thing 
which  can  ftimulate  the  veffels  of  the  eye  intd 
actions  greater  than  natural;  as, 

A.  By  violence  done  to  the  eye  by  mechanical 
means,  which  feem  to  produce  their  effe£t  from 
the  form  and  folidity  of  the  particles  deftroying  the 
continuity  of  the  part,  or  from  its  motion  being 
impeded ;  as,  blows  or  wounds  in  the  eye  ;  warts, 
or  encyfied  tumpurs,  on  the  lids ;  an  inverfion  of 
the  ciliary  edge  of  the  eye  lids ;  or  by  foreign  bodies 
inferted  between  the  lids  and  the  globe. 

B.  By  ftimulant  and  acrid  fubftances. 

C.  By  thofe  things  which  affeft  the  eye,  as  an 
organ  of  fenfe, 

D.  By  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  aftion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  which,  by  caufing  a  more  copious 
fccretion  of  tears,  will  add  to  the  irritation,  and 
particularly  if  they  are  confined,  as  in  the  mealies, 
fmall-pox,  &c. 

E.  By  the  action  of  the  veflels  in  the  vicinity  being 
increafed,  as  by  ervfipelatous  and  various  inflam¬ 
matory 
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matory  affe&ions  of  the  face;  and  wounds  or  burns 
of  the  fame  part. 

Second .  By  a  Jiimulus  lefs  than  natural,  as  cold ; 
as  by  going  from  a  warm  room  into  cold  air. 

He  then  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  in 
detail.  The  following  observations  on  the  burfting 
of  the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  and  the  forcing 
the  body  of  the  lens,  through  the  iris,  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  in  confequence  of  a 
blow  on  this  part,  are  curious,  and  ferve  to  fliew 
that  the  cryftalline  lens  is  not  ealily  abforbed  when 
deprived  of  its  capfule  ;  and  that  it  may  remain  in 
the  eye,  as  an  extraneous  fubftance,  for  many  years, 
without  caufing  much  irritation. 

s  About  five  years  fince,  a  man  was  brought  to  me, 
■who  was  ftruck  on  the  eye  with  a  piece  of  fteel,  that 
flew  off  the  tool  he  was  hammering.  On  infpeftion, 
I  found  on  the  outer  fide  of  the  eye,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  anc(> 
the  outer  angle,  a  frnall  extravafation  of  blood  on  the 
tunica  conjunctiva ,  which  in  other  refpefts  appeared 
to  be  a  good  deal  injured  by  the  blow ;  and  the 
cryftalline  lens  was  feen  about  half  protruded 
through  the  aperture  in  the  iris,  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  :  the  iris  alfo  in 
one  part  was  jflightly  lacerated.  On  the  next  day, 
the  whole  of  the  lens  was  difcovered  to  be  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  which  became  opaque  three 
days  after  the  accident.  He  recovered  from  the 
fubfequent  inflammation,  as  foon  as  could  be  reafon- 
ably  expe£ted ;  and  though  it  is  five  years  fince, 
the  fize  of  the  lens  is  not  apparently  diminiflied, 
and  in  that  time,  he  has  only  had  one  attack  of 
inflammation,  fo  violent  as  to  prevent  him  fifom  at¬ 
tending  to  his  ufual  employ,  though  it  is  frequently 
flightly  red  and  irritable. 

*  A  few  weeks  fince,  alfo,  a  man  wiflhed  my 
advice  for  an  inflammation,  attended  writh  a  good 
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deal  of  pain,  which  he  had  in  one  eye.  On  exa¬ 
mining  the  eye,  I  faw,  to  my  furprife,  that  the 
cryftalline  lens,  which  appeared  of  the  natural  fize, 
occupied  almoft  the  whole  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
yet  not  fo  much  fo,  but  that  the  iris  could  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  have  preferved  its  proper  figure ;  and, 
looking  at  the  eye  in  one  direftion,  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  an  opacity  of  the  capfule  of  the  lens. 
On  my  inquiring  into  the  hiftory  of  his  complaint, 
he  told  me,  that  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago,  as 
he  was  digging  in  a  ditch,  a  twig  (truck  him  with 
confiderable  force  on  the  eye  ;  that  he  could  fee  a 
little  after  the  accident,  but  that  by  the  next  day  the 
eye  became  very  painful  and  fwelled,  and  that 
on  the  inflammation  fubfiding  he  found  he  had 
totally  loft  the  fight  of  the  eye.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  eye  became  free  from  pain,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  laft  attack,  which  he  attributes  to  cold,  and 
which  is  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  he  says,  it 
has  never  prevented  him  from  attending  to  bufinefs, 
though  he  recolledled,  on  my  queftioning  him,  that 
two  or  three  times  the  eye  had  been  (lightly  red 
and  troublefome  for  a  few  days.* 

With  refpeft  to  the  cure  of  ophthulmv,  this  is 
only  fo  far  treated  of,  in  the  prefent  part,  as  regards 
the  removal  of  the  remote  and  exciting  caufes  enu¬ 
merated.  In  the  fecond  part,  which  is  promifed 
(hortly  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  generally,  will  be  re¬ 
fumed,  and  endeavoured  to  be  eftabiifhed  on  this 
law  of  the  animal  oeconomy :  viz.  4  that  a  fiimulus 
ftronger  than  ufual  being  applied  to  the  moving  fibre, 
makes  it  lefs  eafily  excited  into  aftion ;  and  that  oix 
the  fudden  fubtra&ion  of  this  increafed  Jiimulus ,  the 
motions  of  the  part  will  be  dimini^hed,,  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objeft  in  praftice,  Mr.  Noble  obferves,  will  be, 
the  application  of  a  fiimuluSy  in  a  peculiar  manner, 

as 
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as  great  as  the  eye  can  bear,  without  being  thrown 
into  convulfive  motions,  and  when  this  Itimulus  lofes  its 
effe£t  of  caufing  pain,  to  fuddenly  remove  it,  and 
diminifh  all  jlimnli ,  or  irritating  caufes,  as  much  as 
poffible.  By  thefe  means,  he  fays,  a  diminifhed 
action  of  the  veffels  will  be  induced,  the  pain  will 
be  moderated,  and  an  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms 
will  take  place. 


Art.  LXX.  The  Phyficians ’  Portable  Library ,  or 
Compendium  of  the  Modern  Practice  of  Phyfic , 
in  which  the  Caufes ,  Symptoms ,  and  Treatment ,  of 
all  the  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Human  Body  are 
clearly  and  fully  Delivered ;  together  with  the 
Virtues,  Dofes ,  and  proper  Exhibition  of  all  the 
Medicinal  Simples  and  Compofi lions  directed  in  the 
lajl  London  and  Edinburgh,  Pharmacopoeias .  To 
which  are  added  Tables  of  the  new  Names  adopted 
by  each  College,  and  of  their  reference  to  thofe 
formerly  in  life.  By  Brabazon  Smith,  M.  D. 
Twelves,  256  pages.  Price  5s.  London,  1800. 
Mathews. 

THE  utility  of  compendious  works  of  the 
defcription  of  the  one  before  us,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  occafional  reference,  and  as  aids  to  recol¬ 
lection,  is  too  obvious  to  be  difputed  ;  beyond  this, 
they  have  certainly  no  pretentions.  It  is  fufficient 
that  they  are  drawn  up  with  accuracy*,  and  judgment 
in  the  feleCtion  of  the  leading  and  important  points, 
to  the  exclufion  of  matters  of  inferior  moment. 
We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  the  alphabe¬ 
tical  order  belt  adapted  for  a  manual.  Claffica! 
arrangement  would,  indeed,  be  ufelefs,  if  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  in  a  breviary  of  this  fort.  Immediate  refer¬ 
ence  to  fubjefts  can  in  no  way  fo  readily  be  made* 
•as  by  means  of  alphabetical  arrangements.  A  few 
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Iliort  extradis  will  enable  out  readers  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  execution  of  the  prefent  undertaking. 

4  Arnica,  herba ,  Jlos ,  radix .  (L.E.)— Stimu¬ 
lant,  diaphoretic,  antifpafmodic,  recommended  in 
paralytic  cafes,  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
infufed  in  boiling  water,  and  taken  in  the  courle  of 
the  day.  In  powder,  five  grains  to  a  fcruple  at  each 
dofe;  fmall  dofes,  however,  frequently  repeated, 
and  gradually  increafed,  ftiould  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

*  Cardamine.  Flos .  (L.  E.) — Diuretic,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  antifpafmodic ;  one  or  two  drams  of  the 
powder,  two  or  three  times  daily;- — advifed  in  epi- 
lepfy,  chorea,  afthma,  hyfteria,  &c. 

‘  Dul  camara,  Jtipites .  (E.)  Diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  difcutient,  narcotic ;  of  an  infuflon  made 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  ftalks  in  a  pound  of 
boiling  water,  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day;  in  herpetic  eruptions,  rheu- 
matifm,  jaundice,  and  obftrudted  menftruation ;  the 
dofe  fhould  be  fmall  at  fir  ft. 

c  Herpes, — Numerous  fmall  ulcers  gathering 
in  cluftcrs,  and  fpreading  on  different  parts  of  the 
Ikin.  The  diforder  has  received  feveral  appellations, 
according  to  fame  variety  in  the  fymptoms,  or  the 
part  it  attacks,  as  Herpes  Farinofus ,  appearing  com¬ 
monly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  wrifts,  and  at 
length  falling  off  in  a  white  powder:  Plerpes  Pujlu - 
lofits,  breaking  out  in  diftindt  puftules,  filled  with  a 
yellowifh  fluid,  which  running  together  dry  into  a 
thick  fcab :  Herpes  Miliaris ,  occurring  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  clufters  or  circles  about  the  loins,  breafts, 
perineum,  and  fcrotum :  Herpes  Exedensy  appearing 
at  Arft  as  feveral  fmall  ulcerations  colledted  into 
larger  fpots  of  different  flzes  and  figures,  difcharging 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  acrid  matter  that  corrodes 
the  ikin,  and  fometimes  even  the  cellular  texture. 
Give  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives, 
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£  Poultice,  carbonic. — Applied  in  gangrene, 
fphacelus,  cancer,  and  putrid  ulcers.  It  is  prepared 
by  adding  to  oatmeal  and  water,  boiled  together,  as 
inuch  powdered  charcoal  as  will  make  it  of  a  fome- 
what  firm  confidence  :  a  fmall  quantity  of  yeaft  may 
be  occafionally  fpread  over  its  furface/ 

We  obferve  the  author  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  new  remedies  or  doftrines  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  of  late ;  nor,  perhaps,  was  it  proper  fo  to  do 
in  a  work  of  this  nature; 
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Art.  LXXL  Traite  fur  la  Mauler e  d’elever  Sain - 
ement  les  Enfans ,  fonde  fur  let  Principes  de  la 
Medecine  et  de  la  Phyfque ,  Sc.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Method  of  bringing  up  Children  healthy,  founded 
■on  the  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Philofophy,  and 
defined  to  the  Ufe  of  Parents ,  particularly  to 
Mothers ,  who  have  their  oxen  Health  and  that  of 
their  Children  at  heart .  By  J.  P.  Frank,  Clini¬ 
cal  Profejfor  at  Vienna ,  Sc.  Sic.  Oftavo,  14& 
pages.  Price  3s.  6d,  Imported  by  Bqosey* 
London,  1800. 


THE  work  before  us  is  a  tranflation  into  French 
from  the  German  language.  The  high  and 
d-eferyed  reputation  of  the  author  cannot  fail  to  give 
it  much  interefl  with  the  profeffional  reader.  The 
fubjeft  is  one  no  lefs  difficult  than  it  is  important; 
for  the  diagnofis  and  pathology  of  infantile  difeafes 
feft  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis,  that  our  art  in  this  refpect 
is  little  better  than  conje£ture  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  trufl  almolt  wholly  to  the  di£tates  of  experience, 
and  that  the  moll:  fallible  and  uncertain. 

M.  Frank  treats  of  Infancy  and  its  difeafes,  from 
the  period  of  birth  to  the  termination  of  the  firfi:  years 
of  childhood.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
will  appear  from  the  following  fummary  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  which  we  have  fele&ed  with  this  view. 

Of 
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Of  the  number  of  infants  which  perifh  in  the 
birth,  and  fhortly  after,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  caufes 
of  this  mortality: — Of  the  impreflion  of  heat  and  cold 
on  the  bodies  of  new-born  infants,  of  the  obftaeles  to 
refpiration,  and  the  means  of  obviating  them: — In- 
fpeftion  of  the  bodies  of  infants,  deletion  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  means  of  remedying  them : — Firfl:  objefts 
of  attention  after  birth,  as  tying  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  cleanfing  of  the  fkin :  — Nourifhment  of  the  in¬ 
fant  ;  milk,  properties  of  at  firft,  and  proper  time  of 
adminiftering : — Of  fuckiing,  confequences  to  the 
mother  of  neglecting  it: — Comparifon  of  an  infant 
deprived  of  the  milk  of  its  mother,  to  a  plant 
tranfported  to  a  foreign  foil -  Acquirement  of  dif- 
eafes,  both  moral  and  phyfical,  by  fuckiing : — Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  manners  and  temperament  of  the  nurfe 

on  the  character  and  conftitution  of  the  child  Cafes 

/ 

in  which  weaning  mufl  neceffarily  take  place,  and 
the  fubftitution  of  the  milk  of  domeftic  animals,  and 
choice  of  the  animal : — Of  the  greater  or  lets-  abun¬ 
dance  of  milk  in  the  mother  : — Charafteriftics  of 
good  milk  :- — Influence  of  foods  and  drinks  on  its 
quality : — Proper  time  of  weaning,  with  the  evils 
arifing  from  too  long  fuckiing : — Aliment  of  children 
after  weaning: — Animal  food  : — Drinks : — Sugar,  ufe 
of  as  an  article  of  diet : — Sleep  and  watching  of  in* 
fants : — Impropriety  of  fuffering  them  to  fleep  with 
old  people  :■ — Advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  the 
cradle Evils  which  refult  from  improper  methods 
of  carrying  children  : — Of  the  Twaddling  of  infants; — - 
Effedls  of  compreflion  on  the  lungs,  ftomach,  and 
head : — Effects  of  corfets  and  bandages  of  different 
kinds  1 Of  air.  ;  | 

From  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that  there  are 
few  fubjefts,  of  any  moment,  connected  with  the 
flate  of  infancy,  which  the  author  has  overlooked : 
and  we  may  add,  that  he  has  treated  the  whole  with 
much  perfpicuity  and  judgment. 
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Art.  LXXII.  A  Familiar  Treatife  on  the  Education 
of  Children,  during  the  early  Period  of  their  Lives , 
Being  a  Compendium  addrejjed  to  all  Mothers  who 
are  ferioujly  concerned  for  the  Welfare  of  their 
Offspring .  Tranjlated Jrom  the  German  <9/ Chris¬ 
tian  Augustus  Struve,  M.  D.  Phyfician  at 
Gorlitz  in  Saxony,  8(c.  To  which  are  prefixed r9 
Three  introductory  Lectures  on  the  fame  Subject : 
by  A. F. M.  Willich,  M.  D.  Octavo,  450  pages. 
Price  8s.  Loudon,  1801.  Murray  and  Highley, 

r  ^HE  Treatife  before  us  feems  well  calculated  to 


obviate  a  number  of  tbofe  prejudices  and  erro¬ 


neous  notions  which  very  generally  prevail  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  management  of  infants,  and  which  are 
no  doubt  extremely  injurious  to  both  their  moral  and 
phyfical  conditutions.  The  author  enters,  with  a 
minutenefs  bordering  on  tedioufnefs,  into  the  conii- 
deration  of  the  concerns  of  the  nurfery,  by  the  fuper- 
intendants  of  which  the  prefent  Treatife  may  be  con- 
fulted  with  advantage. 

The  introductory  lectures  of  the  tranflator  tend  to 
the  fame  ufeful  purpofe,  and  are  no  lefs  minute  than 
the  work  itfelf,  on  the  fubjedts  of  which  they  treat. 
The  remarks  on  the  utility  and  advantage  of  crying 
in  infants,  will  perhaps  excite  a  fmile  in  the  reader. 
This  fort  of  exclamation,  the  tranflator  obferves, 
i  feldom  originates  from  pain  or  uncomfortable  fen- 
fation ;  but  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an  effort  or 
manifedation  of  power:  in  mod;  indances,  thefe  voci¬ 
ferating  founds  imply  the  effort  which  children  ne- 
ceffarily  make  to  difplay  the  drength  of  their  lungs, 
and  exercife  the  organs  of  refpiration :  they  tend, 
likewife,  to  didipate  the  dagnant  air  in  the  abdominal 
region,  and  to  remove  accumulations  of  vifeid  matter, 
or  congedions  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veffejs « 
there  is  no  better  remedy  to  promote  a  due  and  uni¬ 
form  circulation,  than  thefe  efforts  of  nature/ 
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Art.  LXXIIL  A  Brief  Hi/lory  of  Epidemic  and 
Peflilential  Difeafes ;  with  the  principal  Phenomena 
of  the  Phyfical  World  which  precede  and  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  Qbfervations  deduced  from  the 
Facts  fated .  By  Noah  Webster*  2  vols. 
Oftavo,  700  pages.  Hartford,  N.  A.  1799. 

HE  fubje£t  of  the  work  above  announced  Is  one 


that  at  all  times  is  calculated  to  excite  fnuch 


general  attention  ;  at  the  prefent  period,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  feverely  vifited  by 
peftilence,  or  epidemics  which  deferve  the  name,  it 
is  peculiarly  interefting.  The  Hiftory  of  the  fubjeft 
here  given  has  been  mod  favourably  received  in 
America,  and  the  account  of  it  we  are  now  to  furnifh 
our  readers  with,  is  extracted  from  a  valuable  peri- 
odical  work,  the  Medical  RepoJitoryy  publifhed  at 
New  York,  by  Drs .  Mil  chill  and  Miller ,  two  phyfi- 
cians  of  high  chara£ter  in  that  city ;  the  former  of 
whom  has  bellowed  uncommon  pains  in  inveftigating 
the  fource  of  the  malady,  which  has  of  late  proved 
fo  deftru£tive  in  various  places  on  the  American 
continent.  The  colleftion  of  fa£ts,  as  well  as  the 
confultation  of  authorities  by  the  author  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Hillory,  is  eminently  great.  The  refult  of  his 
inquiries  tends  flrongly,  in  his  opinion,  and  that  of 
his  American  reviewers,  to  overturn  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  importation  of  contagion  from  without, 
and  to  eftablilh  the  origin  of  peftilential  difeafes  in 
general,  as  depending  on  fome  peculiar  and  occult 
date  of  the  atmofphere,  more  or  lefs  widely  diffufed* 
To  contemplate  peftilential  difeafes  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  compare  and  cligeft  their  phenomena, 
as  they  occur  in  diftant  countries  and  remote  ages, 
Mr.  IV \  aftumes  the  ftation  of  an  hiftorian,  and  caufes 
to  pafs  before  him,  in  review,  a  long  feries  of  thofe 
difeafes,  with  a  train  of  occurrences  in  the  phyfical 
world  accompanying  or  preceding  them,  in  order 
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that  they  may  mutually  lend  their  aid  in  explaining 
and  iiluftrating  each  other.  It  is  aflonilhing  to  reflect 
that  this  is  the  firft  attempt  to  write  a  hiftory  of  epi~ 
demic  and  peftilential  diftempers.  To  compofe  fuch 
a  work  in  the  belt  manner,  it  is  neceflary  to  collect, 
and  to  bring  under  proper  points  of  view,  the  facts 
which  lie  dilperfed  through  innumerable  volumes ; 
to  read  the  writers  of  each  age  and  nation  in  the 
original ;  to  enter  into  the  circumftanpes  of  the  times 
when  they  wrote ;  to  examine  the  Hate  of  foeiety* 
the  diet,  clothing,  habitations,  cuftoms,  manners,  &x,, 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  climate 
wherein  they  occur.  A  great  deal  of  this  has  been 
accomplifhed  by  our  author;  but  much  of  it  can 
never  be  attempted,  from  the  want  of  materials, 
owing  to  the  defeft  of  hiftorical  records,  to  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  time,  or  to  the  devaftation  of  barbarians. 

The  leading  objeft  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that: 
epidemic  and  peftilential  diftempers  originate  from  a 
deleterious  agent  or  agents,  operating  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmofphere,  fometimes  locally,  and 
fometimes  over  the  whole  globe,  difappearing  and 
returning  at  unequal  periods.  This  is  precifeiy  the 
epidemic  conjtitution  of  Sydenham ,  of  which  the  facts 
colleQed  by  Mr.  W .  exhibit  a  luminous  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof. 

One  of  the  moll  interelling  features  of  this  hiftory 
is  the  relation  fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  peftilential 
epidemics  and  fundry  other  phenomena  of  the  phyft- 
cal  world  ;  fuch  as  comets,  volcanic  eruptions,  earth¬ 
quakes,  meteors,  the  extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  ex- 
ceflive  rains  and  drought,  tempefts,  high  tides,  inun¬ 
dations,  unufual  numbers  of  infe£is,  failure  of  crops, 
famine,  &c. 

In  the  firft  feflion  of  thefe  volumes  Mr.  W.  treats 
of  the  diverfity  of  opinions  refpefting  the  caufe  and 
origin  of  peftilence.  He  contrails  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  formed  from  perfonal  apd  unbiased  obser¬ 
vations. 
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vations,  with  thofe  of  fome  modern  writers,  particu¬ 
larly  Dr.  Mead ,  who  finds  in  fpecific  contagion,  im¬ 
ported  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia ,  a  caufe  powerful 
enough  to  kindle  the  plague,  and  to  ravage  whole 
continents. 

Having  examined  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
refpefting  epidemical  conftitutions  of  the  air,  a  fub- 
ject  that  engaged  a  good  deal  the  attention  of  our 
Sydenham ,  the  author,  in  the  fubfequent  fe&ions, 
delivers  an  hiftorical  view  of  peftilential  epidemics, 
and  the  phenomena  in  the  phyfical  world,  which  ac¬ 
company,  precede,  or  follow  them,  from  the  earlieft 
records,  to  the  Chriftian  era— from  the  Chriftian  era 
10  the  year  1347— from  the  year  1347  to  1500 — from 
1500  to  1600— from  1600  to  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1700 — -from  the  year  1701  to  the  year  1788 — and 
from  the  year  1788  to  the  year  1799,  including  the 
laft  epidemic  period. 

The  fecond  volume  is  introduced  with  hills  of 
mortality  for  the  two  laft  centuries,  with  an  account 
of  the  principal  cotemporary  phenomena  of  the 
elements.  Thefe  bills  are  for  London ,  Augjbnrgs 
Drefden ,  BoJtony  one  religious  fociety  in  Philadel¬ 
phia ,  with  a  few  of  Paris  and  Dublin .  After  thefe, 
the  author  delivers  fome  general  remarks  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hiftory,  and  the  bills  of  mortality  ;,  and  as 
thofe  remarks  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  hiftorical  fafts, 
and  of  the  principles  deduced  from  them,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  ftyle  and 
manner,  we  lay  them  before  our  readers.  (Sect.  10, 
p.  10.) 

“  Imperfefl  as  ancient  hiftory  is,  in  regard  to  the 
accounts  of  difeafes,  and  the  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  we  find  that  between  the  year  B.  C. 
480  and  the  Chriftian  era,  a  number  of  violent  plagues 
occurred ;  moft  of  which  coincided  in  time  with  the 
following  phenomena :  comets,  eruptions  of  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  drouth,  fevere  winters,  difeafes  among 
cattle.  Of  thirteen  comets  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
•  *  going; 
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going  hiftory,  eight  of  them  coincide  with  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Etna,  the  only  volcano  of  any  note  which 
the  hiftory  of  that  period  has  recorded  5  and  eleven 
of  them  coincide  in  time  with  peftilence.  If  we  con- 
fider  the  fcarcity  of  our  materials  for  a  hiftory  of 
thefe  phenomena,  at  that  period,  and  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  uncertainty  of  chronology,  we  find 
reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  fuch  a  number  of  thefe  coin¬ 
cidences.  In  feveral  inftances  we  find  extreme 
drought,  and  very  fevere  winters,  to  correfpond  in  time 
with  comets  and  eruptions  of  Etna,  conformable  to 
faffs  in  modern  days. 

<<r  On  this  fubjeff  hiftory  is  barren  alfo  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Chriftian  era.  Yet  in  every  pe¬ 
riod,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  we  find  numerous  coin¬ 
cidences  of  the  great  phenomena  above-mentioned,. 
All  the  great  plagues  that  have  afflifted  mankind, 
have  been  accompanied  with  violent  agitations  of  the 
elements.* 

“  This  obfervation  refts  particularly  on  the  events 
that  preceded  and  attended  the  peftilence  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  periods  :  A.  D.  80,  167,  252,  375,  400, 
445,  542,  558,  590,  639,  679,  682,  745,  762, 
802,  905,  994,  1005,  1031,  1044,  1069,  1106, 

1135,  1142,  1162,  1181,  1222,  1242,  1300,  1347, 

1368,  1400,  1477,  1500,  1531,  1577,  1602,  1625, 

1636,  1665,  1699,  1709,  1719,  1728,  1743,  1751, 

1760,  1770,  1783,  1789.  Many  facts,  in  other 

periods,  occur  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

• 

*  <c  Modern  philofophy  objects  to  the  popular  fenfe  in  which  the 
word  elements  is  ufed  ;  fmce  it  appears  that  what  has  ufually  been 
considered  as  an  element ,  is  found  by  modern  chemistry  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  fubStance,  refolvable  into  parts,  in  their  natures  and  proper¬ 
ties,  diStin£t.  Notwithstanding  thefe  difcoveries,  I  cannot  confent  to 
difcard  the  popular  ufe  of  the  word  element.  Nature  prefents  to  the 
fenfes  of  man,  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  in  a  particular  and  predo¬ 
minant  form.  This  is  the  form  in  which  they  appear  to  be  moSt 
ufeful  to  man,  and  to  be  the  constituent  materials  of  other  fubStances, 
as  well  as  the  agents  in  carrying  on  the  great  visible  operations  of  the 
jfySlem.  I  therefore  confider  the  popular  distribution  as  natural  and 
convenient,” 
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“  The  phenomenon  moil  generally  and  clofely  con- 
nedted  with  peftilence  is  an  earthquake.  From  all 
the  fafts  that  I  can  find  in  hiftory,  I  queftion  whether 
an  inftance  of  a  confiderable  plague,  in  any  country, 
can  be  mentioned,  which  has  not  been  immediately 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  convulfions  of  the 
earth.  If  any  exceptions  have  occurred,  they  have 
efcaped  my  refearches.  It  does  not  happen  that 
every  place  where  peftilence  prevails  is  fhaken  ;  but 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafes  which  I  denomi¬ 
nate  peftilence ,  and  which  run,  in  certain  periods, 
over  large  portions  of  the  globe,  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  abound  mod  with 
fubterranean  fire,  are  violently  agitated. 

cc  By  adverting  to  the  foregoing  hiftory,  the  reader 
will  find  that  all  thofe  years  in  which  confiderable 
earthquakes  have  happened  in  America  have  been 
remarkably  fickly.  Thefe  years  are  1638,  1647, 
1658,  1662-3,  1668,  1727,  1755,  1783:  fee  the  hif¬ 
tory  and  the  bills  of  mortality.  Even  the  fighter 
fhocks  have  been  attended  with  a  confiderable  fick- 
nefs,  or  have  introduced  a  feries  of  epidemics,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  meafles,  influenza,  or  fore 
throat,  as  in  1669,  1720,  1737,  1757,  1761,  1769, 
1771,  1791,  1797. 

“  To  enumerate  the  inftances  in  Europe  and  Alia, 
would  be  a  ufelefs  repetition  of  the  events  related 
in  the  preceding  hiftory,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

“  Another  phenomenon,  which,  next  to  earth¬ 
quakes,  appears  to  be  moft  clofely  connected  with 
epidemic  difeafes,  is  the  eruption  of  fire  from  vol¬ 
canic  mountains.  In  this  article  hiftory  is  deficient, 
or  I  have  not  Been  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
works  neceffary  to  furnifh  a  complete  view  of  theie 
phenomena.  There  are  whole  centuries  in  which  the 
books  I  have  confulted  mention  no  eruption  of  Etna 
and  Vefuvius,  The  account  of  eruptions  in  Iceland, 
f  from 
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from  the  year  1000,  taken  from  Pennant' s  Zoohgy , 
vol.  1,  p.  331,  is  probably  complete,  or  nearly  fo. 
Of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes  we  have  very  few 
accounts,  as  well  as  of  thofe  in  the  Moluccas. 
Of  thofe  in  the  arftic  regions  of  Alia  and  America 
we  know  very  little. 

<c  Not  with  (landing  thefe  defefils,  we  are  able,  by 
the  eruptions  m  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Iceland,  to  arrive 
at  fome  very  important  conclulions.  The  reader 
muft  have  noticed,  in  the  preceding  hillory,  the 
coincidences  in  time  between  volcanic  difcharges 
and  winters  of  unufual  feverity.  The  difcharges 
either  precede  or  follow  the  winter. — Thus  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  1766,  1779,  1783,  were  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  intenfely  cold  winters.  The  fevere  wdnters 
of  1762-3,  and  1779-80,  were  fpeedily  followed  by 
eruptions.  Thefe  indances  will  ferve  as  famples  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  thefe  events.  Sometimes  the 
eruptions  continue,  or  are  repeated  for  a  number  of 
years  in  fucceffion ;  but  the  eruptions,  when  conti¬ 
nued,  are  moderate,  and  the  feafons  variable.  When 
the  volcanoes  have  been  for  fome  years  quiet,  and 
the  fufpenfion  is  followed  by  a  great  difcharge,  it 
appears  to  me  that  fevere  winters  invariably  follow 
or  precede  the  difcharge,  within  a  few  months. 
So  alfo,  when  an  eruption  is  continued  for  a  number 
of  years,  if  at  any  time  the  difcharge  becomes 
violent,  a  fevere  winter  attends  it,  as  in  1669: 
Etna  was  in  a  fate  of  eruption  from  1664  to  1679  * 
but  in  1669  the  difcharge  was  immenfely  aug¬ 
mented,  and  the  winters  next  preceding  were  very 
fevere. 

“  There  are  fome  years  in  which  eruptions  are 
noted,  of  which  I  find  no  account  refpefting  the 
feafons.  Perhaps  fome  of  thefe  will,  on  further 
invefligation,  be  found  to  be  exceptions. 

“  It  is  to  be  ohferved,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  a  fevere 
winter  extends  to  both  hemifpheres,  fometinies  to 
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one  only,  and,  in  a  few  cafes,  to  a  part  of  a  hemif- 
phere  only.  Thus  in  1607-8— 1683-4— 1762-3— 
1766-7  — 1779-80— 1783-4,  the  feverity  extended  to 
both  hemifpheres.  In  1640-41 — 1739-40,  and  in 
other  inftances,  the  fevere  winter  in  Europe  preceded, 
by  one  year,  a  fimilar  winter  in  America.  In  a 
few  inftances  fevere  froft  takes  place  in  one  hemif- 
phere  during  a  feries  of  mild  winters  in  the  other; 
but  this  is  lefs  common.  In  general  the  feverity 
happens  in  both  hemifpheres  at  once,  or  in  two 
winters  in  immediate  fucceflion ;  and,  as  far  as  evi¬ 
dence  has  yet  appeared,  this  feverity  is  clofely 
attendant  on  volcanic  difcharges,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

“  Another  phenomenon  which  ufually  coincides 
in  time  with  fevere  winters,  is  the  approach  of  comets. 
I  have  been  ftruck  with  furprize  at  the  coincidences 
of  this  kind.  There  are  a  few  inftances  on  record 
of  mild  winters  during  the  appearances  of  thefe 
bodies  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  the  comets  have  appeared 
to  be  fmali,  or  to  pafs  the  fyftem  at  an  immenfe 
diftance  from  the  earth.  The  large  comets,  and 
thofe  which  approach  near  to  the  earth,  feem  to 
produce,  aim  oft  uniformly,  great  heat,  exceftive 
drought,  followed  by  very  cold  winters,  tremendous 
ftorms  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  fnow  ;  unufual  tides, 
or  fwell  of  the  ocean ;  and,  ufually,  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions.  How  far  thefe  phenomena  are  connedted,  as 
caufe  and  effedl,  future  obfervations  may  determine. 
Some  of  them  occur  fo  uniformly  in  the  fame 
year,  that  I  cannot  refift  the  evidence  of  their 
connexion. 

<f  After  a  volcano  has  been  many  years  quiet, 
its  difcharges  are,  I  believe,  always  preceded  by 
extreme  drought;  and  this  defedt  of  water  is  not 
only  obfervable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  but 
often  extends  over  a  whole  continent,  if  not  over 
the  world.  Many  inftances  have  been  related:  it 
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is  fufficient  here  to  mention  the  exceffive  drought 
in  1762  and  1782,  preceding  eruptions  of  Etna  and 
Heckla.  In  thefe  years  almoft  all  fprings  were 
exhaufted  over  a  great  portion  of  America. 

cc  Cold  winters  fometimes  follow  wet  feafons,  but, 
more  generally,  a  very  hot  fummer,  or  very  dry 
autumn.  Sometimes  two  or  three  fevere  winters 
occur  in  fucceflion,  as  in  1766,  1767,  and  1768 ;  and 
in  America  from  1796  to  1799. 

<c  The  years  when  comets  approach,  or  volcanoes 
difcharge  fire,  and  when  the  atmofphere  exhibits 
fiery  appearances,  as  meteors,  ftreams  of  light,  and 
mock  funs,  are  beyond  companion  the  mo  ft  tempef- 
tuous:  witnefs  the  years  1766,  1771,  and  1772  ;  1780, 
1783,  1784  and  1785;  1788,  1797.  In  fuch  years 
the  rifk  on  veffels  at  fea  is  greatly  increafed. 

“  As  dry  feafons  ufually  precede  volcanic  erup* 
tions,  fo  very  wet  feafons  often  follow  them.  This 
feems  not  to  be  the  invariable  courfe  of  events  ;  but 
there  are  remarkable  inftances  of  deluging  rains  after 
thefe  difcharges  :  witnefs  the  feafons  following  the 
univerfal  convulfions  of  the  earth  in  1692  and  1693, 
and  1766.  Thus  the  electricity  is  reconduCted  to 
the  earth. 

<c  In  every  cafe,  I  believe,  this  remark  will  be 
found  true ;  that  the  approach  of  comets,  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  difturb  the  regular  courfe  of  the 
feafons.  The  heat  of  fummer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
are  in  extremes ;  more  fnow  is  generated  in  winter, 
and  more  hail  in  fummer;  tempefts  are  more  violent 
and  frequent,  meteors  more  numerous,  and  rain  more 
unequally  diftributed  over  the  earth. 

<c  A  feries  of  epidemic  difeafes,  mealies,  influenza, 
affeCtions  of  the  throat,  followed  by  peftilential  fevers, 
appear  generally  to  commence  and  take  their  depar¬ 
ture  from  fome  of  the  great  agitations  of  the  ele- 
ments  above  recited.  This,  at  lead,  has  been  the  cafe 
\n  America,  in  the  four  lalt  periods,  beginning  with 
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1756  and  1757,  1769  and  1770,  1782  and  1783, 
1788  and  1789.  This  fa£t  will  want  no  authority 
but  a  bare  infpeflion  of  the  preceding  hiftory  and 
tables. 

rc  The  continuance  and  varieties  of  the  difeafes 
feem  to  depend  on  iimilar  difturbances  in  the  ele¬ 
ments;  and  as  the  difcharges  and  motions  of  the 
eleCtrical  fluid  depend  on  no  certain  laws  that  are 
known,  they  are  irregular,  and  may  contribute  to 
vary  the  order  and  nature  of  difeafes.  In  fome  cafes 
there  has  been  a  feries  of  epidemics  for  twenty  years, 
in  which  the  common  order  is  not  exactly  obferved  ; 
but  this  is  not  frequent.  A  remarkable  inftance  oc¬ 
curred  between  1727  and  1744. 

Thofe  periods  in  general  have  been  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  for  ficknefs  over  the  world,  in  which  the 
fire  of  the  earth  has  exhibited  the  moft  numerous 
and  violent  effefts.  Witnefs  the  periods  from  1631 
to  1637,  when  the  three  moft  noted  volcanoes  dif- 
charged  immenfe  quantities  of  fire  and  lava ;  and 
fievere  peftilence  extended  over  all  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  A  fimilar  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the 
period  of  the  laft  univerfal  peftilence  in  Europe,  from 
1663  to  1666 — alfo,  from  1691  to  1695— from  1727 
to  1730—1759  to  1764 — 1769  to  1772— 1774  to 
1777 — 1783  to  1786 — and  concerning  fome  fhorter 
periods,  all  of  which  produced  epidemics  in  both 
hemifpheres. 

€e  Slighter  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  which  are 
almoft  annual,  feem  to  have  lefs  effeCt.  The  fire  of 
the  globe  is  in  perpetual  motion  or  a&ion,  and  to 
this  great  agent,  philofophers  are  agreed,  are  to  be 
afcribed  the  changes  of  the  feafons,  and  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  rain,  hail,  and  fnow.  Its  operations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  all  of  them  vifible,  nor  even  percep¬ 
tible,  until  they  appear  by  their  effeCls.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  invijible  operations  of  the  electrical 
fluid  produce  more  effects  than  thofe  which  are  feem 
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Indeed*  we  may  queftion  whether  mod  of  the  vifijple 
phenomena  of  that  principle  are  not  mere  effects  of 
that  aftion  which  influences  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  world.  It  is  probable  to  me  that  neither  feafons, 
earthquakes,  nor  volcanic  eruptions,  are  the  caufes 
of  the  principal  derangements  we  behold  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  are  themfelves  the  effects  of 
thofe  motions  and  invifible  operations  which  afifeft 
mankind.  Hence  catarrh,  and  other  epidemics, 
often  appear  before  the  vifible  phenomena  of  erup¬ 
tions  and  earthquakes.' ” 

The  coincidences  here  marked  bv  the  ingenious 
author  are,  no  doubt,  highly  curious  and  interefting  : 
whether  they  go  the  length  of  eftablifhing  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  thefe  occurrences  on  one  another,  in 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft,  or  whether  they 
may  all  be  confldered  as  effects  of  one  common 
.  caufe,  or  merely  as  occurring  cafually  together,  are 
points  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  do 
not  admit  of  fatisfaftory  decifion. 

In  the  eleventh  feftion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Webfler 
proceeds  to  confirm  his  do&rine  of  the  occurrence 
of  peftilential  periods  depending  upon  a  vitiated  con® 
ftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  by  exhibiting  proofs  of 
an  increafe  of  mortality,  at  the  fame  times,  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes,  he  obferves,  a 
feries  of  epidemics  falls  with  more  violence  on  one 
hemifphere  than  on  the  other  ;  but  fcarcely  in  a  An¬ 
gle  inflance  has  a  courfe  of  difeafes  been  fpread  over 
one  continent  without  fhewing  themfelves  on  the 
other.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  increafe  of 
mortality  are  exhibited  by  a  comparifon  of  the  bills 
of  burials  in  London,  Amfterdam,  Vienna,  Breflaw, 
&x,,  in  the  fame  feafons,  demonftrating,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  operation  of  a  common  noxious  caufe* 
Concurring  with  thefe  fickly  feafons  in  Europe, 
malignant  epidemics  were  found  to  rage  in  Egypt, 
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in  the  Levant,  and  in  other  eaftern  countries.  And, 
by  reforting  to  records,  fimilar  coincidences  are 
found  to  have  exifted  in  different  parts  of  our  own 
country. 

In  the  twelfth  feflion  Mr.  W.  treats  of  influenza, 
or  epidemic  catarrh,  which  he  concludes  evidently 
to  depend  upon  occult  qualities  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  its  fudden  invafion  of  whole  families,  towns,  and 
countries,  as  well  as  from  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  with 
which  itfometimes  fpreads  over  land  and  fea,  uncon- 
trouled  by  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moiflure.  This 
difeafe  difplays  a  wonderful  coincidence  in  time,  with 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  unufual  feafons,  and  the 
appearance  of  comets.  Mr.  W.  has  been  enabled, 
by  his  refearches,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  thefe 
epidemics,  noted  by  Sauvages,  Cullen,  &c. 

The  order,  connexion,  and  progreffion  of  pefti- 
lentiai  epidemics,  employ  the  attention  of  the  author 
in  the  fucceeding  feflion.  His  objedf  here  is  to 
prove,  that  the  plague,  and  other  peftilential  epide¬ 
mics  of  the  worft  kind,  fcarcely  ever  conftitute  an 
original,  diftinft,  ifolated  difeafe  5  but  that  they  are 
the  laft  or  moll  mortal  form  of  a  feries  of  malignant 
diftempers,  whofe  rife  and  progrefs,  whofe  fucceflion 
and  tranfition  from  one  charafter  and  degree  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  from  one  place  to  another,  will 
generally  admit  of  being  fatisfaftorily  traced.  The 
order  in  which  thefe  peftilential  epidemics  fucceffively 
appear  is  not  always  exaflly  the  fame  ;  as  they  are 
varied  by  a  multitude  of  fubordinate  caufes,  fuch  as 
feafons,  weather,  noxious  exhalations,  & c.  Mr.  W. 
finds  from  the  refearches  he  has  made,  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  feries  of  malignant  epidemics  is  commonly 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  influenza  or  catarrh, 
and  fometimes  of  meafles  or  chin-cough  :  then  follow" 
the  different  fpecies  of  angina,  fmall  pox,  or  other 
eruptive  difeafes,  remittent  fevers,  petechial  fevers, 
dyfentery,  yellow  fever,  plague,  &c.  The  progref- 
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fivenefs  in  the  peftilential  principle,  beginning  with 
the  prevalence  of  difeafes  of  a  mild  charadter,  and 
afcending,  hep  by  ftep,  in  a  longer  or  fhorter  time, 
to  fuch  as  are  more  malignant  and  mortal,  and  the 
concurrence  of  this  progreflivenefs,  in  diftant  regions 
of  the  earth,  form  the  moft  important  and  inftruc- 
tive  of  all  the  refults  prefented  by  this  hiftory  of 
epidemics. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  the  extent  of  a  peftilential  ftate 
of  air,  Mr.  W.  obferves,  that  epidemical  difeafes 
are  local  or  general;  the  former,  thofe  which  are 
limited  to  a  particular  town,  city,  or  country ;  the 
latter,  thofe  which  pervade  whole  quarters  of  the 
earth,  or  the  whole  globe.  The  moft  univerfal  epi¬ 
demic  is  catarrh  or  influenza  ;  the  next,  in  extent  of 
prevalence,  he  fuppofes  to  be  meafles;  and  then 
follow  the  different  fpecies  of  angina.  It  is  well 
known,  that  peftilential  fevers  have,  on  many  o ".ca¬ 
tions,  prevailed  over  vaft  tradts  of  the  earth,  and  fome- 
times,  perhaps,  throughout  the  world. 

The  fifteenth  fedlion  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  further  proofs  of  the  connexion  fubftfting  between 
comets,  earthquakes,  volcanic  explofions,  &q.,and  the 
prevalence  of  peftilential  difeafes.  After  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  author  proceeds  to  offer  fome  conjedlures 
concerning  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena,  whofe 
coincidence  and  connexion  he  thus  labours  to  efta- 
blifh.  He  afcribes  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
&c.,  together  with  thofe  conftitutions  of  the  atmof- 
phere  which  produce  peftilential  difeafes,  to  the 
operation  of  a  common  caufe,  and  this  caufe  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  eledtric  fluid.  By  a  furcharge  of 
the  atmofphere  with  this  fluid,  he  believes,  a  ftimulus 
too  ftrong  for  the  healthy  adtions  of  the  animal 
fyftem  to  be  created ;  or,  by  certain  unknown  opera¬ 
tions  of  it  upon  fuch  fubftances,  the  noxious  power 
in  queftion  to  be  generated. 
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This  opinion  of  the  author,  however,  is  little 
better  than  conjecture  and  hypothecs.  The  former 
fuppofition  of  a  morbid  aftion  of  the  electric  fluid 
itfelf  is  oppofed  by  the  faft  of  the  mild  and  often 
falutary  effects  of  that  fluid,  when  accumulated  by 
infulation  in  animal  bodies.  And  the  latter,  of  its 
combination  or  its  atlion  upon  other  fubftances, 
thereby  generating  a  noxious  agent,  is  fo  vague  and 
hypothetical,  as  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  knowledge  on  this  fubjeft. 

In  the  fixteenth  feCiion  Mr.  W.  delivers  the  refult 
of  his  inquiries  concerning  contagion  and  infeCtion, 
and  the  means  of  diftinguilhing  them  from  each 
other.  The  facts  and  illuftrations  on  this  fubject 
poffefs  great  merit,  and  deferve  to  be  ftudied  with 
the  utmoft  attention.  He  defines  fpecific  contagion 
to  be  “  that  quality  of  the  difeafe  which,  within  a 

fuitable  diftance,  communicates  it  from  a  body 
€<  affeCted  with  it  to  a  found  body,  with  great  cer- 
€C  taintv,  and  under  all  circumftances  of  feafon, 

weather,  or  fituation.”  We  believe  a  very  im¬ 
portant  diftinction  between  fpecific  contagion  and 
other  miafmata,  named  infe&ion  by  Mr.  Web  tier, 
confifls  in  the  former  being  always  a  matter  of  ani¬ 
mal  fecretion,  and  the  latter  a  produCl  of  chemical 
aftion,  independent  of  vafcular  and  vital  energy. 

In  the  following  feclion  the  author  treats  of  the 
means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  peftilential  dif¬ 
eafes.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  fo  far  as  thefe  difeafes 
depend  upon  an  occult  and  general  conflitution  of 
the  atmofphere,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
means  to  correct  the  caufe.  Much,  however,"  may 
be  done  by  the  removal  of  all  local  caufes  by  a  free 
ufe  of  pure  water,  and.  by  adopting  proper  means  to 
guard  and  fortify  our  fyflems  againfl  the  invafion  of 
thefe  difeafes.  judicious  directions  are  given  for 
choofing  places  of  refidence  in  the  country,  and  an 
excellent  plan  is  offered  for  building  of  cities,  which 
we  coniider  of  great  importance,  and  take  the  li- 
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berty  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  Ame¬ 
rican  citizen. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  remarks 
on  the  difappearance  of  the  plague  in  feme  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  occurrence  of  new  difeafes to 
obfervations  concerning  lunar  influence,  eleflricity, 
the  popular  modes  of  guarding  againft  infection, 
venefeftion,  vapour  of  mephitic  air,  the  revolution 
of  certain  comets; — and  to  a  poftfcript  containing 
feveral  additional  matters. 


Art.  LXXIV.  Traite  fur  le  Climat  dTtalie,  8Cc.  A 
Treatife  on  the  Climate  of  Italy ,  confidercd  in  its 
Phyfical,  Meteorological ,  and  Medical  relations * 
By  Thouvenel. 

Efprit.  des  Journaux,tom.  30-ieme. 

THE  temperature  of  a  country  does  not  always 
depend  on  its  latitude.  Quebec,  which  is  as 
cold  as  Peterfburgh,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  In 
like  manner,  the  falubrity  of  a  country  does  not 
neceffarily  depend  on  its  temperature.  India  and 
the  North  of  Europe  are  equally  healthful.  Dry 
foils  are  fometimes  infalubrious,  and  marfhy  ones  the 
contrary*  Thefe  general  truths  are  applicable  with 
all  their  force  to  the  Italian  climate,  where  are  found 
the  extremes  of  health  and  infalubrity.  Each 
country  and  each  iituation,  therefore,  requires  to 
become  the  feparate  fubjeft  of  inquiry ;  for  expe¬ 
rience  alone  can  decide  with  regard  to  them. 
M.  Thouvenel  has  invehigated  with  much  Induflry 
the  various  caufes  of  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  different 
parts  of  Italy,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
conceives  capable  of  remedying  it ;  the  chief  of 
which  is,  draining  the  marihes  which  there  abound. 

The 
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The  conftitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
like  wife,  engages  his  attention.  He  flrongly  oppofes 
the  ufe  of  blood-letting  in  Italy,  efpecially  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  evacuation,  he  obferves,  is  nei¬ 
ther  indicated  by  the  habit  of  body  of  the  Romans, 
which  is  generally  more  pituitous  than  fanguine  ; 
nor  by  the  climate,  the  heat  of  which,  joined  with 
moifture,  depreffes  the  power  of  the  fyftem  ;  nor,  laflly, 
by  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  themfelves,  the  conftant 
charafter  of  which  is,  an  univerfal  probation  of  the 
vital  forces.  He  cautions  us  at  the  fame  time  againft 
an  exceilive  ufe  of  ftimulating  remedies,  and  combats, 
in  this  refpeft,  the  doctrine  of  Brown  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  This  dodtrine,  he  remarks,  is  founded  for 
the  moil  part,  on  a  Angle  principle,— animal  excitabi¬ 
lity.  According  to  this  hypothefis,  there  are  only 
two  modes  of  difeafe,  Jihenic  and  ojthenic ,  th e  /iron g 
and  the  weak :  in  the  fame  manner,  there  are  only 
two  modes  of  cure,  the  weak  and  the  Jtrong :  one 
llngle  organic  pajjive  faculty,  excitability  ;  one  fmgle 
physical  active  power,  Jiimulation .  This  dodlnne 
M.  Thouvenel  labours  to  fubvert ;  with  what  fuccefs 
will  be  differently  eftimated  by  the  partizans  on  the 
different  fides  of  the  queftion. 


Art.  LXXV.  Observations  on  the  Nature ,  Caufes , 
Prevention ,  and  Cure  of  Gout  and  Rheumatifm ; 
to  which  are  annexed  Phenomena  Phyfiologiw ,  i(ju~ 
ing  in  the  Cure  of  thefe  Difeafes .  By  William 

Peter  Whyte.  Twelves,  125  pages.  Price 
2s.  6d,  London,  1800.  Rivingtons.  t 

rj'^HB  author’s  profeffed  objedt  in  this  undertaking 
JL  is  c  to  familiarize  to  the  neighbourhood  the 
origin  and  nature  of  two  kinds  of  difeafe,  very  pre¬ 
valent,  but  perhaps  mifunderftood  among  us/ 
With  refpedt  to  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  former, 
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he  remarks,  c  that  the  matter  of  gout  would  appear 
to  confift,  chiefly,  in  a  peculiar  modification  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  animal  fluids,  of  a  fpecific  chemical 
defcription;  which  accumulates,  and  fometimes  con¬ 
cretes,  in  the  body,  and  produces  the  various  mif- 
chiefs  this  difeafe  unfolds."  On  the  fubjedt  of  the 
cure,  the  author  is  very  brief ;  and  concludes  by 
obferving,  that  fuch  articles  of  the  materia  medica  as 
will  contribute  to  the  cure,  fhould  be  employed. 
The  pradtitioner’s  difcretion  muff  decide  in  this  cafe ; 
and  on  his  judgment  the  patient  muff  rely. 

Rheumatifm  (c  from  to  flow;  be- 

caufe  the  pain  frequently  feems  to  flow  along  the 
limbs,')  is  next  elucidated.  The  cure  here  alfo  is 
barely  hinted  at.  c  As  every  man  has  a  conffitution 
and  temperature  of  body  properly  his  own ,  difeafe  in 
him  will  difcover  peculiarities  requiring  the  pradti¬ 
tioner’s  attention.  The  author,  therefore,  cannot 
confidently,  either  with  honour  or  fcience,  pretend 
to  predetermine  what  fhall  do  him  good,  and  no 
harm/ 

The  phenomena  phyfiologice  confift  of  a  detail  of 
cafes  cured  by  the  author’s  medicines  ;  which  may  be 
had  at  his  refidence  at  Stourbridge,  C£  where 
patients  are  attended,  or  families  at  their  own 
houfes  i” 
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On  Cow-pox. 

THE  tedimonies  in  favour  of  the  Vaccine  Inocu¬ 
lation  continue  to  be  multiplied  in  various 
quarters.  The  mod  eminent  practitioners  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  have  adopted  the  new  pra&ice,  and  with  a  degree 
of  fuccefs  not  inferior  to  that  which  has  attended  it  in 
Britain.  Indances  of  a  contrary  tendency  have  been 
brought  forward  ;  but  many  of  thefe  are  evidently  de¬ 
fective  in  the  evidence  they  afford:  others  will  have 
more  or  lefs  weight  with  different  perfons,  as  partiality  or 
prejudice  operates  in  determining  the  judgment.  They 
ought  not,  however,  we  conceive,  to  be  overlooked ; 
nor  ihould  the  great  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  new  praCbce  lead  us  to  queftion  the  accuracy  of 
all  reports  of  a  different  tenor :  for  the  general  quef¬ 
tion  is  dill  open  to  invedigation.  In  bringing  forwards 
the  unfavourable  indances,  we  fhall  not,  therefore* 
we  trad,  be  fufpeCted  of  invidious  motives :  our  only 
aim  is  to  bring  an  important  quedion  to  a  certain  and 
fpeedy  iffue. 

Dr.  Harrifon>  of  Horncajlle ,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks ,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  child,  five 
months  old,  who  was  inoculated  a  fecond  time  (it 
having  been  once  done  without  effefl)  with  vaccine 
matter.  The  progrefs  of  the  pudule  which  fucceeded 
was  unufually  rapid,  and  was  characterized  by  an 
areola  that  was  neither  extenfive  nor  circumfcribed. 
With  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  this  child,  the 
vaccine  difeafe  was  regularly  propagated  through 
feveral  fubjeCts,  all  of  which  were  fubjeCted  to  va¬ 
riolous  inoculation  fix  months  afterwards,  together 
with  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  was  procured. 
They  all  elcaped  infeCtion,  except  the  child  herfelf, 
who  had  a  mild  fmalhpox,  with  a  moderate  eruption. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  (he  communicated  a  fecurity 
againft  the  fmall-pox  to  others,  although  the  herfelf 
remained  liable  to  its  influence :  a  fa  ft  by  no  means 
lingular,  as  there  are  feveral  well  attefted  cafes  of 
the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  fmall  pox. 

Med,  and  Phys.  Jo.  No.  24. 

Dr.  Woodforde ,  of  Cafile  Cary ,  has  adduced  a  cafe 
that  feems  to  militate  againft  the  permanently  pre¬ 
ventive  influence  of  the  vaccine  difeafe.  He  obferves, 
that  he  lately  attended  a  Mrs.  Dredge^  aged  55  years, 
whom  he  found  labouring  under  fmall-pox  of  the 
diftinft  fort,  which  fhe  caught  from  a  fervant-boy 
living  in  the  houfe.  She  informed  him  that  fhe  did 
not  expeft  this  difeafe,  fince  fhe  had  taken,  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  the  cow-pox  from  milking  cows 
affefted  with  the  fame,  and  her  After  alfo  fuffered 
feverely  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  cow-pox,  (lie 
remarked,  was  very  fevere,  numerous  puftules  arifing 
on  the  hands  and  fingers,  with  tumour  in  the  axilla, 
and  a  great  degree  of  pyrexia.  Sixteen  years  after¬ 
wards  (lie  was  much  expofed  to  fmall-pox  in  her  own 
family,  having  children  ill  of  it,  both  naturally  and 
from  inoculation,  whom  fhe  conftantly  attended,  but 
efcaped  infeftion.  The  After  was  in  like  manner  ex¬ 
pofed  to  variolous  infeftion,  but  without  receiving  it. 

Ibid, 

It  feems  of  confequence  to  correft  a  notion  that  has 
been  very  generally  circulated  by  the  friends  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  refpefting  the  invariable  mildnefs 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  as  if  little  or  no  incon¬ 
venience  was  at  any  time  produced  by  it.  W e  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  in  our  Iaft  Number*  feme  very  on- 
pleafant  and  alarming  fymptoms  which  attended  the 
operation  in  fome  inftances,  and  pointed  out  what  was 
conceived  to  be  the  occafion  of  them.  From  what 
we  are  about  to  Hate,  it  will  appear  doubtful  how 
far  they  are  attributable  to  the  caufe  then  fuggefled. 


*  Tide  page  387, 
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Mr.  Mad  dock,  a  furgeon  of  Nottingham ,  relates  the 
following  cafes  and  obfervations  on  the  fubject. 
c  On  the  22d  of  O&ober,  1800,  I  inoculated  Mr. 
Hulfe’s  child,  aged  6  months,  with  fluid  matter 
taken  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  arm  of  a  child  who 
had  the  difeafe  very  favourably.  Until  the  eighth 
day  appearances  were  promifing,  and  indicated  a 
mild  difeafe;  but  on  the  ninth,  the  parts  furrounding 
the  incifion  began  to  inflame,  and  became  Very  hard  : 
the  inoculated  part,  inftead  of  putting  on  a  puftular 
appearance,  degenerated  into  an  ulcer,  and  at  this 
time  much  derangement  of  the  fyftem  took  place, 
as  fever,  ficknefs,  and  great  inquietude.  I  applied 
emollient  cataplafms  to  the  arm,  and  drefled  the  fore 
with  equal  parts  of  ungt.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  and  ungt. 
cerce ;  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  which,  and  warm 
fomentations,  &c.,  the  parts  changed  their  appearance 
very  little  until  the  fixteenth  day,  when  the  inflam¬ 
mation  extended  to  the  (boulder  and  hand,  on  the 
fingers  of  which  feveral  vefications  appeared.  When 
thefe  parts  became  the  feat  of  difeafe,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  completely  left  the  inoculated  part,  and  the  ulcer 
acquired  a  healthy  afpe£t.  As  the  inflammation  left 
the  hand  and  fhoulders,  it  fpread  to  the  back,  breaft, 
and  face,  on  the  fame  fide,  and  after  remaining  there 
about  twenty-four  hours,  it  difappeared,  leaving  the 
parts  very  much  difcoloured,  and  attacked  the  other 
fide  of  the  back  and  breaft,  and  afterwards  the  arm 
and  hand ;  but  before  it  became  fo  violent  as  on  the 
fide  firft  affe&ed,  the  child  was  exhaufted  by  want  of 
reft  and  excefiive  irritation,  and  died  on  the  26th  day 
after  inoculation.  It  is  right  to  ftate,  that,  on  the 
twelfth  day,  the  nurfe  who  fuckled  this  child  was 
taken  ill  ot  an  inflammatory  rheumatifm,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  during  the  time  it  lived ;  and  as  it  refufed 
almoft  every  other  kind  of  food  but  the  breaft  milk, 
I  fear  its  fymptoms  might  be  increafed  by  the  necef- 
lity  we  were  under  of  allowing  it  the  breaft  to  keep 
it  quiet  and  to  give  it  nourifliment.  Not  having 
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feen  or  heard  of  any  cafe  fimiiar  to  this,  I  was  willing 
to  attribute  the  fymptoms  to  accidental  caufes ;  but, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  another  cafe  occurred,  which, 
from  its  near  refemblance  to  this,  convinced  me 
they  were  the  confequence  of  the  cow-pox. 

c  On  the  27th  of  November,  I  inoculated  in  both 
arms  a  very  healthy  child  of  Mr.  Green's,  of  Lenton- 
Abbey,  aged  five  months,  with  fluid  taken  on  the 
ninth  day  from  the  arm  of  a  child  equally  healthy* 
Previous  to  the  eighth  day  there  was  no  appearance 
which  indicated  any  thing  unfavourable.  The  in- 
cilions  on  each  arm  were  gradually  elevated  into 
fmall  puflules,  filled  with  limpid  matter,  with  a  fmall 
inflammation  round  their  bafe.  On  the  ninth  day 
the  inflammation  on  the  left  arm  fpread  very  rapidly, 
and  before  the  next  day  it  occupied  the  whole  arm, 
but  without  any  vefications,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 
By  the  twelfth  day  the  inflammation  was  much  dimi- 
nifhed  on  the  arm,  but  appeared  on  the  back,  breafl, 
and  face  on  the  fame  fide.  At  this  time  the  incifion 
on  the  left  arm,  which,  on  the  tenth  day,  had  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  fordid  ulcer,  became  almoft  dry,  and 
began  to  form  a  fcab,  the  inflammation  furrounding 
being  intirely  gone.  After  the  inflammation  had 
continued  on  thefe  parts  about  twenty-four  hours, 
it  removed  to  the  right  arm,  which  was  now  dry, 
and  had  fcab  bed  over. 

*  It  extended  from  the  (houlder  to  the  elbow,  and 
alfo  affe&ed  the  right  fide  of  the  body  in  a  fimiiar 
manner  it  had  the  left,  and  after  having  exercifed  a 
kind  of  fportive  fancy  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
for  at  leafl  five  weeks,  a  fmall  abfcefs  formed  in  the 
axilla,  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  child  perfeftly  reco¬ 
vered.  The  incifions  in  both  the  children’s  arms 
were  made  very  fuperficial  and  fmall,  and  the  matter 
was  ufed  a  few  hours  after  it  was  taken,  being  firft 
diluted  with  a  little  warm  water.  Mr.  Green’s  child 
was  at  its  mother’s  breafl,  and  had  it  not  experienced 
the  moft  unremitting  attention,  I  have  much  reafon  to 
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fear  the  confequences  might  have  proved  ferious; 
From  this  child's  right  arm  I  took  fome  matter  on  the 
ninth  day,  with  which  I  inoculated  two  children, 
each  of  whom  palled  through  the  difeafe  as  favourably 
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Witticifm  on  the  Word  Oxygene. 

A  French  wit,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique ,  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ridicule  the  conftruftion  and  ufe  of  the 
word  oxygene  in  the  new  chemiftry ;  obferving,  €C  If 
I  forbear  to  employ  the  term  oxygene ,  the  reafon 
is,  that  it  fignihes  fon  of  a  vine  gar -mer  chant :  oxis, 

“  ox  id  os,  in  Greek  dignifying  a  vinegar-merchant ;  as 
Diogene  means  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  and  Archigene, fon  of 
*s  a  chief  J  The  futility  of  this  mode  of  reafoning  is 
clearly  pointed  out,  by  the  editors  of  the  Annates  de 
Chymie ,  who  confider  it  as  a  diredt  attack  on  the  1 
principles  and  phrafeology  fc  fuccefsfully  promuhj 
gated  by  them. 

The  diffyllable  oxy  is  not  derived,  as  the  critic  fup- 
pofes,  from  o'iig-dog,  but  from  c%yg~£og,  four ,  Jkarp  j 
whence  the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  o£vvk,  I  ren¬ 
der  acid ,  ofOh  I  am  acid,  clvfxuKa,  four  apples , 
oivyccKa  four  milk ,  &c.  Befides  this,  it  was  not  the 
vinegar-merchant  that  the  Greeks  called  ofyg>  but  the 
veffel  which  contained  this  liquor. 

With  refpeef  to  the  words  Diogene  and  Archigene , 
there  is  no  authority  for  fuppofing  they  were  other 
than  proper  names,  without  any  reference  to  the 
roots  here  alluded  to.  In  fhort,  if  this  objeQion 
were  admitted,  we  fhould  not  only  proferibe  the 
terms  oxygene  and  hydrogene ,  but  homogene  and  he- 
iemgene  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  banifhed  from 
ufe.  There  is,  however,  little  probability  that  this 
will  be  the  cafe :  the  term  oxygene  has  been  adopted 
in  almoft  every  chemical  work,  from  whence  it  has 
paired  iucceiiively  to  thofe  on  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy:  it  has  been  received  by  foreigners 
with  no  other  modifications  than  the  genius  of  their 
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language  required  3  thus  it  is  called  Oxygene  by  the 
Engliihq  ojjigeno  by  the  Italians  3  oxigene  by  the 
Dutch  3  oxigenium  by  thofe  who  would  latinize  it, 
fee.  See.  The  Germans,  indeed,  have  replaced  it  by 
the  word  faure-ftoffg he  acid  principle,  as  they  fay 
w  offer  fl  off >  the  principle  of  water.  It  wTould,  how¬ 
ever,  feem  proper  always  to  write  oxygene,  and  not 
ox /gene,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  write  hydrogene 
rather  than  hzdrogene. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Galvanifm . 

M.  Robertfon ,  Ex-ProfeiTor  of  Natural  Philofophy 
at  the  Central  School  of  the  Department  of  De  1  Ourte 
in  France,  and  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  Galvanifm,  and  repeated  thofe  of 
M.  Volta  with  the  metallic  column,  is  inclined  to 
rejeft  the  eleSric  fluid  as  the  fource  of  thofe  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  to  attribute  them  to  an  acid  fui  generis. 
This  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  warranted  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  fa6ls  on  the  fubjefh  1.  By  the  reddening  the  tine-1 
tures  of  violets  and  of  turnfol  inclofed  in  glafs  tubes 
for  affording  a  paffage  to  the  galvanic  fluid  through 
them.  2.  From  the  oxidation  of  heterogeneous  me¬ 
tals  piled  on  one  another  and  moiftened,  a  kind  of 
white  fait  being  at  the  fame  time  formed.  S.  The 
brafswire  which  becomes  oxidated  in  the  decompo- 
fition  of  water,  depofits  a  fubftance  which  feems  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  galvanade .  4.  The  galvanic  fluid, 
with  regard  to  the  microfcope  and  the  fenfations, 
produces  effefts  refembling  thofe  which  the  acids 
prefent. 

Interefiing  Facts  in  Chemiftry. 

Dr.  Woodhoufe ,  Profeffor  of  Chemiftry  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Pennfylvania,  in  a  Letter  to  Profeffor 
Mitchill  of  New  York,  communicates  feveral  inte- 
refting  chemical  faGs  obferved  by  him,  and  amongft 
others  the  following. 
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Of  the  non-action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  fiver,  copper , 
and  tin.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  chemifts,  that 
the  nitric  acid  diffolves  filver  with  the  utmoft  rapi¬ 
dity.  Dr.  W.  found,  however,  that  thin  pieces  of 
this  metal,  and  even  its  filings,  might  be  digefted  in 
the  mo  ft  pure  and  concentrated  acid,  prepared  by 
diftilling  ftrong  fulphuric  acid  on  nitre,  from  which 
the  water  of  cryfrallization  was  previoufly  evaporated 
by  heat,  without  being  diffolved :  the  digeftion  was 
continued  for  48  hours  ;  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere  varying  between  75  and  90  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  On  adding  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  to  the  acid,  the  filver  was  diffolved  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Repeating  this  experiment  upon  copper,  and  upon 
tin,  the  fame  effect  took  place.  Zinc  and  bifmuth 
are  diffolved  by  the  acid,  however  concentrated. 
From  thefe  fads,  therefore,  Dr.  W.  obferves,  the 
language  of  chemifts  in  future  ought  to  be — that  the 
nitric  acid  has  no  adion  on  filver,  copper,  and  tin ; 
but  if  water  be  added  to  the  acid,  folution  fpeedily 
takes  place. 

Dr.  Hope  has  taken  notice  of  the  non-adion  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  ftrontian  earth;  and  Mr.  Leonhardi 
has  remarked,  that  it  quickly  deftroys  wood  and  filk, 
but  that  linen  may  remain  immerfed  in  a  bottle  of  the 
ftrong  acid  a  whole  day  without  injury. 

Of  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  ammoniac  ob¬ 
tained  from  bones ,  by  difilling  with  and  without  a 
lute *  It  was  found  that  five  times  as  much  of  the 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit  could  be  obtained  by  carrying 
on  the  diflillation  without  a  lute,  as  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  with  the  application 
of  the  lute.  Lavoilier  fuppofes,  that  when  ammoniac 
is  obtained  from  animal  fubftances,  the  hydrogene 
and  the  azote  of  thefe  bodies  unite  together,  and 
form  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  azotic  air  of  the  atmofphere  enters 
into  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory,  joins  the  hydrogene 
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of  the  bones,  and  fo  forms  the  ammoniac,— Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  may 
take  fome  valuable  hints  from  thefe  experiments. 

Of  putrid  urine  expofed  to  the  frojl .  A  quart  of 
the  molt  putrid  urine,  and  of  as  yellow  a  colour  as 
gamboge,  was  expofed,  two  nights,  to  intenfe  cold, 
when  it  became  perfe&ly  fweet,  and  was  as  colourlefs 
as  rock-water.  May  not  this  wonderful  change. 
Dr.  W.  afks,  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
oxygen  gas  of  the  cold  atmofpheric  air  ? 

The  acid  of  citrons  not  only  neutralizes  the  volatile 
alkali  of  putrid  fubltances,  but  completely  deftroys 
the  naufeous  fmell  which  ex  ids,  independent  of  the 
ammoniac.  The  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  have 
no  fuch  effedt.  Does  the  oxygen  of  the  citric  acid 
adt  here  likewife  ?  Lowitz ,  a  Ruffian  chemift,  fup- 
pofes  that  charcoal  neutralizes  the  putrid  effluvia  of 
animal  bodies ;  but,  in  Dr.  W.’s  opinion,  it  acts 
mechanically,  in  preventing  the  putrid  particles  of 
matter  from  flying  into  the  air. 

Of  the  compoftion  of  fores  mar  dales  <Sf  en& 
veneris .  The  French  che mills  fay  that  the  flores 
martiales  are  compofed  of  fal  ammoniac,  coloured  by 
an  oxyd  of  iron,  and  that  ens  veneris  is  fal  ammoniac 
coloured  by  an  oxyd  of  copper.  From  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Woodhoufe,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  colour  in  thefe  compounds  depends  on  the  mu¬ 
riates  of  the  different  metals,  and  not  on  the  oxyds. 

Of  the  eudiometer.  The  eudiometer  is  a  ufelefs 
inftrument  in  afcertaining  the  purity  of  atmofpheric 
air  :  111,  becaufe  nitrous  air  can  never  be  obtained 
of  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength:  2d,  the  abforption  is 
great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  time  the  air  remains 
over  the  water,  or  is  agitated  in  it.  Hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  Mr.  Davidjbn  was  deceived  in  fuppofing 
that  the  ajr  of  Martinique  was  much  purer  than  the 
air  of  Europe,  and  that  the  error  lay  in  his  inftrument.* 

N.  Y.  Med.  Rep.  V.  3.  No.  9. 

*  See  Med.  and  CJiir.  Rev,  Vol.  6.  p.  361. 
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E Seels  of  Pain  in  removing  Stupor  from  Opium. 

The  following  communication  refpe.&ing  the  effects 
of  pain  in  obviating  the  deleterious  influence  arifing 
from  opium  taken  to  excefs,  deferves  the  attention  of 
praQitioners:  it  is  f urn  idled  by  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman , 
a  phyfidan  of  New  York. 

*  I  was  called  yefterday  to  fee  the  wife  of  - - - 

Head ,  in  Water-ftreet,  who  had,  about  two  hours 
before,  taken  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  then  lay 
In  a  deadly  dupor,  from  which  all  the  efforts  of  her 
friends  were  infufficient  to  awaken  her.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  get  fome  vinegar  into  her  ftomach, 
but,  I  believe,  with  little  effe£l  ;  nor  did  I  fucceed 
much  better  in  endeavouring  to  give  her  a  dofe  of 
white  vitriol.  I  then  procured  a  fmall  fwitch,  and 
applied  it  pretty  freely  to  her  arms  and  fhoulders, 
which  were  defended  only  by  a  thin  linen  covering. 
I  alfo  applied  fome  drokes  to  her  legs.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  very  fliort  time,  indeed  almoft  immediately  on 
the  application  of  this  remedy,  fhe  roufed  up,  and 
begged  me  to  defift.  She  continued,  for  a  time, 
much  confufed,  with  involuntary  turns  of  laughter. 
Two  fcruples  of  white  vitriol  were  then  adminidered, 
followed,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  by  half  a  dram 
of  ipecacuanha ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  alfo 
having  her  throat  repeatedly  tickled  whth  an  oiled 
feather,  it  was  near  an  hour  before  fhe  could  be  made 
to  puke  :  however,  finally,  the  puked,  and,  by  the 
affi.ftance  of  frequent  draughts  of  warn!  water,  her 
ftpmach  was  pretty  thoroughly  evacuated. 

*  By  the  abidance  of  her  friends  (lie  was  kept 
awake,  or,  at  lead,  dept  but  little  at  a  time  during 
the  night,  and  this  morning  appears  intirely  recovered/ 

Method  of  procuring  perfectly -carbonated  Kali . 

Some  ingenious  methods  of  Saturating  kali  with 
carbonic  acid  are  mentioned  by  M.  Lowitz ,  in  Crell  s 
Chemical  Journal,  It  is  well  known  that  common 
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kali  is  but  imperfettly  faturated  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  a  part  of  it  ufually  remaining  in  a  cauftic  hate. 
This  cauftic  part  it  has  been  the  praftice  to  faturate, 
either  by  expofure  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  by  other  means.  By  the  methods  here 
pointed  out,  the  cauftic  part  is  feparated  from  that 
which  is  actually  carbonated.  This  is  done  in  two 
ways ;  firft,  by  means  of  fulphur  ;  fecond,  by  means 
of  the  acids. 

When  diftilled  vinegar  is  added  to  the  common 
kali  in  the  preparation  of  the  acetite  of  kali  (fal 
diureticus )  it  firft  combines  with  the  cauftic  or  pure 
part  of  the  fait,  and  confequently  no  effervefcence  takes 
place  till  that  has  been  completely  faturated.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  M.  Lowitz  diffolved 
a  quantity  of  purified  common  kali  in  an  equal,  or 
which  is  ftill  better,  in  double  its  weight  of  water, 
and  then  added,  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  diftilled 
vinegar,  till,  on  ftirring  the  mixture,  effervefcence 
began  to  take  place.  The  fluid  was  then  evaporated 
over  a  very  flow  fire  (not  being  fuffered  to  boil,  left 
the  carbonic  acid  fhould  be  driven  off),  till  a  film 
of  fait  appeared  upon  it.  The  carbonated  kali  was 
then  depofited  in  cryftals,  from  which  the  remaining 
liquor  was  feparated  by  filtration,  and  evaporated  once 
or  twice  pure.  The  acetite  of  kali,  and  the  imper¬ 
fectly  carbonated  kali,  remain  behind  in  the  lixivium, 
and  may  be  readily  obtained  from  it.  The  cryftals 
of ,  carbonated  kali  were  purified  in  the  ordinary 
rntmner. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  the  fulphuric  acid  may  be 
employed,  but  it  muft  previoufty  be  diluted  with  a 
very  large  proportion  of  water.  In  this  procefs, 
the  fulphate  of  kali  firft  cryftallizes,  and  then  the 
carbonate. 

A  completely  faturated  carbonate  of  kali  may  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  fulphur,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Diffblve  any  quantity  of  purified  common  kali 
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in  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water :  boil  the 
folution  gently,  and  add  gradually  finely  powdered 
fulphur,  till  no  more  appears  to  diflolve,  Evaporate 
very  flowly  to  the  point  of  cryftallization,  and  purify 
the  cryftals  by  repeated  folution,  filtration,  and 
evaporation,  from  their  admixture  with  liver  of 
fulphur  and  common  kali.  In  this  procefs  which  is 
the  leaf!  traublefome  of  the  two,  the  fulphur  is  only 
attacked  by  the  cauftic  part  of  the  kali.- — Whether 
the  ingenious  methods  here  mentioned  of  faturating 
kali  with  carbonic  acid,  be  preferable  or  not  to  the 
more  fimple  mode  of  expofure  for  a  time  to  the 
atmofphere,  or  the  other  methods  in  ufe,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  determipe. 


Method  of  Preparing  the  Acetic  Acid, 

A  new  and  oeconomical  method  of  preparing  the 
acetic  acid  has  been  propofed  by  M.  Badollier ,  a 
practitioner  in  pharmacy,  at  Chartres,  a  town  in 
France.  It  confifts  in  diftilling,  in  balneo  arence ,  from 
a  glafs  retort,  with  an  adapted  receiver,  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  fulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  and 
pcetite  of  lead  (faccharum  faturni).  The  diftillation 
takes  place  very  readily  in  this  way,  apd  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  acid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  free  from  any  empyreumatic  odour,  and  is 
pat  inferior,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  that 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  the  acetite  of  copper, 
JJefides  the  faying  in  poipt  of  time  and  fuel,  the  price 
\vfich  the  acid  prepared  in  this  new  method  bears 
to  that  prepared  by  the  agetite  of  copper  is  as  one  to 
four.  No  precipitation  took  place  on  the  addition 
pf  a  folution  of  muriate  of  barytes^  a  proof  that  the 
acid  thus  obtained  contains  no  particle  of  fulphuric 
acid* 

Ann.  de  C^ym,  No.  J09, 
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On  the  new  Species  of  fixed  Alkali. 

The  newfpecies  of  fixed  alkali  which  M.  Hahneman 
pretends  to  have  difcovered  lately,  and  which  he  / 
Vends  at  a  confiderable  price,  turns  out,  on  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  M,  Klaproth ,  of  Berlin,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  refined  borax.  This  fuppofed  difcovery  of  M. 
Hahneman  has  been  pompoufly  announced,  in  various 
literary  journals,  under  the  title  of  alkali pneum. 

ibid. 


Of  the  Foijon  of  Serpents. 

Some  experiments  and  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft 
have  been  lately  publifhed  in  the  Ajiaiic  Ref  ear  cites  9 
v.  6,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Boag ,  furgeon  at  Bombay,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the 
nature  of  the  venom  is  the  fame  in  all  the  varieties  of 
this  reptile:  of  this,  however,  no  direft  proof  is 
offered,  and  it  is  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of 
mo  ft  writers  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  is  befides  improbable* 
when  we  confider  the  different  fymptoms  excited  by 
the  bites  of  different  fpecies.  With  refpeft  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  venom  operates  in  the  fyftem* 
Mr.  Boag  conjeftures  that  it  a£!s  upon  the  blood* 
by  attracting  the  oxygen  which  this  receives  from 
the  atmofphere  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  and 
upon  which  its  vitality  depends.  This  opinion  he 
endeavours  to  fupport  by  the  following  arguments. 

1.  Man,  and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  expofed 
to  an  atmofphere  deprived  of  oxygen  quickly  expire. 
The  poifon  of  a  ferpent  when  introduced  into  the 
blood,  alfo  caufes  death  ;  but  carried  into  the  circu¬ 
lation  by  a  wound,  and  in  very  fmall  quantity,  its 
operation  is  comparatively  flow  and  gradual, 

2.  The  appearances  on  diffeftion  in  both  cafes 
are  very  fimilar.  The  blood  becomes  of  a  darker  hue  • 
the  irritability  of  the  fibres  are  nearly  to  the  fame 
degree  deftroyed ;  and  the  body  has  a  ftrong  tendency* 
in  both  inftances,  to  putrefcency. 
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3.  Dr.  Mead  mixed  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and 
healthy  blood  together  out  of  the  body,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  that  It  produced  any  change  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  :  this  arofe  from  his  mixing,  a  fina.ll  quantity 
of  the  venom  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  blood: 
but  if  two  or  three  drops  of  venom  be  mixed  with 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  blood,  it  immediately  lofes  its 
vermilion  colour,  becomes  black,  and  incapable  of 
coagulation. 

4,  The  poifon  of  the  ferpent  has  mod  power  over 
thofe  animals  whofe  blood  is  the  warmed;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  poifon  to  the  ferpent  itfelf, 
nor  in  general  to  cold-blooded  animals. 

Thefe  arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  much 
weight:  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  fmall  quantity  of 
poifon  fufficient  to  defiroy  an  animal  can  effedt  any 
important  chemical  change  in  the  mafs  of  its  blood ; 
nor  do  the  experiments  of  the  author,  recited  below, 
afford  them  any  fupport.  Confidently  with  his  theory, 
he  fuggefis  the  ufe  of  oxygenated  remedies  for  the 
cure ;  as  the  nitrous  acid,  the  nitrate  of  filver,  and 
the  like  :  but  the  experiments  give  very  little  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  idea.  His  experience  of  the  fubjeft, 
indeed,  feems  very  limited.  The  following  expe¬ 
riments  were  all  made  with  the  fame  ferpent,  a  cobra 
de  capdhy  and  which  is  generally  reprefented  to  be 
the  mbit  venomous  of  all  ferpents.  How  far  they 
tend  to  confirm  the  conjectures  of  the  author,  the 
reader  will  judge.  4 

Exp.  1.  4  I  was,  in  the  firft  place,  defirous  of  afeer- 
taining  the  power  of  the  venom :  for  this  purpofe* 
the  fnake  was  made  to  bite  a  young  dog  in  the  hind 
leg,  and  for  which  no  medicine,  either  internal  or 
external  was  made  ufe  of.  The  dog,  upon  being 
bit,  howled  violently  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  wounded 
leg  foon  became  paralytic ;  in  ten  minutes  the  dog 
lay  fenfelefs  and  convulfed ;  in  thirteen  minutes  he 
was  dead. 


Exp.  2, 
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Exp.  2.  4  A  dog  of  a  fmaller  fize  and  younger  was 
now  bitten  in  the  hind  leg,  when  he  was  inftantly 
plunged  into  a  warm  nitric  bath,  previoufly  prepared 
for  the  purpofe :  as  foon  as  poflible  after  be  was  in, 
the  bath,  the  wound  was  flightly  fcarified,  and  a  weak 
folution  of  lunar  cauftic  in  water  was  poured  down 
his  throat :  but  the  fymptoms  made  the  fame  progrefs 
as  in  the  firft  experiment,  and  the  dog  died  in  the  fame 
time.  Upon  opening  the  two  dogs  about  half  an  hour 
after  death,  the  blood  in  the  heart,  and  the  larger 
veffels,  was  of  a  dark  colour,  in  a  fluid  bate,  and 
did  not  coagulate  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

Ex p  3.  4  After  the  interval  of  one  day,  the 

fame  fnake  was  again  brought,  and  made  to  bite  a 
young  puppy  in  the  hind  leg  ;  but  above  the  part  to 
be  bitten,  1  had  previoufly  tied  a  ligature :  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  was  bitten,  the  wound  was  fcarified 
and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  lunar  cauftic.  The 
dog  did  not  appear  to  feel  any  other  injury  than 
what  might  arife  from  the  ligature  round  his  leg : 

O  ,  w  O 

half  an  hour  after  he  was  bitten,  the  ligature  and 
drafting,  which  con  lifted  of  lint  dipped  in  the  folution 
of  lunar  cauftic,  were  removed.  The  dog  foon  began 
to  link,  gradually  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  breathed 
quick,  was  convulfed,  and  died  in  half  an  hour  more. 
On  opening  this  dog,  the  blood  coagulated  readily 
on  being  emptied  from  the  veffels. 

Exp .  4.  4  Another  dog  was  now  bitten  in  the 
bind  leg,  and  immediately  after  a  ligature  was 
applied,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment :  the  wound 
was  fcarified  and  wafhed  as  before,  and  for  two  hours 
the  dog  continued  lively  and  well ;  when  the  ligature 
was  removed. 

Exp .  5.  4  Another  puppy  having  been  bitten  in 
the  fame  place,  the  wound  was  Amply  fcarified  ;  and 
wafhed  with  a  folution  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  and  for 
two  hours  the  animal  continued  free  from  difeafe. 
In  thefe  two  laft  experiments  the  dogs  were  very 
young,  and  fed  by  their  mother’s  milk  :  at  the  expi¬ 
ration 
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ration  of  the  time  mentioned,  they  were  carried  to 
her,  but  fhe  avoided  them,  and  they  both  died  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day. 

Exp.  6.  4  Obferving  in  the  laft  experiments,  that 
the  venom  was  probably  weakened  by  life,  I  waited 
for  two  days,  and  refolved  to  try  its  effeCs  a  fecond 
time,  where  no  medicine  was  made  ufe  of.  A  dog 
was  accordingly  bitten  by  the  fame  fnake  in  the 
hind  led  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
he  was  dead.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice, 
that  though  the  mortal  progrefs  of  the  poifon  was  as 
certain  as  before,  it  did  not  now  appear  to  produce 
any  pain ;  the  animal  did  not  howl  upon  being  bit, 
but  gradually  funk,  and  died.  The  blood  of  this 
dog  continued  alfo  in  a  fluid  Hate,  and  was  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Exp .  7.  4  A  fecond  dog  being  now  bit,  the  wound 
was  fcarified  and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  lunar 
cauftic,  and  the  fame  medicine  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  internally,  and  repeated  at  intervals.  The  dog 
appeared  to  be  but  little  affeCed  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  he  vomited  violently  for  feveral  times, 
gradually  funk,  and  died  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 
The  blood  in  this  dog  coagulated  after  death. 

Exp.  8.  1  A  third  dog  being  bit  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  part  was  walhed  with  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  and 
the  fame  medicine  given  internally,  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  repeated  at  intervals.  This  dog  was  in  a  fhort 
time  convulfed ;  vomited  feveral  times,  and  then 
feemed  to  revive  :  but  he  foon  relapfed,  and  in  three 
hours  he  was  dead.  This  dog  was  not  opened. 

Exp.  9  4  After  the  interval  of  two  days,  the  fame 
fnake  was  brought,  and  as  the  volatile  alkali  appeared 
to  have  been  of  fome  ufe  in  the  laft  experiment,  it 
was  determined  to  try  it  firft :  and  this  experiment, 
as  well  as  feveral  of  thofe  already  related,  was  con¬ 
duced  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Moir,  writh  attention  and 
accuracy.  A  dog  was  accordingly  bitten  in  the 

ufual 
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ufual  place,  and  the  volatile  alkali  given  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment :  the  dog  was  dead  in  eighteen 
minutes. 

Exp.  10.  f  To  a  dog  bitten  in  the  fame  place,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  former,  that  we  might  have  the 
means  of  afcertaining  the  effefts  of  the  remedy,  no¬ 
thing  was  given  :  he  died  in  eighteen  minutes. 

Exp .  11.  c  Obferving  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
medical  fafts,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Simmons,  that  Cap - 
enne  pepper  was  a  powerful  remedy  for  a  vegetable 
poifon,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  jatropha 
manihot,  or  bitter  cajjada,  I  determined  to  make 
trial  of  it.  To  a  dog  bitten  in  the  ufual  manner,  five 
grain  pills  of  the  pepper  were  given,  and  the  wounded 
limb  was  walked  with  an  infufion  of  it  in  warm 
water.  Thefe  pills  had  been  repeated  four  times  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour,  when  the  dog  died. 

Exp.  12.  c  A  young  puppy  was  now  bitten  in 
the  ear,  and,  exaftly  half  a  minute  after,  the  ear 
was  cut  off.  The  wound  made  by  the  knife  bled 
freely.  The  dog  continued  lively  for  fome  time, 
but  in  half  an  hour  he  began  to  droop,  and  in 
half  an  hour  more  died.  It  is  obferved  by  Fon* 
tana,  and  he  fufficiently  accounts  for  it,  that,  on 
biting  the  ears  of  animals,  a  drop  of  venom  col- 
lefts  on  the  ear,  at  the  hole  made  bv  the  tooth : 
this  was  very  remarkable  in  the  experiment  now 
related ;  a  quantity  of  venom,  like  a  large  drop  of 
yellow  ferum,  collected  on  the  ear,  and  trickled 
to  the  ground. 

*  It  may  be  proper  in  general  to  obferve,  that  in 
all  thefe  experiments,  the  part  bitten  did  not  fwell 
nor  inflame;  a  livid  mark  could  be  diftinguifhed 
where  the  tooth  entered,  but  could  be  traced  only 
for  a  very  little  way.  When  the  wounds  were  fcarl- 
fied,  they  bled  little  or  none  at  all;  but  before  death 
they  commonly  bled  freely,  and  the  fcarifications  were 
exceedingly  difcoloured. 

*  In 
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€  In  all  the  dogs  that  were  opened,  the  blood  was 
found  to  be  in  a  fluid  flate.  Upon  examining,  after 
death,  thofe  animals  which  died  by  the  poifon  of  the 
viper,  the  Abbe  Fontana  commonly  obferves  that  he 
found  the  blood  accumulated  about  the  heart  and 
larger  veffels.  My  experience  has  not  confirmed  this 
observation,  which  I  attribute  to  the  great  difference 
in  point  of  ftrength  poffe'ffed  by  the  fnake  made  ufe  of 
in  the  preceding  experiments.  In  thofe  cafes  where 
the  poifon  adled  rapidly,  the  blood,  when  emptied 
from  the  veffels,  fhewed  no  difpofition  to  coagulate, 
and  feemed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural : 
but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  animals  died  more 
ilowly,  the  blood  readily  coagulated  on  expofure  to 
the  atmofphere.  It  is  Hot  foreign  to  the  prefent 
iubjedf  to  obferve,  that  while  the  poifon  of  ferpents, 
in  mingling  with  the  blood,  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
prevent  its  coagulation,  it  on  the  contrary  more  rea- 
dilv  coagulates  in  thofe  animals  who  have  breathed 
pure  or  oxygen  air. 

*  Thefe  experiments  will  perhaps  ferve  little  other 
purpofe  than  to  prove  the  quick  and  deftrudtive  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  poifon  of  this  kind  of  ferpent,  and  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  remedies  which  have 
been  hitherto  difcovered.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  upon  larger  animals  the  progrefs  would  have 
been  neither  fo  rapid  nor  deftrudtive,  and  upon  the 
human  body  it  is  alfo  probable  that  remedies  might 
have  been  employed  with  greater  fuccefs :  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  human  fkin  is  very  great,  and  the 
abforption  of  any  remedy  that  might  be  applied  to  it 
extenftve  and  fpeedy.  Dogs,  we  are  told,  do  not 
perfpire,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  exifts  much 
correfpondence  between  the  pjowers  of  abforption 
and  perfpiration. 

‘  The  little  fuccefs  attending  the  ufe  of  the  lunar 
cauftic  in  thefe  experiments,  afford  a  fufficiently  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  that  the  fnakes  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Abbe  Fontana ,  and  the  one  made  ufe  of  by  me, 
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poflefs  very  different  degrees  of  ftrength  in  their 
venom.  There  are  one  or  two  experiments  where  this 
remedy  appeared  to  be  ufed  with  fome  effect ;  but  I 
imputed  it  to  the  weakened  power  of  the  venom  by 
life ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  poifon  of  this 
kind  of  ferpent,  when  it  is  in  full  vigour,  is  fo  cer¬ 
tainly  and  rapidly  deflrudtive,  at  leak  to  fmall  animals, 
that  neither  the  lunar  cauftic,  nor  probably  any  other 
remedy,  would  arreft  its  progrefs.  It  appears  that 
even  the  delay  of  half  a  minute  in  cutting  off  the  ear 
that  was  bitten,  was  fatal  to  the  animal ;  and  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  that  to  a  perfon  bitten  by  a  fnake, 
any  kind  of  remedy  could  be  applied  in  a  fllorter 
time.  No  experiment  could  be  better  calculated 
than  this  laft,  to  ihew  the  power  of  the  venom  of  this 
kind  of  ferpent ;  for  Fontana  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  kill  either  dogs  or  rabbits  when  bitten  in 
the  ears;  and  out  of  all  the  experiments  he  makes 
upon  the  ears  of  thefe  animals,  and  where  no  attempt 
was  made  to  relieve  them,  none  of  them  died/ 


Obfervations  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  made  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  of  the  Year  1800:  by  Dr.  S.  L. 
Mix  chill,  P rofe.ffb r  of  Che m iji ry  in  NeivYork. 
(Extradled  from  Med.  Rep.  Vol.  4,  No.  2.) 
Hybrid,  variety  of  the  Almond-nut.  ‘Among  the  trees 
in  my  peach-orchard  grows  a  thrifty  young  almond 
f amygdalus  communis ),  wffiich  has  borne  fruit  for 
two  or  three  feafons.  On  tailing  them  this  year,  we 
were  all  fenfible  of  a  refemblance  between  the  flavour 
of  the  kernel  of  the  almond  and  that  of  the  peach 
(amygdalus  perfcus),  And  in  fome,  foon  after  ga¬ 
thering,  their  peculiar  bitternefs  refembled  fo  nearly 
that  of  the  peach-kernel,  that  the  former  might,  by 
an  unadvifed  perfon,  almoft  have  been  miflaken  for 
the  latter.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  the  nuts 
(drupa)  were  very  hard  and  folid,  like  the  peaeh- 
ftone,  and  required  {mart  fcrokes  of  the  hammer  to 
crack  them. — Hybrid  plants  have  long  been  known 
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to  botanids  and  cultivators*  and  their  numbers  feem 
to  be  increafing. — I  was  led  to  believe,  according 
to  the  received  doftrine  of  fexes  in  plants,  that  the 
fruit  and  kernel  of  the  almond  had,  in  this  indance, 
undergone  a  change,  by  growing  in  the  midd  of  many 
trees  of  a  different  fpecies.  And  if  the  pollen,  or 
fecundating  powder,  of  the  peach  has  really  wrought 
fuch  an  effect  upon  the  almond,  is  not  this  a  new 
mongrel,  and  an  additional  fa£t  in  favour  of  the 
fexual  fyftem  ?’ 

Domefication  of  the  Wild-goofe  ( anas  canadenfis )» 
€  Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  on  Long- 
Ifland  to  render  the  wild-goofe,  which  winters  in  the 
bays  adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  tame  and  do- 
medicated  bird.  Individuals  of  this  fpecies  have 
accordingly  been  catched  by  the  gunners,  after 
having  been  wing-broken  by  a  (hot,  and  carried 
home  free  from  any  other  injury.  When  thus  dif- 
abled  from  flying,  they  become  gentle,  and  will 
mate  with  common  geefe.  They  even  breed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  offspring  is  a  mule,  incapable  of  further 
propagation.  Mr.  Daniel  Coles,  of  Oyder-bay,  has 
gone  a  ftep  beyond  others  in  this  bufmefs.  He  has  a 
wild-goofe  and  gander  in  a  domefticated  date,  whom 
he  keeps  from  flying  away  by  taking  off  the  extreme 
bones  of  the  wings  at  the  joint.  The  goofe  has 
hatched  a  brood  of  goflings.  For  fear  of  lofing  the 
young  ones,  their  wings  have  been  treated  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  the  whole  family  now  compofes 
(September  1800)  a  beautiful  flock  of  wild-geefe  in 
a  domedicated  date.  They  are  as  gentle  as  common 
geefe,  and  live  upon  the  food  obtained  about  a 
houfe  and  on  a  farm  quite  as  well.  Mr.  Coles  even 
found  that  the  goflings,  on  the  day  of  being  hatched, 
ate  Indian  meal  as  well  as  chickens.  They 
are  more  affive  and  handfome  than  the  tame-goofe ; 
and  their  long  necks  are  arched  more  like  thofe  of 
fwans.  If  this  experiment  fliould  be  continued  for 
feveral  generations,  it  is  highly  probable  the  temper 
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and  habits  of  the  breed  may  be  changed,  fo  that  the 
defendants  of  thefe  wild-geefe  may  lofe  their  incli¬ 
nation  to  fly  from  country  to  country,  and  attach 
themfelves,  like  turkeys,  ducks,  and  other  birds 
whofe  progenitors  were  once  wild,  to  the  fociety  and 
protection  of  man.  Should  Mr.  C.  meet  with  no  dif~ 
afters,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  wild-goofe  will 
be  eventually  added  to  our  ftock  of  poultry/ 

Another  injiance  of  a  Negro  turning  white .  f  The 
change  of  colour  which  Harry  Mofs  has,  within  a 
few  years,  undergone,  from  black  to  white,  has  been 
publifhed  fo  often,  that  few  curious  perfons  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  it.*  In  the  town  of  North-Hemftead,  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  is  now  to  be  feen.  A  young 
negro,  named  Maurice ,  aged  25  years,  began  about: 
feven  years  ago  to  lofe  his  native  colour.  A  white 
fpot  appeared  on  the  right  fide  of  his  belly,  which  is 
now  about  as  large  as  the  palms  of  two  hands;  ano¬ 
ther  white  fpot  has  appeared  on  his  breaft,  and  feve- 
ral  more  on  his  arms  and  other  parts  ;  and  the  fable 
cloud  is  plainly  difappearing  on  his  (boulder.  The 
Ikin  of  thefe  fair  fpots  is  not  furpaflfed  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  complexion.  His  general  health  is  and  has 
been  good;  and  he  has  fuffered  no  fcalding,  ulcera¬ 
tion,  fcabbinefs,  or  other  local  difeafe*  The  change 
is  not  the  dead  white  of  the  Albinos ,  but  is  a  good 
wholefome  carnation  hue*  Such  an  alteration  of  co¬ 
lour  as  this  militates  powerfully  againft  the  opinion 
adopted  by  feme  modern  philofopbers,  that  the  ne-* 
groes  are  a  different  fpecies  of  the  human  race  from 
the  whites,  and  tends  ftrongly  to  corroborate  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  derivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  man¬ 
kind  from  a  fingle  pair.  FaCts  of  this  kind  are  of 
great  value  to  the  zoologift.  How  additionally  Angu¬ 
lar  would  it  be,  if  inftances  of  the  fpontaneous  dif- 
appearanpe  of  this  fable  mark  of  diftinCtion  between 
Li  ■  :  ■  '■  / 

*  For  an  account  of  this  curious  cafe,  fee  Med,  and  Chir,  Review, 
vol.  $.  p.  6 . 
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Haves  and  their  m afters  were  to  become  frequent  1 
They  would  then  be  no  lefs  important  to  the  moralift 
and  political  economift., 

Formation  of  the  Fixed  Alkalies  from  an  union  of  their 
elements  during  incineration .  (Ibid.) 

Kelp,  or  impure  foda,  is  manufactured  from  the 
allies  of  certain  maritime  plants  or  fea  weed,  the  chief 
of  which  employed  for  this  purpofe  are,  the  fucus 
vefculofus ,  nodofus,  ferratus,  and  digitalis ,  Lin.  But 
in  order  to  afford  kelp,  thele  plants  mull  be  com¬ 
pletely  burned,  and  that  in  their  found  ftate,  for 
when  they  become  putrid  their  produce  of  lixivial 
fait  is  but  fmall.  It  has  been  believed,  that  the  foda 
obtained  from  thefe  plants  by  burning,  proceeds  from 
the  decompofition  of  the  fea-falt,  or  muriate  of  foda, 
they  contained  before  combuftion.  This,  however, 
muft  be  a  miftake;  for  though  the  fuci  contain  fea- 
falt,  it  is  in  too  trifling  a  quantity  to  account  for  the 
foda  aCtually  produced.  This  therefore  muft  be 
formed  from  elementary  combination  taking  place  in. 
the  fire.  But  what  is  this  combination  ?  Perhaps 
the  following  faCts  will  lead  towards  an  anfwer  to 
the  qneftion.  It  is  faid  that  carbon,  if' burned  in 
oxygenous  air,  will  be  changed  thereby  to  carbonic 
acid  gas :  alfo,  that  if  carbon  is  burned  in  atmofpherit 
air,  that  not  only  fixed  air,  but  potajh  is  formed. 
Now  atmofpheric  air  differs  from  oxygenous  air  by 
poffeffing  or  containing  a  portion  of  azotic  or  phlo- 
gifticated  air.  From  this  latter  combining  with 
Something  elfe,  is  the  potafti  formed  :  the  deteftioh 
of  this  fomething  is  the  prefent  objeCt  of  refearch. 
In  the  formation  of  ammoniac  by  diftillation,  Dr. 
Woodhoufe  has  (hewn  (fee  above)  how  largely  the 
azotic  part  of  the  atmofphere  contributes  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  that  alkali.  The  evidence  feems  quite  a‘s 
ftrong  in  favour  of  the  fixation  of  azote  in  foda  and 
poialh.  The  day  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when 
yve  (hall  be  informed  with  which  of  the  known  ele- 
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merits,  as  carbon,  lime,  &c.  it  combines  ;  or  whether 
a  new,  arid  as  yet  unknown,  element  is  concerned 
in  the  procefs.* 

Account  of  the  Petroleum  Wells  in  the  Burmha  Domi - 
?iions.  ’  ( Afiatic  Bes.  vol.  6.) 

*  In  making  a  well,  the  hill  is  cut  down  fo  as  to 
form’  a  fquare  table  of  fourteen  or  twenty  feet  for  the 
crown  of  the  we!!,  and  from  this  table  a  road  is 
formed,  by  feraping  away  an  inclined  plane  for  the 
drawers  to  defeend,  in  railing  the  excavated  earth 
from  the  well,  and  fubfequently  the  foil.  The  fhaft 
is  funk  of  a  fquare  form,  and  lined,  as  the  miner  pro¬ 
ceeds,  with  fquares  of  caffia  wood  haves ;  thefe 
ilaves  are  about  fix  feet  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and 
two  thick  ;  are  rudely  jointed  and  pinned  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  forming  a  fquafre  frame  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear  fot  the  uppermoh 
ones,  but  more  contra£led  below.  When  the  miner 
has  pierced  fix  or  more  feet  of  the  fhaft,  a  feries  of 
thefe  fquare  frames  are  piled  on  each  other,  and  re¬ 
gularly  added  to  the  top,  the  whole  gradually  firikirlgi 
as  he  deepens  the  fhaft,  and  fecuring  him  againft  the 
falling  in  of  the  fides. 

The  foil  or  ftrata  to  be  pierced,  is  nearly  fuch  as 
I  have  described  the  cliffs  to  be  On  the  margin  of 
the  river,  that  is,  firft,  a  light  fandyloam  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  quartz,  filex,  &c. ;  fecond,  a 
friable  fand  ftone,  eafily  wrought,  with  thin  horizon¬ 
tal1  ftrata  of  a  concrete  of  martial  ore,  talc  and  indu¬ 
rated  argile  (the  talc  has  this  fmgularity,  it  is  denti¬ 
culated,  its  lamina  being  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lamina  of  the  argiie  on  which  it  is  feated)  at 
from  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  furface,  and  from 
each  other,  as  there  are  feveral  veins  in  the  great 
body  of  free-ftone.  Thirdly,  at  feventy  cubits,  more 
or  lefs,  from  the  furface,  and  immediately  below  the 
free-ftone,  a  pale  blue  argillaceous  earth  (fchiftous) 

impreg- 

*  Seepage  197  of  theprefent  volume  on  this  fubjeft. 
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Impregnated  with  the  petroleum*  and  fmelling  ftrottgly 
of  it.  This  they  fay  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
grows  harder  as  they  get  deeper,  ending  in  ihift  or 
(late,  fuch  as  found  covering  veins  of  coal  in  Europe*  &c* 
‘Below  this  fhift,  at  the  depth  of  about  1  SO  cubits*  is  coal* 
I  procured  fome,  intermixed  with  fulphur  and  pyrites* 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  well*  deepened  a  few 
days  before  my  arrival*  but  deemed  amongft  them  a 
rarity*  the  oil  in  general  flowing  at  a  fmaller  depth. 
They  were  piercing  a  new  well  when  I  was  there,  had 
got  to  the  depth  of  eighty  cubits*  and  expe&ed  oil  at 
ten  or  twenty  cubits  more. 

5  The  machinery  ufed  in  drawing  up  the  rubbilh* 
and  afterwards  the  oil  from  the  well,  is  an  axle  croff- 
ing  the  center  of  the  well*  refting  on  two  rude-forked 
ftaunchions*  with  a  revolving  barrel  on  its  center,  like 
the  nave  of  a  wheel,  in  which  is  a  fcore  for  receiving 
the  draw-rope  $  the  bucket  is  of  wicker-work*  co¬ 
vered  with  dammer,  and  the  labour  of  the  drawers,  in 
general  three  men*  is  facilitated  by  the  defcent  of  the 
inclined  plane,  as  water  is  drawn  from  deep  wells  in 
the  interior  of  Hindoftan . 

*  To  receive  the  oil*  one  man  is  ftationed  at  the 
brink  of  the  well,  who  empties  the  bucket  into  a  chan* 
nel  made  on  the  fur  face  of  the  earth  leading  to  a  funk 
jar,  from  whence  it  is  laded  into  fmaller  ones,  and 
immediately  carried  down  to  the  river,  either  by  the 
coolies,  or  on  hackeries.5 

The  oil  is  ufed  for  lamps,  and  as  a  prefervativ& 
of  wood;  its  medicinal  properties  known  to  the 
natives  are  as  a  lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
an  embrocation  in  bruifes  and  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions. 
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THE  great  importance  of  phyfiological  ftudies  to 
the  pra£lical  phyfician  is  very  properly  infilled 
on  by  Dr,  Rufi  in  the  introdu£lion  to  the  work  before 
us.  Simple  Anatomy,  he  obferves,  is  a  mafs  of  dead 
matter :  it  is  Phyfiology  which  infufes  life  into  it. 
A  knowledge  of  the  ftmfture  of  the  human  body 
occupies  only  the  memory :  Phyfiology  introduces  it 
to  the  higher  and  more  noble  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  component  parts  of  the  body  may  be  compared 
to  the  materials  of  a  houfe,  lying  without  order  in  a 
yard  :  it  is  Phyfiology,  which,  like  a  Ikilful  archite£l, 
connects  them  together,  fo  as  to  form  from  them  an 
elegant  and  ufeful  building. 

vol.  vn.  Pp  I n 
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In  the  Lectures  before  us  the  author  has  not  confined 
himfelf  to  the  ft  rift  line  laid  down  by  writers  in  general 
on  this  fubjeft,  but  treats  of  life  in  its  relation  to 
morals*  metaphyfics,  and  theology.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  as  he  remarks,  intimately  connefted  with  the 
biftory  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  thefe  form  an  effential  part  of  the  animal 
Gsconomy. 

In  animal  life*  as  applied  to  the  human  body.  Dr. 
Bujh  includes  motion ,  fenfation%  and  thought :  thefe 
three  when  united  compofe  perfe£t  life.  Life  may 
exift  without  thought  or  fenfation  ;  but  neither  fenfa- 
tion  nor  thought  can  exift  without  motion.  The  loweft 
grade  of  life  probably  exifts  in  the  abfence  of  even 
motion.  Animal  life  is  firft  confidered  as  it  appears 
in  the  waking  and  fleeping  ftates  in  a  healthy  adult : 
he  afterwards  inquires  into  the  modification  of  its 
caufes  in  the  foetal,  infant,  youthful,  and  middle 
ftates  of  life;,  in  certain  difeafes,  in  different  ftates 
of  fociety^  in  different  climates,  and  in  different 
animals. 

The  balls  of  the  author's  doftrine  is  founded  in  the 
three  propofitions  following.' — The  reader  will  eafily 
refer  them  to  their  fource :  the  author,  indeed,  dif- 
claims  any  title  to  originality, 

1.  Every  part  of  the  human  body  (the  nails  and 
hair  excepted)  is  endowed  with  fenfibility,  or  exci¬ 
tability,  or  with  both  of  them  ;  by  the  laft  is  under- 
flood  a  capacity  of  imperceptible,  as  well  as  obvious 
motion. 

2.  The  whole  human  body  is  fo  formed  and  con¬ 
nected,  that  impreffions  made  in  the  healthy  ftate  upon 
one  part,  excite  motion,  fenfation,  or  both,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  body.  From  this  view  it  appears 
to  be  an  unit,  or  a  fimple  and  ihdlvifible  quality,  or 
fubftance. 

8.  Life  is  the  effect  of  certain  ftimuli  afting  upon 
the  fenfibility,  and  excitability;  which  are  extended 
In,  different  degrees  over  every  external  and  internal 
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part  of  the  body,  Thefe  ftimuli  are  as  neceffary  to  its 
exigence  as  air  is  to  flame ;  animal  life  being  truly 
a  forced  ftate. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
ftimuli  which  aft  on  the  different  organs.  They  have 
been  divided  into  external  and  internal :  the  external 
are  light,  found,  odours,  air,  heat,  exercifes,  and  the 
pleafures  of  the  fenfes ;  the  internal  ftimuli  are  food, 
drinks,  chyle,  the  blood,  a  certain  tenfion  of  the  glands 
which  contain  fecreted  liquors,  and  the  exercife  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Each  of  thefe  is  then 
treated  of  in  order. 

Life,  the  author  obferves,  is  in  a  languid  ftate  in 
the  morning.  It  acquires  vigour  by  the  gradual  and 
fucceflive  application  of  ftimuli  in  the  forenoon.  It 
is  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate  about  mid-day,  and  remains 
ftationary  for  fome  hours.  From  the  diminution  of  the 
fenftbility  and  contraffility  of  the  fyftem  to  the  aftion 
of  impreflions,  it  leffens  in  the  evening,  and  becomes 
again  languid  at  bed  time. 

In  the  fecond  Lecture  Dr.  Rujli  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  different  degrees  and  ftates  of  Animal  Life,  but 
firft  premifes  the  two  following  propofltions  :  1.  The 
healthy  ftate  of  the  body  confifts  in  an  exaft  proportion 
and  due  relatior  of  excitement  and  excitability,  diff 
fufed  uniformly  throughout  the  body  :  difeafe  is  the 
reverie  of  this,  depending  on  a  difproportion  of  thefe 
principles  to  each  other,  and  in  a  partial  diftribution  of 
.each  of  them.  2.  It  is  a* law  of  the  fyftem,  that  the 
abfence  of  one  natural  ftimulus  is  generally  fupplied 
by  the  increafed  aftion  of  others. 

The  firft  departure  from  the  ordinary  and  perfeft  ftate 
of  life  noticed  is  Sleep.  Natural  fleep,  the  author  ob¬ 
ferves,  is  induced  by  a  diminution  of  the  excitement^ 
and  excitability  of  the  fyftem  by  the  continued  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ftimuli  which  aft  upon  the  body 
in  its  waking  ftate.  Artificial  fleep  may  be  in¬ 
duced  at  any  time  by  certain  ftimulating  fubftances, 
particularly  by  opium  :  thefe  aft  by'  carrying  the 
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fydem  beyond  the  healthy  grade  of  excitement,  to  a 
degree  of  indiredt  debility,  which  Dr.  Brown  has 
happily  called  the  deeping  point. — To  this  datement* 
we  think,  there  is  much  objeftion.  Without  adverting 
to  the  notion  that  deep  is  a  date  of  difeafe,  or  a  devi¬ 
ation  from  health,  we  may  obferve,  that  if  deep 
were,  as  the  author  fuppofes,  immediately  the  effeft 
of  a  certain  diminution  of  excitement  and  excitability^ 
it  ought  to  be  in  our  power  to  induce  it  with  great 
certainty,  at  almoit  any  hour,  by  the  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  ftimuli ;  yet  we  know  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  being  exceedingly  difficult,  and  often  impof- 
Able  to  induce  deep  at  unufual  hours,  whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  fatigue  be  brought  on  the  fyftem.  Nor  is  the 
operation  of  opium  to  be  referred  flmply  to  a  dimu- 
lating  power,  for  other  dimuli  produce  no  fuch  effefts. 
The  Ample  law  referred  to  appears  very  inadequate 
to  explain  the  various  and  complicated  fundi  ions  of  the 
animal  ceconomy. 

The  dimuli  which  the  author  fuppofes  to  aft  with 
increafed  force  upon  the  body  in  deep,  are,  the  accu¬ 
mulated  heat  of  the  body  ;  the  air  which  is  refpired, 
and  which  he  thinks  afts  with  more  force  than  in  the 
waking  date,  inducing  more  forcible  action  of  the 
■mufcles  of  refpiration ,  and  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  through  the  heart  and  blood-veffels  ;  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  digejtion  going  on 
more  rapidly  when  we  are  awake  than  when  we  fleep ; 
the  prefence  of  the  urine  and  foeces  in  the  bladder 
and  intedines  ;  and  the  mental  exertion  in  dreams — 
Many  of  the  affumptions  here  appear  to  be  quedion- 
able, 

t 

The  next  date  of  life  treated  of  is  that  of  Infancy \ 
In  this  there  is  a  deficiency  of  many  of  the  dimuli 
which  fupport  life  ;  but  this  is  fupplied  by  the  in¬ 
creafed  excitability  of  the  fydem  to  other  dimuli,  as 
light,  found,  heat,  and  air.  The  capacity  of  infants 
to  be  afted  upon  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat  is 
evident*  the  author  o/bferves,  from  their  buffering  kfs 

from 
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from  cold  than  grown  people  [is  this  really  the  cafe  ?]  ; 
and  he  quotes  an  inftance  of  a  child  that  was  found 
alive  on  the  back  of  its  mother  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  after 
file  was  frozen  to  death.  Other  ftimuli  by  which 
animal  life  is  fupported  in  infants  are,  frequent 
fucking  and  feeding,  laughing  and  crying,  exercife 
of  the  limbs,  dreams,  and  the  effefts  of  novelty  in  the 
frequent  contemplation  of  new  objects.  Crying,  it  is 
obierved,  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  health 

and  life  in  children;  the  author  has  feen  fo  many 

•  * 

mftances  of  its  falutary  effefts,  that  he  has  fatisfied 
hirnfelf  that  it  is  as  poffible  fora  child  to  ‘f  cry  and  be 
fat,  as  it  is  to  “  laugh  and  be  fat.” 

In  youth  and  in  middle  age  life  is  in  its  moil 
perfect  date.  In  old  age  many  of  the  fenfes  are  im¬ 
paired  ;  the  deficiency,  however,  is  f applied,— ' f  1. 
By  an  increafe  in  the  quantity,  and  by  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  food  which  is  taken  by  old  people. 
They  generally  eat  twice  as  much  as  perfons  in  middle 
life,  and  they  bear  with  pain  the  ufual  intervals  be¬ 
tween  meals.  They  moreover  prefer  that  kind  of  food 
which  is  favoury  and  ftimulating.  The  ftomach  of  the 
celebrated  Pan\  who  died  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  was  found  full  of  ftrong  nou- 
riffiing  aliment. 

‘2.  By  the  ftimulusof  the  faeces,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  retained  for  five  or  fix  days  in  the  bowels  of 
old  people. 

*  3.  By  the  flimulus  of  fluids  rendered  preterna- 
turally  acrid  by  age.  The  urine,  fweat,  and  even  the 
tears  of  old  people,  poflefs  a  peculiar  acrimony.  Their 
blood  likewife  lofes  part  of  the  mildnefs  which  is 
natural  to  that  fluid ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  with 
which  fores  heal  in  old  people  ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
reafon  why  cancers  are  more  commonly  found  in  the 
decline,  than  in  any  other  period  of  human  life. 

c  4.  By  the  uncommon  adivity  of  certain  paffions. 
Thefe  are  either  good  or  evil.  To  the  former  belong 
an  iricreafed  vigor  in  the  operations  of  thofe  paffions 
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which  have  for  their  objefts  the  Divine  Being,  or  the 
whole  family  of  mankind,  or  their  own  offspring, 
particularly  their  grand-children.  To  the  latter  paf- 
fions  belong  malice,  a  hatred  of  the  manners  and 
fafbions  of  the  riling  generation,  and,  above  all,  avarice. 
This  paffion  knows  no  holidays.  Its  him  ulus  is 
condant,  though  varied  daily  by  the  numerous  means 
which  it  has  difcovered  of  increafmg,  fecuring,  and 
perpetuating  property.  It  has  been  obferved  that 
weak  mental  impreffions  produce  much  greater  effects 
in  old  people  than  in  perfons  of  middle  life.  A  trifling 
indifpofition  in  a  grand-child,  an  inadvertent  aft  of 
unkindnefs  from  a  friend,  or  the  fear  of  lofing  a  few 
findings,  have,  in  many  indances,  produced  in  them  a 
degree  of  wakefulnefs  that  has  continued  for  two  or 
three  nights.  It  is  to  this  highly  excitable  date  of  the 
fyltem  that  Solomon  probably  alludes,  when  he  de- 
fcribes  the  grafshopper  as  burdenfome  to  old  people. 

5.  By  the  paffion  for  talking,  which  is  fo  common, 
as  to  be  one  of  the  charafteridics  of  old  age.  I  men¬ 
tioned  formerly,  the  influence  of  this  Aimuius  upon 
animal  life. — Perhaps  it  is  more  neceffary  in  the  female 
conditution  than  in  the  male;  for  it  has  been  long  ago 
remarked,  that  women  who  are  very  taciturn,  are 
generally  unhealthy. 

6  6.  By  their  wearing  warmer  clothes,  and  preferring 
warmer  rooms,  than  in  the  former  periods  of  their 
Jives.  This  praftice  is  fo  uniform,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  in  many  cafes  to  tell  a  man’s  age  by  his 
drefs,  or  by  finding  out' in  what  degree  of  heat  he 
found  himfelf  comfortable  in  a  clofe  room. 

7.  By  dreams.  Thefe  are  univerfal  among  old 
people.  They  arife  from  their  fhort  and  imperfeft 
deep. 

c  8.  It  has  often  been  faid,  that  <c  we  are  oncemen, 
and  twice  children.”  In  fpeaking  of  the  date  of  animal 
life  in  infancy,  I  remarked  that  the  contraftility  of 
the  animal  fibres  predominated  over  their  fenfibility  in 
that  dage  of  life.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in.old 
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people,  and  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  return  of  this 
infantile  ftate  of  the  fydem,  that  all  the  famuli  which 
have  been  mentioned  aft  upon  them  with  much  more 
force  than  in  middle  life.  This  famenefs,  in  the 
predominance  of  excitability  in  children  and  old 
people,  will  account  for  the  fimilarity  of  their  habits 
with  refpeft  to  eating,  deep,  exercife,  and  the  ufe  of 
fermented  or  diddled  liquors.  It  is  from  the  increafe 
of  excitability  in  old  people  that  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
of  ftrong  drink  intoxicates  them  ;  and  it  is  from  an 
ignorance  of  this  change  in  their  confutations*  that 
many  of  them  become  drunkards  after  palling  the 
early  and  middle  dages  of  life  with  fober  charafters/ 

In  certain  morbid  dates  when  the  ltimuli  are  de¬ 
ficient,  as  where  perfons  are  bom  blind,  or  deaf,  the 
deficiency  is  fupplied  by  increafed  fenfibility  and 
excitement  in  their  remaining  fenfes,  and  by  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  vigor  in  the  exercifes  of  the  mental  faculties  : 
In  idiots,  by  an  inordinate  appetite  for  food  or  venereal 
pleafures.  When  perfons  pafs  many  days,  or  even 
weeks,  without  food  or  drinks,  life  is  fupported  either 
by  the  dim  ulus  of  difeafe  ;  or,  where  the  abftinence  is 
voluntary,  as  from  religious  motives,  or  neceffary  from 
want,  the  abfence  of  food  is  fupplied  by  the  ftimulus 
of  a  full  gall-bladder ;  by  increafed  acrimony  in  all 
the  fecretions  and  excretions ;  by  increafed  fenfibility 
and  excitability  in  the  fenfe  of  touch ;  and  by  an  increafe 
of  activity  in  the  underftanding  and  paffions.  In  cafes 
of  fufpended  animation,  life  is  redored  by  the  aftion 
of  dimuli  on  the  accumlated  excitability  of  the  fydem. 

In  the  third  Lefture  the  author  enters  into  the  con  fi¬ 
de  rat  ion  of  the  date  of  Animal  Life  in  the  different  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  globe,  as  varied  by  the  circumdances 
of  civilization,  diet,  fituation,  and  climate.  The  defeft 
of  the  dimulus  of  aliment,  and  of  the  underdanding 
and  padions  in  the  Indians  of  the  northern  latitudes  of 
America^  is  fupplied,  in  part,  by  the  violent  exertions 
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with  which  they  hunt,  and  carry  on  war,  and  by  the 
extravagant  manner  with  which  they  afterwards  cele¬ 
brate  their  exploits  in  their  favage  dances  andfongs.  In 
the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  labour,  as  well  as  of  the  underftanding  and  paffions. 
This  is  amply  fupplied  by  the  conftant  heat  of  the 
fun,  by  the  profufe  ufe  of  fpices  in  their  diet,  and  by 
the  paflion  for  mufical  founds  which  fo  univerfally 
charafterizes  the  African  nations. 

In  Greenland,  where  the  body  is  expofed  to  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  the  effects  of  this  in  leflening  the  quantity 
of  life  are  obviated  in  part  by  the  heat  of  clofe  (love 
rooms,  by  warm  clothing,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  aliment  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  confifts 
chiefly  of  animal  food,  of  dried  fifh,  and  of  rancid 
whale  oil.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  food  of  all 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe  is  compofed  of  ftimu- 
lating  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  that  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors  is  univerfal  amongft  them.  In  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  where 
tyranny  renders  torpid  all  the  faculties,  the  deficiency 
of  aliment  and  the  abfence  of  mental  ftimuli  are  fup¬ 
plied  by  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  by  their  paflion  for 
mufical  founds  and  fine  clothes  ;  and  by  their  general 
ufe  of  coffee  and  opium.  The  fame  obfervations  apply, 
in  great  meafure,  to  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  the 
Eaft  Indies,  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of 
tea,  and  a  ftimulating  coffee  made  of  the  dried  and 
toafted  feeds  of  the  datura  jlramonium ,  and  alfo  to  the 
chewing  of  ftimulating  fubftances. 

c  Among  the  poor  and  deprefled  fubjefts  of  the 
governments  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  deficiency  of  the  ftimulus  of  wholefome 
food,  of  clothing,  of  fuel,  and  of  liberty,  is  fupplied 
in  fome  countries  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  upon  animal  life  •>  and,  in  others, 
by  the  general  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  garlic,  onions, 
opium,  tobacco,  malt  liquors,  and  ardent  fpirits. 
The  ufe  of  each  of  thefe  ftimuli  feems  to  be  regulated 
by  the  circumftances  of  climate.  In  cold  countries, 
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where  the  earth  yields  its  increafe  with  reludtance, 
and  where  vegetable  aliment  is  fcarce,  the  want  of 
the  ftimulus  of  diftention  which  that  fpecies  of  food 
is  principally  calculated  to  produce,  is  fought  for  in 
that  of  ardent  fpirits.  To  the  fouthward  of  4QQ  a 
fubftitute  for  the  diftention  from  mild  vegetable  food 
is  fought  for  in  onions,  garlic,  and  tobacco.  But* 
further,  a  uniform  climate  calls  for  more  of  thefe 
artificial  ftimuli  than  a  climate  that  is  expofed  to  the 
alternate  adtion  of  heat  and  cold,  winds  and  calms, 
and  of  wet  and  dry  weather.  Savages  and  ignorant 
people,  likewife,  require  more  of  them  than  perfons 
of  civilized  manners  and  cultivated  underftandings* 
It  would  feem  from  thefe  fadts  that  man  cannot  exift 
without  fenfation  of  fome  kind,  and  that,  when  it  is 
not  derived  from  natural  means,  it  will  always  be 
fought  for  in  fuch  as  are  artificial. 

4  In  no  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  is  animal  life  in  a 
more  perfect  Hate  than  in  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  With  all 
the  natural  ftimuli  that  have  been  mentioned,  they 
are  conftantly  under  the  invigorating  influence  of 
liberty.  There  is  an  indifloluble  union  between  morale 
political,  and  phyfical  happinefs ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  eledtive  and  reprefentative  governments  are  moll 
favourable  to  individuals,  as  well  as  national  profperity, 
it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  they  are  moft  favourable  to 
animal  life.  But  this  opinion  does  not  reft  upon  an 
induction  derived  from  the  relation  which  truths  upon 
all  fubjedts  bear  to  each  other.  Many  fadts  prove 
animal  life  to  exift  in  a  larger  quantity  and  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  enlightened  and  happy  ftate  of 
Connediicut,  in  which  republican  liberty  has  exifted 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  in  any  other 
country  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe.* 

The  author  next  adverts  to  certain  mental  ftimuli, 
which  adt  nearly  alike  in  the  produdtion  of  animal  life, 
upon  the  individuals  of  all  nations :  thefe  are  the  defire 
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of  life  ;  avarice,  or  the  love  of  money  ;  public  amufe- 
ments  ;  the  love  of  drefs  ;  novelty  ;  the  loVe  of  fame  $ 
patriotifm,  or  the  love  of  one’s  country  ;  and  religion. 
Refpedling  the  defire  of  life,  the  author  obferves,  ‘That 
this  principle,  fo  deeply  and  univerfally  implanted 
in  human  nature,  adts  very  powerfully  in  fupporting 
our  exiftence.  It  has  been  obferved  to  prolong  life* 
Sickly  travellers,  by  fea  and  land,  often  live  under  the 
circumftances  of  the  greateft  weaknefs,  till  they  reach 
their  native  country,  and  then  expire  in  the  bofom 
of  their  friends.  This  defire  of  life  often  turns  the 
feale  in  favor  of  a  recovery  in  acute  difeafes.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  will  appear,  from  the  difference  in  the  periods 
in  which  death  was  induced  in  two  perfons,  who  were 
actuated  by  oppofite  paffions  with  refpedt  to  life. 
Atticus,  we  are  told,  died  of  voluntary  abffinence 
from  food  in  five  days.  In  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
account  of  the  earthquake  at  Calabria,  we  read  of  a 
girl  who  liv&d  eleven  days  without  food  before  flie 
expired.  In  the  former  cafe,  life  was  fhortened  by  an 
averfion  from  it ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  protracted  by 
the  defire  of  it.  The  late  Mr.  Briffot,  in  his  vifit  to 
this  city,  informed  me,  that  the  application  of  animal 
magnet ifm  (in  which  he  was  a  believer)  had  in  no 
inftance  cured  a  difeafe  in  a  Weft  India  Have.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  rendered  inert  by  its  not  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  ftrong  defire  of  life  ;  for  this  principle 
exifts  in  a  more  feeble  ftate  in  flaves  than  in  freemen. 
It  is  poftible,  likewife,  the  wills  and  imaginations  of 
thefe  degraded  people  may  have  become  fo  paralytic 
by  fiavery,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  excited  by  the 
Smprefiion  of  this  fanciful  remedy.’ 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  life  in 
animals  of  different  fpecies, '  and  endeavours  to  (hew 
that  it  depends  upon  the  fame  caufes  as  in  the  human 
body  ;  nor  does  he  exclude  vegetables  from  being 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  general  law  of  being  adted  upon 
by  ftimuli  in  the  manner  of  animals.  The  work 
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concludes  with  a  brief  application  of  the  doftrines  it 
contains  to  medicine,  metaphysics,  theology,  and 
morals. 

The  view  of  life  here  given  has  frequently  been 
objected  to  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  fubjedt  been  removed  by  i,t.  The  author 
confiders  life  as  the  effect  of  certain  ftimuli  acting 
upon  the  fenfibility  and  excitability  of  the  body.  It 
would  be  more  philofophical  to  fay,  that  animal 
motion,  or  addon,  is  the  effect  of  ftimuli  acting 
on  the  excitability.  The  difpofition  to  be  added  on  by 
ftimuli  is  the  proper  charadteriftic  of  living  beings; 
this  property  it  is  which  ftiould  be  called  hfeP 
though  the  author,  after  Dr.  Brown,  choofes  to  call  it 
excitability.  The  excitability  of  the  fyftem  is  its  life* 
and  what  peculiarly  diftinguifhes  it  from  inanimate 
matter :  action ,  or  motion ,  the  effedd  of  ftimuli  on  the 
excitability,  is  a  mode  of  life  only.  This  the  author  him- 
felf  allows,  when  he  fays,  p.  5.  that  the  loweft  grade 
of  life  probably  coniifts  in  the  abfence  of  even  motion  ft 
—and  again,  p.  72,  cc  that  it  is  poffible  life  may 
exift  in  thefe  animals  (viz.  fuch  as  are  torpid  in  winter), 
during  their  hibernation,  in  the  total  abfence  of  im~ 
preffion  and  motion  of  every  kind.”  In  this  cafe,  if 
life  exifts  at  all,  it  exifts  in  the  capacity  of  being  added 
upon  by  ftimuli ;  in  a  word,  it  is  excitability  merely. 
There  appears,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  faying 
that  life  is  a  forced  ftate :  the  living  addions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo,  for  they  are  always  the  effedt  of  im- 
preffions.  Excitability ,  or  Life,  is  an  inherent  pro¬ 
perty  of  living  bodies ;  but  what  is  its  nature  or 
effence,  whether  it  exifts  as  matter,  as  fpiril,  or  as 
the  effedd  of  organization  merely,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant :  it  matters  little  whether  we  call  it  excita¬ 
bility ,  the  living  principle,  the  fpirit  of  animation , 
or  the  vital  energy ;  it  is  equally  well  expreffed  by 
either.  In  abandoning  the  dodtrine,  that  life  is  a 
forced  ftate,  Dr.  Cullen  was,  no  doubt,  determined 
by  a  convidtion  of  its  infufficiency.  Dr.  Rufh,  how- 
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ever,  boafts  of  never  having  deferted  it ;  and  obferves, 
that  the  belief  of  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  many 
of  the  principles  and  modes  of  pra£tice  in  medicine 
which  he  has  fmce  adopted. 

In  a  practical  view  we  cannot  fee  how  the  doc¬ 
trine  here  inculcated  tends  at  all  to  facilitate  our 
knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  all  difeafes,  or  their  cure. 
“  Difeafes,”  the  author  obferves,  p.  78,  cc  confift  in 
exceffive,  or  preternatural  excitement  in  the  whole,  or 
a  part  of  the  human  body,  accompanied  generally 
with  irregular  motions ,  and  induced  by  natural  or 
artificial  ffimuli :  and  the  cure  of  them  depends  fimply 
upon  the  abftraCtion  of  ftimuli  from  the  whole,  or 
from  a  part  of  the  body,  when  the  motions  excited  by 
them  are  in  excels ;  and  in  the  increafe  of  their 
number  and  force,  when  motions  are  of  a  moderate 
nature.  For  the  former  purpofe  we  employ  a  clafs  of 
medicines  known  by  the  name  of  fedatives  ;  for  the 
latter  we  make  ufe  of  llimulants.  Under  thefe  two 
extenfive  heads  are  included  all  the  numerous  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica.”— This  view  of  the  matter,  we 
fear,  has  more  of  Jimplicity  than  truth  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  the  irregular  motions  alluded  to  in  the  paffage 
above  quoted,  as  generally  accompanying  difeafe, 
which  renders  difficult  the  pradtice  of  phylic  $  as  they 
are  fubjeCt  to  other  laws  than  thofe  which  apply  to 
excitability  fimply.  Excitability  is  not  the  fame  thing 
in  different  fy Items,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
fyitem.  It  is  different  in  the  mufcles,  in  the  nerves, 
and  in  the  various  organs,  and  governed  by  different 
laws.  The  effects  of  medical  agents,  or  ftimuli,  if  the 
term  is  preferred,  can  never  be  with  certainty  pre¬ 
dicted  ;  for  the  fufceptibility  of  different  fy Items,  and 
of  the  fame  fyftem  at  different  times,  is  infinitely  va¬ 
ried,  and  not  cognizable  by  any  external  figns.  Me¬ 
dicine,  therefore,  mu  ft  ever  be  an  experimental  art, 
and  one  of  great  difficulty.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  facrificing  truth  to  fimplicity. 
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Art.  LXXVIT.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Cure 
of  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulent  a  in  Men.  By  Thomas 
What ely,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  London.  OClavo,  119  pages,  price  2s.  6ch 
London,  1801.  Johnson. 

A  GREAT  number  of  Treatifes  have  appeared,  at 
different  times,  on  Lues  Venerea,  and  its  various 
forms;  yet  we  have  noreafonto  fuppofe  the  fubjeff  to 
be  exhaufted,  or  the  belt  poffible  treatment  to  have 
been  afcertained.  The  contradictory  opinions  of 
writers,  indeed,  on  this  point,  are  a  proof  of  the 
contrary.  Whilft  one  trufts  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea 
wholly  to  topical  apolications,and  thinks  any  attention 
thrown  away  that  is  paid  to  the  conftitution,  another 
fees  nothing  but  danger  and  mifchief  in  the  ufe  of 
aftringenfc  injections,  and  raves  at  the  boldnefs  and  te¬ 
merity  of  his  cotemporaries  in  ufing  them.  The 
author*  of  the  Effay  before  us  has  chofen  the  middle 
path,  and  Teems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  opinions 
by  obfervation  and  experience. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  Mr.  Whately  treats  of  the  nature 
of  the  poifon  in  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove,  what  few  praCtifioners  of  obfervation 
now  doubt,  the  famenefs  of  the  poifon  in  this  and  in 
lues  venerea.  He  next  inquires  into  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  in  men,  and  points  out  its  appearances  in  the 
urethra.  He  fuppofes  ulceration  in  this  canal  to  take 
place  more  frequently  than  has  of  late  been  imagined. 
Where  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  naturally  wide,  he 
has  feveral  times,  he  obferves,  diftinCUy  feen  ulcers, 
both  a  little  within,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  canal. 
The  prefence  of  ulceration,  he  thinks,  is  pointed  out 
by  the  great  hardnefs  of  the  part,  as  felt  externally 
(far  exceeding  that  which  would  arife  from  an  in¬ 
flamed  mucous  gland) ;  by  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  the  difcharge ;  and  by  the  difeafe  not 
yielding  to  any  remedy  but  mercury  given  internally, 
or  ufed  in  friCtions. 
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The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  difference  between 
the  poifon  of  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  and  that  of  the 
lues  venerea.  The  objedt  of  this  is  to  prove*  that  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea*  as  well  as  of  the  other  primary 
affections,  chancre  and  bubo*  though  partaking  of  the 
fame  fpecific  property  as  that  of  the  fecondary  ulcers, 
yet  differs  confiderably  in  its  degree  of  virulence  or 
activity;  and  hence  he  accounts  for  the  more  difficult 
cure  of  the  former,  and  their  requiring  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  adminiftration  of  the  remedy. 

Chapter  4  points  out  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea 
virulent  a  in  men.  The  difeafe  is  divided  into  three 
different  fpecies : - 

Firft,  The  gonorrhoea  attended  with  ulcer  in  the 
urethra,  or  with  a  confiderable  induration  of  the  lips 
of  its  orifice,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum 
adjoining,  but  without  any  apparent  ulcer.  Thefe 
appearances  being  for  the  moft  part  attended  with  a 
chordee*  and  ardor  urinae,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 

Secondly,  The  gonorrhoea  attended  with  a  chor¬ 
dee  and  ardor  urinae,  with  other  marks  of  a  confidera¬ 
ble  inflammatory  affedtion  of  the  urethra  and  penis, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  ulcer*  or  great  indu¬ 
ration  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the 
corpus  fpongiofum.  * 

Thirdly*  The  gonorrhoea  unattended  with  any  of 
thefe  circumftances,  its  chief  fymptom  being  a  fmall 
purulent  difcharge  from  the  urethra. 

In  the  two  firft  fpecies  the  ufe  of  mercury  is  flrongly 
infifted  upon.  On  this  head  the  following  remarks 
occur: — 

4  Whenever  ulcer  or  chancres  take  place  in  the  urethra 
in  the  firft  fpecies,  whether  they  be  large  or  fmall,  or  with 
or  without  a  furrounding  hardnefs*  or  whenever  a  confi¬ 
derable  induration  is  met  wfith  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
urethra,  near  its  extremity,  even  though  it  be  not  at¬ 
tended  with  apparent  chancres,  all  practitioners  agree 
in  the  propriety  of  curing  them  by  mercury,  exhibited 
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internally,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  complaints 
were  fituate  in  any  of  the  external  parts  of  the  penis. 

*  In  all  gonorrhoeas  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude,  from  the  obfervations  already 
made,  that  the  poifon  has  penetrated  into,  and  ex¬ 
coriated  the  inner  membrane  of  the  urethra  to  fome 
depth,  though  it  may  not  have  produced  adual  ulcers 
in  it.  If  in  thefe  cafes  mercury  be  exhibited  inter¬ 
nally,  or  in  fridions,  in  proper  dofes,  it  will  now  and 
then  make  a  perfed  cure  of  the  difeafe  in  a  very 
Ihorttime.  In  general,  however,  it  mufi  be  confelfed., 
that  mercury,  thus  given,  will  not  effect  a  complete 
cure.  But  I  can  confidently  affert,  that  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  remove  the  chordee,  and  ardor 
u  rinse.  It  will  like  wife,  in  a  very  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  leflen  the  quantity  of  the  ufual  difcharge,  and 
alter  its  colour  and  confidence  from  a  deep  yellow  or 
greenifh  thin  pus  to  that  of  a  whitifh  yellow  of  a. 
thicker  confiftency. 

c  The  exhibition  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  chancres, 
in  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  will  alfo  alleviate  all 
the  other  fymptoms  attending  that  fpecies,  to  the 
fame  degree  as  when  it  is  exhibited  for  the  removal 
of  thefe  affedions  in  the  fecond  fpecies. 

c  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  majority  out 
of  any  given  number  of  cafes  of  chancres,  treated  only 
by  mercury  given  internally,  would  require  an  afFedion 
of  the  mouth  to  be  produced  by  it,  before  the  fores 
would  yield  to  this  method  of  treatment.  It  is  ex- 
adly  the  fame  in  the  fecond  fpecies  of  gonorrhoea: 
yet  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  precife  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  each  individual,  or  the 
degree  of  afFedion  which  fhould  be  produced  by  it  on 
the  mouth,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  defign.  This 
mull  vary  confiderably  in  different  habits,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes.  In  fome  few  inftances,  indeed,  this  go¬ 
norrhoea  will  be  benefited  to  the  fame  extent,  by  al¬ 
terative  dofes  of  mercury,  as  when  an  affedion  of  the 
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mouth  is  produced  by  it  i  an  efFefl  fiiiiilar  to  what  has 
been  already  mentioned  concerning  the  power  of  this! 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  fome  chancres.  From  thefe 
circumftances,  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  nearly 
ai  equal  number  of  all  thefe  gonorrhoeas  will,  in  the! t 
fymptoms,  yield  to  mercury,  in  the  manner  already 
defcribed,  with  as  much  certainty  as  may  be  expe£ted 
In  a  like  number  of  chancres. 

*  From  this  ftatement  it  appears,  that,  if  we  be  to 
expe£f  good  effe£ts  in  thefe  gonorrhoeas,  we  muft  give 
it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  dofes,  as  would 
beneceffary  to  cure  recent  chancres/ 

In  his  account  of  the  effefts  of  mercury  On  the  dif~ 
cafe,  the  author  is  a  little  incorififtent  with  himfelf :  in 
one  part  he  obferves,  page  47,  *  that  the  relief  obtained 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  abforption  of  mercury  into 
the  circulation,  and  its  immediate  action  on  the  vene¬ 
real  virus;  and  immediately  afterwards  talks  of  ‘ex¬ 
citing  a  fufficient  degree  of  mercurial  a£tion  in  the 
habit/  Mercury  either  cures*  by  chemically  com¬ 
bining  with,  and  deftroying  the  venereal  virus ;  01s, 
which  is  the  more  probable  fuppofition,  it  excites  in 
the  fyftem  a  peculiar  aftion,  under  which  the  impreffion 
of  the  poifon  is  no  longer  felt.  The  two  ideas  certainly 
Ihould-not  be  confounded  together. 

When  a  gonorrhoea  of  the  firft  or  fecond  fpecies  is 
brought  into  the  hate  here  defcribed  by  the  exhibition 
of  mercury  internally,  the  urethra  appears  to  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  poifon  nearly  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  what 
It  is  in  the  third  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  and  requires 
peculiar  local  treatment  byinjeftion.  This  forms  the 
fubje£tof  the  fifth  chapter. 

In  the  compofition  of  injeftions,  a  decided  preference 
is  given  to  mercurial  preparations,  on  the  ground  of 
their  a&ing  as  a  topical  fpecific  on  the  virus.  The 
mercurial  which  the  author  principally  employs  is  the 
muriated  quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fublimate.  This  is 
diffolved  in  re£tified  fpirit,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
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drachm  of  the  fait  to  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit*  Of  this 
folution  two  drops  are  added  to  four  ounces  of  rain 
or  diftilled  water,  and  the  injeftion  thus  prepared  is 
directed  to  be  tiffed  thrice  a  day  only  for  the  firft  week, 
and  afterwards  four  or  five  times  a- day.  This,  the 
author  obferves,  will,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  produce  an 
immediate  amendment.  It  will  abate  the  inflammation, 
lefien  the  difcharge,  .and,  if  there  be  any  degree  of 
ardor  urinae  or  chordee,  it  will  very  generally  remove 
thefe  fymptoms  in  a  fhort  time. 

If,  after  ufing  this  inje&ion  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  difeafe  has  not  decreafed  for  the  laft  three  or  four 
days,  it  will  be  advifable  to  adminifter  a  ftronger  one. 
For  this  purpofe,  four  drops  of  the  folution  above.de- 
fcribedare  to  be  ufed  in  four  ounces  of  water,  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  remedy,  as  circumflances  may 
require,  by  two  drops  at  a  time,  whenever  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  power  is  obvioufly  neceflary.  If  ca¬ 
lomel  be  preferred  to  the  corrofive  fublimate,  ten 
grains  is  the  quantity  advifed  to  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  one  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  increafing 
the  quantity  of  calomel  gradually,  as  may  be  requi- 
fite,  to  fixtv  grains  in  four  ounces  of  the  menftruum. 

Chapter  6. — Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gonorrhoea  of  the 
fecond  Species  by  Injection  only .  When  circumflances 
forbid  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  this  fpecies  of  the  di£» 
eafe,  injeftions  mufl  be  had  recourfe  to:  the  cure, 
however,  the  author  obferves,  fhould  be  firft  begun 
with  abating  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  by  the  ufual 
antiphlogiftic  remedies.  When  this  has  been  effefeled,  in¬ 
jections  may  be  properly  employed :  and  for  this  purpofe 
an  almoft  exclufive  preference  is  given  to  the  mercurial 
preparation  before  defcribed.  Refpecting  the  white 
vitriol,  Mr.  Whately  remarks,  that  he  has  for  many 
years  been  very  attentive  to  its  effefits  in  a  great  variety 
of  cafes,  both  of  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of  go¬ 
norrhoea ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  in  no  cafe 
whatever  make  a  perfect  cure  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea 
of  the  fecond  fpecies:  and  not  only  this,  but  he  con- 
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fiders  It  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  altogether  unfuited 
to  eradicate  the  venereal  poifon.  It  occafions,  he  ob« 
ferveSj  incurable  gleets  and  obftinate  ftri&ures;  in 
fhort,  he  is  convinced,  that  no  remedy  which  has  been 
tifed  for  the  cure  of  any  complaint,  fince  the  time  of 
Hippocrates ,  has  done  more  mifchief  than  this  and 
Other  aftringent  injections  in  the  word  kinds  of  gonor¬ 
rheas.  Even  in  the  third  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  he  has 
been  equally  difappointed,  having  never  fucceeded  in 
making  a  complete  cure  with  it,  except  in  a  very  few 
Inftances,  in  which  the  difeafe  perhaps  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  venereal  poifon,  but  from  fimple  ir¬ 
ritation* 

In' the  feventh  and  laft  chapter,  the  author  treats  in 
a  brief  way  of  Venereal  Gleets ,  that  is,  fuch  as  follow 
recent  gonorrhoeas,  and  which  in  fa£t  he  confiders  as 
gonorrhoeas  imperfeftly  cured.  In  this  cafe,  he  ob« 
ferves.  It  {hould  always  be  remembered,  that  however 
final!  the  difcharge  may  be  (provided  it  be  of  a  yel¬ 
low  purulent  kind),  it  is  not  lefs  infectious  than  on  the 
firft  day  the  difeafe  was  contra&ed.  In  a  note  fub® 
joined,  however,  it  is  allowed,  that  there  are  gleets  of 
a  yellow  colour,  having  all  the  appearances  of  pus, 
which  are  not  of  an  infe&ious  nature.  The  means  of 
diftinftion  are  not  pointed  out. 

The  method  of  cure  in  the  venereal  gleet  irmft  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  recent  gonorrhoea.  If  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  that  there  is  a  fmail  lurking  chan^ 
ere  in  the  urethra,  or  that  this  part  is  excoriated  by  the 
poifon,  to  fuch  a  depth  as  not  to  be  eafily  healed  by 
the  action  of  the  injeftion,  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury 
fhould  be  reforted  to,  as  in  the  gonorrhoea  of  the  fecond 
fpecies  ;  fimfhing  the  courfe,  if  any  difcharge  remain, 
by  mercurial  inje&ions.  In  obftinate  cafes,  the  bark, 
cold  or  fea  bathing,  and  country  air,  are  advifed,  to 
affift  the  intention  of  injections. 


Art.  LXXVIIL  An  Effay  to  elucidate  the  Nature * 
Origin ,  and  Connexion  of  Scrophnla  and  Glandular 
Confumption ;  including  a  brief  Hi/lory  of  the 
Effects  of  Ilkley  Spaw.  With  Obfervations  on 
the  Medicinal  Powers  of  the  Digitalis  ;  and  Stric- 
hires  on  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Lett  sqm,  relative  to 
the  Virtues  of  that  Plant .  By  George  Mossman*, 
M.  D.  OCtavo,  106  pages,  price  2s.  6d.  London^ 
1800.  Johnson. 

THE  profefled  intention  of  the  author  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Eday  is,  to  exhibit  brief  hidories  of  the 
phenomena  of  Scrophula  and  Glandular  Confumption; 
to  eftablifh  an  analogy  between  the  Scrophulous  and 
Confumptive  habits ;  and  to  bring  into  view  fome  of 
the  moft  popular  medicines  in  the  cure  of  both  difeafes, 
and  to  appretiate  their  feveral  powers.  The  connexion 
between  fcrophula  and  confumption,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  no  new  idea,  but  has  been  long  and  frequently 
remarked.  All  the  later  writers  on  the  latter  difeafe 
have  noticed  it,  and  have  in  fome  degree  founded 
their  mode  of  cure  on  this  fuppofition.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience,  indeed,  thews  us,  that  perfons  who,  in  the 
earlier  dages  of  life,  fuffer  from  the  attacks  of  fcro¬ 
phula,  fall  the  mod  frequent  victims  to  phthifis  pul- 
monalis  at  a  later  period.  Little,  however,  feems 
hitherto  to  have  been  gained  by  tracing  this  fatal  af¬ 
fection  to  the  fource  mentioned  $  for  neither  the  nature 
nor  treatment  of  fcrophula  are  fufficiently  known  to 
enable  us  to  guard  the  habit  from  its  affault ;  nor  has 
the  cure  of  tubercular  confumption  been  materially 
(improved  by  reference  to  its  fuppofed  origin. 

Dr.  Cullen' s  definition  of  fcrophula,  though  the 
mod  minute/appears  to  the  author  the  mod  exception¬ 
able  of  any  that  has  been  given.  The  “  tumidum 
abdomen ,”  he  obferves,  is  feldom  apparent  where 
(fcrophula  prefents  itfelf  in  its  ufual  form,  unconnected 
with  other  difeafes  j  whild  the  “  labium  fuperius  et 
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column  a  naji  tumida ”  are  by  no  means  frequent  oc¬ 
currences.  Few  pradtitioners,  we  prefume,  will 
agree  with  the  author  in  this  fentiment,  or  will  be 
ready  to  call  in  queftion  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
©bfervation,  notwithftanding  he  informs  us,  *  that, 
during  the  laft  twelve  years,  he  has  feen  and  prefcribed 
to  as  many  fcrophulous  patients  as  the  late  refpedla- 

ble  profeffor  did,  during  ,  a  practice  of  fifty*  — - , 

The.  definition  of  fcrophula  given  by  Linfimis  appears 
to  the  author  the  molt  corredt,  though  perhaps  not 
fufficiently  comprehenfive,  viz.  cc  Glandala  inf ar eta, 
nodus  indolens y folidiusculus ,  prejfwne  obtufe  fentiens” 
This  is  no  doubt  highly  deferiptive  of  one  fymptom  of 
the  difeafe  $  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  definitions 
objedted  to. 

From  confidering  the  habits  peculiarly  fufceptible  of 
fcrophula,  the  author  is  convinced  that  the  difeafe 
confifts  in  a  relaxed Jlate  of  the  fyftem ,  and  a  morbid 
affedtion  of  the  glands  referrible  to  this  fource.  De¬ 
bility  and  obfiruction ,  he  thinks,  Hand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt,  and  are  explanatory 
of  every  future  form  of  the  difeafe.  Much  pains  are 
taken  to  prove  that  fcrophula  is  not  hereditary  s  that 
is,  is  not  tranfmitted  from  parent  to  child  by  a  vitiated 
Hate  of  fluids  :  they  might,  however,  have  been  fpared, 
as  it  is  hereditary  predifpojition  only  that  is  now  con¬ 
tended  for  among!!  practitioners,  it  were  well  that 
the  affertion  of  the  author  were  generally  true,  c  that 
its  approach  may  be  very  generally  counteradled  by 
the  means  heft  calculated  to  obviate  debility/  We 
are  not  fo  fanguine. 

The  author  properly  cautions  us  again!!  confounding 
fcrophulous  affection  of  the  mefentery  wdth  worms,  a 
miitake,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  too  frequently 
made.  The  diftindtion  is  thus  pointed  out. 

c  If  tlicmyfentery  *  be  the  feat  of  fcrophula ,  the 
fame  general  procefs  to  fuppuration,  with  fympioms  a 
little  diverfified,  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  there  is 

*  The  orthography  adopted  by  the  author  on  all  occafions  in  the 
.W©rds,  myfentery  and  ddeafe,  look  a  little  like  affeCUtiwi. 
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often  a  perceptible  hardnefs,  and  inequality  of  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  by  a  dull  obtufe  pain  upon 
preffure.  The  fame  phenomena  of  fymptomatic 
fever  are  exhibited  here,  as  in  the  other  diveriities  of 
fcrophula ;  and  from  the  contiguity  of  the  parts  af¬ 
fected,  a  fympathetic  ftimulus  is  communicated  to  the 
imeftinal  canal,  which  either  induces  a  tendency  to. 
Dr  very  frequently  excites  a  continued  diarrhoea . — I 
have  known  miftakes  of  much  ferioufnefs  committed 
oy  afcribing  to  the  prefence  of  worms  confirmed  cafes 
Df  myfenteric  confumption.  One  melancholy  inftance 
of  this  kind  I  fhall  ever  painfully  remember.  A  few 
^ears  ago  an  amiable  young  lady  laboured  under 
ymptoms  which  I  conceived  to  arife  from  a  defeafed 
nyfentery.  I  advifed  the  means  which  I  deemed 
ikely  to  afford  relief.  Another  phyfician  was  con- 
ulted.  Under  fome  unavailing  difcuffionof  the  cha* 
aCteriftic  fymptoms  of  affections  of  the  myfentery^ 
md  of  the  prefence  of  warms,  I  was  over-ruled,™ 
ind  it  was  concluded  that  all  her  complaints  were  re- 
errible  to  the  exiffence  of  the  latter  defeafe ;  worm 
nedicines  were  accordingly  adminiftered ;  the  diflreff- 
ng  diarrhoea  under  which  the  lovely  fufferer  had  long 
aboured,  was  much  exaggerated,  and  lhe  foon  after- 
vards  funk  into  everlafting  repofe.  A  fubfequent 
liffection  fliewred  the  myfentery  in  a  Hate  of  defeafe. 

c  The  impreffion  which  this  cafe  made  upon  my 
nind  has  induced  me  to  examine,  with  much  anxiety, 
nto  thofe  minute  circumftances  which  may  lead  to  a 
lifcrimination  between  an  affeCtion  of  the  myfentery 
md  the  prefence  of  ivorms.  This  is  a  decifion  of  much 
importance.  Nor  do  I  prefume  to  put  the  matter  be- 
rond  all  doubts.  It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  de- 
ail  the  refult  of  my  own  obfervations.  I  believe  that 
t  very  generally  happens,  when  the  myfentery  is  in  a 
morbid  hate,  that  we  meet  with  glandular  oh  ft  ructions 
n  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  with  fymptoms  ftrongly 
ndicative  of  a  fcrophulous  habit .  I  have  obferved  an 
nlargement  of  the  abdomen  both  in  myfenteric  aft 
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fections  and  in  cafes  of  worms ;  but  in  the  former  def- 
eafe  I  have  obferved  an  inequality  of  the  furface  of 
the  abdomen  perceptible,  and  very  often  pain¬ 
ful,  to  the  touch.  In  worm  cafes ,  the  appetite  is 
fometimes  diminithed,  but  more  frequently  voraci- 
oufly  encreafed  ;  in  myfenteric  affections ,  the  appetite, 
though  not  uniform,  does  not  exhibit  any  very  ftriking 
variation.  In  the  latter  defeafe  I  have  obferved  a  re¬ 
gular,  well-marked,  debilitating fymptomatic  fever  ;  in 
the  former  defeafe,  if  fever  makes  its  approach,  it 
affumes  the  type  of  a  fever  arifing  from  cold,  dentition, 
or  any  caufe  produftive  of  irritability.  In  both  defeafes 
there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  flat©  of  the  bowels; 
but  where  there  is  a  morbid  affeQion  of  the  myfen - 
tery  the  tendency  to  diarrhcea  is  more  conftant  than 
from  the  prefence  of  worms: — the  nature  and  colour 
of  the  evacuations,  too,  are  widely  different ; — in  my« 
f enteric  cafes ,  from  the  aliment  mixing  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  mucus,  and  from  the  lacteal  veffels  being  rendered 
incapable  of  abforbing  this  combination,  much  of  the 
nutritious  part  of  the  food  is  paffed  off,  and  for  the 
moft  part  exhibits  fceces  of  a  pale  clay  colour ;  the 
alvine  difcharge  in  worm  cafes  is  very  variable  in 
point  of  colour,  and  is  very  generally  fiimy.  In  cafes 
of  a  morbid  affection  of  the  myfentery,  the  urine  is 
almoft  conftantly  high  coloured:  in  worm  cafes  it  is 
often  limpid,  and  frequently  approaches  to  white.— 
Dr.  Home  has  obferved,  that  a  fwelling  of  the  alee 
narium  and  upper  lip  is  a  certain  diagnoftic  of  worms ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  thofe  appearances  be 
combined  with  fome  of  the  other  prominent  fymptoms, 
they  will  infallibly  prove  the  prefence  of  this  defeafe* 
In  myfenteric  confumption  there  is  an  undefcribable  an- 
guifh  apparent  in  the  countenance  ;  in  cafes  of  worms 
the  vifage  is  heavy  and  dull,  and  there  is  prefent  that 
general  liftieffnefs  of  frame,  and  a  want  of  that 
fprightlinefs  of  face  fo  natural  to  children/ 

Previous  to  treating  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
the  cure  of  fcrophula,  when  properly  formed,  the 

author 
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author  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the  methods  of  ob¬ 
viating  the  predifpofing  caufe,  weaknefs,  in  children,. 
Proper  food,  air,  and  exercife,  are  the  points  chiefly 
infixed  on.  Bathing  is  alfo  ftrongly  recommended  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  from  the  higheft  degree  of  heat 
proper,  down  to  the  nfual  temperature  of  elementary 
water,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  prefcriber. 
The  author  here  fhould  have  been  more  particular 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath  he  recom¬ 
mends,  as  we  are  left  in  the  dark  whether  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  cold,  temperate,  or  hot  bating  reme¬ 
dies  very  different  in  their  effefts  on  the  fyflem.  In  the 
dbjiructive  ftage  of  fcrophula  the  author  has  employed 
calomel,  antimony,  digitalis,  hemlock,  opium,  coltsfoot* 
heel,  muriated  barytes,  nitrous  acid,  burnt  fponge* 
bathing,  &c.  &c.  His  fuccefs  with  thefe  is  thus 
Hated 

c  In  recent  cafes  of  obftrnction ,  I  have  adminifteied 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel ;  and  when  there  appears  in  the 
gland  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  I  have  employed,  I 
think,  with  advantage,  calomel  and  tartarized  anti¬ 
mony  ; — during  the  future  progrefs  of  the  defeafe, 
when  there  is  much  irritation,  or  when  there  are  deep- 
feated  affections  of  the  joints,  I  have  feen  beneficial 
effects  produced  by  the  addition  of  opium, — -  In  every 
ftage  of  the  defeafe  I  regulate  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  by 
the  fedative  powers  of  digitalis .  I  have  exhibited 
hemlock  in  every  form  of  fcrophula ;  and  although  I 
have  kept  my  patients  under  its  influence  for  feveral 
months,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  it  in  enormous  dofes, 
yet  I  never  faw  it  efleft  the  leaft  alleviation  of  the 
fymptoms.  I  am  now  completely  fatisfied  of  the  cor- 
re&nefs  of  this  fa£t : — my  opinion  upon  the  fubjeft, 
however,  was  formed  with  caution,  in  as  much  as 
hemlock  flood  highly  recommended  by  characters  of 
much  profefiional  celebrity. — I  have  alfo  adminiftered 
muriated  barytes ,  and  the  nitrous  acid ; — -they  will  be 
found  to  encreafe  the  appetite,  and  to  impart  vigour  to 

Q  q  4  the 
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the  fyftem ;  but  I  never  faw  them  exhibit  any  ftrikingly 
beneficial  effe£t  on  the  morbid  glands.' 

But  of  all  the  remedies  he  has  tried  for  fcrophula, 
immerfion  in  water  claims  the  fir  ft  place.  The  waters 
of  Ilkley  Spate  ^  in  Yorkshire,  are  particularly  fpokeu 
of,  as  in  high  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
are  fituated  for  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  affe&ions. 
On  examination,  this  water  appeared  remarkably  free 
from  foreign  impregnation  of  every  kind,  and  its  fa* 
jutary  qualities,  the  author  thinks,  refide  exclusively 
in  the  remarkable  coldnefs,  foftnefs,  and  purity  of  the 
element,  by  which  it  is  calculated  to  enter  thofe  mi¬ 
nute  veflels  of  the  animal  frame  which  are  impervious 
to  other  fluids. 

When  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  and  the  matter 
has  been  difcharged,  *  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  and 
the  encreafe  of  vafcular  aftion,  mull  be  obviated  by 
keeping  the  fyftem  ftri£tly  under  the.  influence  of  di¬ 
gitalis  and  in  addition  to  this  practice,  I  would  re^ 
commend,'  the  author  obferves,  c  the  bark  of  the  cin-? 
chona  in  large  and  repeated  dofes  I  have  alfo  given 
the  mnriated  barytes ,  and  I  have  uniformly  enjoined 
the  ufe  of  the  temperate,  or  cold  bath. - 

The  author  comes  now  to  the  treatment  of  Con- 
Jumption .  Tubercles  in  the  Lungs  he  conceives  to  be 
the  general  caufe  of  this  difeafe;  and  were  itprafbca- 
ble  to  attack  a  tubercle  locally,  he  would  treat  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  would  a  morbid  gland  fituated 
in  any  part  of  the  fyftem.  If  medical  aid  were  foli- 
cited  at  an  early  period,  he  would  advife,  as  in  the 
primary  ftage  of  fcrophula ,  the  ufe  of  refolvent  reme¬ 
dies.— It  feems  to  us  that  the  author  is  here  more 
guided  by  his  previous  notions  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  than  by  experience.  FraQitioners  who  have 
made  trial  of  refolvent  remedies ,  as  mercurials  and  the 
like^  in  pulmonary  confumption,  are  almoft  unanimous 
in  condemning  them.  The  repeated  application  of 
blifters  to  the  thorax  is  favourably  fpoken  of  3  as  is  the 
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ufe  of  light  animal  food.  A  cordial  regimen,  however, 
by  which,  we  fuppofe,  the  author  means  the  ufe  of 
flimulants  and  fermented  liquors,  is  properly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Horfe  exercife,  in  oppoiition  to  the  fenti- 
ment  of  Sydenham ,  is  decidedly  condemned.  Muri - 
ated  barytes  and  the  nitrous  acid  are  faid  to  be  exceh 
lent  auxiliaries  in  the  cure  of  confumption,  quenching 
third,  and  giving  tone  to  the  domach,  without  in- 
creadng  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

With  refpeft  to  other  remedies  for  Confumption, 
the  author  obferves  that  he  nas  been  wholly  difap- 
pointed  in  their  ufe,  deriving  from  them  no  permanent 
or  material  advantage.  The  digitalis,  however,  is  an 
exception,  and  is  ipoken  of  in  a  drain  of  high  eulo- 
gium.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken  of  thofe  who 
have  the  merit  of  recalling  it  into  practice  as  an  anti- 
phthihcal  remedy.  Its  virtues  and  mode  of  aftion 
are  thus  detailed 

c  The  virtue  of  the  digitalis  (which  certainly  ap¬ 
proximates  to  a  fpecific,  in  the  primary  dages  of 
Confumption )  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  afcribed  ex- 
cludvely  to  its  dominion  over  the  heart.  If  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  be  performed 
with  only  half  its  morbid  velocity,  I  expert  that  the 
fecretion  from  that  organ  will  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened, — that  the  dyfpnoea  and  cough  will  confequently 
be  diminifhed ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  it  will  be  effectually  fubdued, — 
and,  of  courfe,  the  debilitating  difcharges  attached  to 
it  will  be  rendered  unnecedary. 

4  I  am  perfwadedjthat  the  digitalis  podedes  in  itfelf 
a  power  directly  fe dative,  and  that  the  application  of 
this  power,  by  ledening  the  irritability  of  the  mufcular 
fibre,  will  explain  its  falutary  operation  in  the  cure  of 
Pul  mo  n  a  ry  Co  nfu  m ptio  n . 

4  It  has  been  obferved  that  collections  of  water  dif- 
appeared,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  digitalis ,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  dow  of  urine.  I  apprehend 
that  an  explanation  of  this  fa£t  will  be  attended  with 

confiderable 
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confiderable  difficulty  ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  queftiona- 
ble,  if  not  incorredt  reafoning,  to  contend  that  there 
exifts  a  power  which  can  at  the  fame  time  diminifh 
the  adtion  of  one  fyftem  of  veffels,  and  encreafe  that 
of  another.— The  operation  of  the  digitalis  very  cer¬ 
tainly  leffens  the  fecretion  by  the  exhale nt  arteries ; 
but  whether  it  affedts  the  fyftem  of  abforbents  other- 
wife  than  by  intercepting  the  further^  fupply  of  fluid, 
and  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  take  up  what  is  already 
poured  out,  demands,  I  think,  a  doubt.  The  abforbent 
veffels ,  and  their  range  of  adtion,  are  perhaps  not  fuf- 
fkiently  well  understood;  but  we  know  that  their 
powers  are  fometimes  extended  to  the  abforption  of 
even  the  oileous  parts  of  the  fyftem. 

c  It  has  been  afferted  that  the  power  of  digitalis  in 
reducing  vafcular  action  is  referrible  to  the  iicknefs 
which  it  induces,  and  that  the  fame  thing  may  be  done 
by  the  exhibition  of  any  naufeating  fubftance  ;  but  to 
this  I  reply,  that  all  naufeating  fubftances,  at  the  fame 
time  they  diminifh  the  velocity  of  the  pulfe,  they  are 
found  to  leffen  the  firmnefs  of  the  ftroke,  and  their 
adtion  is  foon  over:  now,  a  reduction  of  the  pulfe  in 
point  of  frequency  is  generally  accomplifhed  by  the 
digitalis ,  without  inducing  ficknefs ;  without  dimi- 
niching  the  firmnefs  of  the  arterial  ftroke, — and  its 
effedts  are  uniform  and  permanent.  The  digitalis  pof- 
fefles  a  certain  peculiar  quality,  which  is  capable  of 
retarding  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  mafs,  without 
impairing  the  vigour  of  the  fyftem. — The  adtion  of 
opium  in  fome  refpedts  refembles  the  adtion  of  the 
digitalis .  Opium  very  conftantly  leffens  the  number 
of  the  arterial  ftrokes,  and  rather  increafes  their  firm¬ 
nefs  ;  but  its  effedts  are  not  fo  permanent  as  thofe 
of  the  digitalis ;  and  if  they  were,  we  could  not 
keep  a  patient  for  any  length  of  time,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  opium,  without  occafioning  Very  injurious 
confequences.  If  a  patient  labour  under  a  profufe 
expectoration,  and  if  in  this  cafe  opium  be  repeatedly 
adminifiered,  we  fhall  find  the  lungsffmmediately  over¬ 
whelmed 
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wht  Imed  with  a  load,  which  is  with  much  difficulty  dif- 
charged. — But  if,  under  circumdances  precifely  fimi- 
lar,  the  fydem  be  charged  with  the  digitalis ,  the 
fecretion  from  the  lungs,  and  thefymptoms  connected 
with  this  fecretion,  are  almoft  all  completely  obviated ; 
and  the  fmall  portion  of  pus  or  mucus  which  continues 
to  be  fecreted  is  expeftorated  with  the  greatefl 
facility. * 

Whether  the  mode  of  aftion  of  this  powerful  drug 
be  fuch  as  is  now  dated,  is  at  lead  quedionable  ;  and 
we  rather  agree  with  the  author,  when  he  afterwards 
obferves,  c  that  the  modus  operandi  of  this  plant  has 
never  yet  perhaps  been  clearly  underdood.’  He  does 
not,  however,  c  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  correftnefs  of 
his  obfervations  refpe&ing  its  efficacy;  and  he  has  the 
fulled  belief,  that  hectic  fever,  and  its  appendages, 
may  be  kept  in  check,  and  that  the  terrors  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  difeafes  will  eventually  difappear,  by  means  of  a 
tegular  and  Ikilful  exhibition  of  the  digitalis/ 

The  opinions  of  fome  writers  are  combated,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Dr.  Lettfom ,  who  have  exprefled  doubts 
of  the  fafety  of  the  digitalis  in  common  pradtice. 
The  author  is  fully  convinced,  that  thofe  terrors  are  the 
fruits  of  an  injudicious  adminidration  of  the  plant;  for 
infeveral  hundreds  of  cafes  he  has  not  met  with  an  in¬ 
dance  of  it  producing  any  effeft  which  gave  him  the 
fmalled  uneafinefs.  As,  however,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  poffefs  the  mod  aftive  powers,  its  reputation 
may  be  endangered  by  a  carelefs  ufe  of  it,  though  it 
were  not  abfolutely  dangerous.  It  probably  owed  the 
negie£t  it  had  fallen  into  for  fo  many  years  to  fome- 
thing  of  this  fort. 

A  trifling  error  in  calculation  will  be  found,  in  the 
edimate  of  the  mortality  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
pulmonary  confumption,  and  which  the  author,  p,  87, 
dates  at  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country  annually  : — he  had  before  obferved,  p.  29,  that 
eighty  thoufand  was  the  number  annually  dedroyed 
by  it. 
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Art.  LXXIX.  Memoir  on  the  Analyjis  of  the  Black 
Vomit,  ejected  in  the  lajt  Stage  of  the  Yellow  Fever . 
■^y  Isaac  C  a  thrall,  of  Philadelphia .  Qdavo, 
32  pages.  Philadelphia,  1800. 

THE  Memoir  above  announced,  and  which  re¬ 
lates  to  a  fubjed  fo  greatly  interefling  to  the 
weftern  world,  is  the  refult  of  long  and  affiduous  in¬ 
quiry.  The  author  began  his  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  during  the  rage  of  the  fatal  ficknefs  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1793,  and  continued  them  for  {’even  years, 
to  the  prefent  period.  The  following  account  of  them, 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  Newr  York  Medical  Repofi - 
tory ,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  black  vomit  is  thus  defcribed:— 
f  The  black, matter,  or  vomit,  fo  called,  appears  to 
be  of  two  kinds.  One  confiding  of  a  number  of 
black  flaky  particles,  refembling  the  grounds  of 
coffee  ;  the  other  of  a  dark  coloured  infpiffated  mucus. 
Of  each  of  thefe  I  fhall  give  a  feparate  description. 

e  This  flaky  difcharge  was  always  preceded  by  vio¬ 
lent  ficknefs  and  vomiting ;  and,  as  a  precurfor  to  the 
ejedion  of  this  matter,  in  fome  cafes,  the  patients  vo¬ 
mited  a  fluid  like  whey  or  muddy  water,  or  one  con¬ 
fining  of  a  brown  flaky  fubftance,  refembling  choco¬ 
late  or  fpoiled  porter,  mixed  with  brownifh  coloured 
mucus.*  Thefe  fubftances  were  fometimes  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  were  fufpended  in  a  glarey  yellow  coloured 
fluid,  which  became  nearly  tranfparent  when  at  reft, 
by  the  fubfiding  of  a  fmall  number  of  brown  particles. 
This  coloured  matter  was  generally  vomited  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  with  confiderable  difficulty;  but  when 
the  black  flaky  difcharge  commenced,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  ejeded  in  large  quantities,  and  with  ffmilar 

t 

*  ‘The  chocolate,  or  coffee  ficknefs,  or  the  black  ficknefs,*  fays 
Dr.  de  Monchy,  ‘  is  not  taken  from  the  blackifh  hue  or  fhade  of  the 
fkin,  but  it  is  derived  from  the  foetid,  blackifh  matter  difcharged  from 
the  ftrlt  pafrages.’.--See  Difeafes  in  Voyages  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

force 
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force  to  a  fluid  from  the  a£lion  of  an  emetic.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  this  matter  affumes  a  darker  colour, 
and  its  quantity  fometimes  becomes  fo  much  aug¬ 
mented,  that  I  have  known  one  gallon  vomited  in 
forty-eight  hours,  befides  a  conftderable  quantity, 
which  was  of  a  much  thicker  confidence,  that  was 
difcharged  bv  the  bowels.  This  black  vomit,  after 
handing  fome  hours,  depofits  a  black  flaky  fubflance, 
from  a  glarey  yellow  coloured  fluid,  fimilar,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  an  infufion  of  green  tea.  Thefe  depo- 
iitions  were  fometimes  in  di  Hindi  particles,  but  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  kind  of  dark  powder.  The  above  parti¬ 
cles  were  various  in  fize,  and  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  pieces  of  the  villous  coat 
of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
being  longer  in  fubfiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel 
than  the  flaky  fubflance.  There  were  fome  difpro- 
portions  between  the  yellow  coloured  fluid  and  the 
quantity  of  flaky  fubflance,  as  in  the  other  appearance 
of  the  vomit.  The  flaky  matter  was  very  readily  re¬ 
incorporated  with  the  yellow  coloured  fluid,  by  the 
leaf!  agitation  of  the  vefTel;  and  when  kept  in  a  phial, 
corked  for  eight  or  ten  days,  afiumed  rather  an  agrees 
able,  faccharine  odour,  and  was  extremely  brifk,  like 
fermenting  beer.  This  laft  property  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  fluid,  but  common  to  fome  other  animal  fe~ 
cretions.  When  the  black  vomit  was  kept  for  two 
years  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  the  flaky  particles  became 
perfectly  feparated.  On  agitating  the  vefTel,  the 
former  was  immediately  incorporated  with  the  latter ; 
and,  after  remaining  at  reft  fix  months,  fhewed  fcarce 
any  difpofition  to  feparate. 

c  The  mucous  matter  which  was  fometimes  vomited 
in  the  yellow  fever,  and  particularly  in  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1797,  was  very  ropy,  and  of  a  black  colour. 
This  matter  floated  on  a  fluid  of  a  dark  colour,  which 
appeared  to  receive  its  tinge  from  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of  the,  mucus.  When  this  matter  was  agitated  in 

a  phial,, 
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a  phial,  the  mucus  fh  owe  cl  no  difpofition  to  mix  with 
the  fluid  part  of  the  vomit,  and  when  it  was  repeatedly 
walked  in  clear  water,  became  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
the  mucus  fecreted  in  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
black  matter  was  difcharged,  in  large  quantifies,  in  the 
cafes  which  proved  mortal  in  1797,  and  was  a  very  in- 
aftive  fluid  when  applied  to  the  moil  fenfible  parts  of 
the  healthy  body,  and  was  effentially  different  from  the 
coffee-ground  vomit.* 

From  various  and  repeated  experiments.  Dr.  Cath- 
rall  concludes  that  the  black  vomit,  befides  aconfider- 
able  proportion  of  water ,  tinflured  with  rejinous  and 
'mucilaginous  fubflances,  contains  a  predominant  acid , 
which  is  neither  the  carbonic,  phofphoric,  nor  fulphu- 
ric.  This  acidity  he  found  to  be  prefent  in  the  yellow 
Coloured  fluid,  taken  from  twenty  different  patients, 
during  feveral  feafons  of  the  prevailing  yellow  fever, 
and  alfo  in  the  black  flaky  fubflance.  With  thefe 
were  combined  muriate  of  foda,  iron,  and  an  unftuous 
animal  fubflance,  fomewhat  refembling  fpermaceti. 
The  exafl  proportion  of  the  different  fubflances  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  invefligating,  for  want  of  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  black  flaky  matter  to  make  a 
complete  analyfis.  An  acid ,  which  he  believes  to  be 
of  the  fame  quality,  is  contained  in  the  fluids  ejefled 
from  the  flomach  a  few  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  black  vomiting.  Of  this  acid  the  author  has  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  in  negative  rather  than  pofitive  terms, 
faintly  hinting,  however,  that  it  may  be  the  muriatic . 

On  the  effefls  which  the  matter  of  black  vomit 
produces  on  the  living  fyflem,  Dr.  C.’s  experiments 
are  fo  original,  and  his  conclufions  fo  remarkable,  that 
\  we  fhall  infert  the  fe61ion  at  full  length  : — 

<  From  the  internal  furface  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teflinal  canal  appearing,  on  diffeflion,  inflamed  and 
fphacelated,  particularly  in  fome  patients  who  had  vo¬ 
mited  black,  it  has  been  believed  that  the  black 
vomit  was  corrofive,  and  had  a  power  of  a£ling  on 

parts 
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parts  it  came  in  conta£l  with.  This  power  has  like- 
wife  been  inferred  from  fome  patients  complaining  of 
a  forenefs  in  their  throats,  immediately  after  the 
ejection  of  this  black  matter. 

*  To  determine  how  far  it  was  capable  of  afting  on 
the  healthy  body,  it  was  fubmitted  to  the  following 
experiments : 

*  1ft.  In  OQober,  1794,  immediately  after  a  quantity 

of  black  vomit  was  taken  out  of  the  itomach,  after 
death,  I  applied  fome  of  it  to  my  tongue  and  lips :  to 
the  latter  it  gave,  a  fliort  time  after  application,  the 
fenfation  of  a  fluid  perceptibly  acrid.  This  experi¬ 
ment  was,  the  next  day,  feveral  times  repeated,  with 
the  fame  refult.  '  . 

*  2d.  A  friend  of  mine  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  it 

produced  aiimilar  fenfation,  but  would  not  affe6t  hia 
tongue.  -  > 

‘  3d.  Finding  the  effefts  of  this  matter  fo  different 
from  what  was  expected,  I  began  to  believe  that  this 
difcharge  varied  materially,  in  point  of  aftivity,  in 
different  patients ;  but  on  fubjeff ing  the  black  vomit, 
procured  from  a  number  of  perfons,  to  the  fame  teft, 
it  produced  the  fame  effeft, 

‘  4th.  Two  ounces  of  a  fluid,  refembling  chocolate, 
was  obtained,  which  was  vomited  a  few  hours  before 
death.  This  was  applied  in  the  fame  manner ;  but 
there  could  not  be  perceived  any  difference  in  the 
refult. 

‘  5th.  In  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  1799,  Mr. 
Jofeph  Parker ,  an  active  and  intrepid  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  obligingly  prefented  me  with  five 
ounces  of  black  vomit,  obtained  from  the  phyficiansof 
the  City  Hofpital.  Some  of  this  I  applied  to  my 
tongue,  in  his  prefence,  but  could  not  perceive  the 
leaf!  corrofive  effeFt.  When  this  fluid  was  applied  to 
the  fkin,  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  it  produced  no 
other  effeft  than  what  water  did  of  the  fame  tempera* 
ture.  I  have  often  immerfed  my  hand  in  black  vomit, 
immediately  after  it  was  difcharged  from  the  ftomach. 
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and  whilft  it  was  warm,  without  exciting  the  leaft 
uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ikin. 

‘  O&ober  4th,  1799,  three  cats  were  confined  in  a 
room,  and  fed  with  beef,  which  had  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  flaky  fubftance  of  the  vomit  inferted 
into  it.  This  manner  of  feeding  was  continued  until 
they  had  ate  one  drachm  and  an  half  of  the  flaky  fub- 
flance,  and  had  drank  feveral  ounces  of  the  black 
vomit.  On  the  5th,  the  excretions  by  the  bowels  were 
of  a  dark  colour ;  yet  there  could  not  be  difcovered. 
any  difference  in  their  health ;  but,  from  their  being 
ftrangers  to  each  other,  they  had  a  conftant  propenfity 
to  combat.  This  malicious  fpirit  continued  until  the 
20th,  when  they  were  difmifled  in  good  health. 

c  A  large  dog  was  confined  in  a  room,  and,  by  an 
affiftant,  his  jaws  were  forced  afunder,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fwallow  an  half  pint  of  black  vomit. 
The  following  day  the  excretions  by  the  bowels  were 
fluid,  and  of  a  black  colour;  but  there  could  not  be 
ebferved  the  leaft  alteration  in  his  health,  from  the 
time  of  making  the  experiment  until  he  was  difmiffed, 
which  was  about  three  weeks  after. 

c  Two  full  grown  fowls  were  confined,  and  fed  with 
bread,  fteeped  in  black  vomit  for  twelve  days.  This, 
Mr.  Parker ,  as  well  as  myfelf,  obferved,  they  ate  with 
great  avidity  ;  but  it  had  no  evident  bad  effedl  upon 
their  health ;  for  they  continued  as  well  after  as  they 
were  before  the  experiment,  and  feemed  to  give  the 
preference  to  that  kind  of  food  to  every  other  which 
was  prefented  to  them,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive 
equally  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  fed  upon  corn. 

c  On  the  3d  of  October,  1799,  in  a  fmall  yard,  ad¬ 
joining  the  houfe  in  which  I  live,  feveral  ounces  of  the 
black  vomit,  recently  obtained,  was  \were~\  eva¬ 
porated  over  a  moderate  heat,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
flaky  fubftance.  During  this  experiment,  Mr.  Parker 
held  his  head  oyer  the  veflel  for  fome  minutes,  fo  as  to 
inhale  the  fteam  of  black  vomit ;  after  which  we  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinned  within  two  yards  of  the  veffel,  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  unpleafant  effect. 

6  The  following  day  I  caufed  the  windows  and  doors 
of  a  room  to  be  clofed,  and  the  fame  experiment  was 
repeated  on  a  fand-bath,  conftru&ed  in  the  middle  of  a 
room.  The  fluid  was  evaporated  until  the  atmofphere 
waifTo  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  of  the  vomit  as  to 
render  the  apartment  extremely  unpleafant,  not  only 
from  the  odour  of  the  vomit,  but  the  warmth  of  the 
room.  In  this  atmofphere  l  remained  one  hour, 
during  which  1  had  a  conftant  propenfity  to  cough, 
and  had,  at  times,  naufea  and  inclination  to  vomit ; 
but,  after  Walking  out  in  the  air,  thefe  effects  gra¬ 
dually  fubfided.  I  experienced,  however,  a  fenfe  of 
wearinefs  at  my  cheftfor  many  hours  after. 

c  From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
black  vomit,  when  applied  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts 
of  the  body,  produced  little  ornoeffe'Q. 

€  Secondly.  It  appears  that  large  quantities  of  this 
fluid  may  pafs  through  the  ftomach  and  bowels  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  and  other  animals,  without  apparently  difturb- 
ing  digefliorl,  or  affecting  their  health.  This  fa<T  in- 
conteftibly  proves  the  inaftivity  of  this  fluid,  and 
renders  it  probable,  that  the  fpeedy  death  which 
enfues,  after  this  difcharge  in  yellow  fever,  is  not  from, 
the  defl:ru£tive  effects  of  this  matter  on  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  but,  moft  likely,  from  the  great  degree 
of  direct  and  indirect  debility  which  had  been  prevb 
oufly  induced,  on  which  the  black  vomit  is  fometim^ 
an  attendant,  and  ftrongly  expreffes  the  great  danier 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  enervated  ftate  o^  tbe 
fyftem, 

c  Laftly.  The  experiments  tend,  in  fome  r*eafure, 
to  prove,  that  an  atmofphere,  highly  impregnated  with 
the  odour  of  black  vomit,  recently  obtained,  would 
not  produce  fever,  apparently  under  the  n»oft  favoura*' 
ble  circumftances., 

Dr.  C .  next  examines  the  opinions  of  authors  con* 
:erning  the  black  vomit.  Thefe  he  claffes  under  four 
vol.  yii.  Rr  heads. 
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heads.  lk  That  which  confiders  it  as  confiding  of 
putrid  bile.  2.  As  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  blood 
mud.  bile.  3.  Of  the  villous  coat  of  the  ftomach  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  progrefs  of  inflammation,  terminating  in 
fphacelus  :  and,  4.  Of  bile  mingled  with  the  nitric 
(we  fuppofe  he  means  feptic)  acid  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  All  thefe.are  confidered  and  dif- 
miffed  as  inadequate  or  erroneous,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  the  author's  own  opinion,  that  black  vomit  is  an 
mitered Jecretionfrom  the  liver.  Dr.  C.  grounds  this 
con viQion  on  the  following  confiderations : — 

Tile  colouring  matter  of  the  vomit  appears,  from 
the  authors  already  quoted,  to  be  generally  traced, 
after  .-death,  to  the  gall-bladder.  This  polition  being 
incontrovertible  eftabiifhed  by  diffedlions,  the  power 
of  the  liver  to  fecrete  that  fubftance  will  be  admitted 
of  ecmrfe,  as  it  could  not  be  fecreted  by  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  or  tranfmitted  into  that  vifcus  through  any 
other paflage,  but  by  the  hepatic  duff.  If  this  view 
qf  the  fubjecibe,  in  any  meafure,  juft,  it  is  a  faft/af- 
eertamed  beyond  the  fhadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
black  flaky  fubftance  of  the  vomit  is  an  altered  fe- 
cretion  from  the  liver.  This  matter,  being  fecreted  by 
the  liver,  and  depofitedby  the  hepatic  duft  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  in  the  laft  hours  of  thisdifeafe,  is  from  thence 
forced,  by  the  contractions  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
cyftic  duft,  in  conjunction  with  the  violent  aCtion  of 
vomiting,  into  the  ftomach.  It  there  receives  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  yellow  coloured  fluid,  which  is  almoft 
a^yays  ejeCted  with  the  flaky  fubftance.  That  this 
is  combined  with  the  flaky  matter  in  the  fto- 
mack  and  not  in  the  gall-bladder,  every  inquiry  into 
the  appearances  after  death  fully  confirms.  This  cir- 
cumftante  renders  the  yellow  coloured  fluid  fubjeCt  to 
fame  difference  in  its  properties,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fluids  received  into  the  ftomach  a  fhort 
time  before  vomiting;  but  all  that  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining,  have  nearly  the  appearance 
we  have  already  flefcribed.  That  the  fecretory  eco¬ 
nomy. 
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nomy  of  the  liver  may  befo  far  arrefted  in  its  healthy 
aflion,  by  the  progrefs  of  difeafe,  as  to  affimilate  a 
fluid  having  not  the  leaft  analogy  to  bile,  every  work 
on  morbid  diflfedbons  certainly  prove  [proves.] '  Lieu - 
tcmd  mentions  a  cafe  from  Rivalerins ,  in  confequence 
of  a  difeafed  liver,  where  the  fluid  in  the  gall-bladder 
refembled  milk;  and  Storke  relates  a  cafe  of  a  dropfy 
fucceeding  an  intermitting  fever,  where  the  fluid  in 
the  gall-bladder  refembled  the  white  of  an  egg.  To 
thefe  I  may  add  one  that  came  under  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  of  a  gentleman  who  died  dropfical,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  enlarged  liver.  The  gall-bladder  con¬ 
tained  a  fluid,  of  a  dark  colour,  having  not  the  leaf!: 
refemblance  to  bile.  Thefe,  and  many  more  cafes, 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  power  of  the  liver* 
under  certain  circumftances,  to  fecrete  a  fluid  diffimi- 
lar  to  bile  ;  but  it  wpuld  be  needlefs  to  recite  them, 
as  the  infiances  already  quoted  are,  no  doubt,  fuffici- 
ent  to  eftablifh  the  fa6t.  This  peculiar  condition  of  the 
fecretory  veflels,  in  the  yellow  fever,  is  not  confined 
folelv  to  the  liver;  for  we  find  that  other  fecretory 
functions  are  fometimes  affe£led  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
during  the  fame  difeafe,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  period 
of  time.  In  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  molt  phyficians  mu  ft  have  remarked,  that  in  fome 
cafes,  the  kidneys,  during  the  period  of  black  vo¬ 
miting,  fecrete  a  fluid  of  a  dark  colour,  which  has  a 
thick  pellicle  on  its  furface,  and  appears  almoft  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  urine  as  the  black  vomit  does  from  bile. 
This  difeharge  is  generally  a  precurfor  to  a  fyrnptom 
which  never  fails  to  predict  a  fpeedy  diflolution,  viz.  a 
paralyfis  of  the  fecretory  funftions  of  the  kidneys. 

c  The  more  I  confider  the  material  change  produced 
in  the  different  fecreting  veffels,  during  the  laft  ftage 
of  this  difeafe,  the  more  this  theory  appears  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  reafon  and  the  plaufibility  of  truth.  But, 
though  a  morbid  condition  of  the  glandular  economy 
of  the  liver  may  produce  the  coffee-ground  coloured 

R  r  2  vomit. 
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vomit,  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  the  black  infpif- 
fated  mucous  matter  which  was  ejected  in  the  cafes  that 
proved  mortal  in  1797,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource: 
for  the  liver,  under  no  condition  of  difeafed  afifion  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  is  capable  of  fecreting  mucus 
of  fuch  an  appearance  ;  therefore,  we  think  it  moft 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  Surfaces,  which  are 
deftined,  in  a  ft  ate  of  health,  to  Secrete  mucus.  Now, 
admitting  the  axiom,  c  that  fimilar  caufes  produce 
ftmilar  efFefts,  under  fimilar  circumftances,’  whv  may 
not  the  glandular  ftrufture  of  the  ftomach  be  affe£ted 
in  a  fimilar  manner  to  that  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  fo 
as  to  enable  it  to  fecrete  the  mucous  matter  above- 
mentioned  ?  This  opinion,  I  think,  may  be  affirmed 
by  other  analogies,  not  only  in  the  fthenic,  but  in  the 
afthenic  condition  of  fecreting  furfaces,  in  which  there 
are  equally  as  great  a  deviation  from  healthy  Secretion 
as  the  one  alluded  to.  This  we  have  clearly  ex¬ 
emplified  in  veffels  deftined  to  fecrete  mucus  in  a  ftate 
of  health;  but,  when  labouring  under  inflammation, 
evidently  fecrete  pus.7 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  account,  than  with  the 
observations  made  on  it  by  the  editor  of  the  llepofitory , 
Dr.  Mitchill ,  whofe  peculiar  opinions  on  the  fubjeft 
of  peftilence  and  contagion  are  not  unknown  to  our 
readers : — ‘  FiriV  he  observes, 7  fc  it  appears  clearly 
that  the  black  vomit  is  not  the  caufe  of  yellow  fever, 
but  merely  a  Symptom,  or  rather  an  effect ,  of  the 
poifon  originally  applied.  It  is  poffible,  that  not 
a  drop  or  particle  of  the  feptic  virus  itfelf,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  difeafe,  is  prefent  in  the  prim  a  vice  when 
black  vomiting  begins.  It  may  have  been  wholly 
ejeQed  by  previous  vomitive  efforts,  arid  the  irritation 
of  inflammation,  caufed  by  its  prefence,  ftill  remain 
to  torture  or  to.  kill  the  fuffercr.  This  may  be  under- 
ftood  by  comparison  with  another  poifon  ;  arfenic,  for 
inftance.  If  the  oxyd  of  arfenic  fhould  be  fwallowed, 
it  is  poffible  for  every  atom  of  it  to  be  expelled  by  vo« 
,  miting ; 
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miting;  but,  even  then,  the  injury  done  by  it  to  the 
ftomach  would  remain,  and  a  dangerous  gaftritis,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  black- vomiting,  might  deffroy  life.  And 
neither  in  this  cafe  of  arfenical fever,  nor  in  the  feptie 
or  yellow  fever  y  would  the  matter  vomited  in  the  latter 
ftages  of  the  difeafe  neceffarilv  contain  any  oxyd  of 
the  metal,  or  acid  of  putrefaction .  Secondly:  The 
black  vomit,  as  has  been  {hewn  by  Dr.  Miller ,  in  his 
curfory  obfervations  on  yellow  fever,  publifhed  in  MecL 
Rep.  vol.ii.  p.  412,  is  by  no  means  a pathognoriwnichgn 
of  that  difeafe.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
this  awful  fymptom  frequently  follows  the  fw  a  Ho  wing 
of  the  oxyd  of  arfenie,  muriate  of  quickfilver,  and  the 
acetate  of  copper.  It  is  alfo  a  frequent  confequence 
of  the  fatal  operation  of  vegetable  poifons  taken  into 
the  Ifomach.  They,  therefore,  Who  have  confidered 
it  as  a  diagnoflic  of  the  yellow  fever  have  judged  er- 
roneoufly,  and  drawn  their  conclufions  from  very  par¬ 
tial  and  limited  premifes :  for,  inftead  of  being  con- 
fined  to  this  diffemper,  it  is  now  well  known  to  attend 
or  follow  the  fevere  and  deadly  operation  of  mod  poi¬ 
fons  upon  the  organ  of  digeftion.  Thirdly:  Though 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  the  author,  that  former 
writers  have  given  but  conjectural  and  imperfeft  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  dark  coloured  fluid,  and  that  he  has  rea- 
foiled  ably  on  the  fubjeCt,  yet  we  lhali  offer  a  few  ideas 
on  the  funCtion  of  the  liver  in  thefe  cafes.  This  con¬ 
glomerate  gland,  during  the  time  of  health,  prepares 
a  bitter  and  alkaline  liquid  in  confiderable  quantity. 
The  ufe  or  operation  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  inter¬ 
pret  final  caufes,  is  to  quell  and  neutralize  acids  of  all 
kinds  in  the  chyle  or  alimentary  mafs,  as  it  paffes 
through  the  inteffina!  canal.  And  a  wife  and  happy 
provifion  it  is  of  the  Creator,  that  the  animal  economy 
is  fur ni flied  with  an  ample  {tore  of  ftrcfi  aft  antifeptic 
and  antipeftilential  liquid.  But  the  fecretory  procefs 
of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of  the  other  glands  of  the  body, 
is  fometimes  impaired.  Thofer nolent,  poifons,  Which 
paralyze  the  lachrymal  gland,  dry  up  the  tears, benumb 
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the  falivary  glands,  prevent  the  formation  of  fpittle, 
torpify  the  kidneys,  and  diminifh  the  quantity  of  urine, 
and,  affecting  the  cutaneous  veffels  with  fpafm,  check 
the  infenfible  perfpiration,  feem  alfo  to  interrupt  the 
bile-producing  function.  The  fupplies  of  wholefome 
fluid,  which  the  liver  was  accuftomed  to  prepare,  are 
withheld,  and  the  inteflines,  at  length,  contain  the 
Common  ingefla  and  excreta ,  with  all  their  pronenefs 
to  become  four  and  to  irritate,  without  the  foothing 
and  controuling  influence  of  the  gall.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  acidity,  in  Dr.  C/s  experiments,  may  thus  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  to  render  it 
yet  doubtful  whether  the  matter  of  black  vomit  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  liver.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  liver 
fecretes  an  tfczhUiquor.  During  the  prevalence  of  that 
fymptom,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  fickly  liver 
prepares  too  little  bile  for  the  wants  of  the  eonftitution, 
and  this  little  may  be  altered  fo  in  its  quality,  as,  on 
meeting  with  the  acidity  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum, 
to  exhibit  a  dark  colour,  in  a  manner  not  materially 
different  from  that  quoted,  p  24,  as  Profeffor  MitchiU' s. 


. .  . . — : - 1 .  1  ■  ■  — -■  ...  I  , 

Art.  LXXX.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Royal  ArtiU 
lery  Hofpital  at  Woolwich :  with  fame  Observations 
on  the  Management  of  Artillery  Soldiers  respecting 
the  Prefervation  of  Health.  A  d dr  e  (fed  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Regiment ,  and  dedicated  to  the  Mafter  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  John  Rollo, 
M.  D.  Surgeon-General ,  Royal  Artillery , 
Twelves,  173  pages,  price  5s.  London,  1801. 
Mawman. 

HOWEVER  local  in  its  nature  and  object  the 
work  before  us  may  appear  from  its  title,  it 
will  be  found  in  reality  far  otherwife,  and  calculated 
to  diffufe  much  ufeful  information  on  fubjefts  of  great 
importance  to  military  eftablifliments  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions* 
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tions,  and  particularly  to  the  management  and  con- 
duft  of  hofpitals.  The  obfervations  here  given, 
though  purpofely  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  officers 
©t  the  regiment  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  merit  the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  have  the  fu- 
perintendence  and  controul  of  the  lick*  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  military  and  public  fervice.  In  his  addrefs 
to  the  officers  of  artillery  the  author  juftly  obferves, 
that  more  depends  on  the  officer  towards  preferving 
the  health  of  the  men  than  on  the  forge  on.  The  duty 
of  the  latter  muff  be  very  limited  in  its  operation 
unlefs  he  be  fupported  by  the  officer.  Whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the  accommodation  of  the  tick,  and  to  the 
prefervation  of  health,  can  only  be  complete  and  foe- 
cefsful  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  officer ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  its  detail ;  otherwife  con¬ 
fidence  is  endangered,  and  without  confidence  nothing 
can  go  on  right. 

A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  ftrufture  of  the 
Royal  Hofpital  at  Woolwich,  with  the  ©economy  and 
internal  management  adopted.  In  every  refpefl  this 
Hofpital  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a  model  for 
fimilar  eftabiifhments.  Its  lituatien,  the  author  ob¬ 
ferves,  is  eligible.  Its  temperature  is  regulated.  Its 
arrangement  of  rooms  is  peculiarly  favourable  and  con¬ 
venient,  efpeciaily  for  preventing  the  fpreading  of  con¬ 
tagion.  Its  divifion  into  an  hofpital  and  convalefcent 
barrack,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  reiteration  of 
health,  and  to  the  prevention  of  relapfes,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  gradual  return  to  the  aftive  duties  of  a 
foldier. — Some  remarks  are  fubjoined  on  the  nature  and 
ftruffure  of  temporary  military  hofpitals,  when  called 
for  during  the  march  of  an  army,  or  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  deftru&ion  of  con¬ 
tagion  are  important,  and  applicable  to  every  fituation 
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where  a  number  of  performs  are  collected  together, 
whether  in  health  ordifeafe: — 

(  The  eflential  points  abfolutely  requifite,  and 
which  have  been,  and  are  univerfally  admitted  on  this 
fubjeCt,  have  been  already  mentioned,  namely,  venti¬ 
lation,  cleanlinefs,  and  the  management  of  tick  with 
infectious  difeafes  :  therefore  thefe  were  held  indifpen- 
fable.  Perhaps  they  may  be  entirely  fufficient.  We 
fnould,  however,  be  unjultifiable  were  we  not  to  lay 
confiderable  importance  on  other  means  which  have 
been  found  to  deftroy  contagion  ;  hence  it  may  be  in* 
ferred,  they  may  alfo  prevent  its  formation.  It  is  not 
meant  to  enter  into  any  difcuffion  of  the  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  of  contagions,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  arife.  This  could  anfwer  no  ufefui 
intention;  we  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  defcribing  the 
ealieft,  fafeft,  and  mod;  effectual  method  purfued  in 
this  Hofpital  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the  purpofes 
related.  The  compofitions  are  made  and  applied 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cruickjhank ,  our  chemift 
and  apothecary: — take  of  pulverized  manganefe,  two 
parts ;  common  fait,  four  parts  ;  oil,  or  acid  of  vitriol 
(fulphuric  acid),  three  parts ;  water,  one  part. 

*  A  fuitable  proportion  of  this  mixture  is  put  into  an 
earthen  veffel,  and  fuffered  to  remain  until  np  vapours 
arife  from  it,  or  its  peculiar  fmell  is  not  perceptible, 
When  a  patient  is  admitted  with  an  infectious  difeafe, 
or  when  there  are  patients  with  fores  having  offenfive 
difcharges,  one  or  two  gallipots  is  placed  in  the  wards, 
with  about  three  ounces  of  the  manganefe  and  fait,  to 
which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  is 
gradually  poured  on  the  whole  a  part  of  the  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol  (fulphuric  acid),  the  remainder  occa- 
fionally.  Thefe  quantities  are  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  previoufly  dated,  and  they  anfwer  the  con- 
fumptjon  of  a  day.  A  pot  or  two  is  alfo  placed  on  the 
outfide  of  the  doors  of  the  lame  wards  in  the  gallery. 
The  vapour  is  cliffu fed  over  the  whole  w7ard,  and  pene¬ 
trates  every  where*  and  dellroys  every  other  fmell  than 

what 
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what  itfelf  conveys.  This  vapour  has  been  found  by- 
experiment  deftru£tive  of  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox; 
of  courfe,  it  is  likely  to  prove  deftruffive  of  other  con¬ 
tagions.  It  can  be  ufed  witheffeft,  without  prejudice 
to  the  fick,  in  the  manner  we  have  defcribed,  and  it 
is  fo  very  frequently  in  this  Hofpital.  The  application 
of  it,  therefore,  while  it  deftroys  contagion,  may  alfo 
prevent  its  formation,  and  fhould  be  employed  in  all 
cafes  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  pointed  out.  It  may 
prove  ufeful,  and  we  recommend  its  ufe  in  all  fituations, 
where  a  number  of  perfons  in  health  are  confined  to¬ 
gether,  as  on  board  of  tranfports,  Tfpeciallv  in  bad 
weather.  Two  or  three  gallipots,  with  the  quantities 
ufed  in  the  Hofpital,  would  be  found  fufficient,  and  it 
would  not  be  neceffary  to  ufe  them  oftener  than  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  It  merits  a  trial  in  marfhy  places, 
where  there  may  be  an  unavoidable  expofure ;  in  thefe 
cafes  the  gallipots  with  ths  materials  fhould  be  placed 

in  the  inftde  of  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  habita- 

• 

tionsnext  to  the  marfhes.” 

A  curious  inflance  is  related  of  the  produ£tion  of 
contagion  in  the  Horfe  Artillery  Barracks  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1798. 

c  One  man  of  the  Horfe  Artillery  was  admitted  into 
the  Hofpital  with  a  fufpicious  fever,— next  day,  another. 
This  excited  inquiry.  It  was  found  they  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  barrack  rooms.  Thefe  were  followed  by  other 
men,  amounting  in  all  to  eight ;  three  of  whom  came 
fromafeparate  room  ;  the  reft  from  the  fame  room.  The 
rooms  were  vifited  with  the  Commanding  Officer,  and 
each  of  them  from  whence  the  infefiled  men  were  re¬ 
ceived,  was  found  to  have  different  bedding  from  the 
barracks.  The  Horfe  Artillery  being  a  corps  in  con- 
ftant  readinefs  for  fervice,  and  whofe  appointments 
were  always  complete,  had  for  convenience  of  carri¬ 
age,  &c.  hammock  bedding.  The  hammocks  were 
rolled  up  tightly  every  morning,  the  moment  the  men 
rofe ;  and  they  were  unloofed  when  they  went  into 
them  at  night.  At  this  time  we  had  had  fo  much  and 

fo 
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fo  conflant  rain,  that  this  bedding  had  not  been  aired, 
or  opened  for  a  lingle  day,  at  leaf!  two  months.  The 
hammocks  were  with  their  bedding  examined,  and 
the  moment  they  were  opened,  a  very  peculiar  nairfeat- 
ing  fmell  was  perceptible.  Immediately  Heps  were 
taken,  and  no  further  mifchief  took  place.  Here  an 
infedtious  fever  evidently  arofe  from  the  confinement 
of  the  effluvia  of  a  maids  own  perfon,  in  a  time  of 
about  two  months.  That  this  fever  was  of  an  in- 
fedtious  nature,  is  certain,  as  the  fymptoms'  in  all  af¬ 
fected  were  the  fame,  and  two  or  three  of  them  had 
relapfes,  wfflich  affords  one  of  the  charadters  of  this 
difeafe.  Beiides,  one  of  the  attendants  was  infedted. 
A  fimple  inflance  of  the  kind  now  recited,  imparts  a 
ffronger  impreffion  than  a  more  diftant  or  formal 
one/ 

On  the  fubjedt  of  preventing  the  difeafes  of  foldiers5 
the  following  judicious  remarks  are  made  with  refpedt 
to  the  means  of  obviating  the  effedts  of  intemperance 
and  irregularity:- — - 

f  Thefe/  the  author  obferves,  *  are  partly  obviated 
by  ftridtnefs  of  difcipline,  and  keeping  the  men  uni¬ 
formly  employed.  This  is  entirely  the  bufmefsof  the 
officer.  The  furgeon  has  an  advice  to  give,  which  is, 
that  the  foldier  fhould  have  in  all  fituations  a  mefs 
breakfafl,  at  an  early  hour,  under  the  fame  infpedtion 
and  diredfron  as  his  mefs  dinner.  Though  this  is  an 
effentiai  circumftance,  it  is  not  generally  adopted.  When 
a  foldier  takes  a  morning  meal,  before  he  can  poffibly 
drink  any  thing  improper,  it  nearly  fecures  him.  This 
was  remarkably  confpicuous  in  the  good  effedts  which 
followed  the  change  in  the  45th  regiment,  I  would, 
if  poffible,  oblige  the  foldier  to  have  three  regular 
meals  a-day~breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  two 
former  I  hold  to  be  indifpenfable  for  the  prefervation 
of  health  and  activity. 

‘The  foup  and  boiled  meat  ufually  left  at  dinner, 
with  a  little  addition,  would  make  a  fuitable  fupper. 

For 
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For  breakfaft,  rich  gruel  with  treacle  or  beer,  rice- 
milk,  or  milk  and  bread  ;  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  cho¬ 
colate,  which  is  attained  fo  cheap  that  it  can  be  af¬ 
forded.  In  this  country  the  foldier  is  often  contented 
with  weak  tea  or  coffee.  Common  mixtures  of  beer 
and  fpirits,  or  a  dram  with  a  bit  of  bread,  fatisfies  v 
him — than  which  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial. 
He  foon  becomes  expofed  to  all  the  injurious  effefis  of 
intemperance  as  formerly  described. 

*  Befidesa  proper  diet  at  flared  times  in  the  day,  the 
foldier  ihould  alfo  have  ftated  times  of  deep.  Regu¬ 
larity  in  this  refpeft,  fo  far  as  duty  permits,  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  guard  againlt  the  effects  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  irregularity  in  general  conduft.  A  man  in¬ 
temperate  and  watchful  falls  a  ready  prey  to  any  other 
particular  caufe  of  difeafe  which  may  prefent  itfelf. 

*  This  is  a  proper  place  to  obferve,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  time  of  relieving  daily  guards,  is,  efpecially  in 
many  fituations,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  health* 
This  is  a  fa£t  afeertained  5  but  it  has  in  general  been 
overlooked.  Guards  are  relieved  in  the  morning. 
The  men  who  compofe  them  are  awake  all  day,  and 
they  frequently  obtain  too  much  liquor.  At  nights  they 
muff  often  be  badly  prepared  for  the  duties  of  centi- 
nels.  Even  if  the  duty  is  unobjeftionably  performed, 
they  are,  from  the  watchfulnefs  and  drink  of  the  day, 
extremely  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  night  air.  in 
cold  and  damp  fituations  they  will  be  attacked  with 
complaints,  and  thefe,  thus  difpofed,  will  end  in  con- ' 
fumption  and  death.  In  hot  climates  difeafes  will  arife  ; 
and  if  near  fwamps,  agues  ot  a  bad  kind  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  I  have  feverai  times  witneffed  ;  but  I  have 
alfo  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  obferving  the  evil  remedied, 
by  the  guard  being  mounted  or  relieved  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  parade,  in  place  of  the  morning. 

c  We  may  alfo  here  introduce  the  great  utility  of 
warm  cloathing  in  expofed  fituations,  efpecially  of  the 
flannel  fhirt  and  worded  ftockings.  The  great  coat  is 
alfo  indifpenfable.  I  remember  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  guard  of  the  67th  regiment  inOr^naGahad  always 
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fewer  men  than  any  other  falling  fick,  and  this  appeared 
to  arife  from  each  man  being  obliged  to  have  on  a  flan¬ 
nel  waiflcoat  next  his  fiun,  and  worthed  dockings  6n 
his  feet.  The  centinel  is  apt  to  lay  afide  his  great 
coat,  which  fliould  never  be  allowed.  Difciplinej 
three,  or  at  any  rate  two  regular  meffes  akday,  and  one 
of  them  a  break  fail: ;  changing  the  time  of  mounting 
guard,  and  warm  cloathing — conftitute  the  moil  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  obviating  the  effects  of  intemperance  an$ 
irregularity/ 


Art.  LXXXI.  AConcife  View  of  the  mof  important 
Facts  which  have  hitherto  appeared  concerning  the 
Inoculation  for  the  Coze  Fox.  By  C.  R.  A i  K  i  n. 
Surgeon.  OQavo,  price  2s.  6d.  London,  1800. 
Phillips. 

Art.  LXXXII.  Obfervations  on  the  Utility  of  Ino¬ 
culating  for  the  Variola ?  Vaccina or  Cow  Pox, 
^Edward  Gardner.  Price  Is.  6d.  London, 
1801.  Iohnson. 


Art.  .LXXXI II.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Ino¬ 
culation  of  the  Cow  Pox  y  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
compendious  Hijlory  of  that  Difeafey  and  of  its 
Introduction  as  a  preventive  of  the  Small  Pox . 
Defigned  principally  to  promote  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Subject  amongji  t hole  who  have  not  hitherto  attended 
toil.  By  John  Addington, Surgeon.  Price  fs. 6d< 
London ,  1801.  J  ohnson. 


Art.  LXX  XI V.  Evidences  on  the  Utility  of  Vaccine 
Inoculation  :  intendedfor  the  Information  of  Parents. 
By  Thom  as  Greaser,  Surgeon,  Price  Is.  Bath, 


1801. 


tliefe  feveral  pamphlets  on  the  fubjefl  of  Cow 
pox  (and  there  may  be  others  that  have  not 
reached  us),  all  of  them  defigned  for  the  purpofes  of 

pointing 
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pointing  out  to  general  notice  the  benefits  of  the  new 
praSice,  and  of  obviating  many  prejudices  which  na¬ 
turally  arife  with  regard  to  it  in  the  public  mind,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  they  are  fufficiently 
well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  intentions  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  Argument  may  do  much,  but  time  will  effect 
more,  in  fettling  the  yet  wavering  opinions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  important  queftion. 


- - - " - — - - — - -  - - ' - * - - - - - -  - - - 

Art.  LXXXV.  The  Select  Works  of  Antony 
Van  Leeuwenhoek  ;  containing  his  Microfco - 
pical  Difcoveries  in  many  of  ike  Works  of  Nature . 
TranJlated  from  the  Dutch  and  Latin  Editions  pub - 
lifted  by  the  Author.  By  Samuel  Hoole.  Vo] .  L 
Part  I  ft  &  2d.  Quarto,  314  pages,  w ith  ten  plates, 
price  21. 2s.  London,  1800.  Nicol. 

THE  difcoveries  of  Lecuzvenhoek  in  the  minute 
and  nearly  invifihle  regions  of  Nature,  have 
long  ago  excited  the  attention  of  the  philofophicai 
world,  and  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  have  queffioned  their  truth  or  accuracy,  and,  in 
the  contemplation  of  obj-efts  fo  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  ordinary  fenfes,  unaided  by  artificial  help,  mif- 
concept ions  may  undoubtedly  now  and  then  have  been 
formed  :  but  of  the  general  truth  of  the  author’s  obfer- 
vations  few  now  can  doubt,  who  reflect  on  the  flip- 
port  they  have  received  from  a  cotemporary  writer  and 
obferver.  Dr.  Heok,  and  from  the  later  experiments 
of  the  indefatigable  Spallanzani  in  the  fame  field.  To 
the  Englifli  reader  the  prefent  Tran  Hat  ion  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  prove  highly  acceptable,  and  he  will 
look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  A  few  occafional  notes  and  additions  are  fur- 
niihed  by  the  Tranfiator,  none  of  them  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  for  the  moft  part  merely  illuffrative. 
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The  following  are  the  fubjecls  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
fent  volume.—  Of  theftru&lure  and  production  of  Oak 
and  Fir  Timber,  as  apparent  in  the  microfcope— Of  the 
Weevil ,  or  Corn-Beetle — Ot  the  Maggot  or  Cater¬ 
pillar  infeiling  Corn  in  Granaries — Of  the  Garden 
Spider- — Of  the  Silk*  Worm— On  the  Nature  of  the 
Scales  of  Fifties,  and  how  the  age  of  thofe  Animals 
may  be  determined  by  obfervation  of  the  Scales — * 
Refutation  of  theDoQrineof  equivocal  or  fpontane- 
gus  generation  in  the  inftance  of  the  5ea*Mufcle — Of 
the  Mufcle  which  is  found  in  frefh  water — On  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood*  completely  vifible  in 
Fifties — Of  the  Formation  of  the  Teeth  in  feveral 
Animals  *  the  ftruCture  of  the  human  Teeth  explained* 
and  fome  of  the  diforders  to  which  the  fame  are  liable 
accounted  for — On  Coffee — On  Vinegar — Of  the 
Scorpion — Of  the  Oak-Gall,  or  Gall-nut,  and  the 
manner  of  its  formation  by  an  InfeCt — Of  the  Animal¬ 
cule  found  in  the  Livers  of  Sheep  and  other  Beafts*— 
Of  the  formation  of  Peat — Of  the  effeCls  of  Acids  in 
the  Stomach,  and  the  ufe  of  Fifli  Diet,  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  defcription  and  examination  of  the  liquor  termed 
Runnet — Of  the  Snail  or  Infeft  found  on  the  Vine- 
On  Wheat,  and  the  manner  of  its  Vegetation — Of  the 
Cocoa -Tree,  and  Nut — On  Hops — On  Cochineal— 
Of  fome  fpecies  of  Amber — Of  the  Herb  Periwinkle 
—-Of  the  Root  named  Pareira  Brava — Of  the  CryftaJ- 
line  Humour  of  the  Eye  in  various  Animals— On  the 
internal  formation  of  an  Ox’s  Tongue  ;  and  on  that  of 
the  Heart  in  Animals,  Fowls,  and  Fifties — Of  Quills 
and  Feathers  5  on  Human  Hair,  and  the  Hair  and 
Wool  of  Animals — Of  the  vaft  produ&ion  of  Fifties— 
Of  the  Nutmeg — On  damaged  Mace,  commonly 
called  White  Mace* 

The  whole  work  will  be  comprized  in  another  vo¬ 
lume,  which  is  ftiortly  expefled  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Art* 
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Art.  LXXXVL  Practical  Obf creations  on  the 
Ufc  of  Oxygen,  or  Vital  Air ,  in  the  Cure  of  Dif 
cafes :  to  which  are  added  a  few  Experiments  on  the 
Vegetation  of  Plants.  By  D.  Hill,  F.B.S.  Sic. 
Part  I.  Quarto,  58  pages,  price  7s.  6d.  London, 
1800.  Rivingtqn. 

INETEEN  cafes  of  difeafe  are  here  narrated,  in 


JL^I  which  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  was  had  re- 
courfe  to,  though  not  without  the  aid  of  other  ap¬ 
proved  remedies.  They  were  chiefly  of  a  fcrophulous 
nature,  and  difappeared  under  the  plan  of  treatment 
above  deferibed.  Amongft  others,  a  cafe  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  is  related,  where  the  head  had  acquired 
an  enormous  flze,  but  was  gradually  and  totally  re¬ 
duced  during  the  employment  of  the  oxygen  gas. 

Without  at  all  doubting  the  powerful  agency  of 
oxygen,  and  other  gafes,  in  the  living  fyftem,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  here  fur** 
mihed,  by  no  means  eftablifh,  in  a  decided  or  un- 
quefrionable  manner,  their  curative  powers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  of  the  author,  fub joined  to  the  cafe  of 
hydrocephalus  above  alluded  to,  and  which  he  deems 
explanatory  of  the  mode  of  adlion  of  the  remedy,  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  exceedingly  hypothetical  and  inconcluflve. 

6  In  the  firfl:  place,’  he  ohferves,  f  that  matter  of  non- 
rifhment,  denominated  hydrogen  by  modern  che mills, 
which,  after  folution  or  digeltion  in  the  ftomach,  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  ladteals  from  the  bowels,  and  conveyed 
bv  the  thoracic  du6t  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  and 
thus  into  the  circulation,  by  the  vena  cava  fuperiox 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  exilts  in  a  weakly-' 
combined  ftate  in  the  blood,  ready  to  unite  with  the 
vital  air  which  the  lungs  are  conftantly  receiving  in  ref- 
piration.  This  nourilhing  hydrogenous  principle 
feemed  in  this  child’s  habit  to  be  in  great  excefs.  The 
chemical  union  of  vital  air  with  this  hydrogenous 
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principle,  and  perhaps  with  other  fubftances  in  the? 
blood,  as  carbone,  &c.  immediately  let  loofe  their 
latent  caloric,  and  imparted  a  higher  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  cold,  weak,  exhaufted  body,  alike 
fubdued  in  ftrength  by  the  defeS  of  mental  and  nervous 
energy ;  and  by  the  weakened  aftion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  While  the  oxygen,  or  bafe  of  vital  air,  by 
its  union  with  the  hydrogen,  imparted  this  beneficial 
warmth  to  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  it  formed 
water.  This  palling  off  by  the  fecretions  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  fkin,  removed  a  caufe  of  irritation  that  exifted 
in  the  coriftitution,  and  produced  quiet  deep.  Thus 
by  a  mild  repetition  of  this  air,  keeping  up  the  affion  of 
ftrength,  and  fupplying  the  confolidating  principle  to 
the  habit,  the  abforbent  veffels  gradually  took  up  the 
fuperabundant  fluid  on  the  brain.  The  arteries  too 
were  enabled  to  convey  all  the  neceffary  materials  for 
the  fecretion  and  depofition  of  bony  matter,  until  the 
head  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  natural  date,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  motion  was  reftored  to  all  the  paralytic  limbs P 


Art.  LXXXVIX.  Beports  on  the  Difeafes  in  London , 
particularly  during  the  Years  179b,  7,  8,  9,  and 
1800.  By  Robert  Willan,  M.D.  F.A.S. 
Twelves,  360  pages,  price  4s.  6d.  London,  1800* 
Phillips. 

rTHiO  many  of  our  readers  the  Beports  here  given 
£  will  not  be  new,  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
having  been  already  before  the  public  anonymoufly, 
through  the  medium  of  different  Monthly  Journals, 
as  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal.  The  local  Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  when  given 
on  a  fu Anciently  large  fcale,  forms  always  an  important 
fubje£t  for  inveftigation ;  for  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  diforders  are  found  to  vary  much  at  different  periods. 
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from  changes  in  the  (late  of  fociety,  and  other 
caiifes.  It  is  well  afcertained,  that  medicine,  fince 
the  days  of  Sydenham ,  has  undergone  material  al¬ 
terations,  particularly  in  cities  and  towns,  not  only 
in  its  inftruments,  the  confequence  of  difcovery 
and  improvement  in  the  auxiliary  fciences,  but  in 
the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  human  frame  and 
its  difeafes.  A  faithful  and  accurate  delineation 
of  the  character  of  Difeafes,  with  their  molt  approved 
treatment,  at  different  periods, ,  is  therefore  highly  de» 
firable.  To  perfe£t  a  work  of  this  kind,  however,  the 
labour  of  many  concurrent  obfervers  is  neceffary;  yet, 
as  far  as  the  exertions  and  opportunities  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  can  go  in  this  matter,  the  work  before  us  is  en¬ 
titled  to  much  praife  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the 

followed  by 
practice  of 

,  Dr.  Willan 

has.  divided  Difeafes  into  three  claffes:  the  Acute , 
Chronic ,  and  Periodical ;  and  they  are  thus  difcrimi- 
nated : — — 

«  1ft.  Acute  Difeafes  are  attended  with  difturbance 
of  the  bodily  functions,  fo  violent  and  general,  that 
unlefs  they  terminate  favourably,  or  change  their 
form,  they  muft  prove  fatal  within  a  fhort  cotnpafs  of 
time.  The  fymptoms  characterizing  an  acute  difeafe 
at  its  commencement,  and  which  have  little  remiffion 
during  its  courfe,  are,  fudden  and  confiderable  lofs  of 
ftrength,  pain  in  the  loins;  aching  of  the  limbs,  total 
incapacity  of  attention  or  exertion  of  mind,  heat  of 
the  fkin,  third,  a  frequent  pulfe,  and  furred  tongue. 
Thefe  general  fymptoms,  differently  proportioned  and 
varioufly  modified,  according  to  the  ftrength,  depref- 
fion,  or  irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  the  ftate  of  mind, 
and  appearances  of  the  tongue,  form  the  fubdivifions, 
and  generic  diftin&ions  of  febrile  complaints. 

*  2d.  Chronic  Difeafes  are  of  long  duration,  and 
moftly  confift  of  uneafinefs  tm  fome  part  or  organ,  and 
of  impediments  to  the  performance  of  its  fun&ions. 

vol.  vii,  S  f  They 


author's  example  were  more  generally 
thofe  holding  public  fituations  in  the 
phyfic. 
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They  are  ufually  attended  with  general  debility,  but 
not  with  violent  diforder  of  the  confiitution. 

*  3d.  Periodical  Difeafes  are  characterized  by  a  re¬ 
turn,  at  dated  intervals,  of  pain  and  general  diforder, 
or  fits  of  flhivering,  followed  by  heat  of  the  Ikin,  and 
perfpiration,  the  whole  being  comprized  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  hours.  During  the  intervals,  however, 
the  patient  is  not  in  a  date  of  health,  but  has  a  fallow 
complexion,  and  is  affeCted  with  langour,  debility, 
lofs  of  appetite,  & cJ 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  author,  in  more 
than  one  infiance,  with  what  propriety  we  diall  not 
determine,  denominates  difeafes  differently  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  practitioners  of  the  prefent  day.  Thus 
with  regard  to  the  term  Hectica,  heobferves,  e  it  is 
ufed  below  in  the  fignification  given  to  it  by  the  Greek 
phyficians,  among  whom  it  was  not  confidered  merely 
as  a  fecondary  complaint,  depending  on  internal  fuppu- 
ration,  or  any  local  defeCt,  but  as  arifing  from  a  failure 
of  drength  in  old  age,  from  an  exbauded  date  of  con- 
dilution,  occafioned  by  fatigue,  long  fading,  anxiety, 
or  lofs  of  deep  •>  and  fometimes  as  a  fequel  of  Caufos , 
or  other  fevers.  They  remark  farther,  that  the  Hectica 
often  appears  at  fird  like  an  Ephemera  *,  that  it  is 
always  aggravated  after  food,  that  its  duration  is  inde* 
finite,  and  that  it  often  terminates  in  a  marafmus. 
All  the  fpeciesof  HeCtic  are  characterized  by  the  re¬ 
currence  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  fometimes  every 
twelve  hours,  of  heat  of  the  fkin,  after  flight  chilli- 
nefs,  with  a  circumfcribed  flufli  of  the  cheeks,  an  in- 
creafed  velocity  of  the  pulfe,  and  violent  perfpirations 
towards  morning.  In  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and 
old  age,  HeCtic  takes  place,  without  any  local  af¬ 
fection,  from  changes  in  the  conflitution,  connected 
with  the  different  dages  of  human  life.  A  fimilar 
date  of  diforder  is  often  produced  in  perfons  of  the 
middle  age,  when  the  conditutional  vigour  fird  ap¬ 
pears  to  decline,  not  refiding  as  ufual  the  operation 
of  cold,  fatigue,  and  other  occafional  caufes.  This 

date 
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Hate  is  moftly  accompanied  with  aphthous  ulcerations 
ofthe  tongue  and  fauces,  and  a  large  fecretion  of 
frothy  phlegm.  Under  this  head  alfo  mu  ft  be  ranked 
the  Febris  aphthofa ,  or  Ilectica  aphthofa ,  often  put 
down  in  the  fucceeding  lifts.  It  commences  with 
violent  and  repeated  fhiverings,  fucceeded  by  flu  (lies 
of  heat;  with  pains  of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs, 
roughnefs  of  the  throat ;  a  dark  rednefs  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  likewife  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  veins  of  the  uvula,  tonfils,  &c.  The 
formation  of  Aphthae  is  immediately  followed  by  a  dry- 
nefs  of  the  tongue,  clamminefs  of  the  mouth,  naufea, 
hiccough,  heat  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  increafed  by 
medicines,  wrine,  or  food  taken  warm.  A  Diarrhoea 
fupervenes,  in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  often  ftreaked  with  blood.  The  urine  is 
at  firft  clear,  but  has  afterwards  a  curdly  pink  fe di¬ 
me  nt,  as  in  other  heQic  cafes.  There  is  ufually  pain 
and  deafnefs  in  one  ear,  with  great  pain  and  tender- 
nefs  in  the  foies  of  the  feet.  A  circumfcribed  rednefs 
appears  on  the  cheeks  towards  evening,  attended 
with  a  quick  pulfe,  heat  of  the  fkin,  flight  delirium^ 
and  reftleffnefs.  During  the  day  the  patient  is  languid 
and  heavy,  fometimes  thirfty,  with  but  little  appetite* 
After  the  tongue,  fauces,  &x.  have  been  healed,  the 
aphthous  ulcerations  return  again,  with  internal  heat, 
general  uneafinefs,  and  the  fame  train  of  fymptoms  as 
at  firft.  By  frequent  relapfesof  this  kind,  the  patient 
is  often  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  debility  and 
emaciation;  and  the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint 
is  from  five  to  twelve  weeks.  The  cafes  of  Hectic, 
put  down  in  the  laft  report  for  the  year  1800,  were 
moftly  of  the  kind  here  defcribed/ 


It  is  not  poffible  to  give  a  connefted  view  of  a  work 
of  the  defcription  of  the  one  before  us  ;  we  fhall, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  tranfcribing  a  few  of 
due  leading  points,  which  will  ferve  the  double  pur- 

S  f  2  pofe 
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pofe  of  fhewing  the  author's  fentiments  on  particular 
fubjefls,  and  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  general  execution  of  the  work. 

The  remarks  on  Ajlhenia ,  or  that  Hate  of  irritable 
weaknefs  which  is  now  very  prevalent,  and  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  Hate  of  modern  fociety,  are  not  without 
interest 5  and  afford  another  inftance  of  the  author's 
novel  employment  of  terms. 

c  In  the  lift  of  Chronic  Difeafes/  he  obferves, 
f  it  Teems  proper  to  take  Tome  notice  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ajlhenia >  comprehending  the  diforders,  in 
general,  denominated  Nervous,  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  great  proportion,  efpecially  during  the 
fummer  months.  The  Hate  of  aflhenia  commences 
with  general  langour,  a  fenfe  of  laffitude,  or  aching 
in  the  limbs ;  and  often  with  tremors.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  fucceeded  by  (hooting  pains,  head*  ache, 
giddinefs,  and  a  ftrong  difpofition  tofleep,  even  in  the 
day-time.  There  is  a  fenfation  of  faintnefs,  or  depref- 
fion,  referred  to  the  ftomach,  which  calls  for  a  frequent 
fupply  of  nourifhment:  but  as  the  craving  is  not  fe- 
conded  by  a  proportionate  activity  of  the  digeftive 
powers,  an  over-charge  foon  takes  place,  and  produces 
heart-burn,  flatulency,  violent  pains  of  the  ftomach,  or 
naufea,  with  bilious  vomitings,  and  diarrhoea.  Fe¬ 
males,  in  thefe  circumftances,  are  diftreffed  with  a 
pain  in  the  left  fide,  fometimes  alternating  with  the 
pain  in  the  ftomach. 

c  This  complaint  takes  away  the  ability  of  any  con- 
fiderable  corporeal  exertions;  and  alfo  renders  a  long 
attention  of  the  mind  to  any  fubjeft  not  only  diffi¬ 
cult  but  painful.  The  patient’s  temper  is  irritable, 
fretful,  and  capricious;  the  judgment  is  defective  and 
irrefolute;  the  imagination  fuggefts.  none  but  gloomy 
ideas,  often  extending  to  defpondency.  No  tafte  re¬ 
mains  for  accuftomed  amufements,  but  every  feeling, 
every  fenfation,  feems  unpleafant.  The  night-fleep  is 
difturhed  by  frightful  dreams  and  ftartings;  and  the 

patient 
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patient  awakes,  in  the  morning  unrefrefhed*  or  feeling 
as  if  much  bruifed  and  fatigued. 

e  Sauvages ,  in  treating  of  Afthenia,  includes  under 
that  title,  the  debility  confequent  on  Fevers,  Small¬ 
pox,  Scurvy,  Hydrocephalus,  and  feveral  local  com¬ 
plaints.  He  farther  obferves,  that  in  Afthenia  there 
is  a  general  weaknefs  of  all  the  limbs,  the  vital  pow¬ 
ers  retaining  their  full  vigour  ;  or,  that  the  debility  of 
the  voluntary  motions  is  much  greater  than  could  be 
fuppofed  from  examining  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe*  This 
remark  feems  to  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  fup- 
porting  an  hypothecs  it  has  certainly  no  foundation 
in  truth.  The  pulfe,  in  every  inftance  of  Afthenia,  is 
much  reduced  in  force  :  in  perfons  of  the  fanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  it  is  weak,  and  ufually  very  frequent;  but,  in 
melancholic  habits,  it  is  always  feeble,  flow,  and  lan¬ 
guid.  The  former  cafe  conftitutes  the  predifpofition  to 
Syncope,  Hyfteria,  Chorea,  Tetanus,  and  other  con- 
vuhions ;  to  Mania,  Gaftrodynia,  Pyrofis,  Diarrhoea* 
Tabes  mefenterica,  Fluor  albus.  Urticaria,  Porrigo, 
and  feveral  puftular  eruptions  on  the  fkin.  The  latter 
predifpofes  to  Indigeftion,  Hemicranium,  Hypochon- 
driafis  or  Melancholia;  to  Epilepfy,  Cataiepfy,  Ephi- 
alfces,  Chlorofis,  Conftipation,  chronic  Rheumatifm, 
Struma,  internal  Scirrhofities,  Gravel,  Dropfy,  Dia¬ 
betes,  Purpura,  and  of  fcaly  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  . 

c  Impure  air,  fedentary  occupations,  anxiety,  and 
the  irregular  modes  of  living  in  a  crowded  city,  are 
the  external  caufes  which  lay  the  foundation  of  Afthe- 
nia.  Not  only  thofe  inhabitants  are  afte£ted  with  it, 
who  live  delicately,  and  withhold  themfelves  from  no 
indulgence,  but  labourers,  fervants,  and  all  perfons 
confined  in  a  dull,  unvaried  track  of  bufinefs,  are  fen- 
fible  of  its  eflfe&s.  In  fummer  the  complaint  is  much 
aggravated  by  the  relaxing  influence  of  a  warm,  dufty 
atmofphere ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  hiding  heat 
reflected  from  continuous  brick  walls,  windows,  and 
a  burning  pavement.  Unhappy  are  they  who  are 
doomed  to  toil  in  fuch  a  fituation  throughout  the  year ! 

S  f  3  who 
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who  feldom  enjoy  the  fun’s  direft  rays  in  the  colder 
feaforts  ;  and  during  the  hot  months  “  are  never  fanned 
by  the  weltern  breeze'!”  In  the  moments  of  langour, 
they  court  the  delufive  aid  of  fpirits,  by  which  all 
their  complaints  are  rendered  more  inveterate ;  they 
gradually  droop  and  pine ;  become  he.fitical,  confump- 
iive,  or  paralytic,  or,  falling  into  the  hate  of  chronic 
weaknefs,  fo  well  defcribed  by  Dr.  Withei's,  remain, 
through  life,  a  burthen  to  their  friends,  the  public, 
and  themfelve^. 

*  Patients  in  the  firft  Hate  of  Afthenia,  or  whofe 
conftitut.ions  have  not  been  top  deeply  injured  by  a 
long  refidence  in  town,  retrieve  their  health  bv  means 
of  cold  bathing,  tonic  medicines,  and  occafional  ex- 
eurlipns  into  the  country.  There,  a  change  of  purfuits, 
a  more  regular  plan  of  diet  and  exercife,  a  more  clear 
and  pure  atmofphere,  the  falubrious  exhalations  from 
growing  vegetables,  and  the  grateful  ftimulus  of  their 
odours,  in  afhort  time  reftore  vigour  to  the  body,  and, 
along  with  it,  firmnefs  and  ferenity  to  the  mind.’ 

«'  '  :  i  «  I  i  V  .  f  •'  1 

i  *  •  <  ,  O  '  # 

The  following  obferyations  on  Bathing  are  highly 
important.  We  wifh  much  that  they  were  attended  to 
by  thofe  to  whom  they  are  particularly  addreffed 

*  Cutaneous  Difeafes  are  often  connefted  with  dif- 
orders  of  the  ftomach,  and  with  the  general  Hate  of 
JJthenia ,  formerly  defcribed.  They  originate  in 
London,  on  very  many  occafions,  from  an  habitual 
negleft  of  cleanlinefs  in  workmen  and  others.  Not 
only  the  lungs,  but  the  Ikin  mull  be  injured  by  the 
trades  enumerated,  page  300.  And  how  are  the  poor, 
without  accommodations  for  the  purpofe  at  home,  to 
clear  their  bodies  from  the  dirt,  duft,  and  unfluous  or 
adhefive  fubftances,  which  various  employments  fallen 
on  them  ?  There  being  no  provilion  in  any  part  of  the 
metropolis  for  walhing  or  bathing,  they  quietly  fuffer 
the  penalties  annexed  to  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  as 
difagreeable  fmells,  perpetual  irritation  with  chaps 
and  Mures  on  the  fein,  boils,  and  eruptions  of  pain- 
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ful,  inflamed  puftules,  the  itch  and  prurigo,  the  lepra* 
the  dry  tetter,  the  running  tetter,  the  dandriff,  and 
fcald-heads.  To  plunge  into  the  Thames  is  difficult 
and  dangerous :  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  tolerate 
the  difgufting  and  indecent  plan  of  bathing  in  the 
New-River,  to  which  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  re- 
fort  every  fine  day  in  fummer,  and  pollute  the  water  as 
it  flows  into  our  citterns.  It  is  not,  however,  this  re¬ 
volting  idea  which  fliould  ftimulate  us  to  a&jon :  the 
healths  and  comforts  of  the  poor  inhabitants  merit  a 
prior  conflderation.  Indeed  all  ranks  of  fociety  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  eftablifhment  of  cold  and 
tepid  baths,  aceeffible  at  a  moderate  expence  ;  for  by 
a  ftrange  thoughtleffnefs,  moft  men  refident  in  London, 
and  very  many  ladies,  though  accuttomed  to  wafh 
their  hands  and  face  daily,  negle6t  wafhing  their 
bodies  from  year  to  year.  Hence  the  perforation 
condenfed  on  the  fkin  gradually  obftrufts  the  exhalant 
pores,  thereby  producing  various  internal  complaints, 
and  an  univerfal  itching  over  the  furface  of  the  body, 
to  which  fome  delicate  fufferers  reconcile  themfelves, 
by  fuppofing  a  fcorbutic  difpofition  communicated  by 
their  progenitors,  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
Itching  eruptions  on  the  fkin  often  denominated 
Scurvy,  or  the  Englifh  Malady,  will  never  be  eradi¬ 
cated,  until  bathing  or  wafhing  in  warm  water  be¬ 
come  general.  The  introduftion  of  it,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  wrork  of  phyficians  or  philofophers 
alone.  They  mult  firft  influence  thofe  who  are  the 
leaders  of  fafhion.  Let  fome  of  our  nobility  ereft 
baths  on  the  oriental  plan,  in  their  fpacious  manfions, 
and,  by  fetting  an  example,  induce  others  to  make 
the  praftice  of  bathing  habitual.  The  cuflom  would 
foon  be  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis  :  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  Governors  of  the  City,  flriflly 
fo  called,  whole  liberality  appears  on  fo  many  occa- 
fions,  would  concur  in  eftablifhing  public  baths  for 
the  ufe  of  manufa&urers,  fervants,  labourers,  &c, 
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and  in  providing  fituations  and  fupport  for  others,  to 
be  ufed  by  perfons  of  a  better  rank,  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pence.  In  all  the  cities  of  antient  Greece,  baths 
were  erefted  and  regulated  under  public  authority. 
At  Rome,  fplendid  edifices  of  this  kind  were  built 
for  general  ufe,  and  furnifhed  with  aquedu&s,  by  the 
munificence  of  wealthy  individuals,  fometimes  on  pa¬ 
triotic  principles,  fometimes  with  a  view  of  acquiring 
popularity.  Under  the  Emperors  there  were  once 
370  baths  in  the  city  and  fuburbs.  The  bath  of 
Antoninus  Caracalla  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  large  that 
it  could  accommodate,  without  inconvenience,  3  80G 
perfons  at  the  fame  time.  Many  of  our  rich  and 
public-fpirited  citizens  have  fingly  formed  eftablifta 
ments  of  great  utility  and  extent.  How  much  ap- 
plaufe  would  that  liberal  man  defervedly  obtain,  who 
fhould  be  firft  to  adorn  the  metropolis  of  his  country, 
and  benefit  its  inhabitants,  by  the  inftitution  here  re- 
commended, — an  inftitution  fo  neceffary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  all/ 

A  comparative  view  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  at 
different  periods,  is  given  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  work,  and  accompanied  with  th$  following  gene¬ 
ral  remarks 

c  The  general  Bill  of  Mortality,  for  the  year  180.0/ 
the  author  obferves,  *  fpecifies  a  remarkable  increafe  of 
deaths  from  fevers,  and  is  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
extenfive  diffufion  and  virulence  of  contagious  fevers 
fince  the  autumn  of  1799.  Their  fatality  was  contb 
nued  to  the  end  of  1800,  no  fettled.froft  having  taken 
place  in  the  month  of  December.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  in  1799  was  lefs  than  that  in  1800  by  4934, 
This  laft  year  appears  to  have  beenmoft  deftructive  to 
infants  under  two  years  of  age,  and  to  old  people ; 
6657  having  died  of  the  former;  of  the  latter  2219 
above  feventy  years  of  age.  An  increafed  mortality 
may  alfo  be  remarked  on  infpe£ting,  in  the  laft  Table, 
the  articles  of  Confumption  and  Afthma,  Dropfy, 
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Water  in  the  Head,  Small  Pox,  Mealies,  Pleurify,  ex¬ 
ternal  Inflammation,  and  Mortification.  Hence  it  will 
appear  the  extremes  of  heat  are  not,  in  this  climate, 
lefs  detrimental,  even  in  pulmonic  difeafes,  than  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold.  How  much  a  moderate  and 
uniform  temperature  contributes  to  lefien  the  annual 
mortality  among  us,  may  be  feen  from  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
account  of  the  weather  and  difeafes  in  1751,  1752, 
1753,  and  from  the  Annual  Bills  for  the  fame,  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  the  years  immediately  preceding 
or  fucceeding. 

1  On  farther  comparing  the  London  Bills  of  Morta* 
lity,  at  the  middle  and  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  thofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will 
appear, — 

4  Firft,  That  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  were 
much  more  fatal,  in  proportion  to  other  complaints,  » 
formerly,  than  at  prefent 

c  Secondly,  That  the  Dyfentery,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  bowels  were,  150  years  ago,  attended  with  a 
greater  degree  of  fatality  than  we  now  experience. 

c  Thirdly,  That  the  deaths  from  convulfions  mu  ft 
be  referred  chiefly  to  infants  chrifoms  and  infants 
having  been  gradually  refolved  into  the  article  of 
Confumption. 

‘  Fourthly,  The  Croup  is  an  article  but  of  a  very, 
modern  date. 

c  Fifthly,  That  the  articles  of  Cough,  Confumption, 
and  Aflhma,  or  Hydrothorax  (termed  ftoppage  in 
the  ftomach),  have  at  all  times  predominated. 

<  Laftly,  it  will  appear,  although  the  population  of 
London  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  increafing,  that  the 
annual  mortality  has,  in  50  years,  been  greatly  dimh 
nifhed.— This  may  be  referred  partly  to  the  numerous 
improvements  made  in  the  city,  which  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  preferve  the  health  of  its  inhabitants :  but 
partly,  I  truft,  to  the  more  accurate  application  and 
greater  certainty  of  the  medical  art  in  the  treatment  of 
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difeafes,  by  attaining  which  our  profeflion  has  been 
rendered  more  extenfively  beneficial  to  mankind/’ 

The  work  is  terminated  by  a  Table  of  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Qbfervations,  taken  from  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 


Art.  LXXXVIIL  De  la  Nature  et  de  la  Ufage  des 
Bains .  On  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Baths .  By 
Henry  M  a  thias  Mar  card,  Phifjieian  to  the 
Duke  of  Holjtein-Oldenburghy  &c.  Tranjlated  from 
the  German  by  Michael  Par  ant,  D .  Oftavo* 

290  pages,  price  5s.  Paris,  1801.  Imported  by 
Boosey,  London. 

HE  Treatife  of  M.  Marcard  on  Bathing  in  ge¬ 


neral,  of  which  a  French  tranflation  is  here 


given,  is  probably  the  mod  complete  of  any  that  has 
been  fumijfhed  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  A  considerable 
number  of  years  has  been  fpent  by  the  author  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangement  of  his  materials*  and 
every  acceffible  fource  of  information  reforted  to. 
The  errors  which  have  obtained  very  generally  on  the 
fubjedt  are  pointed  out  and  corrected,  and  a  view  of 
the  whole  is  given  in  a  manner  confident  with  the  pre¬ 
fect  improved  date  of  Medical  Science. 

The  firft  chapter  gives  a  (ketch  of  the  hidory  of 
Bathing  ;  the  difference  of  baths,  and  their  divifion 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  ufe  of  Baths,  the  author  obferves,  is  of 
the  mod  remote  antiquity,  and  originated,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  in  the  warm  regions  of  Afia,  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.  Baths  were  much  ufed  amongd  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fa¬ 
bulous  periods  of  their  hidory.  The  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  general  bathed  much,  though  for  the  mod 
part  in  rivers ;  but  domed  ic  warm  baths  were  like  wife 
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in  ufe  among  them,  Homer  fpeaks  of  them  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  poems. 

Hippocrates ,  the  oldefl  writer  in  medicine,  whofe 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  fpeaks  frequently  of 
bathing  as  a  remedy  much  ufed,  and  extremely  ufefut 
in  a  great  number  of  maladies.  Celfus  informs  us* 
that  in  Rome,  in  the  earlier  ages,  bathing  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  hazardous  practice,  but  that  Ajclepiades , 
whofe  difciple  he  was,  prefcribed  it  with  greater  bold- 
nefs.  It  is  well  known  to  what  excefs  bathing  was 
employed  in  this  city,  and  throughout  Italy,  when 
luxury  had  eflablifhed  itfelf  among  them.  Tacitus 
obferves,  that  the  Germans  in  his  time  bathed  them- 
felves  in  preference  in  hot  water  ;  becaufe,  adds  the 
the  hiftorian,  winter  in  this  country  reigns  almoft 
throughout  the  year. 

Fluids  of  all  kinds  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  baths.  At  the  prefent  day,  baths  of  milk  and 
of  whey  are  Hill  in  ufe;  whilfl  thofe  of  oil,  of  wine, 
or  of  broths,  have  been  laid  afide.  One  cannot  re¬ 
tie  cl  without  horror,  that  baths  have  been  made  of 
human  blood.  Pliny  relates  that  this  remedy  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Egypt  for  the  cure  of  the  leprofy. 

Humid  and  aeriform  vapours  have  alfo  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  baths;  and  fometimes  the  body;  has  been 
buried  in  fand,  in  dung,  or  in  the  frefh  mould  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is 
immerfed ;  at  others  the  bathing  is  partial.  Baths,  again, 
are  firnple;  or  medicated  by  the  addition  of  different 
ingredients;  or  different  by  Nature,  as  fea-water,  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  &c.  Laflly,  the  inofl  important  dif- 
tinfiion  of  baths  is  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  they  are  employed.  Under  this  head  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  four  divifions:  1.  The  hot  bath,  when  the 
heat  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
that  is,  above  96  degrees:  2.  The  warm  bath,  from 
85°  to  96°:  3.  The  cool  or  temperate,  from  65°  to  85°: 
and  the  cold  bath,  ranging  from  32°,  or  the  freezing 
point,  to  65°.  The  line  of  diftinflion  is  very  properly 
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drawn  at  the  natural  heat  of  the  body ;  for,  above 
this  point,  the  bath  produces  effects  totally  different 
from  what  would  enfue  from  a  degree  of  heat  inferior 
thereto. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  warm 
bath  (85°  to  96°),  and  points  out  the  method  purfued 
by  him  in  his  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeditig  one  he  confiders  the  relaxing  and  debilitating 
effe&s  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  warm  bath.  In  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  general  opinion  on  this  fubjeff,  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  conftant  and  foie 
effect  of  the  cold  bath  was  to  ftrengthen,  whilft  that 
of  the  warm  bath  was  to  relax  and  enfeeble  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Pomme  eftablifhes  his  whole  theory  of  the 
cMfeafes  of  the  nerves,  and  their  cure,  on  this  bails. 
Mar te au,  Maret ,  Macquart ,  and  the  greater  number 
of  Britifh  authors  on  this  fubject,  regard  it  as  a  deter¬ 
mined  matter,  that  the  warm  bath  relaxes  the  fibres 
and  enervates  the  body.  - 

This  notion  the  author  combats  with  much  fuccefs, 
and  Ihews  from  hiftory,  as  well  as  from  reafon  and  the 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,-that  it  is  altogether  un¬ 
founded,  at  lead;  to  the  extent  that  has  been  com¬ 
monly  held.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  he  obferves* 
were  fo  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  baths,  that 
their  opinion  on  this  point  is  entitled  to  much  attention. 
Plato  in  one  part  of  his  writings  obferves,  that  it 
would  be  defirable  to  form  by  law  public  eftablifh- 
ments  of  warm  baths.  The  antients,  and  efpecially 
the  Romans,  bathed  themfelves  daily,  nearly  as  often 
as  we  are  accuftomed  to  wafii  our  hands.  Laurent 
Joubert ,  a  French  phyfician,  and  a  diligent  inquirer 
into  antiquity,  lias  produced  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  illuftrious  Romans,  who  bathed  habitually, 
efpecially  in  fummer,  four,  five,  fix,  and  fometimes 
eight  times  in  the  24  hours,  and  every  one  bathed  at 
lead  once  daily.  Abftinence  from  bathing  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  proof  of  the  aufterity  of  life  of  fome  Gre¬ 
cian 
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cian  priefteffes.  The  principal  baths  of  the  Romans 
were  warm,  as  is  evident  from  their  condruftion,  of 
which  the  fplendid  remains  are  dill  extant  at  Rome 
and  at  Pompeia.  The  cold  bath  was  not  in  general 
life  at  Rome  till  after  the  brilliant  fuccefs  of  Mufa,  in 
the  ficknefs  of  the  Emperor  Augudus. 

The  debilitating  and  relaxing  effe£l  of  the  warm 
bath,  therefore,  could  not  but  have  been  noticed 
by  them,  had  it  exided*  but  not  the  lead  trace  is 
^difcoverable  of  their  having  entertained  fuch  an 
opinion  of  its  operation.  The  antients  dedicated 
warm  baths  to  Hercules ,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  thought  them  capable  of  augmenting  the 
phyfical  powers  of  the  body.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  indituted  by  fome  on  parchment,  leather* 
and  animal  fibres,  in  the  dead  flate,  in  order  to  prove 
the  relaxing  effedt  of  the  warm  bath,  the  author  fhews 
are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  living  body,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  no  weight  in  determining  the  queftion. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  M.  Marcard  inquires  whether 
the  warm  bath  is  heating  to  the  fyftem.  The  antients 
were  not  of  opinion  that  it  produced  fuch  an  effeft. 
Hippocrates  prefcribed  warm  bathing  in  acute  difeafes, 
as  peripneumony.  Galen  edablilhed  it  as  a  precept 
that  the  warm  bath  is  of  eminent  utility  to  thofe  who 
had  an  excefs  of  internal  heat,  and  whofe  excretions 
frnoked  when  difcharged.  Modern  writers,  for  the 
mod  part,  have  held  a  different  opinion.  In  order  to 
determine  the  point,  the  author  fird  inquires  ‘  whe¬ 
ther  the  living  animal  fibre  is  fubjecf  to  the  fame  laws 
of  external  heat,  as  govern  other  inanimate  bodies/ 
From  a  variety  of  confiderations,  and  particularly 
from  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Blagden  and  Fordyce , 
as  related  in  the  Philojophical  Tr  anf actions  y  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  conclude  negatively.  Thefe  gentlemen 
found,  that  after  remaining  for  the  fpace  of  15  minutes 
in  a  room  heated  to  119  degrees,  the  heat  of  the 
body  did  not  exceed  100°,  although  the  pulfe  beat 
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120  ffrokes  in  a  minute.  When  the  fame  individual 
paffed  into  a  fecond  room  heated  to  130°,  the  pulfe 
rofe  to  139  in  a  minute,  yet  the  heat  of  the  body  con¬ 
tinued  at  100°.  Other  perfons,  having  previoufly 
reded  awhile  in  a  highly  heated  room,  paffed  into  a 
chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  was  raifed  to  the 
adonifhing  height  of  211  degrees,  and  after  feven 
minutes,  the  heat  of  the  body  was  found  not  to  exceed 
98  degrees.  A  dog  was  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
heat  of  220°  to  236°,  a  heat  fufficient  to  drefs  a  beef* 
iteak  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  yet  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  animal  came  out  apparently  well  and 
active. — The  degree  of  heat  of  the  animal  was  not  as¬ 
certained. 

From  thefe  experiments,  therefore,  and  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  unequal  communication  of  heat  in  different 
perfons,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the  living 
body  is  not  in  this  refpeft  fubjeft  entirely  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  the  communication  of  heat,  and  that  this 
difference  in  different  perfons  is  regulated  by  the  force 
of  aftion  of  one  conftitution  as  compared  with  ano¬ 
ther.  In  all  events  it  is  well  known,  that  the  tranf- 
piration  of  the  living  body,  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  oppofes  the 
paffage  of  this  principle,  by  charging  itfelf  every  in- 
ftant  with  the  particles  of  heat  which  approach  the 
furface,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  exhales  in  the  form  of 
vapour:  and  in  this  refpeft  at  leaf!:  the  living  body 
differs  from  the  dead,  and  is  lefs  readily  penetrated  by 
heat. 

Even  admitting,  which  is  not  proved,  that  very  hot 
baths  heat  the  living  and  the  dead  body  to  the  fame 
degree,  this  would  be  no  reafon  for  believing  the 
warm  bath  (85°  to  96°)  to  have  a  power  of  heating  the 
fyftem.  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  the  fa£t ;  and  to 
prove  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve  its  effefts  on 
the  body  after  an  hour’s  immerfion,  when  the  fyflem 
will  be  found  in  the  moft  calm  and  agreeable  hate.  It 
is  impoffible,  alfo,  that,  by  the  aid  of  fimple  contact* 

one 
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one  body  can  communicate  to  another  a  heat  greater 
than  what  itfelf  poffeffes.  Another  mode  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  imagined,  by  which  the  warm  bath  might 
prove  heating  to  the  body,  and  that  is  by  irritation , 
which,  as  we  know,  is  capable  of  increaling  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body,  without  the  aid  ot  external  heat 
With  the  exception  of  fome  rare  inftances  of  difeafe, 
the  heat  of  the  body  never  exceeds  its  natural  degree, 
unlefs  this  effect  has  been  preceded  by  increafed  circu¬ 
lation,  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe  and  refpiration, 
from  whatever  caufe  arifmg.  This  leads  the  author,  in 
the  following  chapter,  to  examine  what  are  the  effects 
of  the  bath  on  the  pulfe  and  on  the  refpiration  ;  a 
queftion  the  determination  of  which  promifes  to  fettle 
that  of  the  heating  power  of  baths  of  different  tempe¬ 
ratures. 

The  experiments  and  obfervations  of  writers  re- 
fpe&ing  the  effedt  of  bathing  on  the  pulfe  are  little  to 
be  relied  on.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Hay  garth ,  as  recited  in 
Falconer's  Treatife  on  the  Bath  waters ,  appear  to  the 
author  extremely  doubtful,  for  he  would  have  ex- 
pedted  from  1 10  to  114  degrees  of  heat,  effects  much 
more  violent  than  thofe  which  are  related.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  he  obferves,  that  the  Jaft  experiment  of  this 
writer  is  inaccurate,  or  was  never  a&ually*  made  ;  for 
it  is  faid  that  the  pulfe,  in  a  bath  of  93  degrees,  was 
raifed  from  72  to  84  ftrokes  in  the  minute,  a  circum- 
flance  which  could  not  have  taken  place  but  from  ac~ 
ceffory  caufes,  which  are  not  mentioned. 

The  author’s  own  experiments  feem  to  have  been 
made  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  with  an  accurate  and 
minute  attention  to  all  the  circumflances  which  could 
influence  them.  They  afford  the  following  general 
refults. 

K  He  found  that  whenever  the  heat  of  the  bath 
was  under  96  degrees,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  was 
diminifhed,  unlefs  this  effect  was  prevented  by  parti¬ 
cular  caufes. 
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2.  The  more  frequent  the  pulfe  is,  and  the  more  It 
departs  from  the  healthy  date,  the  more  it  is . diminished 
by  the  bath. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  which  fee  ms  to 
have  the  greateft  effect  in  diminifhing  the  velocity  of 
the  pulfe  is  that  ftyled  the  warm  bath,  ranging  from 
85°  to  96°  of  Fahrenheit' s  fcale. 

4.  The  longer  the  time  of  flaying  in  the  bath,  the 
more  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  diminifhes :  the 
author  found  in  himfelf,  that  after  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  pulfe  defcended  from  65  to  54. 

5.  Although  the  warm  bath  diminifhes  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulfe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rare  inftances,  this  rule  is  general,  there  is  not 
any  certain  law  by  which  this  phenomenon  is  governed, 
experience  (hewing,  that  it  varies  greatly.  The  action 
of  the  fame  temperature  on  the  fame  individual  being 
different  at  different  times,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  diffe¬ 
rent  eonftitutions ;  owing  probably,  to  the  degree  of 
nervous  mobility  poffeffed  at  the  time. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  warm  bath  never  accele¬ 
rates  the  pulfe  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  almoft  always 
renders  it  more  flow :  the  charge  therefore  which  has 
been  made  againft  it,  of  heating  the  body,  muft  fall 
to  the  ground.  With  refpeft  to  the  refpiration  being 
increafed  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  the  author  ob~ 
ferves,  that,  except  in  certain  uncommon  hates  of  the 
organs,  this  fundtion  always  correfponds  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  ;  if  this  is  rapid,  refpiration  is  fre¬ 
quent.  The  warm  bath  reduces  regularly  the  quick- 
nefs  of  breathing  after  a  certain  time.  It  is  natural, 
indeed,  that  the  refpiration  fhould  partake  of  the 
calm  which  reigns  throughout  the  fyftem,  and  that  it 
fhould  become  more  flow,  when  the  pulfe  beats  flowly. 
At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  expe£ted,  that  in  perfons 
that  enter  the  bath  with  fear  or  anxiety,  this  function 
will  be  accelerated  as  long  as  fuch  a  date  of  mind  re¬ 
mains. 
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The  6th  chapter  contains  obfervations  on  the  effefts 
of  warm  bathing  on  the  pulfe,  and  its  application  in 
the  treatment  of  difeafes.  There  exifts,  the  author 
remarks,  many  ways  of  accelerating  the  pulfe;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  gentle  and  paffive 
movements,  as  failing  or  fwinging,  which  have  been 
faid  to  leflfen  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe*  there  is  not* 
in  the  whole  Materia  Medica ,  a  remedy  capable  of 
immediately  producing  this  effeT  in  a  fenfible  degree, 
without  at  the  fame  time  occahoning  other  great  and 
important  changes  in  the  fyftetn.  Opium,  the  author 
found  to  increafe  the  number  of  pulfations,  though  the 
contrary  has  been  very  lately  affirmed.  The  digitalis 
has  the  property  of  reducing  the  pulfe,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  excites  fo  'much  general  difturbance 
in  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  pulfe  remain 
as  it  is,  than  to  reduce  it  at  fuch  a  price.  It  renders 
the  pulfe,  likewife,  irregular,  inftead  of  fimply  re¬ 
ducing  its  frequency.  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
obferves  with  regard  to  this  plant,  that  its  diuretic 
powers  are  not  fo  certain  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
that  it  is  little  adapted  to  general  and  exteniive  ufe  in 
medicine. 

The  warm  bath,  therefore  (85°  to  96°),  is  the  only- 
remedy  we  are  at  prefent  in  poffeffion  of  that  has  the 
property  of  immediately  retarding  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfe,  and  that  without  inconvenience  in  the  generality 
of  cafes.  In  a  variety  of  acute  affections  this  remedy- 
may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage.  Its  ufe  in 
this  refpebt,  indeed,  is  very  antient.  Hippocrates 
fpeaks  of  it  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  Galen , 
Celfus ,  Coelius  AurelianuSy  and  others,  fpeak  of  it  in. 
terms  of  commendation  in  febrile  difeafes;  but  prin¬ 
cipally  in  thofe  of  the  intermittent  clafs. 

Betides  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath  in  acute 
difeafes,  for  the  purpofe  of  alleviating  certain  fymp* 
toms  as  abating  pain,  obviating  fpafm,  and  the  like,' 
and  for  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  prefcribed,  the 
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author  fpeaks  highly  of  its  ufe  in  the  fmall  pox,  parti¬ 
cularly  during  the  eruptive  fever,  which,  he  fays,  it 
mailifeftly  leflens,  and  confequently  diminiflies  the 
future  danger  and  feverity  of  the  difeafe.  In  cafes 
where  the  difeafe  is  complicated  with  the  date  we  call 
nervous  fever,  accompanied  with  depreflion  of  ftrength 
and  torpor,  he  thinks  it  may  prove  injurious.  The 
ufe  of  this  remedy  in  other  acute  diforders  mult  be 
governed  by  the  fame  principles. 

In  many  chronic  affeftions,the  warm  bath  is  equally 
ferviceable.  In  hydropic  fwellings,  however,  the 
author  obferves,  it  is  contra-indicated  :  and  *  it  would 
be  folly,’  he  remarks,  €  to  prefcribe  it  to  a  phthifical 
fubje£t,  notwithftanding  it  reduces  the  fever  for  lome 
hours:  the  advantage  thus  gained  would  be  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  we  fhould  rilk  thereby  increafing  the  difpo- 
lition  to  hydropic  fwelling,  and  the  fweats.’ — The 
reader  will  recollect  the  contrary  opinion  of  a  late 
writer  on  this  point.* 

In  general  it  would  feem,  that  the  warm  bath  is 
ferviceable  in  cafes  where  the  pulfe  is  preternaturally 
quickened,  with  or  without  general  debility.  The 
opinion  of  the  author  with  regard  to  this  remedy  may 
be  in  great  meafure  gathered,  from  his  con  fide  ring  it 
as  oppofed,  in  its  mode  of  aQion,  to  wine  and  other 
ftimulants. 


The  7th  chapter  treats  of  the  action  of  the  warn* 
bath  in  pains,  fpafms,  and  in  inducing  deep.  Its 
eifefts  in  this  way  are  pretty  generally  underftood. 
Much  ingenious  reafoning  is  employed  by  the  author 
to  prove  that  the  bath  operates  on  the  nervous  fyitem,, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  this,  on  the  blood-veflels : 
but  our  limits  prevent  us  following  him  here. 

Chap .  9  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  warm  bath  on 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  veflels  which 

•  See  page  353  ©f  our  laft  Volume. 
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contain  them;  in  other  words,  of  abforption  and  per- 
fpiration  during  the  time  of  bathing.  It  is  impoffible, 
the  author  obferves,  to  determine  with  precifion,  by 
any  experiments,  how  much  the  human  body  per- 
fpires  in  general,  or  how  much  it  abforbs  from  the  at- 
mofphere.  Thefe  two  functions  differ  effentially  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  fame,  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  circumftances.  And,  which  is  here 
of  the  greateft  importance,  the  perfpiration  by  the 
fkin,  and  the  exhalation  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
prevent  our  knowing  how  much  is  received  by  ab¬ 
forption  ;  whiff,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abforption 
prevents  all  calculation  of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  per- 
fpi  ration. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  warm  bath  has  lefs 
influence  over  the  perfpiration  than  it  has  over  the  ab¬ 
forption  of  the  body.  He  confiders  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  as  of  much  greater  importance  in  the 
fyftem  than  many  modern  phyfiologifts  imagine  :  both 
this  and  the  humoral  pathology  in  general,  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  too  much  negledted  by  phyficians  at  pre- 
fent.  It  is  certain  that  the  perfpiration  is  increafed  in 
the  bath,  and  that  the  abforbing  veffels  introduce 
water  into  the  mafs  of  fluids  in  circulation.  It  is 
equally  beyond  a  doubt,  that  many  of  the  effects  of 
bathing  are  derived  from  thence,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  fay  precisely  what  thefe  effeffs  are.  One  of  them, 
M.  Marcard  fuppofes,  may  be,  that  of  retarding  the 
approach  of  old  age,  by  foftening  and  relaxing  the 
rigid  fibres,  and  thus  reftoring  the  permeability  of  the 
minute  veffels,  a  great  number  of  which  become  ob¬ 
literated  as  life  advances.  The  water  abforbed,  like* 
wife,  in  its  paffage  through  the  lymphatic  veffels  and 
glands,  may  remove  obftru£iions  exifting  there.  The 
author  has  had  occaflon  to  obferve,  in  three  inftances, 
that  the  glands  of  the  neck  in  children  fwelled  much 
after  bathing;  and  an  eruption  on  the  face  followed, 
but  without  any  unpleafant  fymptom* 
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Chap.  9.  Of  fame  other  effects ,  real  or  pretended , 
of  bathing  on  the  body .  Amongft  the  minor  effeCts 
derived  from  bathing,  and  which  are  advantageous, 
the  author  enumerates  cieanfmg  the  ikin  from  impu¬ 
rities  of  different  kinds,  and  the  renewal  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  or  fcarf-fkin.  The  preffure  of  the  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  alfo,  may  produce  feme  ef- 
feCt,  particularly  on  the  refpiration,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  with  rather  more  labour  than  before  :  this, 
however,  is  not  confiderable. 

Chap.  10.  Of  the  Hot  Bath  (97°  and  upwards.) 

Chap.  1 1.  Of  the  Vapour  Bath.  Of  thefe  the  author 
can  fpeak  little  from  his  own  experience.  We  (hall, 
therefore,  not  dwell  on  them.  Of  the  former,  he 
obferves  in  general,  that  it  is  always  an  aCtive  remedy, 
and,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  fometimes  vio¬ 
lent  and  dangerous,  inducing  irritation,  fever,  and 
apoplexy.  The  vapour  bath  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  in  cafes  of  rheum  atifm  and  gout,  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  exciting  fweating,  when  this  evacuation  is 
requifite. 

The  12th  and  laft  chapter  treats  of  the  Cold  Bath  ; 
ranging  from  32°  to  85°.  This  the  author  again 
divides  into  the  cold,  from  32°  to  65°;  and  the 
cool  (frais),  from  6S°  to  85°.  The  cold  bath,  M, 
Mar  card  obferves,  is  often  very  improperly  prefcribed 
by  many,  as  if  it  was  indifcriminately  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  weaknefs  ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

The  immediate  andfenlible  effects  of  the  cold  bath 
are  defcribed  with  much  accuracy  and  minutenefs,  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  effeCts  on  the 
pulfe  have  not  been  afcertained  by  the  author  himfelf, 
and  particularly  becaufe  the  remarks  of  writers  on  this 
point  are  very  contradictory.  He  thus  endeavours  to 
explain  the  effeCts  produced  by  the  cold  bath  on  the 
body.  All  of  them,  he  obferves,  may  be  properly  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fubtraClion  of  heat ;  and  admitting  cold 
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to  be  a  negative  quality  merely,  it  is  impollible  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  different  opinion.  The  cold  bath  operates 
this  fubtraftion  with  violence*  and  thence  its  energy  : 
the  coed  bath  effefts  the  fame  thing  with  lefs  aftivity 
and  fuddennefs,  and  is  on  this  account  milder  in  its 
operation.  This  fubtraftion  of  heat  in  the  organ  of 
feeling  is  difagreeabie ;  hence  is  derivable  the  unplea- 
fant  fenfation  that  takes  place,  without  the  neceflity  of 
admitting  an  aftive  irritant.  The  organs  of  motion, 
whatever  they  be,  that  probably  aft  in  retaining  or 
keeping  up  the  heat,  are  put  into  aftion  to  repair  the 
■lofs  ;  hence  the  movements  more  or  lefs  confiderable, 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  loft,  or  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
aftion  which  carries  it  off ;  hence,  too,  the  fhaking, 
the  contraftions,  &c.  The  fympathy  or  general  con - 
fent  of  the  body  afts  freely  during  this  time.  The  ex- 
panfion  of  every  body  is  diminifhed  according  to  its 
deprivation  of  heat ;  hence  the  rigidity  of  the  fibres, 
the  contraftion  of  veffels,  and  the  diminution  of  vo¬ 
lume  in  the  fluids.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  bath,  its  aftion  is  confined  to  the  furface,  but  it 
fiiGcefiively  and  gradually  carries  off  a  part  of  the 
heat  of  the  fyftem  generally  ;  from  hence  arifes  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  motion  and  feeling,  funftions  which  cannot 
exift  without  the  prefence  of  heat,  and  which  become 
annihilated  by  a  total  fubtraftion  of  this  principle. 
Laftly,  the  increafed  denfity,  the  hardnefs  and  rougli- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  covering  the  parts  raoft  immediately 
expofed  to  the  cold,*  are  to  be  confidered  as  effefts 
produced  by  it,  which  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  leffen 
its  imprefiion.  Here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  we 
obferve  in  the  effefts  themfelves  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
it  produces. 

The  author  treats  but  briefly  of  the  beneficial  effefts 
of  the  cold  bath,  and  its  application  in  certain  cafe 
of  difeafe  ;  thefe,  as  he  remarks,  are  pretty  well  un- 
derftood.  The  injurious  confequences,  however,  which 
n>ay  arife  from  the  cold  bath  in  many  cafes,  are  lefs 
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attended  to  by  practitioners.  It  may  be  hurtful*  he 
obferves,  in  the  following  refpedhs  ;  1 .  By  the  property 
it  pofteffes  of  driving  the  fluids  from  the  furface  to  the 
interior,  thus  deftroying  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
and  diminifhing  the  natural  excretions  on  the  external 
parts;  2.  By  its  effedts  on  the  nerves  and  fibres,  by 
which  the  organ  of  feeling  is  irritated,  and  a  fliock 
communicated  bv  fympathy  or  confent  to  the  whole 
fyftem.  On  this  account  it  may  be  injurious  in  cafes 
of  great  nervous  fen  Ability  and  irritability,  occafioning 
convulfions  and  even  epilepfy,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  belt  writers  :  3.  The  cold  bath  may  be 
hurtful  in  cafes  of  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  The  moft  certain  fign  of  the  cold  bath  being 
injurious,  is  a  fhivering  experienced  on  coming  out, 
and  efpecially  a  difficulty,  after  fome  time,  of  reco¬ 
vering  the  loft  heat  of  the  body.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  cold  bath  produces  weaknefs  rather  than 
ftrength.  4.  It  may  be  hurtful,  by  its  property  of 
contradiing  the  fibres  and  veffels.  Hence,  the  author 
fuppofes,  the  external  veftels  lofe  too  much  of  their 
capacity,  in  relation  to  the  internal.  In  topical  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  parts,  therefore,  as  of  the  lungs 
or  other  vifcera,  and  iri  moft  acute  diforders,  the  cold 
bath  fhould  he  abftained  from.— At  the  time  he  wrote, 
the  author  was  not  acquainted,  we  prefume,  with  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Currie  on  this  fubjech* 

The  work  is  concluded  by  fome  general  remarks  oq 
the  habitual  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  (from  which  the  au¬ 
thor  difluades),  and  on  the  particular  methods  of  em¬ 
ploying  it,  Thefe  are  probably  of  importance  on  the 
continent,  where  this  fpecies  of  bath  is  little  ufed,  and 
its  effedis  lefs  underftood. 

i  i 

*  For  the  effects  of  cold  bathing  in  fever,  the  reader  may  confult  our 
account  of  Dr.  Currie’s  valuable  Treatile  pa  thefubjett.  V0I.4,  p.  401. 
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On  the  Natural  Hi  flora)  of  Southern  Africay  Sic, 
ETCHES  of  the  Natural  H iflory  of  Southern 
Africa  and  its  Inhabitants .  ( From  Travels  into 

the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  years  1797  and 
1798.  By  /.  Barrow.) 

This  country  affords  a  rich  harvefl  to  the  zoological 
and  botanical  traveller,  abounding  with  the  greateft 
variety  of  plants  and  animals,  c  Of  the  feyeral  kinds 
of  fnakes  that  they  here  enumerate,  one  only  was 
considered  as  innoxious  ^  tins  was  the  boom  flange , 
or  tree  (hake,  fo  called  from  its  being  generally  found 
coiled  round  the  branches  of  trees ;  it  is  from  fix  to 
ten  feet  in  length,  very  thick,  and  of  a  dark  fleel-blue 
colour  approaching  nearly  to  black.  It  is  faid  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  trees  for  the  fake  of  procuring  its  food 
with  the  greater  convenience,  which  in  general  con- 
fifts  in  the  fmaller  kinds  of  birds.  The  fafcinating 
power  afcrihed  to  certain  fnakes  of  drawing  animals 
within  their  reach  by  fixing  their  eyes  upon  them,  or 
by  fome  other  means,  has  often  been  remarked, and  as 
often  been  difbelieved.  When  a  fa£l  is  mentioned  of 
fo  extraordinary  a  nature  that  the  generality  of  man* 
kind  could  not  have  obferved  it,  individual  teftimony 
is  not  always  of  fufficient  force  to  cftablifli  geneml 
belief.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Africa,  where  fnakes 
are  every  where  met  with  in  great  abundance,  the 
fa£t  with  regard  to  their  fafcinating  power  over  birds 
is  fo  well  known,  that  very  few  of  the  peafantry  will 
heiitate  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  from  perfonal  ob-  * 
fervation;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  fuppofed  here 
that  the  influence  of  the  charm  was  extended  to  the 
human  fpecies,  as  has  been  aflerted,  feeraingly  on 
good  authorities,  to  be  the  cafe  in  parts  of  Alia  and 
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North  America.  The  raoft  formidable  fpecies  ot  this 
venomous  tribe  of  animals  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
is  the  hooded  fnake,  which  they  call  the  cobra  capella . 
The  Hottentots  are  acquainted  with  feveral  vegetable 
antidotes  againfi  the  poifon  of  ferpents  ;  but  the  moft 
approved  remedy  among  the  Dutch  is  the  Jiang e ft eeni 
or  fnake  hone,  which  'they  hold  to  be  infallible.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  firm  bone  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal  made  into  an  oval  fhape,  and  burnt  round  the  edges 
fo  as  to  leave  a  whitifh  fpot  in  the  middle.  The  coun¬ 
try  people,  who  purchafe  this  remedy  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  ftone  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  certain 
fpecies  of  ferpent,  were  very  much  aftonifhed  on  being 
told  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  bone  ;  and  the  more  fo 
on  finding  this  fubflance  flood  their  tefl  of  the  goodnefs 
of  flange  fleeiiy  which  was  that  of  throwing  out  bub¬ 
bles  on  the  furface  when  immerfed  in  water.  To  the 
porofity  of  the  bone  may  be  afcribed  its  healing  quali- 
ties,  if  it  actually  polleffes  any  ;  for  which  reafon  any 
other  fubflance  made  up  of  capillary  tubes,  as  common 
fponge  for  inftance,  might  produce  the  fame  effedh’ 
The  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Hottentots,  a 
race  lefs  favage  than  is  commonly  reprefented,  are  here 
curioufly  pourtrayed  by  the  author.  f  They  are  by  no 
means/  Mr.  Barrow  obferves,  c  deficient  in  talent, 
but  they  poffefs  little  exertion  to  call  it  into  action. 
The  indolence  of  a  Hottentot  is  a  real  difeafe,  whofe 
only  remedy  feems  to  be  that  of  terror.  Hunger  is 
infufficient  to  efie£f  the  cure.  Rather  than  have  the 
trouble  of  procuring  food  by  chafe,  or  of  digging  the 
ground  for  roots,  they  will  willingly  faff  the  whole  day, 
provided  they  may  be  allowed  to  deep.  Infiances  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  our  journies,  when 
our  Hottentots  have  paded  the  day  without  a  morfel  of 
food,  in  preference  of  having  the  trouble  to  walk  half 
a  miie  for  a iheep.  Yet,  though  they  are  fo  exceedingly 
patient  of  hunger,  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the 
greateft  gluttons  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ten  of 

our 
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our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling-fize  ox,  all  but  the  two 
hind  legs, in  three  days ;  but  they  had  very  little  deep  dur¬ 
ing  the  time,  and  had  failed  the  two  preceding  days. 
With  them  the  word  is  to  eat  or  to  deep.  When  they 
cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the  one,  they 
generally  find  immediate  relief  in  dying  to  the  other. 
Their  manner  of  eating  marks  the  voracity  of  their 
appetite.  Having  cut  from  the  animal  a  large  {leak, 
they  enter  one  edge  with  the  knife,  and  pading  it 
round  in  a  fpiral  manner  till  they  come  to  the  middle, 
they  produce  a  firing  ot  meat  two  or  three  yards  in 
length.  The  whole  animal  is  prefen  tly  cut  into  fuch 
firings,  and  while  fome  are  employed  in  this  bufinefs, 
and  in  fufpending  them  on  the  branches  of  the  fhrub- 
berv,  others  are  broiling  the  firings  coiled  -round  and 
laid  upon  the  allies.  When  the  meat  is  juft  warmed 
through,  they  grafp  it  in  both  hands,  and,  applying  one 
end  of  it  to  the  mouth,  foon  get  through  a  yard  of 
flefh.  The  allies  of  the  green  wood  that  adhere  to 
the  meat  ferves  as  a  fubftitutefor  fait.  As  foon  as  a  Urine: 

O’ 

of  meat  has  palled  through  their  hands,  they  are 
cleaned  by  rubbing  over  different  parts  of  their  body. 
Greafe  thus  applied  from  time  to  time,  and  accumu¬ 
lating  perhaps  fora  whole  year,  fometimes  melting  by 
the  fide  of  a  large  fire,  and  catching  up  duft  and  dirt, 
covers  at  length  the  furface  of  the  body  with  a  thick  black 
coating  that  entirely  conceals  the  real  natural  colour  of 
the  fkin.  This  is  difcoverable  only  on  the  face  and 
hands,  which  they  keep  fomewhat  cleaner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  by  rubbing  them  with  the 
dung  of  cattle :  this  takes  up  the  greafe,  upon  which 
water  would  have  no  effeCt.’ 

This  fmearing  of  the  furface  of  the  body  with  ran¬ 
cid  and  filthy  fubftances,  is  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  productive  of  any  ill  effeCts  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  author  feems  to  confider  the  practice  as  preventive 
of  that  difgu  fling  and  dreadful  diforder,  the  elephantia¬ 
sis.  The  Hottentots,  he  obferves,  know  nothing  of 
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tucb  a  complaint  ;  nor  did  he  perceive  that  any  kind 
of  cutaneous  diieafe  was  prevalent  among  them. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hottentots  are  fubjeft 
to  any  particular  difeafes.  Life,  if  not  taken  away  by 
accident  or  violence,  is  generally  terminated  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  decay  and  exhausted  nature,  which  generally 
happens  at  an  earlier  period  of  exigence  here  than  in 
rooli  countries  of  an  equal  temperature  of  climate.  It 
is  rare  to  fee  a  Hottentot  with  fixty  years  upon  his 
head ;  but  it  is  alfo  equally  rare  to  fee  a  cripple  or  de¬ 
formed  perfon  among  them.  There  are  none  who 
profeffedly  practice  the  healing  art ;  every  one  is  his 
own  pbvfician,.  The  colonifts,  in  this  refpect,  are  no 
better  ferved  than  the  Hottentots.  In  the  whole  dif- 
tricf  of  Grattff  Reijnet  there  is  but  one  apothecary>and 
his  re  fide  nee  is  at  the  Drofdy. 

The  Kaffirs  are  another  nation  inhabiting  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diffimilar  in  their  manners  and  appearance 
from  the  other  people  of  Southern  Africa.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  confider  them  as  indigenous  to  the  fpot 
they  inhabit,  but  as  probably  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
fpnmg  from  feme  of  the  tribes  of  thofe  wandering 
Arabs  known  by  the  name  of  Beduins.  Circurncifion 
of  male  children,  that  grand  feature  of  IOamifm,  is 
imiverfalfy  prafti fed  among  the  Kaffirs,  and  is  the 
only  exterior  mark  that  feems  to  remain  of  a  religious 
orfacred  inftitutio.n.  He  confiders  it,  however,  in  the 
limited  point  of  view  of  a  duty  owing  to  the  memory 
of  his  anceftors,  a  preferiptive  cuftom  handed  down  to 
him  as  an  example  he  is  bound  to  follow.  He  neither 
aferibes  the  practice  of  it  to  a  principle  of  cleanlinefs, 
nor  to  any  other  caufe  or  motive,  but  contents  himfelf 
by  pleading  antient  ufage.  A  circumcifor  is  a  pro- 
feiiion,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  that  exifts  among 
the  Kaffers.  The  time  of  performing  the  Operation  is 
generally  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  The  peo- 
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pie  who  follow  the  profeffion  travel  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  cutting  all  the  male  children  who  may  be  of  a 
proper  age.  During  the  time  he  remains  in  a  village* 
which  may  be  eight  or  ten  days,  to  fee  that  his  pati¬ 
ents  are  doing  well,  he  is  feafted  from  houfe  to  houfe. 
To  perform  the  operation  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  a  fharp  piece  of  iron  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  The  point  of  this  is  inferted  between  the  glans 
and  the  prepuce  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  fkin  laid 
open  to  the  root  where  they  unite  $  from  thence  the 
inftrument  is  palled  down  each  fide  to  the  frcenum, 
clofe  along  the  edge  of  which  the  whole  prepuce  k  re¬ 
moved  in  two  parts.  After  the  operation,  the  boy  adopts 
a  fmall  bag  of  leather  which  extends  a  little  beyond 
the  glans  penis,  and  fits  fufficiently  tight  to  remain  on 
without  binding,  though  fame  wear  a  belt,  to  which 
the  covering  is  attached  by  a  firing.  The  projecting 
end  of  the  purfe  has  a  fmall  fliank  about  an  inch  in 
length,  by  which  it  may  more  conveniently  be  drawn 
off :  this,  with  the  rings,  and  beads,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  conflitutes  the  whole  of  a  Kaffer’s  fummet 
drefs. 

4  The  temperate  manner  of  living  among  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  their  fimple  diet,  and  their  duly  proportioned  quan 
tity  of  exercife,  fubject  them  to  few  complaints.  A 
limited  number  of  fimples  compofe  the  difpenfary  of 
all  nations  where  phyfic  is  not  a  profeliion.  The  Kaf- 
fers  make  ufe  of  very  few  plants,  and  thefe  chiefly  in 
embrocations  forfprains  and  bruifes.  The  mother  of 
Gaika  was  fo  felicitous  to  procure  from  us  a  quantity 
of  common  falts,  to  be  applied  as  a  purgative,  thatfhe 
fent  a  perfen  to  our  waggons,  fifteen  miles  diftant,  for 
it.  They  are  not  fubjett  to  any  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  fmall  pOx  was  once  brought  among  them  by  a 
veffel  that  was  branded  on  their  coaft,  and  carried  off 
great  numbers.  The  marks  of  this  diferder  were  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  elder  people.  They 
have  no  fermented  or  difiilled  liquors  to  impair  the 
conititution.  The  only  two  intoxicating  articles  of 
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which  they  have  any  knowledge  are  tobacco  and  hemp. 
The  effects  produced  from  fmoaking  the  latter  are  faid 
to  be  fully  as  narcotic  as  thofe  of  opium.  In  the  ufe 
of  this  and  of  tobacco,  the  oriental  cuftom  of  drawing 
the  fmoke  through  water  by  means  of  the  hook  a  r, 
though  in  a  rude  manner,  is  kill  retained.’ 

A  curious  infiance  is  related  of  the  effeft  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  to  the  mouth 
of  a  fnake.  (  One  of  thefe  reptiles,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour,  had  coiled  itfelffiveor 
iix  times  round  the  body  of  a  lizard.  As  I  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fet  at  liberty  the  captive  animal,  one  of  the 
Hottentots  took  out  with  the  point  of  a  ftick,  from  the 
fhort  item  of  his  wooden  tobacco  pipe,  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  thick  black  matter,  which  he  called  tobacco  oik 
This  he  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake  while  dart¬ 
ing  out  its  tongue,  as  thefe  creatures  ufually  do  when 
enraged.  The  efFeCt  of  the  application  was  inftanta- 
neous  almoft  as  that  of  an  eleCiric  fhock.  With  a  con¬ 
voked  motion,  that  was  momentary,  the  fnake  half 
untwifted  itfelf,  and  never  fibred  more;  and  the  muf- 
cles  were  fo  contracted,  that  the  whole  animal  felt 
hard  and  rigid,  as  if  dried  in  the  fun.  The  Hottentots 
con  Aider  the  oil  of  tobacco  among  the  rooft  aCtive  of 
poifonous  fubftances;  but  it  is  never  applied  to  the 
points  of  their  arrows,  being  probably  of  too  volatile  a 
nature  to  retain  its  deleterious  quality  for  any  length  of 
timed  _ _ 

/ 

On  the  Preparation  of  Engli/k  Opium..  (From  Tranf- 
a  ft  ions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  for  the  year  3  800- 
In  a  former  volume  of  our  Review,  we  mentioned 
the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  this  country, 
for  the  extracting  its  juice,  and  converting  it,  by  in- 
fpiffation,  into  a  fpecies'  of  opium,  fully  equal  in  its 
powers,  according  to  the  teltimony  of  different 
praftitioners,  to  that  imported  from  abroad,*  Since 

*  VoL  4,  p.  1 14. 
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that  period,  the  fubje£t  has  been  purfued  on  a  fcale  of 
confiderable  magnitude  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Fi/h-jlreet  Hill ,  London ,  who  laft  year  obtained  the 
Society's  medal  for  preparing  the  greateft  quantity, 
not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  weight,  of  opium ,  from 
poppies  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  quality 
to  the  bell;  foreign  opium .  This  gentleman,  alfo,  has 
cultivated  the  rhubarb  plant  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as 
leads  to  the  hope  of  a  foreign  fupply,  after  a  few  years 
have  elapfed,  being  no  longer  neceffary  to  us. 

Mr.  Jones ,  in  the  paper  alluded  to  above,  points 
out  his  particular  method  of  cultivating  the  poppies, 
and  of  extrafting  their  juice,  by  a  procefs  extremely 
fimple,  and  very  eafily  praftifed.  £  Having  a  tap¬ 
root/  he  obferves,  c  their  size  will  confequently  be 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  earth  they  are  enabled 
to  penetrate ;  hence  the  neceffity  of  land  that  will 
admit  of  deep  ploughing.  The  finenefs  of  the  furface, 
too,  is  very  effential.  As  the  feed  is  fo  fmall,  and  the 
plants,  on  their  firfl  coming  up,  fo  exceedingly  tender, 
the  bufh-harrow  fhould  always  be  ufed  after  thofe  that 
are  commonly  employed.  By  this  means,  a  greater 
number  are  likely  to  vegetate,  and  their  roots  being 
better  protected,  are  lefs  liable  to  injury. 

4  Poppies  (and  when  I  ufe  this  name,  I  mean  that 
particular  kind  before  fpecified, 'pdpaver  hortenfe)  may 
be  cultivated  both  by  the  drill  and  broad-caft  mode  of 
hufbandry ;  at  the  fame  time  it  muff  be  remembered, 
that  the  land  for  each  requires  a  different  difpofition. 
In  the  former  this  Is  not  fo  material,  the  lowing 
machine  regulating  the  distances  of  the  rows  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  operator  :  thefe  ought  to  be  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  and  in  beds  containing  four 
rows,  allowing  a  foot  and  half  between  each.  But, 
with  refpeff  to  the  latter,  this  point  muff  be  ftrifily 
attended  to :  the  ridges  fhould  never  exceed  four  feet 
in  breadth;  fo  that  the  furrows  willanfwer  the  double 
purpofe  of  preferving  the  land  throughout  the  winter, 
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and  in  the  feafon  for  collecting  the  opium,  ferye  as 
paths  for  the  workmen. 

f  BefidOs  two  chances  of  a  crop,  1  am  decidedly  iq 
favour  of  autumnal  fowing  ;  and  the  firft  week  in 
September  feems  to  be  the  ipoft  favourable  period  for 
this  purpofe.  If  the  weather  continues  open,  they 
will  make  fuch  a  progrefs  as  to  be  capable  of  refitting 
the  feverity  of  an  inclement  winter,  without,  on  theother 
hand#  being  too  forward  ;  acircumftance  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  the  firtt  fevere  froft  is  inevitably  deftructive. 

‘  On  this  account,  whether  by  the  drill  or  otherwife, 
a  larger  proportion  of  feed  fhould  be  fown  at  this 
feafon,  for  the  plants  will  defend  each  other;  and 
as  all  the  plants  will  not  be  equally  forward, 
fo,  let  the  winter  prove  as  it  may,  provided  the 
feed  has  vegetated  freely,  there  will  be  great  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  good  appearance  in  fpring.  If  unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  fuch  a  winter  as  the  laft  fhould  again 
occur,  and  the  whole  plantation  fail,  a  circumftance 
which  has  happened  to  myfejf,  the  fpring  fowing 
fhould  not  be  deferred  longer  than  the  firtt  week  in 
March. 

€  I  do  not,  without  fufficient  reafon,  recommend  that 
this  operation  fhould  be  performed  in  autumn.  The 
poppies  are  not  only  generally  larger,  but  even,  when 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  I  know  from  experience  that 
they  will  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  opium: 
for  it  feldom  happens  that  a  fpring  poppy  will  bleed, 
as  we  term  it,  more  than  twice,  while  the  others  will 
bear  fcarifying  till  they  are  nearly  ripe.  This  I 
imagine  can  only  arife  from  the  length  of  time  the  one 
has  been  in  the  ground  in  comparifon  with  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  difference  is  fo  trifling,  that,  if  the  prefent 
winter  deltroys  my  plants,  I  fhall  be  almott  tempted  to 
dVbofe  of  my  fpring-fowing  to  other  purpofes.  In 
drilling,  the  neceffity  of  covering  the  feed  by  harrowr- 
ing  is  fufpended  by  the  operation  of  the  machine  ; 
and  in  the  broad-caff  method,  a  fhower  of  rain  will 
have  all  the  effect  without  further  trouble  or  expence.. 

*  Excepting 
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*  Excepting  great  additional  care,  turnip  and  peppy 
hoeing  are  fimilar,  and  in  every  refpect  may  be  con- 
duQed  in  the  fame  manner.  I  believe  the  turnips  are 
rather  benefited,  they  certainly  are  not  injured,  by 
being  fliaken,  and  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  ;  but  if  the  poppies  are  accidentally  touched, 
they  will  either  exhauft  themfelves  by  bleeding,  or 
dwindle  fo  as  to  be  ot  no  value.  But  it  is  high  time 
to  proceed  to  the  lad  point  I  propofed  to  conlider, 
namely,  the  production  and  preparation  of  opium. 

5  In  ordinary  feafons,  the  heads  or  capfuies  of  au¬ 
tumnal  poppies  will  be  large  enough  for  our -purpofe 
in  the  month  of  June ;  for  at  this  time  they  will  have 
attained  half  their  growth,  or  be  equal  in  fize  to  a 
final  1  tea-cup.  I  have  invented  a  variety  of  inftruments 
as  fcarificators ;  but  as  only  two  kinds  were  actually 
ufed,  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  the  Society  with  a 
description  of  any  other.* 

4  Seven,  and  Sometimes  eight,  boys  were  employed* 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  together  with  a  maa 
as  a  fuperintendant.  The  children's  book,  which 
accompanies  the  inftruments,  contains  only  an  account 
of  fix,  as  the  elded,  being  the  Ion  of  my  gardener.  Is 
included  in  another  book.  To  the  youngeft  I  ga- » 
three  pence  per  day,  and,  if  traftable  and  well  did 
pofed,  an  additional  penny  tor  every  additional  year. 

*  ‘Thciirft  of  thefe  inftruments  confifts  of  two  thin  free  1  blades  fixed 
by  a  wedge  in  a  wooden  handle,  io  as  to  make  incifions  one  fourth  ot* 
an  inch  from  each  other. _  The  other  is  made  entirely  of  It  eel,  and 
refembles  in  form  the  tuning-fork  of  an  harpfichord.  *  It  con  flits  of 
four  bars,  proceeding  from  a  handle  of  a  convenient  length,  a 
•quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  long,  each  terminating  m 
a  bolder,  through  which  a  ferew  pa  lies  that  fixes  the  fcarificators. 
The  centre  bars  lhould  be  fo  elaftio  as  to  yield  to  the  curvature  of  the 
capiule,  upon  the  outer  ones  being  prefTed  by  the  finger  and  thumb  ; 
and  by  this  means  four  incifions  are  made  at  once,  at  equal  diftances. 
This  inftrument  is  an  in</h  and.  three  quarters  in  width  ;  but  from 
the  two  outer  blades,  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  The  buffers  are 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  fcarificators  a  proportionate 
length,  namely,  three  eighths.  The  wedge  in  the  former,  and  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  aperture  in  the  fcarificators,  or  blades  of  the  latter,  will  re¬ 
gulate  the  depth  of  the  incihons,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  It  is  of  the 
utmofl  importance  that  thefe  fhould  not  be  made  through  the  inner 
coat  of  the  capfuies, 
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c  The  fteel  inftrument  was  ufed  by  the  latter*,  and 
the  others  by  the  former.  I  have  great  reafon  to* be 
fatisfied  with  their  conftruCtion ;  for,  notwithflanding 
their  fimplicity,  they  proved  themfelves  fully  equal  to 
my  purpofe  ;  and  fo  confiderable  a  trial  has  not  fug- 
gefted  any  other  improvement,  than  that  in  the  largefi 
the  two  inner  bars  only  fhould  be  elaflic ;  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  preffure  of  the  finger  and  thumb  on  the  two 
outer  ones,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  others 
to  act,  would  be  avoided,  and,  confequently,  much 
fatigue  and  inconvenience  prevented. 

4  It  is  of  very  little  confequence  whether  the  firft 
incifions  are  made  horizontally  or  vertically  with  this 
inftrument,  for  however  luxuriantly  the  milk  may 
flow,  by  making  four  at  one  time,  it  fo  divides  the 
ftream  that  feldom  any  efcapes.  With  the  fmaller 
ones  w^e  mod  commonly  made  them  horizontally,  be¬ 
ginning  as  near  the  top  of  the  head  as  poflible,  and 
for  this  reafon  : — all  the  juices,  if  the  find  incifion  was 
made  at  the  bottom,  would  be  naturally  attracted  by 
the  aperture,  and  render  every  other  completely  fruit- 
lefs,  befides  occafioning  the  certain  lofs  of  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity,  by  falling  on  the  furrounding  leaves ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proportion  of  milk  will 
exude  from  each,  and  the  opium  be  equally  diftributed 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  head. 

f  No  particular  directions  feem  neceffary  for  repeat¬ 
ing  this  operation,  any  further  than  that  each  time  it 
fhould  be  performed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  con¬ 
tinued  til!  no  more  will  exude,  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  days  or  more,  according  to  circumftances ;  for,  as 
the  weather  proves  rainy  or  fair,  they  will  be  fhorter 
or  longer,  the  heads  being  fooner  replenifhed  in  the  one 
than  the  other. 

«  Each  of  the  children  being  provided  with  a  tin 
cup,  having  one  handle  fo  contrived  as  to  fix  itfelf 
to  a  girdle  fattened  'round  his  waift,  with  a  common 
gardening  knife  they  (craped  off  the  opium  that  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  h*ad$  in  a  foft  afh-coloured  fubftance. 
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Dewy  mornings  are  bed  calculated  for  this  purpofe, 
and  it  fhould  be  difeontinued  fo  foon  as  the  fun  has 
gained  a  fufficient  power  to  diffipate  it ;  for,  if  per- 
levered  in  throughout  the  day,  feme  of  the  opium  will 
recede  into  the  interfaces,  and  more,  in  defiance  of 
svery  endeavour,  will  remain  upon  the  heads.  The 
principal  quantity  exudes  in  the  courfe  of  the  night, 
md,  uniting  with  the  dew,  it  is  taken  off  as  readily  and 
completely  as  with  a  fponge. 

‘  Several  regulations  were  adopted  to  excite,  as  much 
is  poflible,  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  The  name  of  each 
:>oy  was  written  on  his  cup,  fo  as  to  afeertain,  on  their 
*eturn  from  collecting,  who  had  been  the  moft  active,. 
.4nd  although,  in  confequence  of  the  unfettled  date  of 
he  weather,  this  part  of  ourprocefs  continued  fo  long 
is  from  the  6th  of  July  to  the  fecond  week  in  Sep- 
ember,  inclufive,  the  good  effects  were  felt  to  the 
ad.  And  as,  for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  an 
lour  in  the  morning  became  fo  invaluable,  thofe  who 
ippeared  in  the  ground  at  five  o’clock,  at  the  mod 
)ufy  period,  became  entitled  to  an  additional  penny 
o  their  daily  pay.  This  meafure  fucceeded  only  with 
i  few  y  but  the  remainder,  overcome  by  shame,  at 
ength  attended  equally  well.  In  addition  to  this  en~ 
:ouragement,  I  am  under  an  engagement  (in  cafe  I 
ucceed  with  the  Society),  to  fuch  whofe  behaviour 
as  been  uniformly  good,  to  celebrate  the  circumftance 
>y  a  public  din  ner . 

‘  The  interval  from  breakfad  time  to  fun-fet,  if  the 
readier  affumed  a  fettled  appearance,  was  occupied 
>y  fcarifying.  And  here  I  again  felt  the  good  effe£ts 
f  dimulating  meafures  :  certain  places  were  allotted 
)  particular  children,  according  to  their  ability,  fo  as 
b  difeover  who  fcarified  the  mod  and  the  bed  :  the 
iperintendant  occafionally  following  all  of  them,  to 
bferve  whether  any  work  was  left  unfinifhed,  and,  if 
lere  were  any,  to  complete  it.  If,  in  our  progrefs, 
ny  one  proved  refractory,  which  happened  in  more  in¬ 
lances  than  one,  rather  than  have  recourfe  to  feverity, 
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and  for  the  fake  of  example,  he  was  immediatelv  dif- 

1  J  J 

charged.  I  had  numerous  applications,  and  the  firft  on 
the  lift  always  had  the  preference  as  his  fucceffor. 

c  Upon  the  whole,  confidering  it  was  the  firft  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  kind,  every  thing  proceeded  very  re¬ 
gularly  j  and  had  the  fummer  been  propitious,  not- 
withftanding  my  former  difappointments,  I  fhould 
have  had  great  caufe  for  fatisfaclion.  The  Jargeft 
quantity  that  my  man,  feven  children,  and  myfelf, 
were  able  to  procure  in  one  morning,  from  five  to 
nine  o'clock,  was  one  pound  and  a  half :  this  happened 
when  the  dew  was  remarkably  great,  and  fucceeded 
one  of  the  warmed  days  in  fummer. 

■  ‘  From  the  experience  I  have  had,  the  precariouf- 
nefs  of  our  climate  appears  to  be  the  only  obftacle 
to  the  produ6tion  of  opium  in  this  kingdom.  It 
may  be  laid,  that  the  fame  inconvenience  attends 
every  other  agricultural  plirfuit ;  and  that  hay,  and  a 
variety  of  produ6tions,  particularly  hops,  are  much 
prejudiced  from  the  fame  caufe.  I  allow  that  they  are 
fo ;  but  the  evil  produced  by  a  fudden  alteration  in 
this  cafe  is  irreparable  >  for,  fhould  it  happen  after  a 
fine  fcarifying  day,  we  do  not  only  lofe  the  labour  of 
that  day,  but  all  its  produce.  It  becomes  obvioufly 
neceflary,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  circumfpeft ; 
and  this  is  the  only  remedy  we  are  able  to  procure. 
The  poppies  will  receive  no  damage  from  remaining 
entire,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  impatience  may  be 
Injurious,  if  not  deftruftive. 

<  As  my  notes  furnifti  me  with  no  further  particu¬ 
lars,  I  have  very  little  more  to  add.  The  opium,  when 
firft  collefted,  from  its  union  with  the  dew,  is  much 
too  foft  to  be  fo  formed  as  the  Society  will  receive  it. 

<  To  reduce  it  to  a  proper  confidence,  taking  nature 
for  our  guide,  it  fhould  be  thinly  fpread  in  fir  allow 
difhes,  and  expofed,  under  glades,  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  My  opinion  is,  that  Turkey  opium  futfers  con- 
fiderably  from  the  operation  of  fire :  certain  it  is,  that 
with  refpeft  to  its  effluvia,  it  undergoes  a  complete 
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alteration.  I  have  covered  it  with  its  own  leaves, 
thinking  this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  package,  and 
conceiving  it  to  be  important,  in  every  new  undertak¬ 
ing,  by  ftudying  appearances,  to  yield  to  the  general 
prejudices  which  naturally  prevail  in  favour  of  the 
article  to  which  we  have  been  accuftotned.’ 

Refpeffing  the  quantity  of  opium  procurable  in  this 
way,  the  author  obferves,  that  the  heads,  upon  an 
average,  large  and  fmall,  feem  to  have  yielded  three 
fourths  of  a  grain  each. 

As  no  improper  fupplement  to  the  above,  we  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  the  following  <c  Account  of  the 
Growth  and  Pi^paration  of  Opium  in  the  Province  of 
Malava ,  in  the  Eaft  Indies (From  Ajiatic  Ref e arches, 
vol.  6.) 

€  The  poppy  is  fown  in  December.  The  ground  is 
well  manured  with  cow-dung  and  afhes.  It  is  plough¬ 
ed  feven  times,  then  divided  into  little  fquares,  of  two 
or  two  and  an  half  cubits  ;  in  thefe  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  proportion  of  one  feer  *  and  an  half,  or  two  feers 
to  a  begah.  j*  After  eight  or  nine  days,  the  ground  is 
watered ;  that  is,  it  is  completely  overflowed  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  fingers  breadth,  and  this  operation  is  re¬ 
peated,  at  the  dift-ance  cT ten  or  twelve  days,  for  feven 
times.  After  each  time  of  watering,  when  the  ground 
is  a  little  dried,  but  ft  ill  foft,  it  is  ftirred,  with  an  iron 
inftrument,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  effectually,  and  the  weeds 
are  carefully  removed.  Alfo  if  the  plants  come  up 
very  clofe,  they  are  thinned,  fo  that  the  remainder  may 
be  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  fingers  breadth  from 
one  another.  The  plants  thus  pulled  out,  when  very 
young,  are  ufed  as  a  pot-herb  ;  but  when  grown  a  little 
larger,  as  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  are  unfit  for  this 
life,  from  their  intoxicating  quality. 


*  The  fser  is  So  rupees  weight,  f  ioo  cubits  fquare. 
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€  The  poppy  flowers  in  February,  and  the  opium  is 
extracted  in  March  or  April-,  fooner  or  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  fowing.  The  white  kind  yields  a 
larger  quantity  of  opium  than  the  red  ;  the  quality  is 
the  fame  from  both.  When  the  flowers  are  fallen  off, 
and  the  capfules  affirm e  a  whitifh  colour,  it  is  the  time 
to  wound  them.  This  is  done  by  drawing  an  inftru- 
ment  with  three  teeth,  at  the  diftanceof  about  half  a 
line  from  one  another,  along  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
capfule,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  fk in.  Thefe  wounds  are 
made  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  opium 
gathered  the  next  morning.  They  begin  at  day  break, 
and  continue  till  one  p’har  of  the  day  is  passed. 
The  wounds  upon  each  capfule  are  repeated  for  three 
fucceffive  days  ;  the  whole  capfules  in  a  field  are 
wounded,  and  the  opium  gathered  in  fifteen  days.  In 
a  plentiful  feafon  and  good  ground,  they  obtain  from 
fix  to  nine  feer  of  opium  from  a  begah  of  ground  :  a 
fmall  crop  is  from  two  to  four  feers. 

£  In  this  diflricl,  all  the  opium,  even  at  the  time  of 
firatherins:,  is  mixed  with  oil ;  and  this  they  do  not  con- 
fid  er  as  a  fraudulent  adulteration.  The  pradtice  is 
avowed,  and  the  reafon  affigned  is,  to  prevent  the  drug 
from  drying.  The  people  employed  in  gathering  it 
have  each  a  fmall  veffel  containing  a  little  oil  of  fe fa- 
mum,  or  of  lintfeed.  The  opium  which  has  flowed 
from  the  wounded  capfules,  is  fcraped  off  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Iron  inftrument  previoufly  dipped  in  oil.  A  little 
oil  is  taken  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  opium 
gathered  with  the  iron  inflrument  is  wiped  in  the 
hand,  and  kneaded  with  the  oil  :  when  a  fufficient 
quantity  is  collecled  in  the  hand,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
veffel  with  oil.  The  whole  quantity  gathered  is,  when 
taken  home,  kneaded  into  a  mafs,  and  thrown  into  a 
veffel  with  more  oil,  in  which  the  whole  crop  of  the 
feafon  is  collected.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  oil  in  any  given  quantity  of  opium  is  not 
determined  with  much  accuracy  ;  but  they  compute 
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that  the  oil  amounts  to  half  the  quantity  of  the  pure 
drug,  or  one  third  of  the  mixed  mafs. 

‘  The  adulterations  p  radii  fed  fecretly,  and  con- 
fidered  as  fraudulent,  are,  mixing  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  poppy,  and  fometimes  even  allies. 

c  When  cheap,  it  fells  for  fifteen  rupees ;  and  when 
dear,  or  of  a  fuperior  quality,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
rupees  per  d’hiree,  a  weight  of  5^  feers,  each  feer  being 
the  weight  ot  eighty  rupees. 

fi  It  is  exported  to  Guzeret ,  Marwar ,  &c.  The 
merchants  from  different  parts  of  the  country  advance 
money  to  the  cultivator  while  the  crop  is  on  the 
ground  :  when  the  drug  is  ready  they  receive  it,  and 
fettle  the  price  according  the  quality  and  the  fealon. 
The  plant  is  fown  repeatedly  on  the  fame  ground 
without  limitation  ;  and  they  find  that  it  does  not  ex- 
hauft  the  foil. 

e  The  mixture  of  oil  renders  this  opium  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality  to  that  of  the  eaftern  provinces,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  renders  it  unfit  for  making  a  tranfparent 
tinctured 

The  mode  of  preparing  this  drug,  above  deferibed, 
differs  in  fome  refpects  from  that  which  is  pradlifed  in 
other  parts  of  India, 

Dr.  Hull ,  of  Manche/ier ,  announces  his  intention  of 
publifhing,  immediately,  a  Translation  of  M.  Baude - 
log  uey  s  Refearches  and  Reflections  on  the  Carfare  an 
operation ;  with  the  addition  of  a  preface,  notes, 

and  an  appendix  ;  ill ullratcd  by  fix  engravings. - - 

Bick cr fluff.  Strand . 

Mr.  Perkins  muff  excufe  us  from  noticing  in 
our  Review  bis  late  collection  of  Testimonies  in  favour 
of  the  metallic  tradtors.  Evidence  of  the  fort  ad¬ 
duced  may  probably  fatisfy  patients:  our  opinion  on 
the  fubjedt  has  been  already  declared,  and  we  have 
,  found  no  reafon  to  alter  it. 

U  u  3  General 


General  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Medicine. 


AT  no  period  of  time  has  the  art  of  medicine  been  fo 
widely  or  affiduoufly  cultivated,  as  at  the  prefen t.  Pradtitioners  are 
not,  as  heretofore,  content  with  tracing  the  footfieps  of  their  precurfors 
in  the  field,  but  each  one  Parts  afide  from  the  beaten  track  in  purfuit.  of 
novelty  ;  rummaging  the  ample  Porehoufes  of  Nature  for  inPruments  of 
health  (p&rhaps  fometimes  of  dePrudlion  too),  and  his  own  brain  for 
hypothefes,  to  enable  him  to  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  to  expofc 
her  mode  of  ading,  and  to  detedf  her  laws.  Thefe  excutfions,  it  muP  be 
confeffed,  have  not  always  been  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  the  indention 
merited.  Nature  is  too  coy  to  expofe  her  hidden  beauties  to  the  gaze  of 
every  admirer.  Something  ufeful,  however,  will  always  Part,  to  re¬ 
ward  the  toil  of  diligent  and  patient  refearch.  If  we  fail  in  reaching  the 
ntmoft  limits  of  our  view,  fome  progrefs  at  lead  will  be  made  towards  it ; 
a  point  may,  perhaps,  be  attained  from  which  our  horizon  is  extended, 
and  from  which  we  may  better  trace  the  path  that  Pill  lies  before  us, 
and  acquire  frefti  vigour  to  continue  the  purfuit.  This,  we  truP,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  fubjedi  before  us.  AmidP  the  variety 
of  matters  of  which  the  prefent  volume  is  compcfed,  not  a  little  will  be 
found  to  mark  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  the  fuccefsful  diligence  of 
its  purfuers. 

In  taking  a  retrofpedlive  view  of  medical  literature  for  the  pap  year, 
the  fubjedi:  of  vaccine  inoculation  unquePionably  holds  the  firp  place  in 
the  fcale  of  real  importance.  Since  the  happy  introdudlion  of  the  va¬ 
riolous  inoculation  into  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lap  century*,  no 
fubjedi  in  medicine  has  fo  widely  and  defervedly  attracted  the  notice  of 
practitioners,  and  the  public  at  large,  as  the  artificial  communication 
of  the  vaccine  difeafe,  for  the  prevention  of  fmall  pox.  Within  the 
fhort  period  of  a  few  months,  as  it  were,  the  attention  of  all  Europe  has 
been  roufed,  and  thepradHtionersof  different  countries  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  invePigating  the  merits,  and  diffufing  the  benefits,  of  the  Jen- 
nerian  inoculation,  for  fo,  in  juPice  to  the  difcoverer,  it  (hould  be  termed. 
The  inPances  of  its  fuccefsful  adoption  are  now  become  too  numerous  for 
calculation.  There  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  a  corner  in  the  empire  where 
the  cow  pox  is  not  known,  and  its  inoculation  pradlifed.  In  all  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  of  Europe  it  has  been  eagerly  adopted :  nor  has 
America  been  backward  in  acknowledging  its  utility  and  importance. 
Even  the  femi-barbarous  regions  of  Turkey  promife  to  afford  it  an 
afylum,  into  the  capital  of  which  it  has  been  lately  introduced  by  the 
Britifh  ambaffador,  Lord  Elgin ;  Europe  has  thus  a  chance  of  acquit¬ 
ting  herfelf  of  the  heavy  debt  due  to  the  EaP,  for  the  benefits  formerly 
received  by  the  introdudlion  of  the  variolous  inoculation  from  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

*  The  very  curious  fact,  of  inoculation  having  been  very  generally  practifed  in 
South  Wales,  under  the  denomination  of  buying  the  fmall-pox,  from  time  immemori¬ 
al,  was  noticed  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Review  (vol.  3,  p.  494).  It  is  equally 
curious,  that  the  preventive  power  of  cow  pox,  with  regard  to  fmall-pox,  {hould  have 
been  known  to  every  villager  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  without  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  inpractice,  or  even  known  to  the  generality  of  practitioners. 
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The  later  experience  of  pra&itioners,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  feems 
to  have  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  the  firft  Aatements  of  Dr.  Jenner 
with  regard  to  the  vaccine  inoculation,  has  difcovered  little  that  was 
before  unknown  on  the  fubjed.  One  or  two  fads,  however,  defer  ve- 
to  be  noticed.  Its  preventive  power  with  regard  to  other  difeafes,  is 
not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the  human  fpecies,  but  is  found  to  take 
]  place,  alio,  in  fome  other  animals  ;  as  in  dogs.  This  animal  is  liable 
to  a  diforder  extremely  fatal  to  it,  and  which  has  been  called,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  the  diflemper ,  an  affection  that  has  feldom  been  relieved 
by  art.  By  inoculation  with  the  vaccine  virus,  the  dog  is  affeded  with 
mild  febrile  fvmptoms,  which  terminate  fpontaneoufly  in  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  on  many  trials,  that  the  animal  is  not 
afterwards  fufc-eptible  of  the  diflemper. 

Many  circumflances  led  to  the  fuppofition,  that  the  cow  pox  and 
fmall  pox  were  originally  one  and  the  same  difeafe  ;  the  latter  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  animal  at  fome  remote  period,  and  having  undergone,  in 
the  lapfe  of  years,  and  by  the  influence  of  various  conftitutions,  the 
changes  vve  now  experience.  Subfequent  fads,  however,’  tend  to  inva¬ 
lidate  this  conclufion.  It  has  been  obferved  at  the  Small  Pox  Hofpital, 
that  when  the  vaccine  and  variolous  fluids  are  mixed  together,  and  thus 
inferted,  fometimes  the  vaccine  puflule,  at  others  the  variolous,  has 
been  produced,  each  of  them  retaining  its  charaderiftic  marks  through¬ 
out.  Again,  it  has  been  found,  that  when  the  two  fluids  are  inferted 
feparately,  and  fo  near  together  that  the  two  puflules  which  follow 
fpreau  into  one,  by  inoculating  with  the  fluid  taken  from  one  fide  of  it, 
the  vaccine  puflule  alone  will  be  produced,  whilfl  the  fluid  taken  from 
the  other  excites  the  genuine  variolous  puffule,  with  the  general  erup¬ 
tion  of  fmall  pox  over  the  body.  Another  curious  fad,  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  has  lately  occurred  at  the  fame  place.  An  adult  female  was 
inoculated  for  the  vaccine  difeafe.  Six  days  afterwards,  the  natural 
fmall  pox  appeared,  and  two  of  the  puflules  arofe  within  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  vaccine  pock.  When  thefe  had  maturated,  the  fluid  taken 
from  them  was  inferted  into  another  perfon,  and  produced  the  regular 
fmall  pox :  at  the  fame  time  matter  was  taken  from  the  vaccine  pock, 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  variolous  puflules,  and  gave  the  vaccine 
difeafe  in  its  genuine  form,  without  any  eruption  ever  the  body.  A 
drawing  of  this  curious  appearance  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wachfel ,  the 
refident  apothecary  at  the  hofpital . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  two  difeafes  are  not  fufceptible  of  in¬ 
termixture,  but  that  each  preferves  its  diftind  charader  under  all  cir* 
cum  fiances. 

Another  point  of  diffimilarity  between  the  variolous  and  vaccine  dif¬ 
eafes  is  this  :  the  inoculation  of  the  former,  we  know,  very  frequently 
fuperfedes  the  natural  difeafe  many  days  after  expofure  to  infedion. 
The  vaccine  pock  appears  to  have  little  or  no  efled  in  retarding  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  other  eruptive  difeafes,  though  it  purfues  its  own  courle,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  a  regular  way.  Thus  if  vaccine  and  variolous  matter 
be  inferted  at  the  fame  time,  or  within  a  week  of  each  other,  the  vac¬ 
cine  pock  goes  through  its  regular  flagee,  and  the  variolous  puflule  on 
the  arm,  after  exhibiting  the  ufual  appearances,  is  fucceeded  by  an 
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eruption  of  fmall  pox  over  the  furface  of  the  body.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  the  preventive  power  of  the  vaccine  difeafe  is  not  exerted 
until  its  courfe  be  completed,  or  till  the  inflammation  round  the  pock 
be  on  the  decline.  The  exadl  time  at  which  the  a £11  on  of  the  variolous 
virus  is  precluded,  is  not  yet  afcertained  ;  but  from  fome  trials  it  appears 
probable,  that  its  application  after  the  ninth  day  will  produce  no  effed. 

When  we  confider  the  numerous  ineffedual  attempts,  amounting  pro¬ 
bably  to  foraie  thoufands,  which  have  been  made  to  induce  fmall  pox 
by  inoculatidn,  fubfequent  to  the  vaccine  difeafe  ;  and  the  many  expo- 
fures  to  caiual  in feft ion  which  have  in  like  manner  purpofely  taken  place, 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  admit  the  preventive  power  of  the  former  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  for  a  certain  period  at  lead  after  inoculation.  On 
this  head  all  praditioners  are  agreed,  who  have  taken  up  the  matter  to 
any  extent.  Its  permanently  preventive  power,  it  is  plain,  does  not 
admit  of  proof  equally  fatisfadory.  A  number  of  years  muff  elapfe  be¬ 
fore  this  point  can  be  determined  to  general  fatisfadion.  Yet  the  evi¬ 
dence.  on  this  head  is  as  ftrong  as  could  have  reafonably  been  expeded. 
A  great  number  have  been  found  unfufceptible  of  variolous  infedion, 
who  were  known  at  a  former-period  of  their  lives  to  have  undergone  the 
yaccine  difeafe ;  whilif  the  indances  of  the  contrary. are  few,  and  fome 
of  thefe  extremely  queftionable.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  who 
have  adopted  the  new  pradice,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  car¬ 
rying  it  to  a  confiderable  extent,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  expreffions  of  the  fafety  and  mildneis  of  it,  concur  equally 
in  admitting  its  power  of  preventing  fmall  pox.  And  as  many  of  theie 
zre  above  all  fufpicion  of  mifrepreienting  things,  and  men  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  difcernment,  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  unfavourable  re¬ 
port  which  have  now  and  then  been  made  with  regard  to  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  want  that  clear  ind  decifive  evidence  which  entitle  them  to 
implicit  credit,  but  which  has  been  amply  adduced  on  the  other  fide. 

It  is  exceedingly  natural  that  an  innovation  of  this  importance  fhould 
encounter  prejudice  and  oppofition  for  a  time  from  the  public.  This, 
we  well  know,  took  place  at  the  introdudion  of  the  variolous  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  was  long  in  wearing  away*  In  the  mean  time,  it  behoves 
practitioners  at  leaff  not  to  forward  the  tide  of  prejudice,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  has  been  the  cafe,  but  rather  to  lend  their  aid,  by  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment,  to  bring  the  queftion  to  a  certain  and  fpeedy 
iiTue. 


Pulmonary  Confumption ,  which  efpecially  promifed  to  be  benefited  by 
pneumatic  medicine ,  from  its  ready  application  to  the  affected  parts,  ffiii 
remains  a  monument  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  art.  The  different  gafes 
have  too  frequently  failed  of  affording  effemial  or  even  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  to  warrant  any  very  high  expedations  from  this  fource.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  employing  the  Digitalis ,  as  an  anti  phi  hifi cal  remedy,  have 
been  very  highly  vaunted  by  lome;  and  a  powerful  agent  of  this  de- 
feription  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  producing  effeds  of  a  very  favourable 
kind.  Praditioners  in  general,  however,  are  not  equally  warm  in 
their  commendations  of  its  utility.  Whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  effed  in  reducing  the  frequency  off  the  pulff  is  not  conftant, 
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with  whatever  caution  it  be  adminiftered.  Sicknefs  and  vomiting,  with, 
other  great  derangement  of  the  fyftem,  are  fometimes  produced  by  it, 
without  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  being  at  all  abated. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  Digitalis  does  not  appear  to 
ad  immediately  on  the  heart,  reducing  the  quicknefs  of  its  puliation,  and 
diminilhing  the  contra&ile  power  of  the  arteries:  thefe  effebls  are  the 
refult  of  a  previous  operation  on  the  brain  ;  and  i  ence  the  functions  ge¬ 
nerally  fuffer,  as  well  as  the  circulating  fyftem.  Mufcular  energy  is  im¬ 
paired,  often  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  de- 
Ifroyed,  and  the  mental  faculties  deranged.  The  pulfe  is  not  only  ren¬ 
dered  dower,  but  irregular,  and  often  intermitting,  marking  the  great 
diforder  of  the  fyftem  at  large.  Such  are  the  effects  of  this  a  dive  dreg 
in  the  latter  ftages  of  the  dileafe  ;  effeds  which  tend  to  wear  out,  more 
rapidly  than  the  dileafe  itfell,  the  fmail  remaining  ftoek  of  life.  In  the 
earlier  ftages,  when  the  powers  of  the  fyftem  are  lefs  broken  dow  n,  it 
promifes  to  be  produ&ive  of  effential  advantage,  by  dimifhing  the  hedic 
fever,  the  moft  diftaeffmg  of  the  Symptoms,  and  that  which  appears  to 
hurry  on  the  patient  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  utility  of  the  Nitrous  Acid,  in  the  different  forms  of  Lues  Vene¬ 
rea ,  has  of  late  received  confiderable  confirmation,  by  the  teftimony  of 
a  great  number  or  Eaftfndia  praditioners,  as  well  as  that  of  the  furgeons 
of  Woolwich  Hofpital.  The  talents  and  opportunities  of  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  are  too  well  known  to  fuffer  us  to  queftion  the  accuracy  of  their 
ftatements.  Yet,  why  the  trials  of  furgeons  in  the  metropolis  fhould 
have  led  to  concludons  fo  very  oppofite,  is  a  problem  not  eafily  to  be 
folved.  Further  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  experiment  to  fettle  the  merits 
of  the  queftion. 

The  treatment  of  Burns  by  ftimulating  remedies,  both  external  and 
internal,  of  the  utility  of  which  irefh  proof  has  been  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Kentjfb,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Effay  on  that  fubjed,  is  be 
ranked  among  the  ufeful  innovations  of  the  prefent  day.  The  theory  on 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  fupport  it  is  entitled  to  lefs  attention,, 
fince  it  would  go  to  exclude  a  mode  of  practice  apparently  oppofite,  but 
which,  neverthelefs,  has  the  fandion  of  experience  in  its  favour.  It  is 
feldom  that  principles,  as  they  are  called,  or  rather  hypothefes,  in  me¬ 
dicine  are  to  be  implicitly  trufted  to  as  a  guide  to  pradice. 

The  very  curious  remarks  of  M.  Hager,  of  Altenburg,  on  the  falling 
of  the  eyelids,  and  the  indications  and  prognoftics  thence  arifing,  will 
naturally  attrad  the  notice  of  praditioners.  They  are  of  fo  novel  a 
kind,  and  fo  entirely  defy  all  rational  theory  to  account  for  them,  that 

we  (hall  be  anxious  to  fee  a  confirmation  of  them  by  other  obfervers. _ 

The  late  experiments  on  Galvanifm ,  of  which  we  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count,  are  highly  interefting,  and  tend  ftill  further  to  prove,  that 
the  phenomena  are  attributable  to  eledricity,  and  not  to  a  peculiar 
principle  hitherto  undifcovGred.  They  fhew,  at  the  fame  time,  that 

the  laws  of  eledricity  are  yet  far  from  being  fully  inveftigated. - - 

The  painful  fenfation  felt,  continuing  as  long  as  the  communication  is 
kept  up  between  the  extremities  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  prove  that  there  is 
a  conftant  circulation  of  the  eledric  fluid  taking  place.  The  experi¬ 
ments  feem  to  account,  likewife,  for  the  accumulation  of  eledricity  in  the 
torpedo,  gymnotus  ekflricus,  and  other  animals  of  this  defeription.  The 
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Galvanic  pile,  M.  Volta  remarks,  has  a  much  greater  refemblance  to 
the  natural  electric  organ  of  thefe  animals,  than  to  the  Leyden  phial 
and  common  eledlric  battery,  being  compofed  of  condudting  fubftances 
alone  ;  adhve  by  itfelf  without  previous  charge  ;  acling  without  cefla- 
iion,  and  capable  every  inflant  of  giving  fhocks  more  or  lefs  Arong  ;  and, 
at  length,  inducing  Aupor  of  the  affedted  limb.  It  is  curious,  that  more 
pain  is  felt  when  the  fluid  is  paffing  from  the  part,  than  in  the  contrary 
diredlion.  The  conjedlure  of  M.  Robert [on,  that  the  Galvanic  pheno¬ 
mena  are  owing  to  the  prefence  of  an  acid  fui  generis,  appears  to  have 
little  weight.  The  ciecompofition  of  water,  and  the  liberation  of  its 
oxygen,  fufnciently  account  for  the  appearances  produced,  in  reddening 
the  tindhire  of  turnfol,  and  oxidating  the  metal. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  on  the  nature  of  the  folid  parts  of 
animals,  as  well  as  'thofe  of  MM.  Guillot  and  Sage,  are  well  worthy 
attention.  Chemiiiry  is  here  in  her  proper  fphere.  When  fhe  foars  to 
the  higher  regions  of  phyfiology  and  pathology,  fhe  is  more  apt  to 
bewilder  than  to  aid  our  pur iu its: — u  Chymia  egregia  ancllla  medicine,  non 
alia  pejor  domina S' 

Among!!  the  labours  of  philofophers  which  are  particularly  deferring 
notice,  mud  be  mentioned  thofe  of  Dr.  Herfchell,  in  invefligating  the 
properties  of  heat  and  light ;  principles  which  adl  fo  diftinguifhed  a  part 
in  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  labours  of  Count  Rumford  in  the 
fame  field  are  equally  interefting.  The  laws  which  govern  the  elements 
in  queftion  are  likely  to  meet  an  ample  inveftigation  from  philofophers 
of  this  deferi prion.  The  fubjefl;  of  mineral  waters  owes  much  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Kirovan  and  Dr.  Saunders  ;  they  have,  indeed,  left  us 
little  more  to  wifn  for  on  this  head.  The  fubjedl  of  premature  delivery, 
as  preventive  of  the  Cajarean  operation,  as  well  as  of  embryotomy ,  is  one 
of  great  importance.  •  The  experience  of  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  fufheient 
proof  of  the  general  fafety  of  the  pradtice. 

Vegetable  phyfiology  has  received  much  illuftratlon  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Darwin ,  in  his  highly  interefting-  work,  Phytologia.  The  diffrac¬ 
tion  between  the  ajlringent  and  tanning  principles,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Biggin,  and  others,  is  likely  to  lead  to  practical  confluences  ;  fmee  it 
lias  been  obferved  by  an  ingenious  foreigner,  M.  Wefring,  of  Norr- 
l-oaping,  that  thofe  fpecies  of  cinchona  that  contain  the  tanning  principle 
in  the  greeted  abundance  are  mod  powerful  in  the  cure  of  agues,  and 
that  the  cinchona  forihunda,  which  contains  fcarcely  any  tanning  mat¬ 
ter,  is  deditute  of  the  above  medicinal  property.  The  bark  of  the 
willow,  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  tanning  principle  than  even  oak- 
bark  itfelf,  has  been  found  to  he  eminently  fuccessful  as  a  febrifuge  and 
tonic  remedy  The  mi ro -muriate,  of  tin,  which  has  the  fame  property 
ef  coagulating  the  animal  juices,  has  been  properly  recommended  for 
trial,  as  a  medicine,  by  Mr.  Hatchett . 

We  could  eafily  point  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  number  of  other 
articles,  worthy  his  notice  ;  bur  our  limits  forbid.  It  is  fatisfadfory  to 
obferve,  that  the  wide  diffulion  of  fcience  at  the  prefent  day,  and  its 
quick  difperdon  through  the  medium  of  periodical  publications,  Aimu- 
late  the  ardour  of  inquiry,  and  multiply  the  fources  of  knowledge  in  an 
incalculable  degree.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  a  diminution  of  his.  flock  of  buffering,  may  hence  be  reafonably 
look e d  for.  I N  D EX 
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Webfer ,  Dr.  N.  history  of  epidemics  462 
Weight,  aferibed  to  heat,  remarks  on  6 

Whatelu ,  Mr.  T.  treatife  on  gonor.  513 

_ cafe  of  prolapfus  ani  133 

Whyte,  Mr.  W.  P.  treat,  on  the  gout  476 
Wine,  effects  of  in  tetanus  101 

W  interbottom,  Dr^  T >  on  the  clime  of 
Sierra  Leone  71 

Wickham,  Mr.  W.  cafe  of  lithotomy  129 

Wild  goofe,  domeftication  of  496 


Willan,  Dr.  II.  reports  of  dif.  in  Lon.  548 
Wilson ,  Dr.  A.  P.  treat,  on  feb.  dif.  373 

- Mr.  J.  remarks  onaneuriim  209 

Wood  f Ax.  W.  cafe  of  hair  in  the  {tom.  131 
Woodhouje ,  Dr.  remarks  in  chemiftry  484 
Woodvilte,  Dr.  W.  treat,  on  cow  pox  137 
WollaJloti,P> r.  W.  H.  on  double  vilion  301 


Wounds,  remarks  on  68 

- in  the  kidney,  cafe  of  108 

- in  abdomen,  cafe  of  130 

Y. 

Yeats,  Dr.  G.  remarks  on  contagion  109 
Yellow  fever,  treat,  on  346 

Z. 

Zannetini ,  M.  on  urtica  dicoides  97 
Zinc,  ufe  of  in  epilepfy  106 

Zoophytes,  chemical  examination  of  309 
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